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PREFACE. 


In the following Selections from the ■writings of William 
Hnzlitt, it has been my aim to present to the reader what is 
most characteristic of him as a Critic of Literature, and an 
Essayist on life, Manners, and Art. The selection has been 
made with much care and deliberation, and after a life-long 
acquaintance with his works, which extend over a period of 
twenty-seven years (1805 to 1830), and number about thirty- 
five volumes. 

The specimens selected include his remarks on, and gene- 
ral estimates of our greatest Poets, Dramatists, Novelists, 
and Essayists, hollowing these are given several of his best 
Essays on Men, Society, and Books, almost without abridgment, 
and from others the most striking pages. Among these will 
he found occasional passages illustrative of his individual ex- 
periences, hopes, aspirations, and disappointments, which will 
help the reader to understand his peculiar character. Among 
the essays given entire are, “My First Acquaintance with 
Poets,” “On Persons one would wish to have seen,” “On 
Living to Oneself,” “ On Going a Journey,” and “ On the Fear 
of Death.” The essays “A Farewell to Essay-writing” and 
“ The Sick-chamber ” will be read with pathetic interest. The 
latter was written only a few weeks before his death, and has 
been unaccountably omitted from the collected edition of his 
principal writings. His carefully-drawn and searching estimate 
of Burke, as well as of his great antagonist. Fox, are reprinted 
vithout abridgment. Almost the whole of the admirable In- 
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The Fine Arts contributed to the Encyhpxdia Briiannica in 
1S24. - Both of these collections are edited by Mr. "W. C. 
Hazlitt. The seven volumes of reprints of his principal 
writings, just referred to, comprise seventeen of the thirty- 
five„voIumes which bear his name. 

w-a xhe character of Hazlitt is one of deep interest, and 
deserving of careful study. "With all his faults, he was a man 
to be loved and honoured. He was wayward, perverse, wilful, 
at times unreasonable and splenetic — often in consequence of a 
sense of his own intellectual superiority, and an impatience of 
mediocre and inferior minds. But against these failings and 
infirmities of temper — which belonged to the accidents of 
his nature, not to its essence — must be set his tenderness of 
heart, his unselfishness, his sympathy with the suffering and 
oppressed, his candour towards opponents, his rectitude and 
honesty of mind and purpose. He was an ardent lover of 
truth and beauty, if ever one existed, and he never swerved 
from his fealty to the cause of liberty and human progress. 
The highest eulogium that could be bestowed upon him is con- 
tained in one brief sentence of his friend Talfourd’s : — “ He r 
had as passionate a desire for truth, as others have for wealth, ; 
or power, or fame." He was, perhaps, the most hardly treated ■’ 
man of genius of his time, and when one takes into account ] 
the unmerited obloquy to which he was so long and system- 1 
atically subjected, it is not surprising that his sensitive nature 
Was wounded, his temper soured, and his mind often darkened 
by fits of misanthropy which, for a time, overclouded the char- 
acteristic qualities of a noble, generous, and most unselfish 
nature. Herein lies tbe excuse, if not tbe justification, of those 
outbursts of fierce invective which ho occasionally launched 
against his unscrupulous traducers. 

In the Introductory Memoir I have endeavoured to present 
Hazlitt in his habit as ho lived, and ns he was known and 
>seen by his friends— passing over none of his frailties or 
1 errors, and not hesitating to use freely the recorded recollec- 
t tions of those who were most intimate with him. These I 
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bavo incorporated in my sketch, in order to add to the reality 
of the picture The reader will thus be able to see, through 
many different eyes, as it v.stc, something of his personality 
and surroundings. I would particularly direct tho attention 
of my readers to what was said of him by bis earliest, dearest, 
wisest, and most considerate fnend, Charles Xamb (" Memoir, 
p. Ivii), whoso beautiful words will live in our literature as 
one of tho truest and most tender tributes ever paid by one 
man of genius to another 

Should tho following selections from his writings inspire 
in some thoughtful minds a desire to become better acquainted 
with a remarkable writer, too little known to the present 
generation, I shall feel amply rewarded for my labour of love. 
I can promise finch minds a store of instruction and delightful 
mental invigoration. There is no better reading to be found 
than is afforded by his works. So happy a power of inspiring 
enthusiasm for genius, and of stimulating intellectual sympathy, 
has been exhibited by very few writers either of this or the last 
century lie has the supreme art of putting himself en rapport 
with his r eader He communicatee the interest he feels. In 
his flowing and vigorous style.he lays open the often stubborn 
thought, 'as the sharp ploughshare the glebe. The render is 

? never perplexed by ideas imperfectly grasped, or by tboughto 
which the writer cannot clearly express What has been well 
jsaid of Macanlay by Mr Cotter Monson — “ that his thought 
.is always within his reach, and is unfolded with complete 
| mastery and ease to its utmost filament ’ — is equally applicable 
I to Hazhtt. 

* A L EX ANDER IRELAND 

Bodtkfobt Junt 18S9. 
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MEMOIR OF WILLIAM HAZLITT, 

BIOGEAPHICAL AND CRITICAL. 


v The father of the subject of this Memoir was William Hazlitt, of 
Slifone Hill, Tipperary, originally from the county of Antrim. He 
graduated at the University of Glasgow, where he was a contempo- 
rary of Adam SmitbV'' About the year 1761 he joined the English 
Presbyterian body, and became a minister of that denomination. 
His first appointment was at Wisbeach, in Cambridgeshire, whither 
he went in 1764, at the age of twenty-seven. Two years later he 
married Grace Loftus, a farmer’s daughter, who was twenty years 
old, very handsome, and also simple and good. The marriage took 
place upon his leaving Wisbeach for Marshfield, in Gloucestershire, 
where, in the following year, 1767, his eldest son, John, was born. 
A daughter, named Peggy, followed. He then left Marshfield for 
Maidstone, where more children were born, but none of them sur- 
vived except the youngest. He was named William after his father, 
and lived to make the name illustrious. He was bom in Mitre 
Lane, Maidstone, on the 10th oi April 1778. His father, who 
knew Benjamin Franklin and corresponded with Dr. Priestley, 
left Maidstone when his youngest child was two years old, to take 
charge of a congregation of Unitarians at Bandon, in the county 
of Cork. In that town he was settled for three years. His 
sympathy with the Ameiicans in their struggle for independence 
led him to exert himself in behalf of the American prisoners con- 
fined at Kinsale, near Bandon. On the conclusion of the war, he 
went with his family to America, reaching New York in May 17S3. 
He was fifteen months in Philadelphia, preacliing occasionally, and 
delivering in the winter a course of lectures on the Evidences of 
Christianity. He made a short stay at Boston, where lie founded 
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the Cist TJmtanan Church there, and declined the degree of D P 
In 1786-87 he returned to England, and settled as a Unitarian 
minister at Wem, m Shropshire. He was then in ha fiftieth year 
Ha »>a John, then about twenty years old, was beginning tlie 
world as a miniature painter, and in 1788 had some of his works 
exhibited at the Royal Academy 

William, who was then a child of eight or nine, was educated at 
Wem under im father’s roof, as well aa in a neighbouring school. 
He was by all accounts a docile pupil. From hiS earliest boyhood 
his father had impressed upon ha mind the gnat principles 
moral and political truth and the duty of asserting the rights of 
his feHow -creatures. Some of his letters written to his father and 
brother when he was away from home on Tints, as at Liverpool 
in 1790, indicate a studious, inquiring mind, with a religious tone 
of thought in them. In a letter written to his lather from Liver- 
pool when he was hardy twelve years of age, he makes remarks 
which show a lively and shrewd observation of character “ Mrs. 
Barton asked ns, as if Bhe were afraid we would accept her umM 
bon, if we would stay to tea I had rather one would tell 

one to go out ol the house than ask one to stay, and at the same 
time be trembling all over for fear one should take a slice of meat 
or a dish o! tea with them 1 spent a very agreeable day yester 
day, as I read 160 pages of Priestley and heard two good sermons. 

After I had eealed np my last letter to you, George asked me 
if I were glad the Test Act was not repealed. I told him, Na 
Then he asked me why , and 1 told Inm because 1 thought that all 
the people who are inhabitants of a country, of whatever sect or 
denomination, shotdd have the same rights with others. But, says 
he, then they would try to get their religion established, of some- 
thing to that purpose. Well, what if U should be so I ■ 
t Here is revealed the early dawning of his hatred of privilege and 
intolerance. It is evident that his boyhood was spent under happy 
influences. As a proof of this, here is a portion of his father's 
answer to the above letter, showing the excellent lessons which this 
unworldly man inculcated on his clever, eager, inquiring boy, who 
ever spoke of him in after yearn with the highest reverence and 
respect ~ 


w Mt Hzab Wrotuif, Y 0 ur brother said that your letter 
to him was very long, very clever, and very entertaining On 
Wednesday evening we had your letter, which was finished on the 
preceding Monday The piety displayed in the first port of it war 
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a great refreshment to me ; continue to cherish those thoughts 
which then occupied your mind. Continue to he virtuous, and 
you will finally be that happy being whom you describe ; and, 
to this purpose, you have nothing more to do than to pursue that 
conduct which will always yield you the highest pleasures even 
in this present life. But he who once gives way to any known 
vice, in the very instant hazards his total depravity and total ruin. 
You must, therefore, fixedly resolve never, through any possible 
motives, to do anything which you believe to be wrong. This will 
be only resolving never to be miserable; and this I rejoicingly 
expect will be the unwavering resolution of my William. Your 
conversation upon the Test Act did you honour. If we only think 
justly, we shall always easily foil all the advocates of tyranny. The 
inhospitable ladies whom you mention were perhaps treated by 
you with too great severity. We know not how people may be 
circumstanced at a particular moment, whose disposition is generally 
friendly. They may then happen to pass under a cloud which 
unfits them for social intercourse. We must see them more than 
once or twice to he able to form a tolerable judgment of their 
characters. I only wish to caution you against forming too hasty 
a judgment of characters, who can seldom he known at a single 
interview. ... I am glad you employed the last Sunday so well ; 
and that the employment afforded you so much satisfaction. Nothing 
else can truly satisfy us hut the acquisition of knowledge and 
virtue. May these blessings be yours more and more every day ! ” 
Strange to say, bis first literary production made its appearance 
when he was only thirteen. The occasion was this. The Birming- 
ham mob, in an outburst of zeal for the supposed interests of the 
monarchy and the Christian religion, had burned the house of Dr. 
Priestley over his head, and had destroyed his valuable library. 
Fired by tbis insult to one who professed tbe religion in which be 
himself had been brought up, the boy wrote a letter to tbe editor 
of the Shrewsbury Chronicle on the subject. It is so remarkable a 
production for so young a writer, and so reveals bis mental character 
and future opinions, that it is worth giving entire : — 

“ Mn. Wood, — ’Tis really surprising that men — men, too, that 
aspire to the character of Christians — should seem to take such 
pleasure in. endeavouring to load with infamy one of the best, one 
of the wisest, and one of the greatest of men. 

“ One of your late correspondents, under tbe signature of OTAEIS, 
seetns desirous of having Dr. Priestley in chains, and indeed would 
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not perhaps (from the gentleman's seemingly ehantalle diarwi 
Uon) he greatly averse to seeing him m the flames also This a 
the Christian! w 

“This the mild spirit its great Master taught Ah! Wins* 
bamty, how art thou debased 1 How am 1 grieved to see that 
universal benevolence, that love to all mankind, that love even to 
our enemies, and that compassion Cor the failings of our fellow men, 
that thou art contracted to promote, contracted and eh runt up 
within the narrow limits that prejudice and bigotry mark out 
But to return , — supposing the gentleman’s end to be intentionally 
good, supposing him indeed to desire all this, in order to extir- 
pate the Doctor’s supposedly impious and erroneous doctrines and 
promote the cause of truth, yet the means he would use are 
certainly wrong For may I be allowed to remind him of this 
(which prejudice baa hitherto apparently prevented bun from 
seeing), that violence and force can never promote the cause of 
truth, but reason and argument or love, and whenever these fad, 
all other means are vain and ineffectual. And as the Doctor 
himself has said in his letter to the inhabitants of Birming h a m, 
• that if they destroyed him, ten other* would arise, as able or abler 
than himself, and stand forth immediately to defend bis principles t 
and that were these destroyed, an hundred would appear , for the 
God of truth will not suffer His cause to lie defenceless.* 

“This letter of the Doctor’s also, though it throughout breathes 
the pure and genuine spirit of Christianity, u, by another of your 
correspondents, charged with sedition and heresy , but indeed, if 
such sentiments as those which it contains be sedition and heresy, 
sedition and heresy would be sn honour , for all their sedition is 
that fortitude that becomes the dignity of man and the character 


of Christian and their heresy, Christianity the whole letter, 
indeed far from being seditious, js peaceable and charitable, and 
far from being heretical, that is, in the usual acceptance of the 
woid furnishing proofs of that resignation so worthy of him*el£. 
And to he sensible of tins, ’tis only necessary that any one, laytnw 
aside prejudice, read the letter itself with candour TVT.it or irha 
then, is free from the calumniating pen of malice— mahee concealed, 
perhaps, under the specious disguise of religion and a love of truth \ 
“ Religious persecution is the bane of all religion, and the 
lmuds of perse cu'ion are the worst enemies religion has , and of 
aU pollutions, that of calumny is the most intolerable. Any 
other hind of persecution can affect our outward circumstances 
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only, our properties, our lives ; t>ut this may affect our characters 
for ever. And this great man has not only had his goods spoiled, 
his habitation burned, and his life endangered, but is also calum- 
niated, aspersed ivitli the most malicious reflections, and charged 
with everything bad, for which a misrepresentation of the truth 
and prejudice can give the least pretence. And why all this? To 
the shame of some one, let it he replied, merely on account of 
particular speculative opinions, and not anything scandalous, shame- 
ful, or criminal in his moral character. ‘"Where I see,’ says the 
great and admirable Robinson, ' a spirit of intolerance, I think 
1 see the great DeviL’ And ’tis certainly the worst of devils. And 
here I shall conclude, staying only to remind your anti-Priestlian 
coi respondents, that when they presume to attack the character 
of Dr. Priestley, they do not so much resemble the wren pecking 
at the eagle, as the owl attempting by the flap of her Wing 3 to 
hurl Mount Etna into the ocean ; and that while Dr. Priestley’s 
name ‘shall flourish in immortal youth,’ and his memory be 
respected and revered by posterity, prejudice no longer blinding 
the understandings of men, theirs will be forgotten in obscurity, or 
only remembered as tbe friends of bigotry and persecution, the 
most odious of all characters. EAIASON.” 


While at Liverpool, young Haziitt acquired some knowledge 
of French and music. Afterwards he coutinued to read with his 
father, but does not appear to hove devoted much time to writing. 
His father had a strong desire to see his son a Dissenting minister ; 
hut to this destination the youth had an invincible repugnance. In 
his fifteenth year, however, he was sent to the "Unitarian College at 
Hackney, where he was placed under the tutorship of a Mr. Corrie, ■ 
who is reported to have said of his pupil that “he found him rather;, 
backward in many of the ordinary points of learning, and inj 
general of a dry and intractable understanding.” His mind was? 
occupying itself with political and metaphysical ideas and projects. 
Philosophy gained more of his attention than Theology. In the 
ordinary routine of education for the Unitarian ministry, he was a 
backward student. His teacher found that this intractable pupil 
was not an idler, but that Ids bead was full of arguments about the 
.bounds of religious liberty, the repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts, and a project for a new theory of civil and criminal juris- 
prudence. The latter scheme of political rights and general juris- 
prudence was aftenvaids (182S) set forth by ham in the foim which 
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It takes in the Literary Remains {>836). Naturally enough, his 
father wished that he should abandon this desultory essay wnting 
and devote himself to the work of the College , but to the expres- 
sion of this a ih he replied with a dignified statement of his opinion 
that, “with respect to themes, he really thought them dissernceabk. 
than otherwise." How, when, end under what circumstances he 
quitted the U mUnaa College v* not recorded. It would seem, ho vr- 
ever, that he entirely abandoned the notion of entering the Unitarian 
ministry, and that he returned to his father’s bouse at Vein. 

It was at this time, 1798, when Hazlitt was twenty years old, 
that Coleridge, who was officiating at Shrewsbury for the Unitarian 
minuter there, came over to Wem, according to the custom of 
courtesy among mini-’ ten, to pay a visit to the Rev fl llliam Baxlitt. 
Voung Haxlitt had already walked to Shrewsbury, through ten 
miles of mud, to hear him preach , and his recollections of what he 
then heard, and of Coletidga’a visit to Wem a few days later, is too 
well known to be more than alluded to here. These recollections 
are given in his brilliant paper, entitled, “ My First Acquaintance 
with Poets," which will bo found in extenso m the present volume 
Coleridge’s brilliancy entirely captivated young llazlitt, who was 
bitterly disappointed when, after three months? stay at Shrewsbury, 
Colendge accepted Mr Thomas Wedgwood’s offer of an annuity 
of .£150 to retire from the ministry, and devote himself to poetry 
and philosophy This change did not break up their friend- 
ship Colendge invited the yonng thinker to visit him at Nether 
Stowey, in Somersetshire, where, some time later, ho received him 
kindly, and took hi m to Alfoxden, two miles from Stowey, where 
Wordsworth was then living. The poet was then from home, but 
in a day or two after his return from Bristol, he called at Coleridge’s 
cottage , and there it was that llazlitt first saw Wordsworth face to 
fare 


It was during this visit that Colendge first encouraged young 
Hazlitt townte. The work he set himself to compose was An Essay 
on the Principles of Human Jetton being An Argument \n farmer of 
lk« Natural Disinterestedness of the Human Mind, but it was not 
published until eight veara afterwards, viz, in 1805 Sir James 
Mackintosh pronounced it “a work of great ability” Haxlitt 
himself said of it, that it was “the only thing I ever piqued myself 
upon anting. It is remarkable aa an instance of early development ' 
ot the reasoning powere-the first rough draft or outline of the plan 
of the essay being made at the age of eighteen. The sale of the 
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book was small, and he never received any profit from it. A valu- 
able friend made by him about this time was the Bev. Joseph 
Fawcett, who had a strong relish for all good literature, and for the 
catholicity of whose tastes he always expressed great admiration. 
“ A heartier friend or konester critic I never coped withal. With 
him I passed some of the pleasantest days of my life. The con- 
versations I had with him on subjects of taste and philosophy gave 
me a delight such as I can never feel again.” 

From 179S to 1S02 little is known of Hazlitt and his doings. He 
had for some time definitely abandoned the notion of entering the 
Unitarian ministry, but had not settled on any plan of life. His 
time seems to have been spent in reading and thinking, but without 
any fixed object. A career was, however, indispensable. The income 
of his father was wholly insufficient to support him m practical 
idleness, so that he began to cast about for some means of living. 
At this time, his elder brother John, who had become a painter, 
fame forward with a suggestion that he should embrace the pro- 
fession of painting. This notion was adopted, and in 1S02 William 
took up his abode under his brother’s roof, and began the study 
of art in earnest. In October of the same year he left England 
for Paris, where he continued his studies, occupying himself with 
copying some of the pictures in the Louvre. He remained four 
months in Paris, and during that time made copies and sketches 
from Titian, Guido, Baphael’s Transfiguration, and Lana’s Death of 
Clorinda — a kind of work for which he had sundry commissions 
from friends of his brother in London. He then returned to 
England, bringing with him, not merely lids copies from the great 
masters, but a set of tastes and principles in art, very few of 
which he ever afterwards modified. Hot long after his return, 
he made a professional tour in the North of England as a portrait- 
painter, and was not unsuccessful in obtaining sitters. Words- 
worth sat to him, but Hazlitt, dissatisfied with his work, destroyed 
the portrait. During this tour he visited a family m Liverpool 
called Bailton, who were friends of his father’s, and fell in love with 
an attractive daughter of the house, of whom he painted a minia- 
ture on ivory. The suit was not favoured by the young lady’s family 
and the relations between the lovers were broken off. Somewhere 
about this time it is reported that he fell in love a second time 
— in this case, with a rustic beauty in Wordsworth’s neighbourhood. 
According to Patmore, he narrowly escaped being ducked by the 
villagers for his unwelcome attentions De Qnincey reports that 
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Hazlitt was smitten by tie charms of Dorothy TVordsworth, tho 
poet's Bister, but the story wante proof. At all event*, if the paasmn 
ever existed, it came to nothing. 

Among other portraits, he painted one of his father — which was a 
labour of love both to arUst and sitter— a half length of Sir Joehua 
Reynolds, and a head cf Dear One of his earliest attempts was the 
head of an old woman m deep shade, of which he males mention 
m one of his essays. It was done after the manner of Rembrandt, 
and was said to bare been a picture of considerable effect. He was 
a severe critic of his own performances, and his standard was a high 
one. He failed to satisfy his own aspirations and ideals, or to over- 
come the diffidence he felt in. his own powers. He was often im- 
patient mth himself, and wh»n he could not produce the effect he 
desired, he has been known to eat the canvas into ribbons. At last 
he decisively relinquished the pursuit he so much loved, and laid 
down his pencil for ever It is difficult to say whether patience and 
perseverance would hire overcome ha difficulties. Northeote said 
he gave np the experiment too *oon, and that he would hare made 
a great painter had he devoted himwJf entirely to his art. Among 
the latest work from his hand was a portrait ol his newly made 
fneni, Charles Lamb, m the dress of a Venetian senator The 
diActplme of this bnef practice of art was no doubt of permanent 
advantage to him. It has been justly said that it made him better 
understand “ the worth of beauty and the elements of character , 
hw perception was quickened, his insight deepened, and lui powers 
as an observer and analyst enlarged." In connection with this 


phase of his life, hu eyyrs a “The Pleasure of Painting," “On 
a Portrait by Vandvck," "On a Landscape of Nicholas Pouiin,” 
“bkeUhes of the Pnncireu Picture-Galleries in England," and hu 
article “The Fine Arts," am well worth reading. 

In 1806 he published at his own expense a pamphlet entitled 
Free ThxmqhU on PvUv Affaire, or Ainu to a PatnoL Although 
powerful m its language and breathing a warm spirit of freedom, 
it attracted little attention, and is now all but unknown. It u 
reprinted in the volume, containing “The '-pint of the Age” in 
Messrs. Bell & Sons' edition of hu chief worki In 1S07 ap- 
pcared An Abndjment of The Liffit of Nature Rrrealcd, bj Abraham 
Ji V puMu-W v* «rm rolumci, under the name of 

■Sf rani Search, It was through the friendly offices of Charles 

S he ** * W toe through 

his brother John) that Johnson the publisher was induced to undi 
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ta.be the issue of tliis wort:. In it the spirit of tlie seven volumes 
is felicitously condensed into one, in winch are preserved entire all 
the singular turns of thought and striking illustrations of the 
original. "As to the pains and labour it has cost me, or the time 
I have devoted to it,” he says, “ I shall say nothing. However, if 
any one should he scrupulous on that head, I might answer, as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds is said to have done to some persons who cavilled 
at the price of a picture, and desired to know how long he lmd been 
doing it — ‘All my life’” In his “Dissertation on the Progress of 
Ethical Philosophy,” Sir James Mackintosh devotes a chapter to 
Tucker, and refers to Hazlitt’s abridgment of it, and “ his excellent 
preface to it” The learned Dr. Parr, who was a thorough master 
of the original work, said that he never could tell what had been 
omitted in the abridgment — a very happy compliment to the 
abridger, In the same year (1S07) he issued a clever attempt to 
invalidate the theory of Malthus, under the title. Reply to the Essay 
on Population ly the Per. T. E. Malthus. In a Series of Letters : to 
which are added Extracts from the Essay, t nth Notes. Tliis lmd been 
begun as a series of letters in a newspaper, and was advertised by 
Longman & Co, as in the press “ by a person of eminence." He 
also gave to the world tliis year The Eloquence of the British Senate; 
or Select Specimens from the Speeches of the most distinguished Parlia- 
mentary Spcal.crs, from the beginning of the Eeign of Charles I. to the 
present time; irith Notes, Biographical, Critical, and Explanatory, a 
vols. This was a piece of honest taskwork. The speeches are 
illustrated by powerfully drawn characters of some of the more 
prominent orators — especially those of more recent date — Chatham, 
Pitt, Burke, and Fox. These portraits wore afterwards reprinted 
in his Political Essays, 1819. 

It was at the house of his brother John, at 12 Rathbone Place, 
that Hazlitt first met Dr. Stoddart and his sister Sarah. Stoddart, 
n ho was then, like John Hazlitt, an extreme Liberal in politics, was 
appointed King’s Advocate at Malta. In 1807 Hazlitt became 
engaged to Miss Stoddart, who was about thirty-two yearn of age, 
lie being twentv-ninc. She had been on the point of marriage severs! 
times, but the various matches had been broken off, generally on 
account, of pecuniary reasons. Miss Stoddart seems to have been 
intimate until Mary Lamb, and those who are cunons to know more 
about the former lady will' find a number of letters from Mary to 
her friend in Mr. TV. C, Hazlitt’s Memoir of his grandfather. The 
marriage, after some preparations, in which ho exhibited much 
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eccentricity, was solemnised on. Sunday, ist May 1808, at SL 
AndreVa, Holborn The only persons present, beanies the bnde 
and bridegroom, were Dr and Mrs. Stoddart, and Charles Lamb 
and his sister The bnde’a property, which was worth about .£120 
per annum, had been, at her brother’s instigation, and to llaiUlte 
annoyance, settled upon herself The ceremony over, they proceeded 
to the village of Wmterslow, in Wiltshire, where Mrs. Hailitt’s little 
property was situated. They lived in a cottage which formed part 
of the property Here Hazlitt prepared a work which appeared in 
1810 under the following title — A New and Improved Grammar 0/ 
the English. Tcmgue , for the um of School*. In which the Gentul of 
our Speech u especially attended to, and the Dueormee of Mr Horne 
Tookt, and other Modem Writer s on the Formation <f Language ore far 
the firtt time incorporated To which o added a New Guide to the 
English Tongue, m a Letter to W F Mylius, author of the School 
Dictionary, by Edward Baldwin, Eeq This work, although well 
received, was not a success. It never reached a second edition, and 
is now a bibliographical curiosity It was afterwards abridged by 
Mr Godwin, under the name of Baldwin. A entic of the day said, 
that although intended for the use of schools, "yet the advanced 
student would find in it much valuable information, the definitions 
being concise yet intelligible, the rules clear and important, and 
the examples selected perspicuous and appropriate.” He also about 
this tune prepared an abridgment into English of Bottrgotng’s 
"Tableau de l’Espagne moderne," hut this was labour wasted, as 
no publisher would bring it out. It was never printed, and still 
remains m MS 

In January 1809 a son was bora, who was named William, but he 
died when six months old. In the following autumn the Lambs paid 
a visit to the Kazlitta m Wiltshire, along with Martin Burney and 
Colonel Phillips Alter a fashion which it is now difficult to under 
stand, these guests appear to have paid for their board during their 
stay in Wiltshire Hartitt was about this time busy with a Memoir 
of Holcroft, which, however, did not appear nntil 1816, under the 
title Memoir, of (he late Thomas Holcroft, written by himsdf, and 
continued to the time of hit D tth, from hie Diary , Notes, and other 
Pep*T» The continuation is by Hazlitt It was reprinted in 1852 
in “The Traveller’s Library" The materials for this work had 
been confided to him by Hokroft’a family It was humorously 
nicknamed by Mary Lamb -The Life Everlasting," from the way 
m which it was perpetually talked about by friends interested m 
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Holcroft, and from the inordinate length of time during which it 
hung on hand. On 26th September 1811 another son was horn. 
Like the first, he was named William, after his father and his 
grandfather. A few months afterwards the couple moved from 
Winterslow to London, where they settled down at No. 19 York 
Street, Westminster — a house which, according to tradition, had 
belonged to Milton, and which looked out upon one occupied by 
Jeremy Bentham. Hazlitt had no introductions, was shy, proud, 
and irritable, and had need, as Lamb hinted, of “ something of a 
better temper,” if not of “ a smoother head of hair.” He had ability 
enough to set up a score of popular authors, and a warm heart, but 
he was wanting in that open manner which goes so far in the way 
of attracting and winning friends. He was then thirty-four years 
old. He had one or two intimates who understood and loved him — 
notably Charles Lamb and his sister. He began his London career 
by proposing to the Royal Institution to give a course of ten lectures 
on the English Philosophers and Metaphysicians. His name being 
in some repute, the offer was accepted. Some fragments of these 
lectures have been given in the volumes entitled Literary Remains. 
He also sought and obtained an engagement as a parliamentary 
reporter on the Morning Chronicle. He was not a good shorthand 
writer, and trusted much to his good memory. After a short 
experiment of this kind of life, he took to critical writing for the 
Chronicle, sometimes contributing political articles. Early in 1814 
he succeeded Mr. Mudford as theatrical critic on that paper. His 
dramatic experiences commenced with Bannister. His great favourites 
were Kean and Miss Stephens, and he was an enthusiastic admirer of 
Mrs. Siddons. His connection with the Chronicle was not of long 
continuance. About this time he also wrote for the Examiner and 
the Champion newspapers. In 1814 Jeffrey asked him to write for 
the Edinburgh Review. His second article embodied a brilliant series 
of sketches of the English Novelists (including remarks on Cervantes 
and Le Sage), which he afterwards reproduced in his Lectures on 
the English Comic Writers. The reader will find this delightful 
paper in the selections following this Memoir. Eor some years his 
contributions to the Edinburgh Review were tolerably numerous. 
Altogether nineteen articles from his pen appeared in its pages, 
ranging from 18x4 to 1830. His grandson gives a list of fourteen 
only. In a letter to Notes and Queries, March 1879, to which any 
reader curious in this matter is referred, I point out five additional 
articles, which may without doubt be attributed to him, one of them, 
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on « Amenoan Literature and Dr Chinning," of peculiar interest for 
reasons given in my communication. 

Mrff C Hazlitt* in Ins Memoir of his grandfather refers to the 
establishment in York Street, TTestminster, and to the domestic mis- 
management and want of home comfort which characterised it He 
gives a eunous illustration of this, furnished by Haydon the artist, 
whom Hazlitt had invited to a christening entertainment "When 
Haydon arrived, Hazlitt was out endeavouring to find ft parson, and 
his wife was sitting by the fire in a bedgown,— nothing ready for 
the guests, and everything wearing the appearance of neglect and 
indifference. The biographer, speaking of his grand parents, mvs 
that * the ma nage w as certainly not one of choice (thongh it was in 
no way forced upon him), and the woman with whom ha thus knit 
himself permanently was one of the least domestic of her acx. She 
was a lady of excellent disposition, an affectionate mother, and 
endowed with no ordinary intelligence and information. But fur 
household economy she had not the slightest turn , and she was 
selfish, nnsympatlming, without an idea of management, and 
destitute of all taste in dress. She was fond of finery, but her 
finery was not always very congruous. A lady is Imng who 
recollects very well the first visit Mrs Hazlitt paid to her familv at 
Bayswater It was a very wet day, and she had been to a valktny 
match. She was dressed in a white muslin gown and black velvet 
spencer, and a leghorn hat with a white feather Her clothes were 
perfectly saturated, and a complete change of things was necessary 
before she could sit down." With a wife of such “ excellent dis- 
position” and habits as the mistress of his household, it waft not 
likely that the wayward and unmethodical Hazlitt could lead a very 
happy or comfortable life. Inter on it will be 6ecn how the union 
oi this ill matched pair ended. 

Between January 1815 and January 1817 appeared a scries of 
papers in the Examiner under the title, “The Bound Table," 
which m the latter year were collected m two volumes, with some 
omissions and additions, and published nnder the title The Hound 
Table A Collection of Eisayt on Literature, Men, and Manner t. 
It was proposed that this senes of papers should he m the manner 
of the early periodical essayists the Spectator and Taller Twelve 


H “ Utt * “t* 10 ' 1 of Memoir of William IfcuKU,* 
*o!j h ? gUi “ ,R “ llf th ® 'eoeban Republic." “A Band 
fateratw ’ “SUry and Chariea Umb Their Poems 
IMter. sad ReuwiM eaitor of * Tto BbsVespesra Jest-Book*,” to. U. 
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of the essays were contributed by Leigh Hunt, and one by an 
anonymous writer. The rest were by Hazlitt These papers are 
generally shorter than those he wrote later. They are distinguished 
by force of style and acuteness of observation, and deserve a place 
in the literature of the earlier portion of this century. They possess 
all the ease and unstudied variety of conversation. 

In i S 17 Hazlitt gave to the world his Characters of Shakespeards 
Plays. This work, although it professes to be dramatic criticism, 
is in reality a discourse on the philosophy of life and human nature, 
more suggestive than many approved treatises expressly devoted 
to that subject It was very favourably criticised by Jeffrey in the 
Edinburgh Review, who considered it a work of originality and 
genius. “What we chiefly look for in such a work,” says he, “is a 
fine sense of the beauties of the author, and an eloquent exposition 
of them : and all this, and more, we think may be found in the 
volume before us. There is nothing niggardly in his praises, and 
nothing affected in his raptures. He seems animated throughout 
with a full and hearty sympathy with the delight u Inch his 
author should inspire, and pours himself gladly out in explanation 
of it, with a fluency and ardour, obviously much more akin to 
enthusiasm than affectation.” 

In 1818 his dramatic criticisms, contributed during the previous 
four years to the Morning Chronicle, the Champion, the Examiner, 
and the Times, were collected into a volume, under the title, A 
View of the English Stage, or a Series of Dramatic Criticisms. He 
had always been fond of the theatres, and frequented them to the 
last His earliest admiration rested on Mrs. Siddons. He always 
held that she had touched the summit of perfection. “While the 
stage lasts,” he used to say, “there never will be another Mrs. 
Siddons.” One of the last essays he wrote, only a few months 
before his death, was called “ The Free Admission,” which is full 
of -picturesque and striking thought The finest criticisms in the 
above-named volume are those in which he illustrated the acting 
of Edmund Kean, whose matchless powers he recognised at once 
on the very first evening of his appearance, and whose reputation 
he did so much to establish, in spite of actors, managers, and critics. 
From that night he became the most devoted of Kean’s supporters. 
“His dramatic criticisms,” says Talfourd, “are more pregnant with 
fine thoughts on that bright epitome of human life than any 
other which ever were written. ... He began to write with a rich 
fund of theatrical recollections ; and except when Kean, or Miss 
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Stephens, or Liston supplied new and decided impulses, lie did 
little more than draw upon this old treasury The theatre to him 
was redolent of the past— of images of Mrs Siddons, of Kemble, 
of Bannister, of Jordan, but his habits of mind were onsuited 
to the ordinary duties of a theatrical critic. The players put him 
out He could not, like Leigh Hunt, who gave theatrical criticism 
a place in modern literature, apply his graphic powers to the details 
of a performance, and make it interesting by the delicacy of his 
touch* In just and picturesque criticism, Hunt has never 
been approached." 

In the same year (1818) he gave a *ene3 of eight lectures on the 
English Poets at the Surrey Institution. These were followed by 
two other courses, on the English Comic 'Writers m 1819, and on the 
Literature of the Age of Elizabeth in 1821 With reference to his 
maimer in lecturing, his friend Talfourd says that he was not eloquent 
in the true sense of the term , for his thoughts were too weighty to 
be moved along by the shallow stream of feeling which an evening's 
excitement can rouse. He wrote all his lectures, and read them as 
they were written , hut his deep voice and earnest manner suited 
his matter welL He seemed to dig into his subject — and not in 
vain. In deb vermg his longer quotations, he had scarcel v continuity 
enough for the versification of Shakespeare and Milton, “ with linked 
8weetness long drawn out , " but he gave Pope’s brilliant satire and 
divine compliments, which are usually complete within the couplet, 
with an elegance and point which the poet himself would have felt 
aa then highest praise. Talfourd mentions one or two instances in 


which he startled and shocked his audience with a fine audacity 
which put their prejudices eud conventional feelings on edge. 
“ When he read a well known extract from Cowper, comparing a 
poor villager vnth Voltaire, and had pronounced the line ‘a truth 
t! e brilliant Frenchman never knew,’ they broke into a joyous 
shout of belf-gratulationthat they were so much wiser than a wicked 
Frenchman. When he passed by Mrs Hannah More with observing 
that ‘she had written a great deal which he had never read,* a voice 
gave expression to the general commiseration and surprise by calling 
out, ‘More pity for you t* They were confounded at his reading, 
with more emphasis perhaps than discretion, Gay’s epigrammatic 
hues on Sir Richard Blackmore, m which scriptural persons are 
fT *!\ hitched into rhyme, but he went doggedly on to the end, 
and, by hu. perseverance, baffled those who, if he had acknowledged 
himself wrong by stopping, would have biased bam without me«y 
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He once had an edifying advantage over them. He was enumera- 
ting the humanities which endeared Dr. Johnson to hia mind, and, 
at the close of an agreeable catalogue, mentioned, as last and noblest^ 
Ids carrying the poor victim of disease and dissipation on his back 
through Fleet Street — at which a titter arose from 6ome, who were 
struck by the picture as ludicrous, and a murmur from others, who 
deemed the allusion unfit for ears polite. He paused for an instant, 
and then added in his sturdiest and most impressive manner, ‘An 
act which realises the parable of the good Samaritan,’ at which his 
moral and delicate hearers shrunk rebuked into deep silence.” 

The first course of lectures was soon afterwards published, under 
the title, Lectures on the English Poets, delivered at the Surrey 
Institution, and was well received — a second edition appearing in 
the following year. The volume is perhaps one of the most 
generally interesting of his critical works. He handles his subject 
with great gusto, acuteness, and felicity of touch ; you feel that 
much patient thinking must have been exercised by the writer 
before giving his final judgments on our great poets. Many of these 
judgments show a very delicate apprehension of the authors under 
notice, mingled with an exquisite sensitiveness to beauty of every 
kind, moral and material. The reader capable of enjoying an in- 
tellectual treat of a high order will linger over Reflections on Poetry 
in General, the Remarks on Shakespeare and Milton, aud his account 
of the Rise and Progress of the Lake School of Poetry. 

His Lectures on the English Comic TFriters were delivered and 
published in the year following — 1S19. They include a great variety 
of interesting subjects — the comic poets and dramatists, the perio- 
dical essayists, the great novelists of the last century — Fielding, 
Smollet, Sterne and Richardson — as well as some of the modern 
writers of fiction, such as Scott and Godwin. The works of Hogarth 
also come nndor review. The reader may not agree with him in his 
estimate of Steele, whom lie places above Addison, but lie should 
carefully read the critic’s reasons for his opinion. In his criticism 
on Johnson there will be no difference of judgment His remarks 
on the Congreve and Wycherley group of dramatists have been pro- 
nounced by Leigh Hunt almost equal to Lamb’s, leaving a truer 
impression respecting them, as well as containing the most detailed 
criticism on their individual plays. His opinions of Rabelais, 
Montaigne, Cervantes, and Le Sage, which occur in the lectures on 
the Essayists and Novelists, are among the good things in this 
volume. 
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In 1JS17 and 181S he contributed articles to the Champion, the 
Framtncr, and the Yellow Dwarf, a periodical started by Mr John 
Hunt, which only lived a few months. Most of these article* were 
afterwards reprinted in his collected volumes. An Edinburgh maga- 
une about this date contained some ol his lucubrations — emt of them 
bung on the question “Whether Tope was a Poet.* In 1819 appeared 
A Letter to William Gifford, Ltq,from Will urn Hazlitt, Itq It eon- 
sins of eighty seven pages, and eapcees “the wretched cavilling", 
wilful falsehoods and omissions, and servile malignity* of the 
disgraceful articles in the Quarterly Jlerwv on hi* Ilovni Tofc!«* 
C7tnrarieri of £l~abrj*arii Plays, and Ledum on £Ae Engluh Poet*. 
TliCM attacks, as well as those in Blathmoit Hayvnne, will be spoken 
of more fully in a subsequent page. Talfonrd said that the latter 
portion of the Letter to Gifford was one of Hail tt’a noblest effusions. 

In >819 was published Pchivrol Essays, tnth Sketches 0/ Putfic 
C7i a raderr It was Sir Hone 1 proposal to collect Uailitt's poli- 

tical writings from the columns of the Uorrxng ChrsmvU and other 
journals, and he was the publisher of the volume. It was dedi 
rated to John Hunt, one of tbe sturdiest and muet independent of 
Liberals, and a man ol the highest probity The preface to this 
collection runs to a considerable length— thirty-six pages. His aon 
eavs of it, that in his mind it u “the very finest and most manly 
exposition of high political principle that was ever put forth, and 
the whole of the volume breathes the noblest spirit of liberty and 
virtue.® Ilia opening words are “I am no politician, and still 
less can I V said to be a party man , but I have a hatred for tyranny, 
and a contempt for It tools , and this feeling I have expressed as 
often and a* strong, v j I coa.i ,* and a few pages farther on, after 
defining his pnuup»es> and politics “Thu is the only politics 1 
know , the only patriotism I feeL The question with me is, whether 
I and all ma nkin d are boro slaves or free. That is the one thing 
necessary to know and to make good. The rest lsjtoct*, nauct, mhi/t, 
pdv Secure this point, and all u safe , lose this, and all u lost* 
It may be here mentioned that in this volume were reprinted Uailitt's 
estimates of he characters of Burke, Fox, Chatham, and Pitt, from 
The Eloquence cf the Entuh Senate. 


One of the most important of Hatlitt'* works was published In 
Leetura ©* the Dramatic Literature tf the Am vf 
Elizabeth, dthrmd at o* Surrey ImtHutum. After a general 
introductory view of the subject, be criticises tbe dramatists and 
poets aateriOT to, contemporary with, and immediately si 
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Shakespeare — Sir Philip Sydney’s “Arcadia” and the works of 
Bacon, Sir Thomas Browne, and Jeremy Taylor, the Spirit of Ancient 
and Modem Literature, and the German drama contrasted with that 
of the Age of Elizabeth. This volume contains some of the best 
rriticisims from his pen. They display more than his usual strength, 
acuteness, and animation, with less of his usual acerbities of temper. 
An American critic justly says that “ his stern, sharp analysis pierces 
and probes the subject down through the surface to the centre ; and 
it is exercised in a more kindly spirit than is common with him. 
He had a profound appreciation of the elder dramatists, though a 
less social feeling for them than Lamb ; and their characteristic 
excellences drew from him some of his heartiest bursts of eloquent 
panegyric.” From Hazlitt’s criticisms and Lamb’s “ Specimens ” the 
general reader will gain a more vivid notion of the intellectual era 
they commemorate than from any other sources except the originals 
themselves. The reader will find in the Edinburgh Review for 1820 
an article on this volume from the pen of Talfourd, characterised by 
warm appreciation of the ability of Hazlitt, as well as by a discrimi- 
nating judgment of his deficiencies and limitations. “ He possesses 
one noble quality at least,” says his critic, “ for the office which ho 
has chosen, in the intense admiration and love which he feels for tlio 
great authors on whose excellences he chiefly dwells. His relish for 
their beauties is so keen, that while he describes them, the pleasures 
which they impart become almost palpable to the sense. He intro- 
duces us almost corporeally into the presence of the great of old time. 
He draws aside the veil of Time with a hand tremulous with mingled 
delight and reverence, and descants, with kindling enthusiasm, on 
all the delicacies of that picture of genius which he discloses. His 
intense admiration of intellectual beauty Eeems always to sharpen his 
critical faculties. He perceives it, by a kind of intuitive power, how 
deeply soever it may be buried in rubbish, and separates it in a 
moment from all that would encumber or deform it” The intro- 
ductory lecture is distinguished by a peculiar dignity and weight of 
style and observation, which makes it perhaps one of the best and 
most unexceptionable of his compositions. He shows that the general 
causes of that sudden and rich development of poetical feeling and 
of intellectual activity were mainly the mighty impulse given to 
thought by the Beformation, by the translation of the Bible, the 
discovery of the Hew World, and the new opening of the stores of 
classic lore. The translation of the Bible, he considers, was the chief 
influence in bringing about the great work. To use his own words, “ If 
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t!u»w -pen, by a react epnng, tbe rich treasures of religion and 
morality, which had been there locked up as in a shrine. It revealed 
the visions of the prophets and conveyed the lessons of inspired 
teachers to the meanest of tbe people. The Bible was thrown 
open to all ranis and conditions * to tun and read,’ with ita wonderful 
table of contents, from Genesis to the Revelation. - To leave 
more disputable points, and take only the more historical part* of 
the Old Testament or the moral sentiments of tbe New, there M 
nothing like them m th<* power of exciting awe and admiration or 
of riveting sympathy There is something in the character of 
Christ, too (leaving religions faith quite out of the question), of 
more sweetness and majesty, and more likely to work a change jn the 
tawd *>/ sua s, by ihs eostefljplrtmn of its rdaa jOost-, than any to 
found ia history, whether actual or feigned. His character is that 
of a sublime humanity, such as was never seen on earth before our 
race- There shone manifestly both in His words and actions, to 

every act and word of His life, a grace, a mildness, a dignity and love, 
a patience and wisdom worthy of the Son of God. His whole We 
and being were imbued, steeped in the Word Chanty He taught 
the lovfe of good for the sake of good. Without regard to personal and 
remoter mews, and made the affections of the heart the eole scat of 
moralitr, instead of tbe pnde of the understanding or the sternness 
of the wilL He has done more to humanise the thought* and 
tame the unruly passions then all who have tried to reform and 
benefit mankind.'' 

Before leaving this work, I must relate a circumstance in eon 
nection with it recorded 1 v his friend Mr Procter (Barry Cornwall). 
He says, “He ha 7 s \cry qpiJc perception of the beauties and 
defects of boots. Wh.n he was about to write hi* ‘Lectures on 
the Age of Elizabeth,' he knew little or nothing of the dramatists 
of that time, with the exception of Shakespeare. He spoke to 
Charles Lamb nnu to myself, who *w supposed by many to be 
well acquainted with those ancient Writers. I lent him about a 
do*en volumes, comprehending the finest of the old plays , and 
he th<® went down to YTintorslow Hot, in -Wiltshire, and after a 
stav of ra weeks came back to London, tolly impregnated with 
ipou it, and with all 
to comprehend the 
thoroughly than any 
upon the subject* 
e London ilogasine. 


the subject, with his thoughts fully made up t 
ha lectures written. Ard he then appeared 
character and mend of the old writers more 
other person, although^* had so lately entered 
In 1820 was starter* periodical called th 
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edited by Mr. John Scott, formerly editor of the Champion, a man 
of considerable ability and fine literary tastes, who secured as con- 
tributors some of the ablest writers of the day, among whom were 
Hazlitt, Lamb, De Quincey, and Allan Cunningham, and a year or 
two later, Thomas Carlyle, whose “Life of Schiller” first appeared 
in its pages. Lamb’s immortal “ Essays of Elia ” made their first 
appearance in this magazine. Hazlitt contributed to it about a 
dozen essays during the first two years of its existence. Two of these 
essays are included in the first volume of Table-Tallt, or Original 
Essays, published in 1821. The others were afterwards included in 
another publication of Hazlitt’s, called The Plain Speaker, which did 
not appear until some years later. A second volume of Table-Talk 
followed in 1822, and a second edition in 1824, with the additional 
title Original Essays on Men and Manners. Many of these essayB 
were written at Winterslow Hut (spelled Hutt), a coaching-inn on 
the border of Salisbury Plain, to which he had been in the habit of 
resorting when he wished to get away from London. 

This solitary and desolately situated inn wall always be re- 
membered with interest from the beautiful allusion to it in his 
Literature of the Age of Elizabeth, when speaking of the old drama- 
tists Decker and Webster. The passage will be found in the Selec- 
tions, p. 1 81. It was his favourite haunt when he wished to secure 
that entire solitude and seclusion from the world which he found 
so favourable to thought and quiet literary work. It was here 
that he drew upon his recollections of books and pictures, recalling 
what he had observed of men and things, probing his own character 
unshrinkingly, and extracting an infinite amount of self-knowledge 
from his own infirmities. It was here he would wander for hours 
over the bare, bleak pasturages and among the scantily-wooded 
hollows, and get home to his inn, miles from any other habitation, 
and set down the thoughts that had come to him on his solitary 
rambles, making the whole evening hours his own for steady and 
continuous work. Prompted by a wish to see this memorable resort 
of Hazlitt’s — a wish “ subdued and cherished long ” — the writer of 
this Memoir at last realised Ills desire, and on a beautiful spring 
day — May Day of the present year — found himself at Winterdow 
Hutt. It is on the old coach-road between London and Salisbury, 
and near the sixth milestone from that cathedral town. In the 
old days, before railways, the London coach stopped here to change 
horses, and the traveller could find good cheer and accommoda- 
tion if required. Now it is a desolate place, fallen into decay, 
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and tenanted by a labouring man and bia family, cultivating a small 
farm of some thirty acres and barely able to make a living out of it 
In winter two or three weeks will sometimes elapse without even 
a beggar or tramp or cart passing the door On the ground floor, 
looking out upon a horse-pond, flanked by two old lime trees, is a 
little parlour, which was the one probably used by Dazlitt as his 
sitting room At the other end of the houvj is a large empty room, 
formerly devoted to cock fighting matches and singlestick combats, 
in which he who first brought blood from his adversary’s head 
was pronounced victor It was with a strange and eerie feeling 
that I contemplated this little parlour, and pictured to myself the 
many Bohtary evenings during which Hazlitt sat in it, enjoying 
copious libations of hu favourite beverage, tea (for do ring the last 
fifteen years of his life he never tasted alcoholic drinks of any kind), 
perhaps reading “Tom Jones* for the tenth tune, or enjoying one 
of Congreve’s comedies, or Rousseau’s “Confessions,* or writing, 
m his large flowing hand, a doren pages of the essay “ On Persons 
one would Wish to have Seen," or “ On laving to One's Self * One 
cannot imagine any retreat more consonant with the feelings of tins 
lonely thinker, dnnng one of his period* of seclusion, than the out- 
of the world place m which I stood. In winter time it must have 
been desolate beyond description — on wild nights especially,— 
“ heaven’s chancel vault* blind with sleeb— the fierce wind sweep* 


ing down from the bare wolds around, and beating furiously against 
the doors and windows of the unsheltered hostelry 

The essays in Tolls Talk contain much vigorous thinking, many 
fine bursts of eloquence, and tender reminiscences of past days and 
bygone moods of m ind. It is almost invidious to point out particular 
papers, but I cannot refrain from naming — “ On Going a Journey,* 
“The Love of Life," “The Fear of Death," “On People with One 
Idea," “Why Distant Objecta Please,* “The Past and Future,’ , 
“The Indian Jugglers." The essay “On Living to One’s Self* is 
in his best manner, and is steeped in intense recollection of his past 
life. The author’s own early aspirations and toils after eminence 
J? & ^, as a P tunter gathered up and embalmed in his essay “On 
the Pleasures of Painting ,» which is full 0 f pathos and tender beauty, 
the spirit of long crushed hope breathes throughout its pages. 

In iSro Hazlitt's father died, an old man of eighty four Hia son 
iraa not in London at the time, and hia habits were so erratic and 
us m ovements so uncertain, that nobody knew where to address him, 
and he thus remamed in ignorance of the event until after the 
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funeral. About the same time, Mrs. Hazlitt the elder lost her 
mother, at the extreme age of ninetj'-nine. Her portrait was taken 
by John Hazlitt when 6he was ninety-six. The Rev. Mr. Hazlitt 
left four volumes of sermons. He was a correspondent of Dr. 
Priestley. His widow, bom in 1746, lived to witness the accession 
of Queen Victoria. It is probable that Hazlitt had his good father 
in his mind when he wrote the striking passage, beginning, “But 
we have known some such in happier days,” &c. (see Selections — 
“Dissenting Ministers,” page 89) 

The reception by the press and the public of Hazlitt’s productions 
during the previous few years was highly favourable. An exception, 
however, must be made in the case of BlachnxxTs Magazine, the 
Quarterly Review (then edited by Gifford), and some of the Govern- 
ment journals of the period, which attacked him with an animosity 
and unscrupulous malignity almost incredible to the present genera- 
tion. His crime in the eyes of these writers was that he was an 
uncompromising reformer, and that in Borne of his political effusions 
he had exposed the abuses of the Government, denouncing things 
and systems to which he was conscientiously opposed in terms not 
to be mistaken. Granted that his political sympathies were ardent 
and the expression of them often vehement, and that he had taken 
the unfashionable side, wilfully placing himself from the first in 
collision with all the interests that were in the suu'hine of the 
world, and with all the persons that were then nll-povcrful in 
England; surely the intrinsic ability of his purely literary works 
might have been acknowledged and their merits admitted. He 
himself never failed to do justice to the intellectual gifts of 
opponents, however keenly he may have attacked their political 
opinions and tergiversations. Witness what he always said of the 
genius of such men as Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, and Scott. 
It is never without a sad feeling, akin to regret, that he attacks 
what he considers their backslidings and launches against them 
his invective and sarcasm. But he never carried poisoned arrows 
into political conflict. In his bitterest remarks upon the changed 
opinions of Coleridge and Wordsworth, he makes you fed how 
much they were once rooted in his affection, and that, in spite of 
their differences, he can never cease to admire their genius. Such 
was hi* chivalrous sense of honour and justice. Hi? example in 
this respect was not followed by hi« enemies and nsfuiiauta. The 
merit? if his works and the recognition of his literary powers wore 
51 .-K malic illy ignored by the writers ir. the Government inti rest, 
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and the author was deliberately held up to public odium and dis* 
gust. He was denounced as an incendiary, a Radical, a Bonspartist, 
a man of loose morals, and a Cockney scribbler, the friend and com 
pamon of Leigh Hunt, the editor of the .Examiner, who was alwap 
attacking the Government— a man equally obnoxious and hateful 
The object of this litertry ruffianism was to disparage the writer 
and prevent the public from reading his works. These shameless 
attacks had the desired effect of blighting his credit with the 
publishers and seriously limiting the circulation of his books, and 
m one instance entirely stopping the sale of one of his works from 
the day on which the malignant article appeared. His friend 
Leigh Hunt was subjected to the same scandalous treatment, and 
with similar results. The public mind was in this way extensively 
poisoned with regard to these two writers and men of genius, thus 
causing a much tardier recognition of their merits in influential 
quarters than would otherwise have been the case. In order to 
justify the strong expressions used by me, it may be stated that 
I have carefully read the various articles referred to, and could, 
if necessary, produce a selection of passages which would stand 
unparalleled in the annals of criticism for their gross violation 
of tho laws and decencies of literary warfare. To such lengths did 
party feeling go m those days I Let us rejoice that this style of 
criticism has gone by, never to return. The most violent political 
partisan of the present day would shrink from using such weapons. 
Ills with pleasure I record the fact that the Quarterly fienei c, nearly 
fifty years after the date of these attacks, gave utterance, through 
the pen of Bulwer, to a most generous recognition of the genius of 
Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt. It may also be stated, injustice to Slack 
wofi Magazine, that, fifteen years later, Wilson made the amende 
honorable to Hunt in a graceful and touching passage in one of the 
“Nodes, 11 the concluding words of which were “The animosities 
are mortal, the humanities live for ever » He e\ cn invited him to 


write for the Magazine , but Hunt declined the offer 
Mention has already been made of the want of sympathy between 
Haihtt and hu wife, and of the qualities and peculiarities in each 
which stood in the way of their domestic happiness. “Never," 
says his grandson, “was there a worse-matched pair If they had 
not happened to marry, if they had continued to meet at the Lambs’, 
“ " st brother’s, they would have remained probably 

tue best of friends. She would have appreciated better his attain- 
ments and genius, but there was a aheer want of sympathy 
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from the first set-out. They married after studying each other’s 
characters very little, and observing very little how their tempers 
were likely to harmonise. ... I believe that Mr. Hazktt was 
physically incapable of giving his affections to a single object. . . . 
His wife had not much pretence for quarrelling with him on the 
ground of former attachments still lingering in bis thoughts, and 
keeping his affections in a state of tangle, for she too had had her 
little love affairs, and accepted him only when her other suitors 
broke faith.” This want of sympathy between them and alienation 
of feeling kept increasing, and their uncomfortable relations grew 
more and more distasteful to both. For some time they had been 
living apart — he often by himself at Wintcrslow Hutt, or in lodgings 
in town. 

About this time (1822) he became the subject of a singular and 
infatuated attachment. He was violently smitten with the beauty 
of Sarah Walker, daughter of a tailor m Southampton Buildings, 
at whose house he lodged. It was a sort of frenzy of platonic 
devotion. Hazhtt was in a state of hallucination about her 
beauty and moral excellence. The amazing thing about it was 
that his insane enthusiasm so over-mastered him and carried him 
off his balance, that he could not help Bpeaking about it to every 
one he knew. This unfortunate infatuation took entire possession 
of him, and he was completely carried away by it. He was really 
in a condition of mind in which he could scarcely be considered 
a responsible being. His son, in the biographical sketch prefixed 
to his father’s “Literary Remains,” speaks of the divorce of his 
father and mother, and refers to the painful incident of this infatu- 
ated attachment in the following sensible words : — “ It was in 1823 
that a circumstance occurred, the influence of which on my father’s 
public as well as private life obliges me to advert to it, although 
other reference than a bare record of the fact is as unnecessary 
to the reader as it would be painful to me. About this period, 
then, my father and mother were divorced under the law of 
Scotland. Their union had for some years past failed to produce 
that mutual happiness which was its object, owing in great measure 
to an imagined and most unfounded idea on my father’s part of 
a want of sympathy on that of my mother. For some time previous 
to this my father had fallen into an infatuation which he has him- 
self illustrated in glowing and eloquent language in a regretted 
publication called ‘Liber Amoris.’ The subject is a painful one, 
and admits of but one cheerful consolation — that my father’s name 
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and character were but momentarily dimmed by what indeed «1 
but a momentary delusion.* 

The book referred to appeared m 1823 under the title of Liber 
Amaru, or Ou New Pyynuilvn. In it be records his conversations with 
this i mag inary goddess of his admiration, who m the eyes of every 
one but himself was a very common place person. One of his critics 
spoke of the book as a most remarkable psychological curiosity, and 
one of the most signal examples extant of the power of a genuine 
passion, not merely to palliate what was wrong, but to dignify what 
was ridiculous. A lady critic says of this passage in Haxlitt’s life, that 
“ it u enongh that no vicious or sensual man could have fallen into 
each fascination, nor any decently hypocritical one have proclaimed 
it* De Quincey called it * an explosion of frenzy He threw out his 
clamorous anguish to the clouds, and to the winds, and to the air , 
canng not who might listen, who might sympathise, or who might 
sneers- the sole necessity for him was to empty hia over-burdened 
apint* A philosophical critic of the book calls it a novelty in the 
English language, and ears that he is not aware of the publi- 
cation of anything so vindicatory of the ideal theory of Berkeley 
—nothing so approaching a demonstration that mind u the gnat 
creator, and matter a fable Sira. Jameson has a very eloquent 
passage on the subject in one of her volumes. The late Lord 
Houghton incidentally expressed his great admiration of the book 
m an article on Keats in the Fortnightly Review Before leaving 
this painful subject, it will be well to give a few sentences from 
the pen of Brvan Waller Procter, better known by his rum da plum* 
Barry Cornwall, who knew Hazlitt well, met him at this time, and 
who had seen the girl at his (H.'s) lodgings. “ His intellect was 
completely subdued by an insane passion. He was, for a time, 
unable to think or talk o! anything else. He abandoned criticism 
and books as idle matters, and fatigued every person whom he met 
by expressions of her love, of her deceit, and of his own vehement 
disappointment. This was when he lived in Southampton Build 
rags, Holborn. Upon one occasion I know that he told the story 
of his attachment to five different persons in the same day, and at 
each tune entered into minute details of his love-story ‘I am 
» cursed fool,’ said he to me. ‘I MW J— going into Wills’ 
vouee-house yesterday morning , he spoke to me. I followed him 
rate the house, and whilst he lunched I told him the whole story 
inen X wandered into the Regent’s Park, where I met one of 
a suns. I walked with hua some time, and on lus using 
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some civil expression, by Jove, Bir, I told him the whole story ! ’ 
[Here he mentioned another instance which I forget] ‘‘Well, sir’ 
(he went on), ‘I then went and called on Haydon, hut he was out 
There was only his man, Salmon, there ; hut by Jove ! I could not 
help myself. It all came out ; the whole cursed story. Afterwards 
I went to look at some lodgings at Pimlico. The landlady at one 
place, after some explanations as to rent, &c., said to me very kindly, 
“ I am afraid you are not well, sir 1 ” “ Ho, ma’am,” said I, “ I am 
not well ; ” and on inquiring further, the devil take me if I did not 
let out the whole story from beginning to end.’ I used to see this 
girl, Sarah Walker, at his lodgings, and could not account for the 
extravagant passion of her admirer. She was the daughter of the 
lodging-house-keeper. Her face was round and small, and her eyes 
were motionless, glassy, and without any speculation (apparently) 
in them. Her movements in walking were very remarkable, for 
I never observed her to make a step. She went onwards m a sort 
of wavy, sinuous manner, like the movement of a snake. She was 
silent, or uttered monosyllables only, and was very demure. Her 
steady, unmoving gaze upon the person whom she was addressing 
was exceedingly unpleasant. The Germans would have extracted 
a romance from her, endowing her perhaps with some diabolic 
attribute. To this girl he gave all his valuable time, all his wealth 
of thought, and all the loving frenzy of his heart- For a time I 
think that on this point he was substantially insane — ceitainly 
beyond self-control. To him she was a being full of witchery, full 
of grace, with all the capacity of tenderness. The retiring coquetry, 
which had also brought others to her, invested her in his sight with 
the attractions of a divinity.” I have not given any extracts fiom 
this work, as, from the nature of its contents, it would be impossible 
to convey a correct idea of it by detached passages. 

With regard to the divorce mentioned by his son in the extract 
given above, both parties went to Edinburgh, swore that there was no . 
collusion between them, and, after considerable delay, obtained their 
object A detailed account of the whole transaction, including extracts 
from Sirs. Hazlitt’s diary, is given in his grandson’s Memoir. It is 
difficult to understand how the affair was carried through with so much 
coolness, and how husband and wife, so soon to be divorced, could meet 
as they did on terms of apparent friendship ; how they could drink 
tea together, arrange as to the payment of her expenses, and deal with 
each other, all through, as if the matter about which they had met in 
Edinburgh was one of the most ordinary and everyday character. 
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In 1822-23 ve articles It Jladitt appeared m the Liberal, a perio- 
dical started by lord Eyron and Shellev, and to which Leigh Hunt 
was also a contributor It only extended to four numbers. Byron** 
“Vision of Judgment* and “Heaven and Earth, a Mystery* first 
appeared in it. Llazlitt’s contributions were “ Mv First Acquaintance 
with Poets,* “Arguing m a Circle,* “On the Scotch Character,* 
* Pulpit Oratory— Chalmers and Tiring,* and “On the Spirit of 
Monarchy" 

In 1823 be issued a little volume called Charaetmdset in ike 
Manner cj Rochefoucauld! 1 Afmtmi. The book is less known than 
almost any of his writings. Mr R. II. Horne, in his introductory 
remarks to the second edition (1837), says that it contains nrv Wb-tf 
13 cmical, though nothing malevolent. Some of his most bitter 


jt_.rca.sms are distinctly levelled at himself In his most cutting 
^morons l» * striking peculiarity with him that he always brings 
truths ltv w j, 0 - Jus full share. There is stuff alone m this little 
lumself in fot-v^a reputation. To the latest edition of Chant 
volume to make^vw -Common Places* reprinted from Hunt* 
lem<ic»,(i87.),areadd^ and c Tnflc3 ^ u Air* from ^ 
Literary Examiner (1823), V ^ 

ilia (.3-91 b> «.e rf,Uo»'olSSi 
jt£L£» '*£«* » r ;z yiUT'fc 

mjVSd with tbe title iw.»j ‘“"J “* 

Juto MllnJvlrf veto IW W-l. 1. U. 

Fnei/efcjxirfui Bntannua, by B IL Ilaydon, it,, 

Hazhtt, Esq A critic writing on this essay saya, that if he wi«heo 
to give any young or urunstrueted individual a correct and exalted 
idea of what is meant by the term “The Arts* or “The Fine 
Arts,* he would simply place it in his hands. The whole tendency 
of the paper is to show that the perfection attained by all the great 
masters arose from the study of the nature which surrounded them, 
and not from that imagined improvement upon nature which lias 


been called tlie ideaL 


In the same year, 18-4, appeared Sketches ef Un Principal Picture 
Galleries in England, mlh a Crvitcirm on u Mamage-d-la If ode.* In 
no department of criticism did Hazhtt write with more insight, 
power, and picturesquenes* than on painting and pictures. Leigh 
Hunt considered him the greatest entic on art that ever appeared 


(“his writings on that subject casting a light like a painted 
window *). Some of the opening sketches prefixed to his descrip- 
tions of the galleries of Dulwich, Stafford House, Burleigh, and 
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Blenheim, are as charming as the best pictures they celebrate. The 
volume is full of beauties, although it seems to he written carelessly, 
and often in too dazzling language. The reader will find in it his 
account of the Cartoons of Raphael, of Rembrandt’s picture of 
Joseph’s Dream, his estimate of Holbein, of Poussin, and Watteau. 
His description of the Stafford Collection is prefaced by some 
striking observations on the duration of works of art. In his 
account of the pictures at Burleigh House there is a passage redolent 
with associations of the past, and embodying his recollections of a 
visit twenty years before, which may be pointed out as one of the 
most tender and eloquent he ever wrote. It is only one of several 
to be found in this volume. It may be here mentioned that a 
volume containing almost all that Hazlitt has written on the Pine 
Arts, including his sketches of the English Picture-Galleries, has 
been edited by his grandson, Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, and published by 
Messrs. Reeves & Turner. 

Having got rid of his wife by divorce, according to the law of 
Scotland in those days, and having recovered from his mad infa- 
tuation for his lodging-house-keeper’s daughter, who, it is almost 
superfluous to say, not long afterwards married a younger and less 
imaginative lover, he astonished his family and friends by very soon 
making a second marriage. In one of his many joumeyings from 
and to London he made the acquaintance in a coach of a lady with 
some property, named Bridgwater. It is not reported how much 
time elapsed between the first meeting and their marriage, but the 
latter took place in the first half of 1824. In August of the same 
year they started on a trip to the Continent, during which his son, 
then a lad of about fourteen or fifteen, joined them. Por some 
months they travelled about, visiting Paris, Turin, Florence, Rome, 
Venice, Milan, Geneva, and by the Rhine to Holland. During this 
tour he had opportunities of studying the Italian masters, and 
described them, as well as the places he visited, in a series of letters 
to the Morning Chronicle. He returned to London without his wife, 
who never afterwards rejoined him. Those who might be expected 
to give any information as to the cause of this abrupt termination 
of the brief period of his second married life are silent, and we are 
left to form our own conclusions. All we are told by Mr. W. C. 
Hazlitt is this : “ Mr. Hazlitt and his son returned home alone. Mrs. 
Hazlitt had stopped behind. At the end of a fortnight he wrote to 
her, asking her when he should come to fetch her ; and the answer 
which he got was that she had proceeded to Switzerland with her 
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niter, anti that they had parted for erer* A writer on Jlaslitt— 
hlr SainUbury — say* very jaatly of this matter, “'When & man wth 
,ucb antecedents marries a woman of whom no one has anything 
bad to «y, lives with her for a year, chiefly on her money, and u 
then quitted by her with the information that she will hare nothing 
more to do with him, it is not, l think, uncharitable to conjecture 
that most of the fault is his " 

The letters he wrote while on hu journey were published the 
following year (1826) In a volume entitled botu tf a Jounury in 
Francs and Italy This memorial of travel u full of enjoyment, 
observation, and thought, Hu conversation was described by one 
who fell in with him on the journey as being better than any book 
on the art pictorial he hsd ever read. His local descriptions — 
the pMsaga across the Alps, his sketches of Swiss and Italian 
scenery, of Home, Venice, and the Italian cities — are conspicuous 
for their vividness. The productions of some of the great Italian 
masters are criticised with his usual skill and felicity The 
opinions of a man to eminently qualified to judge in such matters 
were read with attention and Interest. This volume has never been 
reprinted. 

We get a glimpse of Hathtt during this journey in a forgotten 
article in an early volume of •Fraser's Mojaitn* (March 1839). It is 
written by Captain Medwm, the friend and biographer of Shelley 
The article is entitled M llarlitt in Switzerland A Conversation ” 
ifedwin, who does not tell us how he came to meet Haalitt, begins by 
saying that he found him living in a cottage near Vcvay, on the Lake 
of Geneva. He describee him as by no means striking in appearance, 
though not unprepossessing — bis dress neglected, bis face nnsliaven. 


Ilia countenance bore the marks of intense application, and there 
was such a habitual expression of melancholy, as though ha waa 
brooding over past miseries or indulging m hopeless view a of the 
future. Dm figure was emaciated and his vital energy apparently 
Very low His body seemed only a tenement for spirit. A con- 
versation ensued, the substance of which is given in five or aix 
pages, It was about tlyron, Scott, Shakespeare, and other literary 
own'i'i * ,tS COI1 ^ a * lon he entered into a long history of his 
recution t h7X r ° I ‘ ES> oeglect by the public, and his bitter per- 
Tb. .tori, ttau tombed, nbnul ,» 
u .Itenpt ,r££°/» r hsU “ h °" r 1 ? »»* "HW, 

teeing to both. At last, ha feeUo S** whlch **» (il3 ' 

4 -king himself up into a fury, he poured 
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fortli the fiercest diatribes against his assailants. Medwin tried to 
calm him, and then took his leave. 

In 1824 he prepared a volume, Selections from, the English Poets. 
In this he was assisted by Lamb and Procter. Some poets (chiefly 
living), whose works were copyright, were included in the collection. 
An injunction being threatened, the volume was withdrawn from 
sale. A few, however, got into circulation, one of which is in my 
possession. In its original form, it extended to 822 royal octavo 
double columns. It was issued in 1825 with a new title and frontis- 
piece, and consisted of 562 pages, with his name on the title-page. 
The authors not included in the re-issue are Rogers, Campbell, 
Bloomfield, Crabbe, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, Scott, Lamb, 
Montgomery, Byron, Moore, Hunt, Shelley, Thurlow, Keats, Milman, 
Bowles, and Barry Cornwall. The selections are preceded by brief, 
pithy, and comprehensive paragraphs, describing the characteristics 
of each poet. In his preface he says : “I have made it my aim to 
exhibit the characteristic and striking features of English poetry 
and English genius ; and with this view have endeavoured to give 
such specimens from each author as showed his peculiar powers of 
mind, and the peculiar style in which he excelled.” 

In 1825 was published in one volume The Spirit of the Age, or 
Contemporary Portraits. This work is regarded by some of Hazlitfs 
critics ns his best — the most matured in thought, the most impar- 
tial and deliberate in judgment, and the most finished in style. 
One calls it “ The Harvest Home ” of his mind ; another says that in 
the delicate discrimination of the finer shades of character, and in 
those evanescent forms of expression which an inferior artist might 
in vain attempt to catch, he is the Clarendon of his age. He gives 
poitiaits of Coleridge, Scott, Wordsworth, Byron, Brougham, and 
a dozen more of his distinguished contemporaries, both political and 
literary. The portrait of Byron is a masterpiece of analysis of that 
poet’s wayward genius and character. The character of Cobbett, 
considered by many of Hazlitfs admirers ns one of the best pieces 
he ever wrote, and which originally appeared in Table-Talk in 1820, 
is not given in the first edition of The Spirit of the Age, but appears 
in the third, edited by his son, 1835, and i n subsequent editions. 

The Plain-Speaker ; Opinions on Books, Men , and Things, 2 vols., 
1S26, was the next work which he gave to the public. These essays 
present a great variety of subjects discussed in Hazlitfs best manner. 
The titles of some of them have only to be named to whet the 
appetite of the reader. “ Whether Genius is Conscious 0/ its Powers,” 
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x Oa Application to Study,” “ Oa Beading Old Books,” “ On People 
of Sense," “ On Depth and Superficiality," “ Oa Personal Character, 

« On the Qualifications Necessary to Success m Life,” and many more. 
The volume includes the most of the articles he contributed to the 
London Magazine in 1 820 and J 8r I Talfourd has pronounced these 
as veil as most his previous essays “to differ not so nutch w degree 
as in kind from that of all others of their class. There is a "weight 
and substance afiout them which makes ns feel that, amidst all their 
dexterous analysis, they are in no email measure creations. The 
quantity of thought which is accumulated upon Ins favourite 
subjects, the variety and richness of the illustrations, apd the 
strong Eense of beauty and pleasure which pervades and animates 
the composition, give them a place, if not above, yet apart from, 
the writings of all other essayists. They have not, indeed, the 
dramatic charm of the old Spectator and Tatler, nor the airV toneb 
■with which Addison and Ste»le skimmed along the surface of 
many-coloured life , but they disclose the subtle essence of char- 
acter, and trace the secret springs of the affections, with ft more 
learned and penetrating spirit of human dealing than either of these 
essayists.” 


The work above described was the last collection of essays given 
by Mr Hazlitt to the public. His son afterwards gathered together 
and published two volumes of essays contributed to various perio- 
dicals, and not included in Toil* Talk or The Plain Speaker TheV 
will be found indispensable companions to these collections. It is 
well, therefore, to give a brief accoant of these before proceeding to 
describe the fast two works from his pen, hw Contersalutfis xnt) i 
JTortdecte end the Li/* 0/ A'apo! an. The two collections of essays 
referred to are entitled Sketch* and Essays, now first collected by hu 
»«, I839 , JFtniertlow, Essays and (Mracters, written there, reflected 
byhumm, tS-,0. In these two volumes will be found his memorable 
paper, “My Pint Acquaintance with Poets ” (which, in its complete 
form, first appeared in “The Liberal” in 1833), his brilliant record of 
^conversation st one of fomVs evening under the title “ Of Tenons 
” "? 7 5‘ k , “ T ' ?*“•’ * rf a* M>mg .tolled 
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of English literature. Indeed, these two volumes include specimens 
of Hazlitt as an. essayist at his very best. In them we recognise 
the familiar hand of the acute, wilful, unselfish, benevolent philo- 
sopher, his unfailing sympathy with mankind at large, doing justice 
to the good as well as had sides of a question, and heartily relishing 
beauty and genius wherever he found them, — enemies not excepted. 
It may here be stated that in Hazlitt's Literary Remains, edited by 
his son, 1836, will be found several essays not included in either of 
the posthumous volumes named, nor in any of those published 
during Hazlitt’s lifetime. Among these is the memorable article 
“ The Fight,” describing the pugilistic encounter between Hickman 
and Neate in 1822 with marvellous vividness, and with an apparent 
skill which would almost make one suppose that Hazlitt was an 
“old hand” in that line, — a professional descnber of prize-fights 
for a sporting newspaper. I have been advised not to reprint this 
paper, but Hazlitt must be shown in every phase ; an ardent admirer 
pronounces it his chcf-d’auvrc. 

In 1827 Hazlitt contributed an article to the Examiner entitled 
“The Dandy School.” It was written soon after the appearance 
of “Vivian Grey” (not then published with Disraeli’s name as 
author), about which the fashionable world was then in ecstasies of 
admiration. As this article has never been reprinted, it is deserv- 
ing of notice here. In it he exposed the low aims of the novelist 
in his usual incisive style, indignantly protested against the degrada- 
tion of the functions of literature by such writers as the author of 
“Vivian Grey” and Theodore Hook, and treated with wholesome 
scorn the views of life and society embodied in the adventures 
and conversations of their tuft-hunting heroes. 

In 1826-27 a series of articles under the title of “Boswell 
Bedivivus ” appeared in the New Monthly Magazine. These articles 
consist of a record of conversations with Mr. Northcote, the painter, 
then about eighty years of age, whom Hazlitt had known so far 
back as 1802 through his brother John. Northcote was a shrewd 
observer, and had seen and heard a great deal in the world of art 
and literature. He had great vivacity, plenty of anecdote, and many 
recollections of people whom he had known. These attractions 
drew Hazlitt frequently to his studio. He was generally considered 
an ill-conditioned, malevolent, and unamiable man, and it is rather 
singular that Hazlitt had so strong a relish for his society. He 
says : “ The person whose doors I enter with most pleasure, and quit 
with the most regret, never did me the smallest favour. I once did 
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him an uncalled for service aod we nearly quarrelled about it It 
I were in the utmost distress, I should j ist iu soon think of asking 
his assistance as cl stepping n person on the highway Practical 
benevolence is not hu JorU. Hi* hand is eloped , but what of 
thatt Hu eye is ever open, and inflicts tbe universe. Ills silver 
accents beautiful, venerable as his silver hairs, but not scanted, flow 
as a river I never ate or drank in his house , nor do I know or 
care how tbe flics or spiders fare in it, or whether a mouse can get 
a living But l know that I can get then, what I tan get nowhere 
else — a welcome, as i! one was expected to drop in just at that 
moment, a total absence of all rerpect of persons, and of airs of 
self -consequence, refined thoughts, made more striking by ease and 
simplicity of manner— tbe busk, the shell of humanity is left at 
the door, and the spirit, mellowed by time, resides within ’ I 
asked leave to write down one or two of these conversations , he 
said I might if I thought it worth while, ‘but,’ he said, «J do 
assure you that yon overrate them. Yon have not lived long 
enough in society to be a judge.’ I have generally taken him 
as mv lay figure or model, and worked upon it, ulon man grf, by 
fancying bow he would express him*«.lf on any occasion, and making 
np a conversation according to this preconception in my mind. I 
haie also introduced little incidental details that never happened , 
thus, by lying, giving a greater air of truth to the scene— an art 
understood by meet historians 1 In a word, Mr North cote is only 
answerable for the vnt, score, and spirit there may be in these 
papers , I take all the dulness, the impertinence, and malice upon 
myself He has furnished the text. I fear 1 have often spoiled it 
by the commentary * TVe are told by Hr Patmore that in one of 
these cim\ creations Hazlitt reported something which North cote 
said should not have been printed. Ncrthccte was furious, and 
spoke of Haxhtt as “the diabolical Haxktt,* and wrote indignantly 
to the editor of the A eta JlfimtWy, in which the articles were appear 
tng The editor replied that Haxlitt should never again wnta in 
the Magazine. Notwithstanding this explosion, they continued to 
meet as before, the latter taking notes with North cote’s knowledge, 
and the conversations continuing to appear in the Maraxine. These 
“'V 6 ™ Itonght md practical mafan, 
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The work was not published in volume form until 1 830. Its title 
is Conversations of James Northcote, Esq., R.A. In the same rear 
was issued The Life of Titian; with Anecdotes of the Distinguished 
Persons of his Time, by James Northcote, Esq., E.A. Although this 
work bears the name of Mr. Northcote on its title-page, the material 
furnished by him was of a very unconnected kind, and only made 
available (with the addition of a great many notes) by Hazlitt’s 
manipulation. To swell out the work into two volumes, a trans- 
lation of Ticozzi’s Life of Titian, by Hazlitt and his son, was intro- 
duced. 

It now remains to speak of his last and largest work, The Life of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, 4 vols. Yols. I. and II. 1828. Yols. III. and 
IV. 1830. New edition, revised by his son, 4 vols. 1S52. This Life 
had loomed before his view for many years, and he meant it to be a 
monumental work. During 1827 he worked upon his cherished 
task at Winterslow Hutt The first volume and the greater part 
of the second were finished and ready for printing, when he was 
taken ill, and had to return to London for medical advice. In the 
following year the first two volumes were issued, and the author 
went on persevoringly with the remaining two volumes. His 
strength was visibly declining, and he was anxious to complete his 
task. We are told that the finishing touches were put to the last 
two volumes under the roof of Mr. Whiting, the printer, of Beaufort 
House, in the Strand. The concluding volumes were sent forth to 
the public in 1S30. The sale of the first two volumes had not been 
encouraging. Coming after Sir Walter Scott’s work on the same 
subject was a serious disadvantage, and interfered with the success 
of the book. He was to have received /500 for the copyright, but 
hiB publisher’s affairs became involved, and the result was that I10 
received no recompense for this laboriously and conscientiously per- 
formed work. This led to a pecuniary crisis, disastrous in its issue 
to Hazlitt, bringing with it the greatest inconvenience and annoyance. 
His health and spirits suffered much under this misfortune. In the 
beginning of 1830 he removed to 6 Frith Street, Soho, and there he 
was threatened with a recurrence of his previous serious illness. 
The Preface, which he intended to appear at the commencement of 
the Life, was for some reason or other omitted, but it found a place 
at the beginning of the third volume— not standing by itself, but 
incorporated with and forming part of the text. He himself, 
writing about this Preface, says in a letter to Mr. Charles Cowden 
Clarke : “ In Paris the Preface was thought a masterpiece, the best 
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and only possible defence of Buonaparte, and quite new there* 
Talfourd, in bis “Thoughts upon the Intellectual Character of 
-William Hariitt,* devotes several pages to an ingenious explanation 
of bis admiration of Napoleon One of Hailitt’s reasons for justifying 
this predilection, to himself was no doubt the revolutionary origin of 
bis hero, and the contempt with which he trampled npon the claims 
of legitimacy and humbled the pnde of kings , but Talfourd points 
out other reasons, arising from the constitution of Hartitt’s mind, 
which help us to understand this idolatrous worship lie does not 
speak with unqualified admiration of the wort. He considers it 
as often confused and spiritless, although “ redeemed by scattered 
thoughts of troeonginahtyanddepth,*and descriptions, “written with 
a master’s hand," such as that of the disastrous retreat from Moscow 
At times “ the authors strength becomes concentrated, his narrative 
assumes an epic dignity and fervour, and glows with ‘the long- 
resounding march and energy divine.’ * Mr Fonhlanque, one of the 
most acute of our political writers, and whose judgments are always 
characterised by discrimination and fairness, in & review of this 
wort in the Examiner, says, “With respect to the narrative, it is 
rapid, spontaneous, and abounding with the mental touches which 
so peculiarly distinguish this writer , although it certainly wants 
something of form and due digestion regarded as the record of a 
series of great actions and important events. To Napoleon, as a man 
of commanding intellect, Mr Hailitt will, by some, be considered 
too favourable. It is much to say, however, that in no instance 
does he spare him when, either his grand characteristics or his 
passions bring him into opposition to the great cause of liberty or 
the general benefit of mankind. There is a noble and eloquent 
exposition of the inevitable results of a free press, which is admi- 
rably demonstrative of the utter inability, from the constitution 
and nature of the human mind, of an eternal resistance on the 
part of oppression and tyranny to the operation of the interchange 
of ideas which it produces. We will venture to assert that this 


work displays a deeper insight into the sources and principles of 
morals and politics, in brief, rapid, and lightning glances — often as 
it were en pauant — than nine out of ten of the formal treatises which 
era regarded aa profound authority We would rather, for instance, 
^ jTd ” ° { t !' e remarks herein on the character of Robespierre 
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attention to two papers of his, hitherto unreprinted, which appeared 
the year after his death. They may be of interest to those who wish 
to know his opinion on the subjects discussed, adz., “ The Punishment 
of Death ” and “The Emancipation of the Jews.” The latter will be 
found in the Tailor, March 28, 1831, and the former in Fraser’s 
Magazine, January 1831. I may also add that two articles from 
his pen were written a few months before his death, and appeared 
in the New Monthly Magazine. They were entitled “The Free 
Admission” and “The Sick Chamber.” The latter will be found 
in the following Selections ; they have not been included in any of 
the volumes of his collected Essays. 

Pecuniary anxieties and disappointments bore heavily upon 
him during 1830, and he grew gradually feebler. The stirring 
events in France in July of that year seemed to give him new 
life for a while, and came to him in his shattered condition 
like a sudden and unexpected gleam of sunshine. By the tender 
care of some of his friends he seemed to rally slightly at times, but 
in the course of the summer he grew weaker and worse. Still he 
was able to think and write a little. His grandson tells us that he 
composed a paper on “Personal Politics,’’ in new of the then recent 
deposition of Charles X, and the overthrow of the Bourbon dynasty. 
It was something to have lived to see that. “I saw him (once 
only),” says Ids friend Procter, “ns he lay, ghastly, shrunk, and 
helpless, on the bed from which he never afterwards rose. His 
mind 6eemed to have weathered ail the danger of extreme sickness, 
and to be safe and as strong ns ever. But the physical portion had 
endured 6ad decay. He could not lift his hand from the coverlet ' 
and his voice was changed, and diminished to a hoarse whistle,, 
resembling the faint scream that I have heard from birds. I never 
was so sensible of the power of Death before.” All through the 
month of August he was struggling with death. He seemed to live 
on “by a pure act of volition.” He asked those who were with 
him to fetch his mother to him, that he might see her once more 
before he died. But this was impossible ; she was in Devonshire 
and eighty-four years of age. His old and ever-dear friend, Charles 
Lamb, was beside him at the close, on the iSth of September. The 
cud was so peaceful, that his son, who was sitting by his bedside, did 
not know that he had passed away till the breathing had ceased for 
a moment or two. The last words he uttered were, “Well, Fve had 
a happv life.” Let it be recorded to the honour of Francis Jeffrey 
that he" sent Hazlilt ^50, in reply to an application made from his 
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nek ted, but tie kind gift did not arrive until after hu death. Mr 
It. H. Horne saja that these who nursed him and cared tor bun 
dannghis last nice® were Charles lamb, Mi Patmore (father of 
the poet), and Sir Baml Montagu. “ I brought an Italian artist, who 
took an admirable plaster cast from Hazlitt’a face and the upper part 
of bis head. The countenance was grandly taken. It had a latent 
smile, not unlike that which gradually dawns upon one after gazing 
for a time at toms faces of the Egyptian sculptures.” "Wells, the 
author of “Joseph and his Brethren,*' went With Horne to see the 
body He had at one time been intimate with Hazlitt. He after 
wards raised a tablet to his memory in the Church of St. Anne’s, 
Soho, where he lies buried. The inscription on the tablet u a long 
one, and will be found in the “ Literary Remains." 

“When. Hazlitt died," said. Bnlwer, “he left no successor , others 
may equal him, hut none resemble. I confess that few deaths of the 
great writers of my time ever affected me more painfully than his. 
For of meet of those who, with no inferior genius, have gone be torn 
him, it may he said that in their lives they tasted the sweets of their 
immortality, they had their consolations of glory , and if fame can 
atone lot the shattered nerve, the Jaded spirit, the weaned heart o! 
those ‘who scorn delight and live laborious days,* venly they have 
their reward But Hazlitt went down to the dust without having 
won the crown for which he so bravely struggled , his reputation, 
great amongst limited circles, was still questionable to the world 
He who had done so much for the propagation of thought, from 
whose wealth so many had filled their coffers, left no stir on the 
surface from which he sank to the abyss. . A great man sinking 
smidit the twilight of his own renown, after a brilliant and un- 
clouded race, if a solemn, is an inspiring and elating influence. But 
Nature has no sight more sad and cheerless than the sun of a genius 
which the clouds have so long and drearily overcast, that There 
are few to mourn and miss the luminary when n sinks from the 
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were not present, by an unerring critical judgment ; and at times 
his page sparkles with epigrammatic brilliancy. His thoughts are 
expressed in rigorous, idiomatic, vivid, easy-flowing language. It is 
to be regretted that so few readers of the present day are acquainted 
with his works. There are several reasons for this. One of these 
reasons — upon which I have enlarged in the previous part of this 
Memoir — is the hostility directed against him during his lifetime 
by an influential class of critics, who were at the head of powerful 
literary organs on the Government side of politics. Hazlitt was 
an uncompromising politician. He was on the popular side, and 
evinced the most strenuous opposition to the existing Governments, 
at home and abroad. His thorough integrity, his denunciation of 
corruption and official servility, and his unswerving consistency, 
rendered him an object of hatred to the supporters of “things as 
they are;" and led to those personal attacks upon his works and 
literary character which undoubtedly injured his popularity as au 
author, and left behind them influences and prejudices which have 
not yet altogether ceased to act unfavourably upon his reputation. 
Another cause which has diminished his influence is the voluminous- 
ness of his writings. An author who has left so much behind him 
is at a disadvantage compared with ona of equal power whose works 
are contained within a moderate compass. For twenty years lie 
was constantly writing for Ms livelihood, and thus often compelled 
to the act of composition when his health and surroundings were 
anything hut favourable to thought. His consciousness of in- 
tellectual power, assisted by unusual command of language, induced 
him to draw continually on his mental resources, leading in some 
of his writings to repetition, and to a certain egotistical tone, 
which his enemies knew how to turn to his disadvantage, and for 
which the ability and originality of other portions were not allowed 
to atone. 

Hazlitfs writings abound in acute and eloquently expressed 
opinions on literature, art, life, and manners. No critic so 
thoroughly imparts to his readers the sense of his own enjoyment 
of genius, as well as reveals the process of it with such success 
His critical judgments are sometimes warped by personal and 
political prejudices ; but, until all their drawbacks, there are none 
superior to his in vigour and general truthfulness. Even when 
his judgments are at fault, they arc hardly calculated to mislead (be 
taste of the reader, from the ease with which it is perceived and re 
forred to its source in caprice or a momentary fit of silicon. Hazlift 
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infused, an entirely new spirit into the criticism of his day He 
stowed that the way to comprehend a work was to enjoy it, and 
that just perception is closely allied to sympathy If we trace the 
history of English criticism, we shall find that Haslitt began a new 
era , and whatever may be our opinion of his estimates of individual 
writers and artists, it must be allowed that his way of treating their 
productions — that is, sympathismgly, and not merely in a conven 
tional or prescriptive manner — is a great advance upon the previous 
methods of treatment The word" critical * hardly conveys a true idea 
of hia mode of dealing with the works and genius of great writers. 
It is a kind of treatment which had never before been attempted, or 
even dreamed of It bas been described as not so much an art 
cultivated as a new and beautiful sphere of literature created, 
ministering wholly to refined enjoyment He is less a writer than 
an illustrator, and less an illustrator than an enthusiastic expositor 
and panegyrist, whose enlogium is the spontaneous overflow of an 
exquisite perception of, and an intense sympathy with, the beauties 
on which, he expatiates. His appreciation of literature and art was 
more earnest, suggestive, and discriminating than that of any critic 
of his time or before him , while his style was calculated to nvet 
attention by its remarkable clearness, fluency, and vigour, its warmth 
and richness of colouring His knowledge of the fine arts, the drama, 
works of fancy and fiction, and other departments of literature, 
taken severally, may not equal that of some other writers, but 
taken altogether, is certainly unrivalled. His works are full of 
spirit and vivacity, and there is at the same time an intensity and 
vividness of conception which embodies ideas that are so volatile 


and fugitive as to escape the grasp of a Blower, though even pro- 
founder intellect. He professes to throw aside the conventional for- 
mality o! authorship, and to give his thoughts to the world with the 
freedom and frankness of Montaigne. He has fine sensibility, great 
imaginative power, remarkable acuteness of intellect, and a masterly 
gift of expression. His beauties aro procured by a great expen h 
tore of thinking and some of his single strokes and flashes reveal 
more to the reader’s understanding than whole pages of an ordinary 
”, e J* oae °* most suggestive of writers. There are 
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experiences of an author been more completely revealed than in the 
case of Hazlitt. There are few salient points and startling passages 
in his life that he has omitted to look upon or glance at in his 
Essays. The processes and impressions of his own mind had such 
an interest for him, that he feels a delight in recording them and 
speculating on them. In treating of a work of art or a favourite 
author, he brought to hear on their interpretation all the sym- 
pathetic insight bom of his own experience. He makes ns ac- 
quainted with all his tastes and antipathies, his prejudices and 
passions. He reveals his errors and weaknesses, and is anything 
but a self-laudator. Indeed, authorship was to him a kind of con- 
fessional. It has been remarked that some of hiB best essays may 
he said to he in a sense autobiographical, because in them he recalls 
his enthusiasms and the passionate hopes on which he fed his spirit. 
Some of these apostrophes and references to his past life are not to 
he matched for tenderness and sad regret by anything in the range 
of literature. An American critic, alluding to this peculiarity of 
Hazlitf s — his indulgence in retrospective thought and self-revelation 
— says, “ He was an epicurean in this regard, delighting to renew the 
vivid experience of the past by the glow of deliberate reminiscence, 
and to associate his best moods for work and his most genial studies 
■with natural scenery and physical comfort. No writer ever more 
delicately fused sensation and sentiment, or drew from sunshine, 
fireside, landscape, air, viands, and vagabondage more delectable 
adjuncts.” 

The extreme wilfulness of his character often led him into the 
indulgence of strong prejudices and induced a fondness for para- 
dox ; but even his paradoxes often Eerve as admirable stimulants 
to thought. In an unreprinted essay of his in a newspaper 
in 1828, “On the Causes of Popular Opinion,” he explains his 
love of paradox in this way : “ All abstract reasoning is in ex- 
tremes, or only takes up one view of a question, or what is called 
the principle of the thing ; and if you want to give this popularity 
and effect^ you are in danger of running into extravagance and 
hyperbole. I have had to bring out some obscure distinction, or 
to combat some strong prejudice, and in doing this with all my 
might, may have often overshot the mark. It was easy to correct 
the excess of truth afterwards.” 

He possessed a deep and earnest feeling for truth, which was 
indeed the guiding-star of all his thoughts and speculations. No 
truer words were ever Bpoken of him than those of Talfourd 
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when he ears that “he bad « passionate a desire for troth as others 
have for wealth, or power, or fame.* Ills purpose was alwavs pure 
and earnest, and no temptation could induce him to pervert or to 
conceal the faith that was in him. One of the most profitable 
results accruing from his critical writings is the intellectual teal 
which they communicate, sending ns to the writers on whom he 
is discoursing with a whetted appetite, cageT to relish their beauties. 
So keen la his enjoyment of every t«ut of beauty and truth in 
literature and m life which forcibly strikes his imagination, *o 
warm the feeling that pervades his thought, and so rich the colour* 
ing in which tha thought is invested, that he at once makes captive 
our sympathies, and compels us “by his so potent art" to join in 
his admiration. One remarkable peculiarity in his writings is his 
love of quotation, which is always just, sinking, and unTOi*takab\v 
felicitous. Emerson says, “We are as mneh informed of a writer's 
genius by what he selects as by what he originates. We read the 
quo tab on with his eyes, and find a new and fervent sense ■ Some 
of Haslitf* essays were so studded with nch gems of thought, that 
the pages shine like cloth of gold. To the charges made by some 
of his critics that he wm inconsistent, that he had a narrow range 
of ideas and repeated himself, and that he made personal attacks on 
his friends, he gives the following answer in a newspaper article 
which has never been reprinted —“I have been accused of in- 
consistency for writing an essay, for instance, on the Advantages 


of Pedantry, and another On the Ignorance of the Learned, as if 
ignorance had not its comforts as well as knowledge. The person- 
alities I have fallen into have never been gratuitous. If I have 
sacrificed my friends, it has always been to a theory 1 have been 
found fault with for repeating myself, and for a narrow range of 
ideas. To a want of general reading I plead guilty, and am sorry 
for it , hut perhaps if I had read more, I might have thought lass. 
As to my barrenness of invention, I have at least glanced over a 
number of subjects— painting, poetry, prose, play*, politics, parha 
mectary speakers, metaphysical lore, books, men and things. There 
w some point, some fancy, some feeling, some taste, shown in treat- 
ing of these. Which of my conclusions have been reversed 1 Is it 
what I said ten years ago of the Bourbons, winch raised the war 
oop against me? Surely all the world are of that opinion, now 
there « 1,'^ E’ vea proof of some talent, and of more honesty , if 
line that i,,v l* nt ° f met h°d, there is no common place, nor ft 

to. ft.t tok, *, IrpeU to toJXLhs* 
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1 at least appear such as I am. ... I hope to he acquitted of an 
absolute dearth of resources, and want of versatility in the direc- 
tion of my studies.” 


Hazutt’s Personal Characteristics. 

We have one or two descriptive accounts of Hazlitt by friends 
which enable us to form some notion of his personal appearance 
and ways. Talfourd describes him to have been “of the middle 
size, with a handsome and eager countenance, worn by sickness and 
thought, and dark hair, which had curled stiffly over the temples, 
and was only of late years sprinkled with grey. His gait was 
slouching and awkward, and his dress neglected ; but when he 
began to talk, he could not be mistaken for a common man. In the 
company of persons with whom he was not familiar his bashfulness 
was painful ; but when he became entirely at ease, and entered on 
a favourite topic, no one’s conversation was ever more delightful. 
He did not talk for effect, to dazzle, or surprise, or annoy, but 
with the most simple and honest desire to make his view of the 
subject entirely apprehended by his hearer. There was sometimes 
an obvious struggle to do this to his own satisfaction ; he seemed 
labouring to drag his thought to light from its deep lurking-place ; 
and, with modest distrust of that power of expression which he 
had found so late in life, he often betrayed a fear that he had 
failed to ro.ikc himself understood, and recurred to the subject again 
and again, that he might be assured be had succeeded. In argu- 
ment he was candid and liberal ; there was nothing about him 
pragmatical or exclusive.” For many years previous to his death 
he abstained entirely from tbe use of alcoholic liquors, having found 
indulgence’ *n them to be injurious to his health. We are told 
that the cheerfulness with which he made thiB resolution and 
adhered t'° It was one of the most amiable traits in his character. 
To gi ve 'JTalfourd’s words, "He had no censure for others, who, 
with the Eam0 motive, were less wise or less resolute ; nor did he 
think he earne d, by his own constancy, any right to intrude 
advice. • • He avowed that he yielded to necessity ; and instead 
of avoid ‘ m S the sight of that which he could no longer taste, he 
was se ]dom so happy as when he sat with friends at their wine, 
p^^jpating in the sociality of the time, and renewing his own past 
eD j 0Vll \ent in that of his companions, without regret and without 
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envy In society, as in politics, be was no fimehefr He loved 
‘to hear the chimes at midnight,’ without considering them 63 a 
su mmons to rise. At these seasons, when in his happiest mood, 
he used to dwell on the conversational powers o! his fnends, and 
live over again the delightful hours he had passed with them, 
repeat the pregnant pups that one had made, tell over again a 
story with which another had convulsed the room, or expand in 
the eloquence of a third , always best pleased when he could detect 
some talent which was unregarded by the world, and giving alike 
to the celebrated and the unknown due honour " 

Sir Bryan Waller Procter (Barry Cornwall) aw a great deal of 
Haditt during the last twelve or thirteen yearn of bis life, and has 
left on record his impressions of him. He first met him at Buppcr 
at Leigh Hunt’s. He expected to find a severe, defiant-looking being, 
instead of which he met a grave man, diffident, almost awkward in 
manner, whose appearance did not impress him with much respect 
“He had a quick restless eye, however, which opened eagerly when 
any good or bnght observation was made , and he fo-ind at the 
conclusion of the evening, that when any question aroe^, the most 
sensible reply always came from him. He had no thin g that was 
parsimonious or mean in his character, and ni vet thought of eating 


or drinking except when hunger or thirst reminded him of these 
wants. TTith the exception of a very rare dinner or supper with a 
friend or intimate, his time wa3 generally spent alone. After a late 
breakfast he took h« quire of foolscap paper, and commenced writing, 
m a large hand, almost as largo as text, his day’s work. There never 
was any rough draft or copy He wrote readily— not Tory swiftlv, 
hut easily, as if he had made np his mind , and this was ithe manu- 
script that went to the printer He was of the middle! me. With 
eager, espressive eyes , n ear which his black hair, spnnklfcd sparsely 
with gray, curled round in a wiry, reso] ute manner His grey eyes, 
not remarkable in colour, expanded into great expression irhen occa- 
sion demanded it Being very shy, however, they often evaded Tour 
steadfast look. They never (as has been asserted by ecunel one) had 
a sinister expression, but they some tunes flamed with 'mdiei'ant 


when tW owner was moved to anger, hke X Jes of 
er angry men. At home I 113 style of ires (or undress) wi, perhaw 

iJKtirr tt "t ™ to f'““ ■ tal i» iJS. ri- 

mode Beat appearance when he went abroL His 

dunUyll^w^v 'T 6 ; Weai b and « ,t “ a T» dthoughSJ arms 
P 3 hnngth, which he used to put forth when be pbfyed at 
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rackets with Martin Burney and others. He played in the old Fives 
Court (now pulled down), and occasionally exhibited impatience when 
the game went against him. The whole of many, and the half of 
more days, were consumed in this amusement It was here that he 
witnessed the play at fives of the celebrated John Kavanagh, of whom 
he has written an account — at once an eulogy and an epitaph.” 

Mr. P. G. Patmore, who knew Hazlitt during the last sixteen or 
seventeen years of his life, devotes a large portion of the three 
volumes called “My Friends and Acquaintances” to recollections 
of him. From these the following sentences are taken : — “ For depth, 
force, and variety of intellectual expression, a finer head and face 
than Hazlitts were never seen. I speak of them when his coun- 
tenance was not dimmed and obscured by illness, or clouded and 
deformed by those fearful indications of internal passion which he 
never even attempted to conceal. The expression of his face, when 
anything was said that seriously offended him, or when any pecu- 
liarly painful recollection passed across his mind, was truly awful 
— more so than can be conceived as within the capacity of the human 
countenance ; except perhaps by those who have witnessed Edmund 
Kean’s last scene of Sir Giles Overreach from the front of the pit. 
But when he was in good health, and in a tolerable humour with 
himself and the world, his face was more truly and entirely answer- 
able to the intellect that spoke through it than any other I ever 
saw, either in life or on canvas ; and its crowning portion, the brow 
and forehead, was, to my thinking, quite unequalled for mingled 
capacity and beauty. . . . The forehead, as I have hinted, was mag- 
nificent ; the nose precisely that (combining strength with lightness 
and elegance) which physiognomists have assigned as evidence of a 
fine and liighly cultivated taste ; though there was a peculiar char- 
acter about the nostrils, like that observable in those of a fiery and 
unruly horse. The mouth, from its ever-changing form and char- 
acter, could scarcely be described, except as to its astonishingly 
varied power of expression, which was equal to, and greatly re- 
sembled, that of Edmund Kean. . . . He always lived (during the 
period of my intimacy with him) in furnished lodgings. . . . He 
usually rose at from one to two o’clock in the day — scarcely ever 
before twelve ; and, if he had no work in hand, he would sit over 
his breakfast (of excessively strong black tea and a toasted French 
roll) till four or five in the afternoon — silent, motionless, and self- 
absorbed, as a Turk over his opium-pouch ; for tea served him pre- 
cisely in this capacity. It was the only stimulant he ever took, and 
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At tins instant he may be preparing lor me some compliment above 
my deserts, as he has sprinkled such among his admirable books, for 
which I rest his debtor , or, for anything I know or can guess to the 
contrary, he may he about to read a lecture on my weaknesses, lie 
is welcome to tVm (as he was to my humble hearth), if they can 
divert a spleen or ventilate a fit of snllenneas. 1 wish he would 
not quarrel with the world at the rate he does , but the reconciliation 
must be effected by bimself, and I despair of living to see that day 
But, protesting against much that he has written, and some things 
which he chooses to do , judging him by hu conversations, which I 
enjoyed so long and relished to deeply, or by his books, in those 
places where no clouding passion intervenes — I should belie my 
own conscience if 1 raid less than that 1 think W H. to be, in his 
natural and healthy state, one of the wisest and finest spirits breath- 
ing So far from being ashamed of that intimacy which was betwixt 
ns, it is my boast that I was able for to many years to have preserved 
it entire , and I think l shall go to my grave without finding, or 
expecting to find, such another companion.* 

Kext among these records of opinion regarding Hazlitt I place 
the following desultory remarks by Bryan Waller Procter, known 
in literature by the wmi At -pbim of Barry Cornwall, and as the 
father of the poetess, Adelaide Procter Procter was the intimate 
and esteemed friend of Harlitt for sixteen or seventeen rears before 
his death, and the companion of Iamb, Hunt, and other men of 
letters of the tune. These remarks are little more than a rough 
draft, jotted down between his seventy fifth and seventy-ninth years 
— mere memoranda for & more complete portrait which he contem- 
plated. He died at the age of eighty-seven. He was a man of 
refined literary tastes and culture, and an accomplished writer both 
in prose and verse. He had a sound judgment and wide sympathies, 
and was capable of forming a sober and unexaggerated estimate of 
his contemporaries. Hence the value of his remarks on the subject 
of this Memoir 


“Justice has never been done, I think, to the great and varied 
talents of William Harlitt. The opinion of the dominant party 
(‘public opinion,' as it is called) was directed against him daring 
fv *“* tI ' at °P lB10n has continued to prevail, amongst the 
unthinking and easy multitude, ever since. Hazlitt himself 
tod * few radices, and his free mawfe*- 
SSliiT T® ■Mw* « «* excuse for the slander and 
J with which he -was perpetually assailed. He attacked 
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others, indeed (a few only), and of these he expressed his dislike 
in terms sometimes too violent perhaps. . . . Yet, when an oppor- 
tunity arose to require from him an unbiassed opinion, he was 
always just. . . . Subject to the faults arising out of this his warm 
temperament, he possessed qualities worthy of affection and respect. 
He was a simple, unselfish man, void of all deception and pretence ; 
and he had a clear, acute intellect, when not traversed by some 
temporary passion or confused by a strong prejudice Almost all 
men come to the consideration of a subject (not mathematical) with 
some prejudice or predilection. And even a prejudice, as Burke 
says, has its kernel (which should be preserved) as well as its husk 
(which should be cast aside). Like many others, he was sometimes 
swayed by his affections. He loved the first Napoleon beyond the 
bounds of reason. He loved the worker better than the idler. 
He hated pretensions supported merely by rank or wealth or repute, 
or by the clamour of factions. And he felt love and hatred in an 
intense degree. But he was never dishonest. He never struck 
down the weak nor trod on the prostrate. He was never treache- 
rous, never tyrannical, never cruel. . . . The history of Hazlitt is 
like that oi some oi the scholars of former times, who were always 
face to face with misfortune. Merit (especially without prudence) 
is of insufficient strength to oppose injustice, which is always 
without pity. It seems to be a hopeless task to be always toiling 
up an ascent, where power and malignity united stand armed at 
the top. Then at one time he had ill-health, which added its 
weight to the constant obloquy with which he was assailed. To 
oppose this were the strength arising from a sense of injustice and 
the native vigour of his own soul. He had a grand masculine 
intellect, which conquered details as well as entireties, and rejected 
nothing which helped the understanding. . . . The decisions of 
a hostile majority pressed down (as I have said) the reputation of 
IV ill Lam Hazlitt, and no one has taken the trouble to elevate it 
to its proper position since. . . . Hazlitfs range of thought was 
very extensive. He wrote on books and men, on politics and 
manners. Metaphysics were not too remote from him, nor was 
the stage too trivial or too near. In his pages you may read of 
Berkeley and Hume, of Jeremy Taylor and Sir Thomas Browne. 
You may recreate yourself with Shakespeare and Milton, with 
"Wordsworth, with Pope, and Lord Byron. He hnq commented 
on philosophers and divines, on tragedy and comedy, on poetry 
and politics, on morals, on manners, on style, on reasoning. . . 
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H&xUttfi critical style, in all ease* ■where he does not overwhelm 
it by elaborate eulogy, is strong, picturesque, and expressive. As 
a piece of eloquent writing, few passages in literature surpass his 
‘Introduction to the Literature of Elimbeih.’ Leigh Hunt said, 
cleverly, that his ‘criticism* on art threw a light on the subject 
us from a painted window * No man was competent to write 
upon Hailitt who did not know him personally Some things of 
which he has been accused were referable merely to temporary 
humour or irritability, which was not frequent, and which was 
laid aside in an hour At other times (by far the greater portion 
of his life) he was a candid and reasonable man. He felt the 
injuries and slanders, however, which were *pit forth upon him, 
acutely, and resented them. He was not one of those easy, 
comfortable, and so-called ‘good natured' men, who are simply 
inaccessible to strong emotions, and from whom the minor ills of 
life fall off, without disturbing them, like mm from a pent house 
top His essays are full of thought , full of delicate perception*. 
They do not speak of matters which he has merely seen or remem- 
bered, but enter into the rights and wrongs of persons , into the 
meaning and logic of things , into causes and results , into motives 
and indications of character He u, in. short, not a raconteur, hut 
a rcasoner This will be observed u» almost all his numerous 
essays. If he u often ostentatious, that is to say, if he accumulates 
imago upon image, reason upon reason, it is simply that he is more 
in earnest than other writers." 

A few sentences have already been given from Bulwer’s 11 Thought* 
on the Genius and Writings of William Haxlitt," contributed to the 
Lxlrrary Remauu, which appeared fix years after his death The 
following gentences are taken from the same article — “ He had o 


keen sense of the Beautiful and the Subtle , and what is more, he 
wa* deeply imbued with sympathies for the Humane. He ranks 
high among the social writers — his intuitive feeling was in favour of 
the multitude , yet had he nothing of the demagogue in literature, he 
did not pander to a single vulgar passion. Posterity will do him 

justice A complete collection of his works is all the monument 
he demands. To the next age he will stand amongst the foremost 
of the timber* of the present , and that late and tardy retribution 
wui assuredly be bis, which compensates to others the neglect to 
SET* i EeB ‘, M aometlrae3 (though not so frequently as we 
tbev re . tnbutl0n which, long after the envy 

y P kea ia dumb, and the errors they themselves committed 
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fthi forgotten — invests with interest everything that is associated 
with their names ; — making it an honour even to have been their 
contemporaries 

Thirty years later the same critic again spoke of Hazlitt in the 
following terms: — “Amidst all his intolerant prejudices and his 
wild extravagance of apparent hate, there are in Hazlitt from time 
to time — those times not unfrequent — outbursts of sentiment scarcely 
surpassed among the writers of our century for tender sweetness, 
rapid perceptions of truth and beauty in regions of criticism then 
hut sparingly cultured — nay, scarcely discovered — and massive frag- 
ments of such composition as no hand of ordinary strength could 
hew out of the unransacked mines of our native language. . . It 
is not as a guide that Hazlitt can be useful to any man. His 
merit is that of a companion in districts little trodden — a companion 
strong and hardy, who keeps our sinews in healthful strain ; rough 
and irascible ; whose temper will constantly offend us if we do not 
steadily preserve our own ; but always animated, vivacious, brilliant 
in his talk ; suggestive of truths even when insisting on paradoxes ; 
and of whom, when we part company, we retain impressions stamped 
with the crown-mark of indisputable genius.” {Quarterly Review, 
January 1867, “Charles Lamb and Some of his Companions.”) 

“Hazlitt,” says Thackeray (in a review of Horne’s “New Spirit of 
the Age” in the Morning Chronicle, 1845), “was one of the keenest 
and brightest critics that ever lived. "With partialities and pre- 
judices innumerable, he hud a wit so keen, a sensibility so exquisite, 
an appreciation of humour or pathos, or even of the greatest art, 
so lively, quick, and cultivated, that it was always good to know 
what were the impressions made by hooks, or men, or pictures on 
such a mind ; and that, as there were not probably a dozen men in 
England with powers so varied, all the rest of the world might be 
rejoiced to listen to the opinions of this accomplished critic. He 
was of so different a caste to the people who gave authority in hia 
day — the pompous big-wigs and schoolmen, who never could pardon 
him his familiarity of manner, so unlike their own — his popular — 
too popular — habits and sympathies, so much beneath their dignity. 
... In all his modes of life and thought he was so different from 
the established authorities, with their degrees and white neckcloths, 
that they hooted the man down with all the power of their lungs, 
and disdained to hear truth that came from such a rugged pliilo- 
topher.” 

In her “History of England during the Thirty Years’ Peace.” 
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Harriet Martjnesu thus writes of Harbti — u In Ilatlitt we loet the 
I nnec of critics , and after be «m gone, there were many who could 
never look at a picture, or tee a tragedy, or ponder a point of morals, 
or take a survey of any public character, without a melancholy sense 
of loss m Hazlitt’s alisence and silence. Tb<-re can scarcely he a 
stronger gratification of the critical faculties than m reading Hazlitta 
essays. He was not an amiable and happy, but be was a strong and 
courageous-minded man. His constitutional irritability was too 
restless to be soothed by the influences of literature and art, and 
his friends suffered from his temper almost as much as himself 
Yet he was regarded with respect for his ingenuous courage in 
saying what was true about many important things and persons of 
his tune, of whom it was fitting that the truth should be told. 
Haibtt would have passed his life as an artist, hut that he could 
not satisfy bis own critical taste, and had no patience with any 
paction but the first in any department in which he worked. 
The greater part of his life, therefore, was spent in a province of 
literature in which he was supreme in his own day, if not alone. 
As an essayist, he had rivals , as a critical essayist, he had none.* 

Dr Richard Garnett, m ft carefully written and discriminative 
article on William Hazhtt in the new edition of the Eruyehpadia 
Bnlannvo, thus speaks of this writer “ Harbtt’a criticisms on Shake- 
speare, the Early Dramatists, the English Poets, Comic Writers, the 
Novelists and Essayists, are masterpieces of ingenious and febeitou* 
exposition. As an essayist, he is even more effective than sa a 
critic, for his style of composition allows more scope to the strikin'’ 
individuality of his character Being enabled to select his own sub- 
jects, he escapes dependence upon others either for his manner or his 


illustrations, and presents himself by turns as a metaphysician, a 
moralist, a hunioun-t, a painter of manners and characteristics, hut 
always, whatever his ostensible theme, deriving the essence of bis 
commentary from his own bo6om. This combination of intense sub- 
jectivity with strict adherence to his subject is one of Harbtt’s mast 
distinctive and creditable traits. Intellectual truthfulness u a 
passion with him. He steeps hw topic in the hues of bis own 
mdmduabty, hut never uses it as a means of self-display 
With many senous defects both on the intellectual and the moral 
side, Haehtrt character in both had at least the ment of sincerity 
and consistency He was a compound of intellect and passion, and 
the refinement of his critical analysis 13 associated with vehement 
eloquence and glowing imagery He was equally * 
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dissector, and, as Bulwer justly remarks, a much better judge of men 
of thought than of men of action. But he also possessed many gifts 
in no way essential to the critical character, and transcending the 
critic’s ordinary sphere. These, while giving him" rank as an in- 
dependent writer, frequently perturbed the natural clearness of his 
critical judgment, and seduced him into the paradoxes with which 
his works abound. These paradoxes, however, never spring from 
affectation ; they are in general the sallies of a mind so agile and 
ardent as to overrun its own goal. His style is perfectly natu- 
ral, and yet admirably calculated for effect. His diction, always 
rich and masculine, seems to kindle as he proceeds ; and when 
thoroughly animated by his subject, he advances with a succession 
of energetic hard-hitting sentences, each carrying his argument a 
step farther, like a champion dealing out blows as he presses upon 
the enemy.” 

The most recent opinion delivered on Hazlitt is from the pen of 
Mr. George Saintshury, and it is one with which every discriminating 
admirer of the essayist will in the main agree. It is characterised by 
that critical acumen and sound judgment which distinguish most of 
Mr. Saintsbury’s literary estimates. It will be found in Macmillan’s 
Magazine for 1887. It is only possible to give some sentences from 
the paper, which deserves a careful perusal by those who would wish 
to understand Hazlitt. 

“There is indeed no doubt that Hazlitt is one of the most 
absolutely unequal writers in English, if not in any literature, 
Wilson being perhaps his only compeer. ... It could not indeed be 
otherwise, because the inequality itself is due less to an intellectual 
than to a moral defect. The clear sunshine of Hazlitt’s admirably 
acute intellect is always there ; but it is constantly obscuied by 
diiving clouds of furious prejudice. ... He was, in literature, a 
great man. I am myself disposed to think that, for all his access of 
hopelessly uncritical piejudice,he was the greatest ciitic that England 
has yet produced ; and there are some who think (though I do not 
agree with them) that he was even greater as a miscellaneous essayist 
than as a critic. It is certainly upon his essays, critical and other, 
that his fame must rest . . . These various drawbacks only set off the 
merits which almost every lover of literature must perceive in him. 
In most waiters — in all save the very greatest — we look for one or 
two or for a few special faculties and capacities, and we know 
perfectly well that other (generally many other) capacities and 
faculties will not be found in them at all. . . . But in Hazlitt you 
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may find something of almost everything, except the finer bursts of 
wit and humour, to which last, however, he makes a certain side- 
approach by dint of hia appreciation of the irony of nature and fate. 
Almost eveiy other grace in matter and form that can be found in 
prose may be found at times in his. M°Bt of the fine writing of 
these latter days is but as crumpled tarlatan to brocaded satin 
beside the passage on Coleridge in the EngluK Poets, or the descrip- 
tion of Winterstowaud its neighbourhood in the ‘Farewell to Ess3y- 
Wnting/ or ‘On a Landscape of Nicholas Poussin’ in the TohU-Talk. 
Eead these pieces and nothing else, and an excusable impression 
might be given that the writer was nothing if not Bond, But turn 
over a dozen pages, and the most admirable examples of the grave 
end chaste manner occur He is an inveterate quote r, yet few men 
are more original. No man is bis superior in lively, gossipy descrip- 
tion, yet he conld, within his limits, reason closely and expound 
admirably Hazlitt’s enthusiastic appreciation of what is good 
in letters, bis combination of gusto with sound theory as to what is 
excellent m prose and veree, his felicitous method of expression, and 
the acuteness that kept him from that excessive and paradoxical 
admiration which both Lamb and Coleridge affected, and which baa 
gained many more pupils than his own moderation, are alwajs 
present. Nothing better bas ever been written than his general 
view of the subject as an introduction to tbe Lectures on Elizabethan 
Literature. Of the famous four treatments of the dramatists of the 
Restoration — Lamb’s, Hazlitt’s, Leigh Hunt’s, and Macaulay’s — his 
seems to me by far the best. No one bas written better on 
Pope His chapter on tbe English novelists (that is to sav, 
tbo«e of the last century) is perhaps the be.t thing ever written on 
the subject. The • Character of Cobbett’ is tbe best thing the 
writer ever did of the kind, and the best thing that has ever been 
wntten about Cobbett ‘My First Acquaintance with Poets’ 
is a masterpiece A bap-hazard catalogue of the titles of essava 


may not be very succulent. But within moderate space there is 
really no other means of indicating the author’s extraordinary range 
nf subject, and at the same time the pervading excellence of his 
treatment In criticism of English literature, he is for the 
-^ntic a subject never to bo wearied of, always to be profited by 
aberrations are often more instructive than other men’s 
right-goings , and if he sometimes fads to detect or acknowledge a 
?r er Pm * 3 3 defect - Tte fact 18 that he rn a 

born man of Utters, and that be could not help turning everything 
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lie touched into literature. . . . He was not, as it seems to me, quite 
at home in very short papers — in papers of the length of the average 
newspaper article. What he could do, as hardly any other man has 
ever done in England, was a causerie of about the same length as 
Sainte-Beuve’s, or a little shorter, less limited in range, hut also less 
artificially proportioned, than the great Frenchman’s literary and 
historical studies, giving scope for considerable digression, hut 
coming to an end before the author was wearied of his subject, or 
had exhausted the fresh thoughts and the happy borrowings and 
analogies which he had ready for it. . . . Hazlitt must have been 
one of the most uncomfortable of all English men of letters, who 
can be called great, to know as a friend. He is certainly, to those 
who know him only as readers, one of the most fruitful both in 
instruction and delight.” 



SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 

Writings of William Hazlitt. 


{The Eloquence of the British Senate ; or, Select Specimens from the Speeches 
of the Most Distinguished Parliamentary Speakers, from the beginning 
of the Reign of Charles the First to the Present Time, with Notes, Bio- 
graphical, Critical, and Explanatory. In 2 lols , 1S07.] 


THE CHARACTER OF BURKE. 

[Originally appeared in The Eloquence of the British Senate, reprinted in 
•Political Essays, with, Sketches of Public Characters, aSip, with Von following 
note : “ Tim character was written in a fit of extravagant candour at a time 
when I thought X could do justice, or more than justice, to an enemy, without 
betraying a cause," It is included, along with the characters of Fox, Pitt, 
and Lord Chatham, in one of the volumes of Bell k Sons’ edition of Hazlitt’s 
principal works, 1872.] 

There is no single speech of Mr. Burke which can convey a satis- 
factory idea of his powers of mind : to do him justice, it would be 
necessary to quote all his works ; the only specimen of Burke is, all 
that he wrote. With respect to most other speakers, a specimen is 
generally enough, or more than enough. When you are acquainted 
with their manner, and see what proficiency they have made in the 
mechanical exercise of their profession, with what facility they can 
borrow a simile, or round a period, bow dexterously they can argue, 
and object, and rejoin, you are satisfied ; there is no other difference 
in their speeches than wliat arises from the difference of the sub- 
jects. But this was not the case with Burke. He brought his 
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subject* slong with ham , ha drew has materials from himself Tho 
only limits which circumscribed his variety were tho storey of hii 
own mind- His stoch ol ideas did not consist of a tw meagre facts, 
meagrely stated, of half a dozen commonplaces tortured into a 
thousand different ways, but his mine of wealth was a profound 
understanding, meshaustible as the human heart, and various as tho 
sources of human nature He therefore enriched every subject to 
which he applied himself, and new subjects were only the Occasions 
of calling 'urth fresh powers of mind which had not been before 
exerted. It would therefore be in vain to look for the prOnf of his 
poacr* in any one of bis speeches or writings they all contain some 
additional proof of power In speaking of Burke, then, J shall 
speak of tho whole compass and circuit of his mind^-not of that 
small part or section of him which 1 have been ahlo to pvn, to do 
otherwise would bo hko the story of the man who put the brick in 
hw pocket, thinking to show it as the model of a home I have 
been able to manage pretty wvU with respect to all my other 
speakers, and curtailed them down without remorse- It woe easy to 
reduce them within certain limits, to fix their spirit, and condenso 
tf tir variety , by having a certain quantity given, you might infer 
all tho rest , it was only the same thing over again But who can 
bind Ihutexis, or cwtiflna the roving flight of genius P 
Buries Writings are better than his speeches, and indeed hia 


speeches are writings But ho seemed to feel himself more a t cose, 
to have a Culler possess on of bix faculties in addressing the public, 
than in adfresaing tho Houso of Commons. Bnrko was rawed into 
public bio , and ho seems to have been prouder of this new dignity 
than became so great a man For this reason, most of his speeches 
have a sort of parliamentary preamble to them ho scema fond of 
eocpeUmg with the Houso of Commons, and is perpetually calling 
tho Speaker out to danew & minuet wi'b him before ho begins 
There is also something like an attempt to stimulate tho superficial 
dulnws of his hearers by averting their surprise, by running into 
extravagance and he sometimes demeans himself by 
to what mav bo conadired as bordering too much upon buffoonery 
for tbo amusement of the company Those fines of Stilton were 
admirably applied to him bv some cno-“ Tho elephant to aaio 
them »pott wreathed hia proboscis Who" The troth is, that ho 

rSSKS-** m 016 H onso of ConilBCm * • ^ was eminently 
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above it; and never appeared like himself, but when, forgetful of 
the idle clamours of party, and of the little views of little men, ho 
♦ applied to Iris country and the enlightened judgment of m ankin d 
I am not going to make an idle panegyric on Burke (lie has no 
need of it) ; but I cannot help looking upon him as the chief boast 
and ornament of the English House of Commons. What has been 
said of him is, I think, strictly true, that “ he was the most eloquent 
man of his time : his wisdom was greater than lus eloquence.” Hie 
only public man that in my opinion can be put in any competition 
with him, is Lord Chatham ; and he moved in a sphere so very 
remote, that it is almost impossible to compare them. But though 
it would perhaps be difficult to determine which of them excelled 
most in his particular way, there is nothing in the world more easy 
than to point out in what their peculiar excellences consisted. They 
were in every respect the reverse of each other, Chatham’s eloquence 
was popular : his wisdom was altogether plain and practical. Burke's 
eloquence was that of the poet ; of the man of high and unbounded 
fancy: Iris wisdom was profound and contemplative. Chatham’s 
eloquence was calculated to make men act .- Burke’s was calculated 
to make them think. Chatham could have roused the fury of a 
multitude, and wielded their physical energy as he pleased : Burke’s 
eloquence carried conviction into the mind of the xotired and lonely 
student, opened the recesses of the human breast, and lighted up 
the face of nature around him. Chatham supplied his hearers with 
motives to immediate action : Burke furnished them with reasons for 
action which might have little effect upon them at the time, but for 
which they would be the wiser and better all their lives after. In 
research, in originality, in variety of knowledge, in richness of inven- 
tion, in depth and comprehension of mind, Burke had as much the 
advantage of Lord Chatham as he was excelled by him in plain 
common sense, in strong feeling, in steadiness of purpose, in vehe- 
mence, in warmth, in enthusiasm, and energy of mind. Burke was 
the man of genius, of fine sense, and subtle reasoning; Chatham 
was a man of clear understanding, of strong sense, and violent 
passions. Burke’s mind was satisfied with speculation: Chatham’s 
was essentially active; it could not rest without an object. The 
power which governed Burke’s mind was his Imagination ; that 
which gave its impetus to Chatham was Will. The one was almost 
the creature of pure intellect, the other of physical temperament. . 

There are two very different ends which a man of genius may pro- 
pose to himself, either in writing or speaking, and which will accord- 
ingly give birth to very different styles. He can have but one of these 
two objects; either to enrich or strengthen the mind; either to 
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furnish ns with new ideas, to lead the Blind into new t»*n» el 
thought, to which it was before unused, and which it was incapable 
of striking out for itself, or else to collect and embody what we 
already knew, to met our «M impressions more deeply, to mate 
what was before plain still plainer, and to give to that which was 
fimihar all the effect of noiclty In the one case we receive an 
accession to tho stock of our ideas, in the other, an additions] 
degree of life and energy is infused into them our thoughts con- 
tinue to Cow in tho same channels, but their pulse is quickened and 
invigorated I do not know bow to distinguish theso different 
styles tetter than by calling them severally tho inventive and refined, 
or tbB impressive and vigorous styles It is only the subject-matter 
of eloquence, however, which is allowed to bo re mo to or obscure. 
Tho things themselves may be subtle and recondite, but tbev must 
be dragged out of their obecunty and brrmgbt struggling to the 
light , they must be rendered plain and palpable (as far as it is m 
the wit of man to do bo), or thee are no longer eloquence. That 
which by its natural impenetrability, and in spito of every effort, 
remains dark and difficult, which is impervious to ererv rar, on 
which the imagination can shed no lustre, which can bo clothed With 
no beauty, is not a subject for the orator or poet. At tho same time 
it cannot be expected that abstract truths or profound observations 
should ever be placed in the same strong and dazzling points of 
vew as natural objects and mere matters of tact. It is enough if 
they receive a reflex and borrowed lustre, like that which cheers 
the first dawn of morning, where the effect of surprise and novelty 
gilds every object, and the joy of beholding another world gradually 
emerging out of the gloom of night, “ a new creation rescued from 


his reign,” fills the mind with a sober rapture. Philosophical 
eloquence is in writing what cAioru-scuro is in pointing , ho would be 
a fool who should object that the colours in the shaded part of a 
picture were not so bright as those cn the opposite side , the eye of 
the connoisseur receives an equal delight from both, balancing tho 
want of brilliancy and effect with the greater delicacy of the tint*, 
and difficulty of the execution. In judging of Burke, therefore, vre 
are to consider, first, the style of eloquence which he adopted, and, 
secondly, the effects which he produced with it If he did not pro- 
duce the same effects on vulgar minds as some others have done, it 
was not for want of power, but from the turn and direction of his 
*“ “ bj ' cts ' ™ 
u »rt whether he bron-ht tutu trnthe 
W ttnch brought them than 

y We “ ***"*• 111 “T ®pmion, he united the extreme of 
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refinement and strength in a higher degree than any other miter 
whatever. 

The subtlety of his mind was undoubtedly that which rendered 
Burke a less popular writer and speaker than he otherwise would 
have been. It weakened the impression of his observations upon 
others, but I cannot admit that it weakened the observations them- 
selves ; that it took anything from their real weight or solidity. 
Coarse minds think all that is subtle, futile: that because it is 
not gross and obvious and palpable to the senses, it is therefore 
light and frivolous, and of no importance in the real aflairs of life ; 
thus making their own confined understandings the measure of 
truth, and supposing that whatever they do not distinctly perceive, 
is nothing. Seneca, who was not one of the vulgar, also says, that 
subtle truths are those which have the least substance m them, 
and consequently approach nearest to nonentity. But for my own 
part I cannot help Blinking that the most important truths must 
be the most refined and subtle ; for that very reason, that they 
must comprehend a great number of particulars, and instead of 
referring to any distinct or positive fact, must point out tho com- 
bined effects of an extensive chain of causes, operating gradually, 
remotely, and collectively, and therefore imperceptibly. General 
principles are not tho less true or important because from their 
nature they elude immediate observation ; they are like tho air, 
which is not the less necessary because we neither „eo nor feel it, 
or like that secret influence which binds the world together, and 
holds tho planets in their orbits. The very same persons who are 
tho most forward to laugh at all systematic reasoning as idlo and 
impertinent, yon will the next moment hear exclaiming bitterly 
against the baleful effects of new-fangled systems of philosophy, or 
gravely descanting on the immense importance of instilling sound 
principles of morality into tiie mind. It would not be a bold con- 
jecture, but an obvious truism, to say, that all the great changes 
wliich have been brought about m the mortal world, either for tho 
better or worse, havo been introduced, not by the bare statement 
of facts, which are things already known, and which must always 
operate nearly in the same manner, but by tho development of 
certain opinions and abstract principles of reasoning on life and 
manners, on the origin of society and man’s nature in general, 
wiiich being obscure and uncertain, vary from time to time, and 
produce corresponding changes in the human mind. They are tho 
wholesome dew and rain, or tho mildew and pestilence that silently 
dcstioy. To this principle of generalisation all wiso law-givers, and 
tho systems of philosophers, owe their influence. 
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It lias always been with me a test of tbe sense anil candour of any 
one belonging to tbe opposite party, whether ho allowed Borhoto 
be a great man Of all the persons of this description that I bare 
ever known, I never met with above ono of two who woiild make 
this concession , whether it was that party feelings ran too lngh to 
admit of any real candour, or whether it was owing to an essential 
vulgarity in their habits of thinking, they all seemed to be of 
opinion that he was a wild enthusiast, or a hollow soplust, who 
was to bo answered by bits ot facts, by smart logic, by shrewd 
questions, and idle 6ongs They looked upon him as a man of dis- 
ordered intellects, because hs reasoned in a style to which they had 
not been used, and which confounded their dim perceptions If 
you 6aid that though you differed with him in sentiment, yet vou 
thought him an admirable reasoner, and a close observer of human 
nature, you wero answered with a load laugh, and some hackneyed 
quotation. “Alas! Leviathan was not so tamed I" They did not 
know whom they had to contend with The comer-stone, which 
the builders rejected, became the head-corner, though to the Jews 
a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness, for, indeed, I 
cannot discover that he was much better understood by those of 
his own party, if we may judge from the little affinity there is 
between h» mode of reasoning and theira The simple cine to ell 
his reasoning* on politics is, I think, as follows He did not agree 
with some writers that that mode of government W necessarily tho 
best which is the cheapest He taw in the construction of society 
other principles at work, and other capacities of fulfilling the desires 
and perfecting the nature of man, besides those of securing tho 
equal enjoyment of the means of animal life and doing this at as 
little expense as poss bin. He thought tha tho w ants and happi- 
ness of men were not to be provided for, as we provide for those of 


a herd of cattle, merely by attending to thej physical necessities. 
He thought more nobly of his fellow*. He knew that mail had 
affections and passions and powers of imagination, as well as hunger 
and thirst, and the sense ot heat and cold. He took his idea of poli- 
tical society from the pattern of private life, wishing, as he hi™y e lf 
expresses it, to incorporate the domestic chanties with the order* 
of the state, and to blend them together He strove to establish 
an analogy between the compact that binds together the community 
at large, and that which binds together the several families that 
compose it Ha knew that the rules that fo TO the basis of private 
morality are not founded in reason, that is, m the absfrJt im. 
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from habit, from imagination, and sentiment, as well as from 
reason. 

Thus, the reason why a man ought to be attached to his wife 
and children is not, surely, that they are better than others (for 
in this case every one else ought to be of the same opinion), but 
because he must be chiefly interested in those things which are 
nearest to him, and with which he is best acquainted, since his 
understanding cannot reach equally to everything ; because he must 
be most attached to those objects which he has known the longest, 
and which by their situation have actually affected him the most, 
not those which in themselves are the most affecting whether they 
have ever made any impression on him or no ; that is, because he 
is by his naturo the creature of habit and feeling, and because it is 
reasonable that he should act in conformity to his nature. Burke 
was so far right in saying that it is no objection to an institution 
that it is founded in prejudice, but the contrary, if that prejudice 
is natural and right ; that is, if it arises from those circumstances 
which are properly subjects of feeling and association, not from any 
defect or perversion of the understanding in those things which fall 
strictly under its jurisdiction. On this profound maxim he took his 
stand. Thus he contended, that the prejudice in favour of nobility 
was natural and proper, and fit to be encouraged by the positive 
institutions of society: not on account of the real or personal merit 
of the individuals, but because such an institution has a tendency 
to enlarge and raise the mind, to keep alive the memory of past 
greatness, to connect the different ages of the world together, to 
carry back the imagination over a long tract of time, and feed it 
with tlio contemplation of remote events : because it is natural to 
think highly of that which inspires us with high thoughts, which 
has been connected for many generations with splendour, and 
affluence, and dignity, and power, and privilege. He also conceived, 
that by transferring the respect from the person to the thing, and 
thus rendering it steady and permanent, the mind would be habitu- 
ally formed to sentiments of deference, attachment, and fealty, to 
whatever else demanded its respect : that it would be led to fix its 
view on what was elovated and lofty, and be weaned from that low 
and narrow jealousy which never willingly or heartily admits of any 
superiority in others, and is glad of every opportunity to bring down 
all excellence to a level with its own miserable standard. Nobility 
did not, therefore, exist to the prejudice of the other orders of the 
state, but by, and for them. The inequality of the different orders 
of society did not destroy the unity and harmony of the whole. 
The health and well-being of tlio moral world was to be promoted 
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collision. The florid style is a nurture of affectation and common- 
place. Burke's was an union of untameable vigour and originality. 

Burke was not a verbose writer. If he sometimes multiplies 
words, it is not for want of ideas, but because there are no words 
that fully express his ideas, and he tries to do it as well as he can by 
different ones. He had nothing of the set or formal style, the 
measured cadence, and stately phraseology of Johnson, and most of 
our modern writers. This style, which is what we understand by 
the artificial, is all in one key. It selects a certain set of words to 
represent all ideas whatever, as the most dignified and elegant, and 
excludes all others as low and vulgar. The words are not fitted to 
the things, but the things to the words. Everything is seen through 
a false medium. It is putting a mask on the face of nature, which 
may indeed hide some specks and blemishes, but takes away all 
beauty, delicacy, and variety. It destroys all dignity or elevation., 
because nothing can be raised where all is on a level, and completely 
destroys all force, expression, truth, and character, by arbitrarily 
confounding the differences of things, and reducing everything to 
the same insipid standard. To suppose that this stiff uniformity 
can add anything to real grace or dignity, is like supposing 
that the human body, in order to be perfectly graceful, should 
never deviate from its upright posture. Another mischief of this 
method is, that it confounds all ranks in literature. Where theie is 
no room for variety, no discrimination, no nicety to he shown in 
matching the idea with its proper word, there can be no room for 
taste or elegance. A man must easily leam the art of writing, when 
every sentence is to be cast in the same mould : where he is only 
allowed the use of one word he cannot choose wrong, nor will be 
he in much danger of making himself ridiculous by affectation or 
false glitter, when, whatever subject he treats of, he must treat of 
it in the same way. This indeed is to wear golden chains for the 
sake of ornament. 

Burko was altogether free from the pedantry which I have here 
endeavoured to expose. His style was as original, as expressivo, 
ns rich and varied, as it was possible; his combinations were as 
exquisite, as playful, as happy, as unexpected, as bold and daring, as 
his fancy. If anything, he ran into the opposite ertreme of too 
great an inequality, if truth and nature could ever he carried to an 
extreme. 

Those who are best acquainted with the writings and speeches 
of Buiko will not think the praise I have here bestowed on them 
•exaggerated. Some proof will ho found of this in the following 
extracts. But the full proof must be sought in his works at large, 
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and particularly in the Thoughts on the Discontents, m his Refiedvm 
on the French herolVum, m his Letter to the Dnie of Bedford, *nd 
m the regxcvD Peace The two last of them arc perhaps the most 
remarkable of all his writings, from the contrast they afford to each 
other The one is the most delightful exhibition of wild and bnlhaot 
fancy that is to bo found in English prose, but it is too much like 
a beautiful picture painted upon gauze, it wants something to 
support it the other is without ornament, but it h3S all the solidity, 
the weight, tbo gravity of a judicial record It seems to have been 
written with a cer tain constraint upon himself, and to show those 
who said ha could not rea.cn, that his arguments might be stoppl'd 
of their ornaments without losmg anything of their force It is 
certainly, of all his works, that in which he has shown most power 
of logical deduction, and the only one in which he has made any 
important use of facts In general he certainly paid Uttle attention 
to them they wero the playthings of Jus mind He saw them as 
ho pf cased, not as they were , with the eye of the philosopher or the 
| «x>t, regarding them only in their general principle, or as they might 
K.rve to decorate his subject This is the natural consequence of 
much imagination things that are probable are elevated into the 
rank of realities. To those who can reason on the essences of things, 
or who can invent according to nature, the experimental proof is of 
little value This was the case with Burke In the present instance, 
however, ho seems to have forced his mind into the service of facts , 
and ho succeeded completely His comparison between our conneo- j 
tion with France or Algiers, and his account of the conduct of the 
war, are as clear, as convincing, as forcible examples of this kind of 
^reasoning, u are anywhere to be met with. Indeed I do not think 
subs™ is anything in Fox (whoso mind was purely historical) or in 
imaginatm (who attended to feelings more than facts), that will bear 
but from theu with them 


people talk of Iic?D„, oinpared to Cicero — I do not know for what 
the LaJyt Magazine, *cxs are as different, and indeed as opposite, 
fino words, without any’turke had not the polished elegance, the 
glittering style consists ial regularity, the exquisite modulation of 
words and images brought l times more ncliness and originality of 
Burke most frequently prod rep of diction 

novelty of his combination.’ by that the ancients had no word that 
wanner in which tbo most opin by the word gmuit They perhaps 
were harmoniously blended togeP appear to hai e been too exact, too 
all the fine thing* he could think o too sensible to the external differ* 
Hungs which ho know wool 1 blazetheir impressions, to admit of thoso 
so lofty flights of fane}, which, 
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glancing from heaven to earth, unite the most opposite extremes, 
and draw the happiest illustrations from things the most remote. 
Their ideas were kept too confined and distinct by the material form 
or vehicle in which they were conveyed, to unite cordially together, 
or be melted down in the imagination. Their metaphors are taken 
from things of the same class, not from things of different classes; 
the general analogy, not the individual feeling, directs them in their 
choice. Hence, as Dr. Johnson observed, their similes are either 
repetitious of the same idea, or so obvious and general as not to 
lend any additional force to it ; as when a huntress is compared to 
Diana, or a warrior rushing into battle to a lion rushing on his prey. 
Their forte was exquisite art and perfect imitation. Witness their 
statues and other things of the same kind. But they had not that 
high and enthusiastic fancy which some of our own writers have 
shown. For the proof of this, let any one compare Milton and 
Shakspeare with Homer and Sophocles, or Burke with Cicero. 

It may be asked whether Burke was a poet He was so only in 
the general vividness of his fancy, and in richness of invention. 
There may bo poetical passages in his works, but I certainly think 
that his writings in general are quite distinct from poetry ; and that 
for the reason before given, namely, that the subject-matter of them 
is not poetical. The finest part of them are illustrations or per- 
sonifications of dry abstract ideas ; 1 and the union between the idea 
and the illustration is not of that perfect and pleasing kind as to 
constitute poetry, or indeed to be admissible, but for the effect 
intended to be produced by it ; that is, by every means in our power 
to give animation and attraction to subjects in themselves barren 
of ornament, but which at the same time are pregnant with the 
most important consequences, and in which the understanding and 
the passions are equally interested. 

I have heard it remarked by a person, to whose opinion I would 
sooner submit than to a general council of critics, that the sound 
of Burke’s prose is not musical; that it wants cadence; and that 
instead of being so lavish of his imagery as is generally supposed, 
he seemed to him to he rather parsimonious m the use of it, always 
expanding and making the most of his ideas. This may be true if 
we compare him with some of our poets, or perhaps with some of 
our early prose writers, but not if we compare him with any of our 
political writers or parliamentary speakers. There are some very 
fine things of Lord Bolingbroke’s on the same subjects, but not 

1 As in the comparison of the British Constitution to the “proud keep of 
Windsor,” Ac., tho most splendid passage in his works. 
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equal to Buries. As for Junius he » *1 head of h.s class 
hut that class is not the h^hert. He has been said to 1 are more 
dmrntj than Burke. Y»-if the stall of a giant a lea dignified 
than the stmt of a fttti-malrt 1 do not mean to speak disrespect- 
fully of Junius but grandeur is not the cha-aeter of his composit on 
and if t is not to be found in Burke it » to bo found nowhere. 


LATEP REMAP KS ON BURKE. 

[The following under tho headm„ Character of Mr Parke" dated 
October 5, 8 7 appeared in Polii cal Sipayl and Slrtchc t of Rio lie Cha 
Oder* 3 

It is not without reluctance that we rpeak. of the Mcee and infir- 
mities of such a mind as Burkes but the poison of h^h example 
has by far the widest range of destru A on and for the sake of 
public honour and individual integrity we think it nght to say 
that however t may be defended upon other grounds the political 
career of that eminent individual has no t tie to the praise of con- 
sistency Mr Burke the opponent of the American war and Mr 
Burke the opponent of the French Revolution are not the same 
person but opposite persons— not opposite persons only but deadly 
enemies. In the latter period, he abandoned not only all his prac- 
tical conclusions, but all the principles on which they were founded. 
He proscribed all bis former sentiments denounced all his former 
friends, rejected and reviled all the maxims to which he had formerly 
appealed as incontestable. In the American war he constantly 
spoke of the rights of the people as inherent and inalienable after 
the French Revolution he began by treating them with the chicanery 
of a sophist and ended by raving at them with the fury of a maniac. 
In the former case he held out the duty of res stance to oppression 
as the palladium and only ultimata resource of natural liberty m 
the latter he scouted^ prejudged, vilified and nicknamed, all resistance 
in the abstract as a foul and unnatural union of rebellion and 
samlege. In the one case to nswer the purposes of faction he 
made it out that the people are always m the nght in the other 
to answer different ends, he made t out that they are el ways in the 
wrong— lunatics in the haisds of their royal keepers patients in the 
sick wards of an hosp tal, or fe one in the condemned cells of a prison. 
In the one he considered t \t there was a constant tendency on 
the part of the prerogat re to Wreath on the rights of the people, 
which ou^ht always to be the obSect of the most watchful jealousy 
and of resistance when necesaaiy in the other he pretended to 
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regard it ns tho solo occupation and ruling passion of those in power, 
to watch over tho liberties and happiness of thoir subjects. Tho 
burthen of all liis speeches on the American war, was conciliation, 
concession, timely reform, as tho only practicable or desirable alterna- 
tive of rebellion : tho object of all his writings on tho French Revolu- 
tion was, to deprecate and explode all concession and all reform, as 
encouraging rebellion, and as an irretrievable stop to revolution and 
anarchy. In tlie one, lie insulted kings personally, as among tlio 
lowest and worst of mankind; in the other, he held them up to tho 
imagination of his readers, as sacred abstractions In tho one case, 
lie was a partisan of the people, to court popularity; in the other, 
to gain tho favour of the Court, ho became the apologist of all courtly 
abuses. In tho one case, lie took part with those who were actually 
labels against his Sovereign: in the other, ho denounced as rebels 
and traitors, all those of his own countrymen who did not yield 
sympathetic allegiance to a foreign Sovereign, whom we had always 
been in the habit of treating as an arbitrary tyrant. 

Nobody will accuso tlio principles of his present Majesty, or tho 
general measures of his reign, of inconsistency. If they had no 
other merit, they have, at least, that of having been nil along 
actuated by ono uniform and constant spirit: yet Mr. Burke at 
one time vehemently opposed, and afterwards most intemporntely 
extolled them : and it was for lus recanting his opposition, not for 
his persevering in it, that ho received his pension. Ho does not 
himself mention his flaming speeches on the American war, ns among 
tlie public sendees which had entitled him to this remuneration. 

Tlio truth is, that Burke was a man of fine fancy and subtle reflec- 
tion ; but not of sound and practical judgment, nor of high or rigid 
principles. — As to liis understanding, he certainly was not a great 
philosopher : for liis works of mere abstract reasoning are shallow 
and inefficient: — nor was he a man of sense and business; for, both 
in counsel and in conduct, he alarmed his friends as much at least 
11^ his opponents: — bur lie was an acute and accomplished man of 
letrers — an ingenious political essayist. Ho applied the habit of 
reflection, which he had borrowed from his metaphysical studies, but 
which was not competent to the discovery of any elementary truth 
in that department, with great facility and success, to the mbt-d 
mass of human affairs. He kriewniore of the political machine than 
a reel uro philosopher: and ho speculated more profoundly on its 
principles and general results tlian a mere politician. Ho saw a 
number of fine distinctions and changeable aspects of tilings, the 
good mixed with the ill, and the ill mixed with the good; and with 
a sceptical indiflirence, in which tho exercise of his own ingenuity 
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was obviously the governing pnanple, sog^esUd various topes to 
qualify or assist the judgment of others. But for this very reason, 
he was little calculated to become a leader or a partisan m any 
important practical measure For the habit of his mind would lead 
him to find out a reason for or against anythin, and it u not on 
speculative refinements (which belong to every side of a question), 
but on a just estimate of the aggregate mass and extended com- 
binations o! objections and advantages, that we ought to decide or 
act Burke had the power of throwing true or false weights into 
the scales of political casuist rv, but not firmness of mind (or, shall we 
say, honesty enough) to hold the balance. When he took a side, his 
vanity or his spleen more frequently gave the casting vote than his 
judgment , and the fienness of his seal was m exact proportion to the 
levity of his understanding, and the want of conscious sincerity 
He was fitted by nature and. habit for the studies and labours of 
the closet , and was generally mischiei ous when he came ont , because 
the very subtlety of his reasoning, which, left to itself, would have 
counteracted its own activity, or found its level m the common sense 
of mankind, became a dangerous engine in the hands of power, 
which is always eager to make use of the most plausible pretexts to 
cover the most fatal designs That which, if applied as a general 
observation on human aflairs, is a valuable truth suggested to the 
mind, may, when forced into the interested defence of a particular 
measure or system, become the grossest and basest sophistry Facts 
or consequences never stood in the way of this speculative politician. 
He fitted them to his preconceived theories, instead of conforming 
his theories to them. They were the playthings of his style, the 
sport of his fancy They were the BtrawB of which his imagination 
made a blaze, and were consumed like straws, in the blaze they 
had served to kindle The fine things he said about Liberty and 
Hu man ity m his speech on the Begum's aflairs, told equally well, 
whether Warren Hastings was a tyrant or not nor did he care one 
jot who caused the famine he described, so that he described it in a 
way that no one else could. On the same principle, he represented 
the French priests and nobles under the old regime as excellent 
moral people, very charitable and very religions, in the teeth of 
notorious facts, — to answer to the handsome things he had to say 
m favour of priesthood and nobility in general , and, with similar 
views, he falsifies the records of our English Revolution, and puts on * 
interpretation on the word abdication, of which a schoolboy would 
be ashamed. He constructed his whole theory of government, in 
short, not on rational, but on picturesque and fanciful principles , 
as if the kings crown were a painted gewgaw, to bo looked at on 
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gala-days; titles an empty sound to please tho ear; and tlio whole 
order of society a threatrieal procession. . His lamentations over the 
ago of chivalry, and his projected crusade to restoro it, are about as 
wise ns if any one, from reading tho Beggar's Opera, should take to 
picking of pockets: or, from admiring tho landscapes of Salvator 
Rosa, should wish to eonveifc tho abodes of civilised lifo into tho 
haunts of wild beasts and banditti. On tliis principle of falso refine- 
ment, there is no nbnso, nor system of abuses, that does not ndmit 
of an easy and triumphant defence ; for there is something which a 
merely speculative inquirer may always find out, good as well as 
bad, in every possible system, the best or the worst; and if wo can 
onco got rid of the restraints of common sense and honesty, we may 
easily prove, by plausiblo words, that liberty and slavery, peace and 
war, plenty' and famine, nro matters of perfect indifference. This is 
the school of politics, of which Mr. Bnrko was at the head ; and it 
is perhaps to bis example, in this respect, that wo owe the prevailing 
tone of many of those uowspaper paragraphs, which Mr Colendgo 
tliinks so invaluable an accession to our political philosophy. 

Burke's literary talents wore, after all, liis chief excellence. His 
stylo has all the familiarity of conversation, and all the research of 
tho most elaborate composition. Ho says what I10 wants to say, by 
any means, nearer or more remote, within his reach. Ho makes uso 
of tho most common or scientific terms, of the longest or shortest 
sentences, of tho plainest and most downright, or of tho most figu- 
rative modes of speech. He gives for the most part loose lems to 
his imagination, and follows it as far as tho language will carry’ him. 
As long as the 0110 or tho other has any resources m store to mako 
the reader feel and see the thing as ho has conceived it, in its nicest 
shades of difference, in its utmost degree of force and splendour, ho 
never disdains, and never fails to employ them. Yet, in tho extremes 
of liis mixed style, there is not much affectation, and but little either 
of pedantry or of coarseness. Ho everywhere gives the image he 
wishes to give, in its tine and appropriate colouring : and it is the 
very' crowd and variety of these images that have given to his lan- 
guage its peculiar tone of animation, and even of passion. It is his 
impatience to transfer liis conceptions entire, living, in all their 
rapidity, strength, and glancing variety, to tho minds of others, 
that constantly pushes Iiim to tho verge of extravagance, and yet 
supports him there in dignified security — 

{i Never so sure our rapture to create. 

As when bo treads tho brink of all we hate ** 

fie is, with tho exception of Jeremy Taylor, tho most poetical of 
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oiw prose writers, and at the same time his prose never degenerates 
into the mere effeminacy of poetry, for he always aim* atover- 
powering rather than at pleasing , and consequently sacrifices beaut V 
and delicacy to force and vividness He has invariably a task to 
perform, a positive purpose to execute, an effect to produce His 
only object is therefore to strike hard, and in the right place , if he 
misses his mark, he repeats his blow , and docs not care how un- 
graceful the action or how clumsy the instrument, provided it brings 
down his antagonist 


THE CHARACTER OF FOX. 

[Ong'nallr appeared in tha Eloquent* of Die ISntith Senile a volA, iSoi, 
reprinted in Political Ettayt, vn«A Shtcfiet of Public Character*, i8i£ and is 
included u» one of the solumea of Bell & Sons edition of Eaxlitt a pnaapnl 
works 187a.] 

1 sbjua begin with obeervmg generally, that Mr Fox excelled all 
his contemporaries in the extent of his knowledge, m the clearness 
and distinctness of hia views, in quickness of apprehension, in plain 
practical common sense, m the full, strong, and absolute possession 
of his subject A measure was no sooner proposed than he seemed 
to have an instantaneous and intuitive perception of ita various 
bearings and consequences of the manner in which it would operate 
on the different classes of society, on commerce or agriculture, on 
our domestic or fore gn policy, of the difficulties attending its exe- 
cution , in a word of all its practical results, and the comparative 
advantages to be j either by adopting ot rejecting it Ha was 
intimately acqua._itod with the interests of the different parts of 
the community, with the minute and complicated details of political 
economy, with our external relations, with the views, the resources, 
and tha maxims c c e.cer states. He was master of all those facts 
and circumstances which it was necessary to know in order to judge 
fairly and determine wisely , and he knew them not loosely or lightly, 
but m number, weight, and measure. He had also stored his 
memory by reading and general study, and improved his under- 
standing by the lamp of history He was well acquainted with 
the opinions and sentiments of the best authors, with the maxims 
of the most profound politicians, with the causes of the rise and fall 
of states, with the general passions of men, with the characters of 
different nations, and the larva and constitution of his own country 
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Ho was a man of largo, capacious, powerful, nud highly cultivated 
intellect. No man could lenow more thnn ho know; no man's 
knowledge could ho more sound, nioro plain and nseful; no man’s 
knowledge could lie in moro connected and tangible masses ; no man 
could ho more perfectly master of his ideas, could reason upon them 
mom closely, or docido upon them more impartially. His mind 
was full, even to overflowing. He was so hnbitually conversant 
with tlio most intricato and comprehensive trains of thought, or 
such was the natural vigour and exuberance of his mind, that ho 
seemed to recall them without any effort. His ideas quarrelled for 
utterance. So far from over being at a loss for them, ho was obliged 
rather to repress and rein them in, lest they should overwhelm and 
confound, instead of informing tlio understandings of his hearers. 

If to this wo ndd the nrdour and natural imjxituosity of his mind, 
his quick sensibility, his eagerness in tlio defence of truth, and hi3 
impatience of everything that looked liko trick or artifice or affecta- 
tion, wo shall be able in somo measure to account for tlio diameter 
of his eloquence. His thoughts came crowding in too fast for tlio 
slow and mechanical process of speech. What ho saw in an instant, 
ho could only express imperfectly, word by word, and sentcnco after 
sentence. He would, if ho could, “ have bared his swelling heart,’’ 
and laid open at onco the rich treasures of knowledge with which 
his bosom was fraught. It is no wonder that this difference between 
the rapidity of liis feelings, and the formal round-about method of 
communicating them, should produce some disorder in his frame ; 
that the throng of his ideas should try to overleap tlio narrow 
boundaries which confined them, and tumultnously break down 
tlieir prison-doors, instead of waiting to bo lot out ouo by ono, 
and following patiently at due intervals and with mock dignity, liko 
poor dependents, in tlio train of words ; that ho should express him- 
self in hurried sentences, in involuntary oxclamations, by vehement 
gestures, by sudden starts and bursts of passion. Every tiling showed 
the agitation of his mind. His tongue faltered, his voice became 
almost suffocated, and his fnco was bathed in tears. Ho was lost in 
the magnitude of his subject. Ho reeled and staggered under tlio 
load of feeling which oppressed him. He rolled liko the sea beaten 
by a tempest. Whoever, haring tho feelings of a man, compared 
him at theso times with his boasted rival — his stiff, straight, upright 
figure, his gradual contortions, turning round as if moved by a pivot, 
his solemn pauses, his deep tones, “ whoso sound roverbed tlieir own 
hollowness.'’ must liavo said, This is a man ; that is an automaton. 
If Fox had needed graco, ho Mould havo had it; but it was not the 
character of his mind, nor would it havo suited with the stylo of his 
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eloquence It was Pitt’s object to smooth over the abruptness and 
intricacies of his argument by the gracefulness o! his manner, and 
to fix the attention of bis hearers on the pomp and sound of his 
words. Lord Chatham, again, strove to command others , he did not 
try to on vmce them, but to overpower their understandings by the 
greater strength and vehemence of his own , to awe them by a sense 
of personal superiority and be therefore was obliged to assume 
a lofty and dignified manner It was to him they bowed, not to 
truth , and whatever related to hvms rlf , must therefore have a tendency 
to inspire respect and admiration. Indeed, he would never have at- 
tempted to gam that ascendant over men s minds that he did, if 
either his mind or body had been different from what they were , if 
his temper had not urged him to control and command others, or if 
bis personal advantages had not enabled lnm to secure that kind of 
authority which he coveted. Bat vt would have been ridiculous in 
Fox to have affected either the smooth plausibility, the stately gravity 
of the one, or the proud domineering, imposing dignity of the other , 
or even if he could have succeeded, it would only have injured the 
effect of his speeches. lYhat he had to rely on was the strength, 
the solidity of his ideas, his complete and thorough knowledge of 
his subject. It was his business therefore to fix the attention of his 
hearers, not on himself, but on bis subject , to nvet it there, to herrv 
it on from words to things- — the only circumstance of which they 
required to be convinced with respect to himself, was the sincerity 
of his opinions, and this would be best done by the earnestness of 
his manner, by giving a loose to Ins feelings, and by showing the 
most perfect forgetfulness of himself, and of what others thought of 
him. The moment a man shows yen either by affected words or 
loots or gestures, that be is thinking of himself, and you, that he is 
trying either to please or temfv *ou into compliance, there is an 
end at once to that kind of eloquence which owes its effect to the 
force of truth, and to your confidence in the sincerity of the speaker 
It was, however, to the confidence inspired by the earnestness and 
simplicity of his mann er, that Mr Fox was indebted for more than 
half the effect of his speeches. Some others might possess nearly as 
much information, as exact a knowledge of the situation and interests 
of the country , but they rented that seal, that animation, that 
enthusiasm, that deep sense of the importance of the subject, which 
removes all doubt or suspicion from the minds of the hearers, and 
communicates its own warmth to every breast "We icav convince 
by argument alone, but it is by the interest we discover in the suc- 
cess of our reasonings, that we persuade others to feel and act with 
ns There are two mrcrmistancea which Fox’s speeches and Lord 
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Chatham’s had in common : they are aliko distinguished by a kind 
of plain downright common sense, and by the vehemence of their 
manner. Bnt still there is a great difference between them, in liotli 
these respects. Fox in his opinions was governed by facts — Chatham 
was more influenced by the feelings of others respecting those facts. 
Fox endeavoured to find out what the consequences of any measure 
would be; Chatham attended more to what people uould think of 
it. Fox appealed to the practical reason of mankind ; Chatham to 
popular prejudice. The one repelled the encroachments of power 
by supplying his hearers with arguments against it ; the other by 
rousing their passions and arming their resentment against those 
who would rob them of their birthright. Their vehemence and im- 
petuosity arose also from very different feelings. In Chatham it was 
pride, passion, self-will, impatience of control, a determination to 
have his own way, to carry everything before him ; in Fox it was 
pure, good nature, a sincere love of truth, an ardent attachment to 
what he conceived to be right ; an anxious concern for the welfare 
and liberties of mankind. Or if we suppose that ambition had 
taken a strong hold of both their minds, yet their ambition was of 
a very different kind : in the one it was the love of power, in tho 
other it was tho love of fame. Nothing can be more opposite than 
these two principles, both in their origin and tendency. Tho one 
origmates in a selfish, haughty, domineering spirit ; the other in a 
social and generous sensibility, desirous of the love and esteem of 
others, and anxiously bent upon gaining merited applause. The one 
grasps at immediate power by any means within its reach : the other, 
if it does not square its actions by the rules of virtue, at least refers 
them to a standard which comes the nearest to it — the disinterested 
applause of our country, and the enlightened judgment of posterity. 
Tho love of fame is consistent with the steadiest attachment to 
principle, and indeed strengthens and supports it ; whereas the love 
of power, where this is the ruling passion, requires the sacrifice of 
principle, at every turn, and is inconsistent even with the shadow 
of it. I do not mean to say that Fox had no love of power, or 
Chatham no love of fame (this would be reversing all we know of 
human nature), but that the one principle predominated m the one, 
and the other in the other. My reader will do me great injustice if 
he supposes that in attempting to describe the characters of different 
speakers by contrasting their general qualities, I mean anything be- 
yond the more or Iks : but it is necessary to describe those qualities 
simply and in the abstract, in order to mako the distinction intelli- 
gible. Chatham resented any attack made upon the causo of liberty, 
of which he was the avowed champion, as an indignity offered to 
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himself Fox felt it as a stain upon the honour of his country, and 
as an injury to the rights of his fellow-citizens Tbo one was swayed 
by his own passions and parses, with very little regard to the con- 
sequences , the sensibility of the other was roused, and his passions 
kindled into a generons flame, by a real interest in whatever related 
to the welfare of mankind, and by an intense and earnest contempla- 
tion of tbo consequences of the measures he opposed. It was this 
onion of the real of the patnot with the enlightened knowledge o! 
the statesman, that gave to the eloquence of For a more than mortal 
energy , that warmed expanded, penetrated every bosom. He relied 
on the force of truth and nature alone , the refinements of philo- 


sophy, the pomp and pageantry of thB imagination were forgotten, 
or seemed light and frivolous , the fate of nations, the welfare of 
millions, bang suspended as he spoke , a torrent of manly eloquence 
poured from his heart, bore down everything in its course, and 
surprised into a momentary sense of human feeling the breathing 
corpses, the wire-moved puppets, the stuffed figures, the flexible 
machinery, the " deaf and dumb things" of a court 

I find (1 do not know how the reader feels) that it is difficult to 
write a character of Fox without running into insipidity or extrava- 


gance And the reason of this is, there are no splendid contrasts, 


no striking irregularities, no curious distinctions to work upon , no 
“jutting fneze, buttress, norcoigne of Vantage," for the imagination 
to take hold of It was a plain marble slab, inscribed in plain legible 
characters without either hieroglyphics or carving There was the 
same directness and manly simplicity m everything that he did 
The whole of his character may indeed be summed np m two words 
— strength and simplicity Fox was in the class of common men, 
but he was the hrst m that class. Though it is easy to describe the 
differences of things, nothing is more difficult than fo describe their 


degrees or quantities. In what I am going to say, I hope I shall 
not be suspected of a design to underrate his powers of mi id, when 
in fact I am only trying to ascertain their nature and direction. The 


degree and extent to which he possessed them can only be known 
by reading, or indeed by having heard his epeecbes. 

Ills mind, as I have already said, was, I conceive, purely Awfcrtcaf, 
and haling said this, I have, I believe, said all But perhaps it Wiff 
b» necessary to explain a little further what I mean. I mean, then, 
thxt his memory was in an extraordinary degree tenacious of facts , 
that they were crowded together in his mind without the least per- 
plexity or confusion , that there was no chain of consequences too 
vast for his powers of comprehension, that the different parts and 
ramifications of his subject were never so involved and intricate hut 
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that they we easily disentangled in the clear prism of his under- 
standing. The basis of his wisdom was experience: ho not only 
knew what had happened, but by an exact knowledge of the real 
state of tilings, ho could always tell what in the common course of 
events would happen in future. The force of his mind was exerted 
on facts : as long as he could lean directly upon these, as long as he 
had the actual objects to refer to, to steady himself by, he could 
analyse, he could combine, he could compare and reason upon them, 
with the utmost exactness ; but he could not reason out of them. 
He was what is understood by a matter-of-fact reasoner. He was 
better acquainted with the concrete masses of things, their sub- 
stantial forms and practical connections, than with their abstract 
nature or general definitions. He was a man of extensive informa- 
tion, of sound knowledge, and clear understanding, rather than the 
acute observer or profound thinker. He was the man of business, 
the accomplished statesman, rather than the philosopher. His 
reasonings were, generally speaking, calculations of certain positive 
results, which, the data being given, must follow as matters of course, 
rather than unexpected and remote truths drawn from a deep insight 
into human nature, and the subtle application of goneral principles 
to' particular cases. They consisted chiefly in the detail and com- 
bination of a vase number of items in an account, worked by the 
known rules of political arithmetic; not in the discovery of bold, 
comprehensive, and original theorems in the science. They were 
rather acts of memory, of continued attention, of a power of bring- 
ing all his ideas to bear at once upon a single point, than of reason 
or invention. Ho was the attentive observer who watches the 
various effects and successive movements of a machine already con- 
structed, and can toll how to manage it while it goes on ns it has 
always done ; but who knows little or nothing of the principles on 
which it is constructed, nor how to set it right, if it becomes dis- 
ordered. except by the most common and obvious expedients. Burke 
was to Fox what the geometrician is to the mechanic. Much has 
been said of the “prophetic mind ” of Mr. Fox. The same epithet 
has been applied to Mr. Burke, till it has become proverbial. It 
has, I think, been applied without much reason to either. Fox 
wanted the scientific part. Burke wanted the practical. Fox 
had too little imagination, Burke had too much : that is, ho was 
careless of facts, and was led away by Ins passions to look at one 
t ido of a question only. He had not that fine sensibility to outwaid 
impressions, that nice tael of circumstances, which is necessary to 
the consummate politician. Indeed, his wisdom was more that of 
the legislator than of the active statesman. They both tried their 
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itrength m the Ulysses’ how of politicians, the French Revolution 
and thev were both foiled Fox indeed foretold the success of tho 
French in combating with foreign powers But this was no more 
than what every fr.end of the liberty of France foresaw or foretold 
as well as be. All those on the same side of the question were 
inspired with the same sagacity on the subject Burke on the other 
hand, seems to have been beforehand with the public in foreboding 
the internal disorders that would attend the Revolution, and ita ul- 
timate failure , but then it ib at least & question whether he did not 
make good bis own predictions and certainly ho saw into the causes 
and connection of events much more clearly after they had happened 
than before He was, however, undoubtedly a profound commen- 
tator on that apocalyptical chapter in the history of human nature, 
which X do not think Fox was Whether led to it by the events or 
not, he saw thoroughly into the principles that operated to produce 
them , and he pointed them ont to others in & manner which could 
not be mistaken I esn conceive of Burke, as the genius of the storm, 
perched over Pans, the centre and focus of anarchy (so he would have 
ns behove), hovering “ with mighty Wings outspread over the abyss, 
and rendering it pregnant,” watching the passions of men gradually 
unfolding themselves m new situations, penetrating those hidden 
motives which humed them from one extreme into another, arrang- 
ing and analysing the principles that alternately pervaded the vast 
chaotic mass, and extracting the elements of order and the cement 
of social life from the decomposition of all society , while Charles Fox 
m the meantime dogged the beets of the allies (all the while calling 
out to them to stop) with hia antler a hag, his muster-roll, and army 
estimates at his back He said. You have only fifty thousand troops, 
this enemy have a hundred thousand this place is dismantled, it can 
make no resistance your troops were beaten last year, they must 
therefore be disheartened this This is excellent sense and sound 
reasoning, bnt I do not see what it has to do with philosophy But 
why was it necessary that Fox should be a philosopher? Why, in 
the first place, Burke was a philosopher, and Fox, to keep up with 
him, must be so too In the second place, it was necessary m order 
that his indiscreet admirers, who have no idea of greatness but as it 
consists m cerVm names and pompous titles, might be able to talk 
big about their patron. It is a bad compliment we pay to our idol 
when we endeavour to make him out something different from him* 
seif , it shows that we are not satisfied with what he is. I have 
heard it said that he had as much imagination as Burke To this 
extravagant assertion I Bhall make what I conceive to be a very 
cautious and moderate answer that Burke was as superior to Fox 
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in this respect as Fox perhaps was to tho first person yon would 
meet in tho street. There is, in fact, hardly an instance of imagina- 
tion to bo met with in any of his speeches ; what thero is, is of tho 
rhetorical kind. I may, however, be wrong. Ho might excel as much 
in profound thought, and richness of fancy, as ho did in other things ; 
though I cannot perceive it. However, when any one publishes a 
book called The Beauties of Fox, containing tho original reflections, 
brilliant passages, lofty metaphors, &c., to be found in his speeches, 
without the detail or connection, 1 shall bo very ready to giro tho 
point up. 

In logic Fox was inferior to Pitt — indeed, in all the formalities of 
eloquence, in which tho latter excelled as much as ho was deficient 
m the soul of substance. When I say that Pitt was superior to Fox 
in logic, I mean that he oxcelled him in tho formal division of tho 
subject, in always keeping it in view, os far ns ho choso ; in being 
able to detect any deviation from it in others; in tho manage- 
ment of his general topics ; in being aware of tho mood and figure 
in which tho argument must move, with all its non-essentials, 
dilemmas, and alternatives ; in never committing liimself, nor over 
suffering his antagonist to occupy an inch of tho plainest ground, 
but under cover of a syllogism. Ho had more of “ tho dazzling fence 
of argument,” as it has been called. Ho was, in short, better at his 
weapon. But then, unfortunately, it was only a dagger of lath that 
the wind could turn aside ; whereas Fox wore a good trusty blade, 
of solid metal, and real execution. 

I shall not trouble myself to inquire whether Fox was a man of 
Strict virtue and principle; or in other words, how far he was one of 
those who screw themselves up to a certain pitch of ideal perfection, 
who, as it were, set themselves in tho stocks of morality, and make 
mouths at their own situation. Ho was notone of that tribe, and shall 
not be tried by their self-denying ordinances. But he was ondowed 
with one of the most excellent natures that ever fell to the lot of any 
of God’s croatures. It has been said, that “ an honest man’s the 
noblest work of God.” Thero is indeed a purity, a rectitude, an 
integrity of heart, a freedom from evory selfish bias and sinister 
motive, a manly simplicity and noble disinterestedness of feeling, 
which is in my opinion to be preferred before every other gift of 
nature or art. There is a greatness of soul that is superior to all 
the brilliancy of tho understanding. This strength of moral char- 
acter, which is not only a more valuable but a rarer quality than 
strength of understanding (as we are oftener led astray by the 
narrowness of our feelings, than want of knowledge), Fox possessed 
in tho highest degree. Ho was superior to every kind of jealousy 
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of suspicion, of msJovolcneo , to every narrow and sordid motive 
Ha was perfectly above every species of duplicity, of low art and 
cunning Ho judged of everything in the downright sincerity of 
ha nature, without being sblo to impose upon himself by any 
hollow disguise, or to lend ha support to anything unfair or dis- 
honourable He had an innate Iot© of truth, of justice, of probity, 
of whatever was generous or liberal Ii either his education, nor 
his connections, nor his situation in life, nor the low intrigues and 
virulence of party, could ever alter tho simplicity of his taste, nor 
the candid openness of his nature There was an elastic force about 
his heart, a freshness of social feeling, a warm glowing humanity, 
which remained unimpaired to the last He was by nature a 
gentleman By this 1 moan that he felt a certain deference and 
respect for tho person of every man , ha had an unaffected frank- 
ness and benignity in bis behaviour to others, the utmost liberality 
in judging of their conduct and motives A refined humanity con- 
stitutes the character of a gentleman Ho was the trite fnend of 
his country, as far as it is pussible for a statesman to ho so But 
his love of his country dnl not consist m his hatred of tho rest of 
mankind. I shall conclude this account by repeating vbat Buiko 
said of him at a time when his testimony was of tho most value 
"To his great and masterly understanding ho joined the utmost 
possible degree of moderation ho was of tho moot artless, candid, 
open, and benevolent disposition , disinterested in the extreme of 
a temper mdd and placable, even to a fault , and without one drop 
of gall in his constitution " 
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TUCKER’S “LIGHT OF NATURE PURSUED.” 

Un abridgement of The Eight of E'ature Pursued, by Abraham Tucier, 
Esq., oriyinally published tn term volumes, under the name of Edtcanl 
Search, Esq , 1807.] 

... A good abridgement ought to contain just as much as wo 
should wish to recollect of a book ; it should give back (only in a 
moro perfect manner) to a reader well acquainted with the original, 
“the image of liis mind,” so that I10 would miss no favourito 
passage, nono of the prominent parts, or distinguishing features of 
the work. ... As to the pains and labour it has cost mo, or 
the time I have devoted to it, I shall say nothing. However, if 
any one should bo scrupulous on that head, I might answer, os Sir 
Joshua Reynolds is said to have done to some person who cavilled 
at the price of a picture, and desired to know how long ho had 
been doing it, “ All my life.” 

Of the work itself, I can speak with more confidence. I do not 
know of any work in the shape of a philosophical treatise that con- 
tains so much good sense so agreeably expressed. The character of 
the work is, in this respect, altogether singular. Amidst all the 
abstruseness of the most subtle disquisitions, it is as familiar ns 
Montaigne, and as wild and entertaining ns John Buncle. To the 
ingenuity and closeness of the metaphysician, he unites the practical 
knowledge of the man of the world, and the utmost sprightliness, 
and even levity of imagination. He is the only philosopher who 
appears to have had his senses always about him, or to havo 
possessed the enviablo faculty of attending at the same time to 
what was passing in his own mind, and what was going on with- 
out him. He applied everything to the purposes of philosophy ; I10 
could not see anything, the most familiar objects or the commonest 
events, without connecting them with the illustration of some diffi- 
cult problem. The tricks of a young kitten, or a little child at play, 
were sure to suggest to him some useful observation, or nice dis- 
tinction. To this habit he was, no doubt, indebted for what Pnley 
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justly calls "hia unrivalled power of illustration " To MM jrfott rim 
that he possessed this power in the highest degree, it is onl^^tto ( d 
to look into almost any page of hia writings \«ty of t 

The great ment of our author’s wntmgs is undoub W w / 
sound, practical, comprehensive good sense, which is to C- - •*«nd in 
every part of them What is, I believe, the truest test of h. / 

is that affecting simplicity in his observations, which ptoceeo , \.ro 
their extreme truth and hre'ime&s. ’Whatever ms&ro rtrofgft *v» 
our remembranoe the common feelings of human nature, and marks 
distinctly the changes that take place m the human breast, must 
always be accompanied with some sense of emotion, for oar own 
natura can never be indifferent to us 
Had our author been a vain man, his situation would not have 
been an enviable one Even the sternest stoic of us all wishes at 
least for some person to enter into his views and feelings, and con- 
firm him in the opinion he entertains of himself But he does not 
seem to have had his spirits once cheered by the animating cordial 
of friendly sympathy Discouraged by his friends, neglected by the 
public, and ridiculed by tbe reviewers, he still drew sufficient encour- 
agement from the testimony of his own mind, and the inward con- 
sciousness of truth He still pursued his inquiries with the same 
calmness and industry, and entered into the little ronnd of hia 
amusements with the same cheerfulness as ever He rested satisfied 
with the enjoyment of himself, and of bis own faculties , and was 
not disgusted with his simple employments, because they made no 
noise in the world. Ho did not seek for truth as the echo of loud 
folly and he did not desist from the exercise of hia own reason, 
because he could make no impression on ignorance and vulgarity 
He could contemplate the truth by its own clear light, without the 
aid of the false lustre and glittering appearance which it assumes in 
the admiring eyes of the beholders He sought for his reward, where 
only the philosopher will find it, in the secret s^prohstroa of Vua 
own heart, and the clear convictions of an enlightened understand- 
ing The roan of deep reflection is not likely to gam much popular 
applause , and he does not stand in need of it He has learned to 
lire upon fua own stock, and can build his self-esteem on & better 
foundation than that of vanity I cannot help mentioning, that 
though Sir Tucker was blind when he Wrote the last volumes of his 
work which he did with a machine contrived by himself, he has not 
said a word of this circumstance tius would be with me a sufficient 
trait of his character 
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[The Sound Table, a Collection of Essays on Literature, Men and Manners . 
2 vols., 1817. The chief portion of these Essays originally appeared in the 
Examiner, in 1815-1817. Twelve of the fifty-two were by Leigh Hunt. Three 
editions have been published.] 

THE LOYE OF LIFE. 

It is our intention, in the course of these papers, occasionally to 
expose certain vulgar errors, which have crept into our reasonings 
on men and manners. Perhaps one of the most interesting of these 
is that which relates to the source of our general attachment to life. 
We are not going to enter into the question, whether life is, on the 
whole, to be regarded as a blessing, though wo are by no means in- 
clined to adopt the opinion of that sage who thought “that the 
best thing that could have happened to a man was never to have 
been bom, and the next best to have died the moment after he 
came into existence.” The common argument, however, which is 
made use of to prove the value of life, from the strong desire which 
almost every one feels for its continuance, appears to be altogether 
inconclusive. The wise and the foolish, the weak and the strong, 
the lame and the blind, the prisoner and the free, the prosperous 
and the wretched, the beggar and the king, the rich and the poor, 
the young and the old, from the little child who tries to leap over 
Ins own shadow to the old man who stumbles blindfold on his grave 
— all feel this desire in common. Our notions with respect to the 
importance of life, and our attachment to it, depend on a principle 
which has very little to do with its happiness or its misery. 

The love of life is, in general, the effect, not of our enjoyments, 
but of our passions. We are not attached to it so much for its own 
sake, or as it is connected with happiness, as because it is neces- 
sary to action. Without life there can be no action — no objects of 
pursuit — no restless desires — no tormenting passions. Hence it is 
that we fondly cling to it — -that we dread its termination as the 
close, not of enjoyment, but of hope. The proof that our attach- 
ment to life is not absolutely owing to the immediate satisfaction 
wo find in it is, that those persons are commonly found most loth 
to part with it who have the least enjoyment of it. and who have 
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the greatest difficulties to straggle with, as losing gamesters are 
the most desperate And iurther, there ate not many persons 
who, with all thej- pretended IoTe of life, would not, if it had been 
in their power, have melted down the longest life to a few hours 
“The schoolboy,” says Addison, “counts the tune till the return 
of the holidays, the minor longs to bo of age, the lover is im- 
patient till he is married." “Hope and fantastic expectations 
spend much of our lives and while with passion wo look for a 
coronation, or the death of an enemy, or a day of joy, passing from 
fancy to possession without any intermediate notices, we throw 
away a precious year” — (Jeremy Taylor) tYo would willingly, 
and without remorse, sacrifice not only the present moment, but 
all the interval (no matter how long) that separates us from any 
favourite object We chieSy look upon life, then, ns the means to 
an end. Its common enjoyments and its daily evils are alike dis- 
regarded for any idle purpose we have in view It should seem as 
if there were a few green sunny spot* m the desert of life, to which 
we are always hastening forward, we eje them wistfully in the 
distance, md care not wbat perils or suffering we endure, so that 
we arrive at them at last However weary we may be of the same 
stale round— however sick of the past— however hopeless of the 
future— the mind still revolts at the thought of death, because the 
fancied possibility of good, which always remains with life, gathers 
strength aa it is about to be tom from us for ever, and the dullest 
Beene looks bright compared with the darkness of the grave. Our 
reluctance to part With existence evidently does not depend on the 
calm and even current of our lives, but on the force and impulse of 
the passions Hence that indifference to death which has been some- 
times remarked in people who lead a solitary and peaceful life m 
remote and barren districts The pulse of hfe in them does not 
beat strong enough to occasion any violent revulsion of the frame 
when it ceases. He who treads the green mountain turf, or he who 
sleeps beneath it, enjoys sn almost equal quiet. The death of those 
persons has always been accounted happy who had attained their 
utmost wishes, who had nothing left to regret or desire Our re- 
pugnance to death increases in proportion to oar consciousness of 
\havmg lived in ram— to the violence of our efforts, and the keen- 
ness ot our disappointments — and to our earnest desire to find m 
the future, if possible, a neb amends for the past t\e may be 
said to nurse our existence with the greatest tenderness, according 
to the pain it has cost us , and feel at every step of our varying 
progress the truth of that line of the poet— ' ’ 

‘ An ounce of i»«t U worth a pound of oour “ 
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Tlio love of life is in fact the sum of all our passions and of all 
our enjoyments ; but these are by no means the same thing, for 
the vehemence of our passion is irritated not less by disappointment 
than by the prospect of success. Nothing seems to be a match 
for this general tenaciousness of existence, but such an extremity 
either of bodily or mental suffering as destroys at once the power 
both of habit and imagination. In short, the question whether 
life is accompanied with a greater quantity of pleasure or pain, 
may bo fairly set aside as frivolous, and of no practical utility ; for 
our attachment to life depends on our interest in it, and it cannot 
be denied that we have more interest in this moving busy scene, 
agitated with a thousand hopes and fears, and checkered with every 
diversity of joy and sorrow, than in a dreary blank. To be some- 
thing is better than to be nothing, because we can feel no interest 
in nothing. Passion, imagination, self-will, the sense of power, the 
very consciousness of our existence, bind us to life, and hold us fast 
in its chains, as by a magic spell, in spite of every other considera- 
tion. Nothing can be more philosophical than the reasoning which 
Milton puts into the mouth of the fallen angel — 

“ And that must end us, that must be our cure — 

To bo no more. Sad euro ! For who would lose, 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being. 

Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 

To perish rather, swallow’d up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 

Devoid of sense and motion 1 ” 

Nearly the same account may be given in answer to the question 
which has been asked, iVhy so few tyrants trill themselves? In tho 
first place, they are never satisfied with tho mischief they have done, 
and cannot quit their hold of power nfter nil sense of pleasure is 
fled. Besides, they absurdly argue from the means of happiness 
placed within their reach to the end itself ; and, dazzled by the 
pomp and pageantry of a throne, cannot relinquish the persuasion 
that they ought to be happier than other men. The prejudice of 
opinion, which attaches us to life, is in them stronger than in others, 
and incorrigible to experience The great are life's fools — dupes of 
the splendid shadows that surround them, and wedded to the very 
mockeries of opinion. 

"Whatever is our situation or pursuit in life, the result will be much 
the same. Tho strength of the passion seldom corresponds to the 
pleasure wo find in its indulgence. The miser “ robs himself to in- 
crease his store; the ambitious man toils up a slippery precipice only 

D 
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to bo tumbled headlong from its height , the lover js infatuated 
with the charms of hia mistress, exactly in proportion to the rnor- 
tificatiovs he haa received from her Even those who succeed in 
nothing —who, as it has been emphatically expressed, 

‘ Arc made desperate by too quick a sense 
Of constant infelicity , eat od 
From peace like exiles, on some barren rock. 

Their life * sad prison, with no more of case 
Than sentinel! between two armies set"— * 


are yet as unwitting as others to give over the unprofitable atnlo 
their harassed feverish existence refuses rest, and frets the languor 
of exhausted hopo into the torture of unavwlin j regret The exile, 
wbc. baa been unexpectedly restored to his country and to liberty, 
often tinds bis courage fail with the accomplishment ol all bis 
wishes, and the struggle of hfe and hope ceases at the same 
mutant 

We once more repeat, that we do not, m the foregoing remarks 
mean to enter into a comparattve estimate of the value of human 
life, but merely to show that the strength of our attachment to it » 
a verv fallacious test of its happiness 


LOVE OF THE COtWTRV 

(Thu fetter m incorporated in the critical remark. ci, _ , „ 

m Uct«ra on tU £^tlx PotU jBl8 j 00 “•> Ccwpcr 

TO THE JSDITOa or ’‘THE KOUrm 

th« natural taut, of th. ubi Jt, thtnu»l»„^SS £L*}23 *° 
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We, others to the simplicity of counter- ^ p ‘ 0 T taent * of * country 
ferent causes , but noneto the ^rtooe ^‘5®'. and ° thera to <W- 
believe, have a share in producing tb» iLi ^ , t&68<J may, I 
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shall here explain, endeavouring to be as little sentimental as the 
subject will admit. 

Rousseau, in his “ Confessions ” — the most valuable of all his works 
— relates that, when he took possession of his room at Annecy, at 
the house of his beloved mistress and friend, he found that he could 
see “a little spot of green ’’from his window, which endeared hjs 
situation the more to him, because, he says, it was the first time he 
had had this object constantly before him since he left Boissy, the 
place where he was at school when a child. Some such feeling as 
that here described will be found lurking at the bottom of all our 
attachments of this sort. Were it not for the recollections habitually 
associated with them, natural objects could not interest the mind in 
the manner they do. No doubt the sky is beautiful ; the clouds sail 
majestically along its bosom; the sun is cheering; there is some- 
thing exquisitely graceful in the manner m which a plant or tree 
puts forth its branches ; the motion with which they bend and 
tremble in the evening breeze is soft and lovely; there is music in 
the babbling of a brook ; the view from the top of a mountain is full 
of grandeur ; nor can we behold the ocean witli indifference. Or, as 
the minstrel sweetly sings — 

" Oh, how can’st thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which Nature to her vot’ry yields ! 

The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields ; 

All that the gonial rav of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to tho song of even ; 

All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 

And ail the dread magnificence of heaven— 

Oh, bow can'st thoil renounce, and hope to bo forgiven I" 

It is not, however, the beautiful and magnificent alone that we 
admire in Nature; the most insignificant and the rudest objects 
are often found connected with the strongest emotions; we become 
attached to the most common and familiar images, as to the face of 
w vsad wtov. we. tore. to.g known, and from whom we have received 
n’°hy benefits. It is because natural objects have been associated 
vT°j. the sports of our childhood, with air and exercise, with our feel- 
ings in solitude, when the mind tabes the strongest hold of things, 
and clings with the fondest interest to whatever strikes its, atten- 
tion ; with change of place, the pursuit of new scenes, and thoughts 
of distant friends : it is because they have surrounded us in almost 
all situations, in joy and in sorrow, in pleasure and in pain— because 
'k iey have been one chief source and nourishment of our feelings, and 
51 ' *•. of out being, that we love them as we do ourselves. 
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acquainted himself with N atnre s works, she * ears always one I aei 
md speaks the same well known language striking on the newt, 
amidst unquiet thoughts and the tumult of the world, like the 
music of one snatve tongue heard m some tai-off country 
We do not connect the same feel tigs with the works of Art as 
mth those of Nature because we refer them to man, and associate 
with them the separate int< rests and passions which we know be- 
long to those who are the authors or possessors of them Never- 
theless there are some such objects as a cottago or a village church 
wh ch excite in us the s-une sensations ns the b ght of Nature, and 
\hich am indeed almost always included in descriptions of natural 
scenery 

Or (rats tb# mounts ait de» 

\ (« wQds and swell ng fiood*. 

And bvnlcts brown, and d m-discovortf iptres 
And hear tb« r I rrple belt 

Which is m part no doubt because they are surrounded With 
natural objects and in a populous country inseparable from them , 
and also because the human interest they excite relates to manners 
and feelings wl ich are simple common such as all con enter into 
and which therefore always produce a pleasing effect upon the 
mind. 


THE TENDENCY OF SECTS. 

Them; is a natural tendency in sects to i arrow the mind. 

The extreme stress la d upon differences of minor importance to 
the neglect of more general truths and broader views of things, 
gives an inverted b as to the understanding and this bias ia con- 
tinually increased by the eagerness of controversy, and captious”’ 
hostility to the prevailing system. A party feeling of this kind 
once formed will insensibly communicate itself to other topics and 
will be too apt to lead its votaries to a contempt for the opinions of 
others a jedousy of every dlffe^mce of sentiment and a disposition 
to arrogate all sound pnncirle as well as understanding to them 
“ lves and those who think with them Wo can readily conceive 
X 6 ^ J nm 6^4" too high a value on the practic. 1 

p ge wh h they hare g rea of the independence and sincerity of 
TV* last t< \ entertam a suspicion of every one 
ensv AU^fK ° «haddea\of prejudice or the mask of hypo- 

erwy All those who have not gW vn their unqualified protests 
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against received doctrines and established authority, are supposed 
to labour under an acknowledged incapacity to form a rational de- 
termination on any subject whatever. Any argument, not having 
the presumption of singularity in its favour, is immediately set 
aside as nugatory. There is, however, no prejudice so strong as 
that which arises from a fancied exemption from all prejudice. For 
tliis last implies not only the practical conviction that it is right, 
but the theoretical assumption that it cannot be wrong. From 
considering all objections as in this manner “null and void,” the 
mind becomes so thoroughly satisfied with its own conclusions as to 
render any further examination of them superfluous, and confounds 
its exclusive pretensions to reason with the absolute possession of 
it. Those who, fiom their professing to submit everything to the 
test of reason, have acquired the name of Rational Dissenters, have 
their weak sides as well as other people ; nor do we know of any 
class of disputants more disposed to take their opinions for granted 
than those who call themselves Freethinkers.' A long habit of ob- 
jecting to everything establishes a monopoly in the right of contra- 
diction — a prescriptive title to the privilege of starting doubts and 
difficulties in the common belief, without being liable to have our 
own called in question. There cannot be a more infallible way to 
provo that we must bo in tkq right, than by maintaining roundly 
that every one else is in the wrong. Not only the opposition 
of sects to one another, but their unanimity among themselves, 
strengthens their confidence in their peculiar notions. They feel 
themselves invulnerable behind the double fence of sympathy with 
themselves and antipathy to the rest of the world. Backed by the 
zealous support of their followers, they become equally intolerant 
with respect to the opinions of others and tenacious of their own. 
They fortify themselves within the narrow circle of their new-fangled 
prejudices; the whole exercise of their right of private judgment 
is after a time reduced to the repetition of a set of watchwords, 
which havo been adopted as the shibboleth of the party; and their 
extremest points of faith pass as current as the bead-roll and legends 
of the Catholics, or St. Athanasius’ Creed and the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Wo certainly are not going to recommend the establishment of 
articles of faith, or implicit assent to them, as favourable to the pro- 
gress of philosophy ; but neither has the spirit of opposition to them 
this tendency, as far as relates to its immediate effects, however 
useful it may be in its remote consequences. The spirit of contro- 
versy substitutes the irritation of personal feeling for the independent 
exertion of the understanding ; and when this irritation ceases, the 
mind flags for want of a sufficient stimulus to urge it on. It dis- 
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chants all la energy with it* irpleca. Aos tins perpetual 
1 n 0 with tho opio oru o! others detecting petty flaws to t! nr * T S a 
ments calling them to a \ total account lot then aWditws and 
squaring their doctnr.e* by a pragmat cal standard of onr own is 
necessarily adverse to uny great enlargement ct m. nd or ongvnal 
freedom of thought The constant attent on bestowed on a few 
contested po nta by at once flittering onr pride our prejudices and 
onr ndolenco supersedes more general inquiries and the bigoted 
controversialist by dint of repeating a certain formula of belnJ shall 
not only convince himself that all those who differ from him are 
undoubtedly wrong on that point hut that the r knowledge on all 
otl era must be comparatively si „ht and superficial M e have known 
some very worthy and well informed BtliCal critics, who by virtoa 
of I arm*, discovered that one was not three or that tho same body 
could not be m two places at once would be disposed to treat tho 
whole Council of Trent with father Paul at the r head w th veiy 
tittle deference and to cons d r Loo with all his court m no 
tetter than drivellers Such persons will hint to you as an addr- 
t onal proof of his genius that M Iton was a Nonconformist, and 
anil oscuse the faults of “ Paradise lost ’uDr Johnson magn fiod 


them because tho author Wia a Itopcbjc&n, By tho all-sufficiency 
of their ments in bel eving certain truths which havo been “ h d from 
ages * they are elevated in their own unaginat on to a higher sphere 
of intellect and are released from the necessity of pursuing tho more 
ordinary tracks of inquiry Thor faculties are imprisoned in » few 
fuvounto dogmas and they cannot break through the trammels of o 
eect. Hence we may remark a hardness and aetness in tho deas of 
those who have been brought up in this way an aversion to those 
finer and more delicate operations of tho intellect of tasto and 
gem ts which require greater flerib hty and variety of tho i_ht and 
do not afford the same opportno ty for dogmat cnl assert on and 
controversial cabal The distaste of the jPunlam. Quakers tc. to 
V ctures muse poetry and the fine art* in general, may be traced 
to this source as much as to their affected disdain of them as not 
sufficiently spiritual and remote from the gross impurity of sense, 

th« tpintef ph osojby ° ^rrasoo. The *pmt of contrad ctson a act 
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We le.-un from the interest we take in things, and according to 
the number of things in winch we take an interest. Our ignorance 
of the real value of different objects and pursuits will in general 
keep pace with our contempt for them. To set out with denying 
common sense to every one else is not the way to be wise our- 
selves; nor shall we be likely to learn much if we suppose that 
no one can teach us anything worth knowing. Again, a contempt 
for the habits and manners of the world is as prejudicial as a con- 
tempt for its opinions. A puritanical abhorrence of everything 
that does not fall in with our immediate prejudices and customs 
must effectually cut us off, not only from a knowledge of the world 
and of human nature, but of good and evil, of vice and virtue — at 
least, if we can credit the assertion of Plato (which, to some degree, 
we do), that the knowledge of everytliing implies the knowledge of 
its opposite. “ There is some soul of goodness in things evil.” A 
most respectable sect among ourselves (we mean the Quakers) have 
carried this system of negative qualities nearly to perfection. They 
labour diligently, and with great success, to exclude all ideas from 
their minds which they might have in common with others. On the 
principle that "evil communications corrupt good manners,” they 
retain a virgin purity of understanding and laudable ignorance of 
all liberal arts and sciences ; they take every precaution, and keep up 
a perpetual quarantine against the infection of other people’s vices — 
or virtues ; they pass through the world like figures cut out of paste- 
board or wood, turning neither to the right nor the left ; and then- 
minds are no more affected by the example of the follies, the pursuits, 
the pleasures, or the passions of mankind, than the clothes which they 
wear. Their ideas want airing / they are the worse for not being used ; 
for fear of soiling them they keep them folded up and laid by in a 
sort of mental clothes-press through the whole of their lives. They 
take their notions on trust from one generation to another — like the 
scanty cut of their coats — and are so wrapped up in these traditional 
maxims, and so pm their faith on them, that one of the most in- 
telligent of this class of people, not long ago, assured us that “ war 
was a thing that was going quite out of fashion.” This abstract 
sort of existence may have its advantages, but it takes away all the 
ordinary sources of a moral imagination, as well as strength of 
intellect. Interest is the only link that connects them with the 
world. We can understand the high enthusiasm and religious 
devotion of monks and anchorites, who gave up the world and its 
pleasures to dedicate themselves to a sublime contemplation of a 
future state ; but the sect of the Quakers, who have transplanted 
the maxims of the desert into manufacturing towns and populous 
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n ties— who liar a converted the solitary cells of the religious order* 
into counting-houses their beads into lodgers and keep * rvgrUl 
< debtor and creditor ' account between this world and tl o neat — 

I uxila us mightily The Pissentcr is not ram 1 ot conceited— that 
is he makes tip by his own good opm on for tie want of the con! al 
admiration of others but this often stands their self loro la to good 
stead tl at they need not enry the r d-gmfed opponents who repoae 
on lawn-elcoves and ermine. The unmerited obloquy ami disllc to 
whicli tl ey aro exposed 1 as ms do them cold and reserved m tl eir 
intercomao with society The aamo cause will acci nnt for tl e 
dryness and gei eral 1 omclineeB of tl cir style. They laliour under 
a sense of tlie want of publ e aympntl y They pursue tn th for 
its own sake into its private receasca and obscure corners They 
bare to dig their way alon„ a narrow underground passage It a 
not the r object to ahmo they lure none of the usual incentive* of 
vanity— 1 gbt airy an 1 oetentat ous. Arc! cpisoopal aces and m tree 
do not r! ttcr in the r distant horizon Tl ey are not wafted on the 
wings of fancy fanned by tho breath of popular applause Tbo 
vo co of the world the tide of opinion u not with them They do 
not tl ereforo aim at drfat — at outward pomp and show They liave 
a plain ground to work up< o and they do hot attempt to embellish 
it w ilh idle ornaments It would bo in vain to strew tbo flowers ©I 
poetry round the holders of the Unitarian controversy 
Tl ero is one quality common to all sectaries, and that is a 
pnnciplo of strong fidelity They aro the safest partisans and the 
steadiest friends. Indeed they aro almost the < nly peoplo who have 
any idea of an abstract attachment either to a cause or to indi- 
viduals from a sense of duty indepen lently of prosperous or advereo 
circumstances anil in spite of oppoeit oi 


ON • JOIIf, MJNCLH" 

Jotrv UtPMTS is the English Rabelais. This is an a ithor with 
3i°!?i*J hara ““ny of our "»de» are not acquainted and whom 
we therefore wish to introduce to their D otiee, As most of our 
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and enemies of too much gravity. Their great business was to enjoy 
life. Eabelais indulges his spirit of sensuality in wine, in dried 
neats-tongues, in Bologna sausages, in botargos. John Bunclo shows 
the same symptoms of inordinate satisfaction in tea and bread-and- 
butter. While Babelais roared with Friar John and the monies, 
John Buncle gossiped with the ladies, and with equal and uncon- 
trolled gaiety. These two authors possessed all the msolence of 
health, so that their works give a fillip to the constitution, but 
they carried off the exuberance of their natural spirits in different 
ways. Tho title of one of Eabelais’ chapters (and the contents 
answer to the title) is, “ How they chirped over then cups.” The 
title of a corresponding chapter in “ John Buncle ” would run thus : 
“The author is invited to spend the evening with the divine Miss 
Hawldns, and goes accordingly; with tho delightful conversation 
that ensued.” Natural philosophers are said to extract sunbeams 
from ice ; our author has performed the same feat upon the the cold 
quaint subtleties of theology. His constitutional alacrity over- 
comes every obstacle. He converts the thorns and briars of contro- 
versial divinity into a bed of roses. He leads the most refined and 
virtuous of their sex through the mazes of inextricable problems 
with the air of a man walking a minuet in a drawing-room; mixes 
up in the most natural and careless manner the academy of com- 
pliments with tho rudiments of algebra ; or passes with rapturous 
indifference from the First of St. John and a disquisition on the 
Logos to the no loss metaphysical doctrines of tho principle of self- 
preservation or the continuation of the species. “ John Buncle” is 
certainly one of the most singular productions in the language, and 
herein lies its peculiarity. It is a Unitarian romance, and one in 
which the soul and body are equally' attended to. The hero is a 
great philosopher, mathematician, anatomist, chemist, philologist, 
and divine, with a good appetite, tho best spirits, and an amorous 
constitution, who sets out on a series of strange adventures to pro- 
pagate his philosophy, his divinity, and his species, and meets with 
a constant succession of accomplished females, adorned with equal 
beauty, wit, and virtue, who are always ready to discuss all kinds of 
theoretical and practical points with him. His angels — and all his 
women aro angels — have all taken their degiees in more than one 
science : love is natural to them. He is sure to find 

“ A mistress and a saint in every grove ” 

Pleasure and business, wisdom and mirth, take their turns with tho 
most agreeable regularity : yl j< cis ad seria, in sents vici&im adjocot 
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trarmrt Alter a chapter o! calculat oas ro fluxions or on the 
descent of tongues the lady and gentleman, fall from Platonics to 
hoydemn„ m a manner as truly edifying a a anything in the seems 
o£ Vanbrugh or Sh George Etherege ivo writer ever understood so 
well the art of relief The effect is like travelling in Scotland and 
coming all of a sudden to a 6pofc of habitable ground. His mode 
of making love is adn. rable He takes it quite easily and never 
thinks of a refusal. His success gives him confidence and his con- 
fidence gives him success For example in the midst of ono of hi* 
rambles in the mountains of Cumbe land ho unexpectedly comes to an 
e e D ant country-seat where walking on the lawn with a book in her 
hand, he sees a most enchanting creature the owner of the mansion. 
Our hero is on fire leaps the ha-ha which separates th m presents 
himself before the lady with an easy bat respectful air begs to know 
the subject of her meditation they enter into coaversat on mutual 
exp oi ations tike place a declaraton of love s made and the 
weddmg-d y is fixed lot the following Tuesday Our ft thov now 
l ads a life of perfect happiness with his beautiful TiUss Noel in a 
charming solitude for a few weeks till on his return from one of 
his rambles in the mountains be finds her a corpse He tits snlh 
his eyes shut for term day " absorbed in silent gnet he then b da 
adieu to melancholy reflect ons— not being one of that sect of philoso- 
phers who think that “ man was made to mourn’ — takes horse and 
sets out for the nearest watering place As he alights at the first 
urn on the road a lady dressed in a nch green r ding habit steps out 
of a coach John Bunde hands her into the nn thev dnnk tea 


together they converse they find an exact ham ony of sentiment a 
deelarat on of love follows as a matter of conree and that day week 
they are married Heath however contrives to keep up the ball 
for him he mama seven wives in succession and Wea them elh 
In short John Blmcles gravity sat upon him with the happest 
indifference pors bte He danced the Hays with religion and morality 
with the ease of a man of fashion and of pleasure. He was deter- 
mined to we fair-play between grace and nature—' between bis W- 
i ortal and his mortal part and, in case of at y difficulty upon the 
principle of first come first tewed,” made sure oi the present hour 
We sometimes suspect him of » httle hypocrisy but upon a do<*r 
^ ** an ■&*** on of hypocrisy Hjs 
? 40 ^ rehef ,nd floats him over the shoits 
net aolpWli,- Tou tee 
, eT9 Uftture chuckling with inward sal »• 

ttSS&JZSS? ■- — 
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“ And there the nntic sits 

Mocking his state, and grinning at his pomp." 

As men make use of olives to give a relish to their wine, so John 
Bunclo made use of philosophy to give a relish to life. He stops in 
a hall-room at Harrogate to moralise on the small number of faces 
that appeared there out of tlioso ho remombored some years before ; 
all were gone whom he saw at a still more distant period ; but this 
casts no damper on his spirits, and ho only dances tho longor and 
better for it. He suffers nothing unpleasant to remain long upon 
his mind. Ho gives, in one place, a miserable description of two 
emaciated valetudinarians whom he met at an inn, supping a littlo 
mutton-broth with difficulty ; but he immediately contrasts himself 
with them in fine relief. “ While I beheld things with astonishment, 
the servant,” he says, “ brought in dinner — a pound of rump-steaks 
and a quart of green peas, two cuts of bread, a tankard of stiong 
beer, and a pint of port wine; with a fine appetite I soon d-xpatched 
my mess , and over my wine, to help digestion, bajiui to sing the following 
lines." Tho astonislimont of the two strangers was now as great as 
his own had been. 

We wish to enable our readers to judge for themselves of the style 
of our whimsical moralist, but are at a loss what to choose — whether 
his account of his man O'Fin, or of his friend Tom Fleming, or of his 
being chased over the mountains by robbers, “ whisking beforo them 
like the wind away,” as if it were high sport ; or his address to tho 
sun, which is an admirable piece of serious eloquence ; or his char- 
acter of six Irish gentlemen — Mr. Gollogher, Mr. Gallaspy, Mr. 
Dunkley, Mr. Makins, Mr. Monaghan, and Mr. O’Keefe — the last 
“descended from the Irish kings, and first-cousin to tho great O’Keefe, 
who was buried not long ago in Westminster Abbey.” He professes 
to give an account of these Irish gentlemen, “for the honour of 
Ireland, and as they were curiosities of humanland.” Curiosities, 
indeed, but not so great as their historian ! — 

“ Mr. Makins was the only one of the set who was not tall and 
handsome. He was a very low thin man, not four feet high, and had 
but one eye, with which he squinted most shockingly. But as he 
was matchless on the fiddle, sang well, and chatted agreeably, he 
was a favourite with the ladies. They preferred ugly Makins (as he 
was called) to many very handsome men. He was a Unitarian. 

“Mr. Monaghan was an honest and charming fellow. This 
gentleman and Sir. Dunkley married ladies they fell in love with 
at Harrogate Wells ; Dunkley had the fair Alcmena, Miss Cox of 
Northumberland; and Monaghan, Antiopo with haughty charms 
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Mu Pearson of Cumberland They l*** ret 7 v* 0 * ?****• 

and their children, I bear, are settled in Ireland I * 

Gentle reader, here is the character of Mr Gallaspy 
« Gallaspy was the tallest and strongest man I have ever seen, 
well-made, and very handsome had wit and abilities, sang well, 
and tailed with great sweetness and fluency, bat was so extremely 
wicked that it were better for him if ho had been » natural fooL 
By his vast strength and activity, his riches and eloquence, few 
things could withstand him lie was the most profane swsaieT I 
have known, fought everything, whored everything, and drank 
seven-vn-hand — that is, seien glasses so placed between the fingers 
of his right band that, in drinking, the liquor fell into the next 
glasses, and thereby be drank out of the first gloss seven glasses at 
once. This was a common thing, I find from a book in my posses- 
sion, in the reign of Charles II., m the madness that followed the 
restoration of that profligate and worthless prince, ltut this gentle- 
man was the only man I ever saw who could or would attempt to 
do it , and be mado but one gulp of whatever he drank. He did 
not swallow a fluid like other people, but if it was a quart, poured 
it m as from pitcher to pitcher When ho smoked tobacco, he 
always blow two pipes at once, one at each corner of his mouth, 
and threw the smoke out at both ha nostrils He bad killed two 
men in duels before 1 left Ireland, and would have been hanged, but 
that it was his good fortune to be tried before a judge who note* 
let any man suffer for kill mg another in this manner (This was 
the late Sir John St Lcgcr) He debauched all the women h° 
TOuld, and many whom he could not corrupt* The rest of 
this passage would, we fear, be too nch for the “Bound Table," 
as we cannot insert it, in the manner of Sir Buncle, m a sand- 
wich of theology Suffice it to say, that the candour is greater 
than the candour cf Voltaire’# “ Candida," and the modesty equal 
to Colley Cibber’s ' 

To his fnend Mr Gollogher he consecrates the following irre- 
sistible pctu touwnjr * — 


He might, if he had pleased, have married any one of the most 
illustrious and richest women 10 the kingdom , but be bad on aver* 
won to matrimony, and could not bear the thoughts of a wife 
hove and a bottle wen lus taste. He was, however, the most 
honourable of men in his amours, and never abandoned any woman 
m distress, as too many men of fortune do when they have gratified 
drsjre All the distressed were ever sharers m Mr Oollogher’s fine 
“j’ J*? d eE P e ? aU7 th ® €*rls he had taken to hu breast. He 
provided happily for them all, ami left nineteen daughters he had 
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by several women a tbousand pounds cnch. Tliis was noting with 
a temper worthy of a man ; and to the memory of the benevolent Tom 
Gollogher 1 devote this memorandum,.” 

Lest our readers should form rather a coarse idea of our author 
from the foregoing passages, we will conclude until another list of 
friends in a different style" : — 

“The Conniving-house (as the gentlemen of Trinity called it in 
my time, and long after) was a little pnblic-houso, kept by Jack 
Macklean, about a quarter of a mile beyond Ringsend, on the top 
of the beach, within a few yards of tho sea. Hero we used to have 
the finest fish at all times ; and, in the season, green peas, and all 
the most excellent vegetables. The ale hero was alwa3-s extra- 
ordinary, and everything the best ; which, with its delightful situa- 
tion, rendered it a delightful place of a summer’s evening. Many 
a delightful evening have I passed in this pretty thatched house 
with the famous Larry Grogan, who played on the bagpipes ex- 
tremely well: dear Jack Lattin, matchless on the fiddle, and tho 
most agreeable of companions ; that over-charming young fellow, 
Jack Wall, the most worthy, the most ingenious, tho most en- 
gaging of men, the son of Counsellor Maurice Wall ; and many 
other delightful fellows, who went in the days of their youth to 
the shades of eternity. When 1 think of them and their evening 
songs — ' We will go to Johnny Machlean’s, to try if his ale bs good or 
no,’ &c . — and that years and infirmities begin to oppress me — wliat 
is life?” 

We havo another English author, very different from tho last- 
mentioned one, but equal in naXvrfS, and in tho perfect display of 
personal character ; wo mean Izank Walton, who wrote the “ Com- 
plete Angler.” That well-known work has an extreme simplicity, 
and an extreme interest, arising out of its very simplicity. In tho 
description of a fishing-tackle you perceive the piety and humanity 
of the author’s mind. This is the best pastoral in the language, 
not excepting Pope’s or Philips’s. We doubt whether Sannazarius’ 
“Piscatory Eclogues ” are equal to the scenes described by Walton 
on the banks of the river Lea. He gives the feeling of the open air. 
We walk with him along tho dusty roadside, or repose on tho banks 
of the river under a shady tree, and in wa telling for the finny prey 
imbibe what he beautifully calls “ the patience and simplicity of 
poor honest fishermen.” We accompany them to their inn at night, 
and partake of their simple but delicious fare, while Maud, the pretty 
milkmaid, at her mother’s desire, sings the classical ditties of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Good cheer is not neglected in this work, any 
more than in “ John Bunele,” or any other history which sets a 
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proper value on the good thmgs oi We The prints in the “Com- 
plete Angler” give an additional reality and interest to the scenes 
it describes While Tottenham Cross shall stand, and longer, thy 
work, amiable and happy old man, shall last I 


THE CHARACTER OF ROUSSEAU 

Madame nr. Stabl, m her “Letters on the Writings and Character 
©S Rousseau,” gi\ es it aa her opinion “ that tha imagination was the 
first faculty of his mind, and that this faculty even absorbed all the 
others" And she further adds, “ Rousseau had great strength of 
reason on abstract questions, or with respect to objects which have 
no reality but in the mind." Loth these opinions are radically 
wrong Neither imagination uor reason can properly be said to 
have been the original predominant faculty of his mind The 
strength both of imagination and reason winch he possessed was 
borrowed from the excess of another faculty, and the weakness 
and poverty of reason and imagination winch are to bo found in 
his works may be traced to the some source — namely, that these 
f acuities in him were artificial, secondary, and dependent, operating 
by a pow< r not theirs, but lent to them The only quality which 
he possessed in an eminent degree, which alone raised him above 
ordinary men, and which gave to his writings and opinions an 
influence greater, perhaps, than has been exerted by any individual 
in modem times, was extreme sensibility, or an acute and even 
morbid feeling of all that related to bis own impressions, to the 
objects and events of his life He had the most intense conscious- 
ness of his own existence No object that had once mado an im- 
pression on him waa ever after effaced Every feeling in his mind 
became a passion tHia craving after excitement was an appetite 
and a disease Hia interest m his own thoughts and feelings was 
always wound up td the highest pitch, and hence tho enthusiasm 
which he excited in Other* He owed the power which he exercised 
over the opinions ot all Europe, by which he created numberless 
disciples, and overturned established systems, to the tyranny which 
hi* feeling* in the first instance exercised over himself The 
rfr’S W “ a of reputation waa fondled by the same fire that 

fed upon his vitals* His ideas differed from those of other men 

ValtH™ W tbe Freool ‘ Revolution than any other man. 

J 4 penetration, had rendered aoperatitioii oontemptibl* 
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only in tlieir force and intensity. His genins was the effect of 
his temperament. He created nothing, he demonstrated nothing, 
by a pure effort of the understanding. His fictitious characters 
are modifications of his own being, reflections and shadows of 
himself. His speculations are the obvious exaggerations of a 
mind giving a loose to its habitual impulses, and moulding all 
nature to its own purposes, Hence bis enthusiasm and his elo- 
quence, bearing down all opposition. Hence the warmth and the 
luxuriance as well as the sameness of his descriptions. Hence the 
frequent verboseness of his style ; for passion lends force and reality 
to language, and makes words supply the place of imagination. 
Hence the tenaciousness of bis logic, the acuteness of his observa- 
tions, the refinement and the inconsistency of his reasoning. Hence 
his keen penetration, and his strange want of comprehension of 
mind; for the same intense feeling which enabled him to discern 
the first principles of things, and seize some one view of a subject in 
all its ramifications, prevented him fiom admitting the operation 
of other causes which interfered with his favourite purpose, and 
involved him in endless wilful contradictions. Hence his excessive 
egotism, which filled ail objects with himself, and would have oc- 
cupied the universe with his smallest interest. Hence his jealousy 
and suspicion of others ; for no attention, no respect or sympathy, 
could come up to the extravagant claims of his self-love. Hence his 
dissatisfaction with himself and with all around him ; for nothing 
could satisfy his ardent longings after good, his restless appetite of 
being. Hence his feelings, overstrained and exhausted, recoiled upon 
themselves, and produced his love of silence and repose, his feverish 
aspirations after the quiet and solitude of nature. Hence in part 
also his quarrel with the artificial institutions and distinctions of 
society, wluch opposed so many barriers to the unrestrained in- 
dulgence of his will, and allured Iris imagination to scenes of 
pastoral simplicity or of savage life, where the passions were either 
not excited or left to follow their own impulse — where the petty 
vexations and irritating disappointments of common life had no 
place — and whore the tormenting pursuits of arts and sciences were 
lost m pure animal enjoyment or indolent repose. Thus he describes 
the first savage wandering for ever under the shade of magnificent 
forests or by the side of mighty nvers, smit with the unquenchable 
love of nature I 

and tyranny odion3 ; bat it was Rousseau who brought tho feeling of irro- 
conefiablo enmity to rank and privileges, above humanity, homo to tho bosom 
of every man — identified it with all too pride of intellect ahd with tho 
deepest yearnings of the human heart. 
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The best of all his works » the Confess ons " though ft is that 
which has been least read because it conta. ns the fewest set para- 
doxes or general op n ons. It relates ent rely to himself and no 
one was ever so much at home on this subject as he was From the 
strong hold which they hid taken of his m nd he makes ns enter 
into ha feelings as if they had been our own and we scctn to 
remember every incident and circumstance of his life as if it had 
happened to ourselves We are never tired of this work, for it 
everywhere presents us with pctnrea which we can fancy to he 
counterparts of our own existence. The passages of this sort are 
innumerable There is the interesting account of his childhood, 
the constraints and thoughtless liberty of which are so well de- 
scribed of Ins a ttmg up all night reading romances with his father 
tdl they were forced to desist by hearing the a wallow* twittering in 
their nests his cross ng the Alp* described with all the feelings 
belonging to it— his pleasure in setting out his satisfaction an 
tom n 0 to his journeys end the delight of coming and going he 
knew not where ' his arriving at Turin the figure of lladamo 
Baade drawn with such inimitable precis on and elegance the 
ddightfui adventure of the Cl atean da Tonne where he passed the 
day with Mademoiselle G * * * * and Mademoiselle Galley the 
story of hi3 Zuhetta the prond the charming Zulietta whoso last 
word* “ J 'a Za rffo < iludui la Aid emat ca " were never to be for- 
gotten hia sleeping near Lyons man che of the wall after a fine 
summer's day with a nightingale perched above his head his first 
meeting with Madame tt areas the pomp of eound With wh ch ho 
has celebrated her name beginn ng Lou.se Efoonoro de Warms 
fetoit une demoiselle de la Tour de Pd noble et ancierme f am lhe de 


Vevai ville du pays de Vaud" (sounds which we etil I tremble to 
repeat) hia deacript on of her person her angelic smile her mo ith 
ol the size of hia own Jus walking oat one day while the bells were 
chiming to vesper* and ant cipating in a ort of waking dream the 
life he afterwards led with her m which months and years and We 
itself passed away n undisturbed fel city the sudden disappo nt- 
ment oi his hopes h s transport thirty years after at see ng the 
same flower wh ch they had brought home together from one of 
their rambles near Chamber? his thoughts in that long interval of 
time his suppers with Gnmta and Diderot after he came to Fans 
the first id a of his prize da*e rtat on on the savage state his 
aoccnxnt oS wnt ng the b.ew Eloise and his attachment to 
Madame d’Houdetot his literary project, bs fame bis misfortunes 
, ’“happy temper hia last solitary retirement in the lake end 
island of B enne with hia dog and hia boat hid re enes end 
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delicious m usings there — all these crowd into our minds with recol- 
lections which we do not choose to express. There are no passages 
in the “New Eloise ” of equal force and beauty with the best descrip- 
tions in the " Confessions/' if we except the excursion on the water, 
Julia’s last letter to St. Preux, and his letter to her, recalling the 
days of their first loves. We spent two whole years in reading 
these two works, and (gentle reader, it was when we were young) in 
shedding tears over them, 


— “ As fast as the Arabian troos 

Their medicinal guras.** 

They were the happiest years of our life. We may well say of them, 
sweet is the dew of their memory, and pleasant the balm of their 
recollection ! There are, indeed, impressions which neither time nor 
circumstances can efface. 

Rousseau, in all his writings, never once lost sight of himself. 
He was the same individual from first to last. The springs that 
moved his passions never went down, the pulse that agitated liis 
heart never ceased to beat. It was this strong feeling of interest, 
accumulating in his mind, which overpowers and absorbs the feel- 
ings of his readers. He owed all his power to sentiment. The 
miter who most nearly resembles him m our own times is the 
author of the "Lyrical Ballads.” We see no other difference 
between them, than that the one wrote in prose and the other 111 
poetry, and that prose is perhaps better adapted to express those 
local and personal feelings, which are inveterate habits in the nmid, 
than poetry, which embodies its imaginary creations. We conceive 
that Rousseau’s exclamation, “ Ah, valid dc lapervevchc ! " comes more 
home to the mind than Sir. Wordsworth’s discovery of the linnet's 
nest “with five blue eggs,” or than liis address to the cuckoo, 
beautiful as we thmk it is; and we will confidently match the 
citizen of Geneva’s adventures on the Lake of Bienne against the 
Cumberland poet’s floating dreams on the Lake of Grasmere. 
Both create an interest out of nothing, or rather out of their own 
feelings; both weave numberless recollections into one sentiment; 
both wind their own being round whatever object occurs to them. 
But Rousseau, as a prose-writer, gives only the habitual and per- 
sonal impression. Mr. Wordsworth, as a poet, is forced to lend the 
colours of imagination to impressions which owe all tlieir force to 
their identity with themselves, and tries to paint what is only to 
be felt. Rousseau, in a word, interests you in certain objects by 
interesting you m himself: Mr. Wordsworth would persuade you 
that the most insignificant objects are interesting in themselves, 
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l«ro i*o 1 o is mtereatol in then. If H M imt vnlb Dm**"" 
favourite pcranoU. ho would hove !"■ laLJ It udo the C« 
bca tiful of flower*. 

This is not mvaginat on but want of wnso II ! « jealousy of 
tlo sympatJ J of other* males lum avo I what is beautiful and 
grand in nature why loc* he undertake eUbwatc!} to dcscrihw 
other ol j-cta P i/vs nature is a were Pul no* del Tol<*< write 
won! 1 male a \ ashti of Itr I ul.ns ap)**" in ! ' T * U ' n , M 
extravagantly at Ur hod to his three wire* as Jjphavl was to h« 
1 ornanna but tl tir fane were not to cla-accaL The throe protest 
cROtist* that we know of— that is, the three writers wbo f It their 
own he ng most poa tfully awl esc! Duvrly— are Iuiusnoau i\ ovd*- 
aort! a l Unren to C 11 n As Swift some where *ay» ww <Uy 
tl o world to furrnsi out a fourth. 


G00D*>ATUKI 

I/>*r> h vrrtsBt nt i»«u *1 ro ret arks tl it a great mi t jvojlo 
jsuw f r very good natured per* ns f r no other reason tl an Kcauso 
th yciroaboi t nobody but tl msetvea ai lcoruvx] icntly 4#notluD„ 
a) noj-s t! ern but what touet cs the r own interest they never imtato 
themselves imnccowsniy »bo it what does not concern them anl 
seen to fio tnado of tho very ri lk of I uman kin lnc-*s 

Good list re — or what is often cops lered as i ch— 1» tho most 
S»1 ish of all tho Virtues it is nine tiruee out nt ten lucre indol ncti 
of tiispos t n. A good atured wan is gen rally speaking ono wl o 
doe* not n.e to le p it out of his way and as long as ho can help 
it — tl at is t II tho provfxat on comes 1 on e to 1 mself — ho will 
not Ho does not cresto fict t oos Unt-a* ness nut of tho distresses of 
other* he docs not fret and fume and tnako 1 mat If uncomfortable* 
atw t tl ng* 1 o cannot mend and that no wav concern him even if 
he <w 1 1 hut tl cn there vs no ono who is more apt to bo di*con- 
cirted by what puts him to any persona! inconvenience 1 owevor 
tnfl ng who is more tenacious of h s selfish indulge ts, however 
t-nreusonablo or who resents more nol ntly any interruption of 1 1» 
«vso and comforts— the Tery trouble ho is put to in resenting it 
being felt as an aggmrat on of the injury A person of tl is char, 
acter feels no emot ons of anger or dctcetat on if you tell h m of tho 
devastation of » pronzuxs, or the massicre of tho inf; ah tants of a 
town or tho enslaving of » people but if his dinner is spoiled by a 
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lump of soot falling down the chimney he is thrown into the ntmost 
confusion, and can hardly recover a decent command of his temper 
for the whole day. He thinks nothing can go amiss so long as he 
is at his ease, though a pain in his little finger makes him so peevish 
and quarrelsome that nobody can come near him. Knavery and 
injustice in the abstract are things that by no means uifile his 
temper or alter the serenity of his countenance, unless he is to be 
the sufferer by them; nor is he ever betrayed mto a passion in 
auswering a sophism, if he does not think it immediately directed 
against his own interest. 

On the contrary, we sometimes meet with persons who regularly 
heat themselves in an argument, and get out of humour on every 
occasion, and make themselves obnoxious to a whole company about 
nothing. This is not because they are ill-tempered, but because 
they are in earnest. Good-nature is a hypocrite ; it tries to pass off 
its love of its own ease, and indifference to everything else, for a 
particular softness and mildness of disposition. All people get in a 
passion and lose their temper if you offer to strike them or cheat 
them of their money — that is, if you interfere with that which they 
are really interested in. Tread on the heel of one of these good- 
natured persons — who do not care if the whole world is in flames — 
and see how he will bear it. If the truth were known, the most 
disagreeable people are the most amiable. They are the only persons 
who feel an interest in what does not concern them. They have as 
much regard for others as they have for themselves. They have as 
many vexations and causes of complaint as there are in the world. 
They are general righters of wrongs and redressers of grievances. 
They not only are annoyed by what they can help — by an act of 
inhumanity done in the next street, or in a neighbouring country 
by their own countrymen ; they not only do not claim any share m 
the glory, and hate it the more, tlio more brilliant the success ; but 
a piece of injustice done three thousand years ago touches them to 
the quick. They have an unfortunate attachment to a set of abstract 
phrases, such as liberty, truth, justice, humanity, honour, which are 
continually abused by knaves and misunderstood by fools ; and they 
can hardly contain themselves for spleen. They have something to 
keep them in perpetual hot water. Ho sooner is one question set 
at rest than another rises up to perples them. They weai them- 
selves to the bone in the affairs of other people, to whom they can 
do no manner of service, to the neglect of their own business and 
pleasure. They tease themselves to death about the morality of 
the Tuiks or tho politics of the Trench. There are certain words 
that afflict their ears and things that lacerate their souls, and remain 
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* plague-spot there for ever after They hare * IcHowderi n- with 
all that has been done, said, ** thought in tbo wortd. They Urn 
an interest in all »o.rr.ee. and w all art- They halo a ho as much as 
a wrens, for truth is the foundation of all justice. Troth w the 
thins in their thoughts, then mankind, then their country , last 
themselves. They love excellence and bow to fame, »h ch is the 
shadow of it. Abovo all, they are anxious to »eo justico done to 
tho dead as tho best encouragement to the linn;; and th* last-ng 
inheritance ef future generations. Tliey do not liko to «•> e t^eat 
principle ondinairnl, or the fall of a pnat man. They would 
sooner forgiro a blow in the fare than a wanton attach on 
acknowledged reputation. Tho contempt m which tho French fco'd 
Ehakspearo is a senoos enl to them , new do they tbmV tl « matter 
mended when tiny bear an l n„U.«hman, who would Us thought a 
profound on#, say tliat % ottairo was a man without wit. They are 
vexed to teo genres playing at Tom Fool awl honesty turned bawd. 
It pecs them a cutting sensation to **« a number of things wh.ch, 
ss they are unileasant to see, we shall not here repeat. In short, 
they hare s passion for troth , tliey feel tho same a* taclurcnt to 
tho idea of what is ngh* that a laiare doe« to his interest, or that 
a good natured man docs to his care , and they hare as many sources 
of uneasiness ss there are actual or *nj jy«ed deviations from tins 
standard in tho sum of things or as there is a yoeail iLty of folly 
and mischief in the world. 

Principle is a passion for troth — an incorrigible attachment to a 
general projection. Good nature is humanity that cools notfung 
No good nalurcd man wm ever a martyr to a cause— in rtl gion or 
politics. lie has no idea of striving against tho stream He may 
become a good courtier and a loyil subject , and it is hard if ho 
docs not, for he has nothing to do m that cssa but to consult his 


case, m tenet, and outward appearances. Tlie Vicar of Ilrav was a 
good-natured man What a pity he was but a vicar 1 A good- 
natured man is utterly unfit for aj,y situation or office in hfe that 
requires integrity, fortitude, or generosity— any saenfire except of 
) opinion, or any exertion, but to please A good-natured man will 
debauch his tnrods mistress, if he has an opportunity, and betray 
his fnend sooner than share dugratw or danger with hum Jit wnf 
not forego the smallest gratification to save tho whole world. Jle 
makes his own convenience the standard of right and wrong He 
avoids the feeling of pain in himself, and shuts ha eyes to tho 
ot othm. U. wJ] r .o, . 

I-™, (im matte «b*) to th. tek, «d ml. Uu fc t ,t th, on- 
couthness of the gestures, or wonder that he is no unmannerly as 
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to cry out. There is no villainy to which he will not lend a helping 
hand with great coolness and cordiality, for he sees only the pleasant 
and profitable side of things. He will assent to a falsehood with a 
leer of complacency, and applaud any atrocity that comes recom- 
mended in the garb of authority. He will betray his country 
to please a Minister, and sign the death-warrant of thousands of 
wretches, rather than forfeit the congenial smile, the well-known 
squeeze of the hand. The sjarieks of death, the torture of mangled 
limbs, the last groans of despair, are things that shock Iris smooth 
humanity too much ever to make an impression on it ; Ids good- 
nature sympathises only with the smile, the bow, the gracious 
salutation, the fawning answer : idee loses its sting, and corruption 
its poison, in the oil}' gentleness of his disposition. He will not 
hear of anything wrong in Church or State. He will defend every 
abuse by which anything is to he got, every dirty job, every act 
of every Minister. In an extreme case, a very good-natured man 
indeed may try to hang twelve honester men than himself to nse 
at the Bar, and forgo the seal of the realm to continue his colleagues 
a week longer in office. He is a slave to the will of others, a coward 
to their prejudices, a tool of thorn vices. A good-natured man is 
no more fit to be trusted in public affairs tlmn a coward or a woman 
is to lead an army. Spleen is the soul of patriotism and of public 
good. Lord Castlereagh is a good-natured man, Lord Eldon is 
a good-natured man, Charles Fox was a good-natured man. The 
last instance is the most decisive. The definition of a true patriot 
is a good hater. 

A king who is a good-natured man is in a fair way of being a 
great tyrant. A king ought to feel concern for all to whom his 
power extends ; but a good-natured man cares only about himself 
If he has a good appetite, eats and sleeps well, nothing in the 
universe besides can disturb him. The destruction of the lives or 
liberties of his subjects will not stop him in the least of his caprices, 
hut will concoct well with his bile, and “ good digestion wait on 
appetite, and health on both.” He will send out his mandate to 
lall and destroy with the same indifference or satisfaction that ho 
performs any natural function of his body. The consequences are 
placed beyond the reach of liis imagination, or would not affect him 
if they were not, for he is a fool and good-natured. A good-natured 
man hates more than any one else whatever thwarts his will or 
contradicts his prejudices ; and if ho has the power to prevent it, 
depend upon it, he will use it without remorse and without control. 

There is a lower species of this character which is what is usually 
miderstood by a tccll-mcaning man. A well-meauing man is one who 
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often does a gre t deal of mischief without any kind of malice He 
means no ono any harm if it 13 not for his interest He » not a 
knave nor perfectly honest He docs not easily resign a good place. 
Mr Yansittart is a well meani n g man. 

Tho Irish are a good naturod people they have many virtues 
but their virtues are those of the heart not of the head. In their 
pass ons and affect ons they are sincere hut they are hypocrites m 
nderstandin If tl ey onoe beg n to calculate the consequences 
self interest prevails An Irishman who trusts to his principles and 
a Scotchman who yields to his impulses are equally dangerous, Tho 
Irish have wit genius eloquence 1m agin at on affections but they 
want coherence of understanding and consequently have no standard 
of thougl t or act on Their strength of mind does not keep pace 
wit! the warmth of their feelings or the qu cknees of their concep* 
t ons Their animal spirits run away with them their reason is a 
jade. There is some tiling crude md gested rash and discordant in 
almost all that they do or say They have no system no abstract 
decs. They are everything by starts and nothing long ” They 
are a wild people They bate whatever impo*ea a law on their 
inderstandings or a yoke on their wills To betray tho principles 
they are most bound by their own profess ons and the exportations 
of others to mi nta n is with them a reclamat on of their original 
rights and to fly m the face of the r l>enef actors and friends an 
assertion of their natural freedom of will They want consistency 
and good faith They un te fierceness with levity In the midst of 
the r headlong impulses they have an undercurrent of solfishness and 
ci fining wh ch in the end gets the better of them. Their feelings 
when no longer excited by novelty or oppnsit on grow cold and 
stagnant Their blood, if not heated by pass on turns to poison 
They have a ranco r in their hatred of any object they have aban- 
doned proport oned to the attachment they have professed to it. 
The r zeal converted against itself is funous 


COUNTRY PEOPLE. 

P’rom tto Essay o Q V. oidsworth 1 Exeure on."] 

Am country people hate each other They have so 1 ttle comfort 
ey envy their neighbours the smallest pleasure or advantage 
an near y grudge tl era selves the necessaries of life From not 
tx-rng acci itemed to enjoyment they become hardened and averse 
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to it — stupid, for want of thought — selfish, for want of society. 
There is nothing good to bo had in the country, or, if there is, they 
will not let you hare it. They had rather injure themselves than 
oblige any one else. Their common mode of life is a system of 
wretchedness and self-denial, like what wo read of among barbarous 
tribes. You live out of the world You cannot get your tea and 
sugar without sending to the next town for it ; you pay double, 
and have it of the worst quality. The small-beer is sure to be sour 
— the milk skimmed — the meat bad, or spoiled in tbo cooking. You 
cannot do a single thing you like ; you cannot walk out, or sit at 
home, or write or read, or think or look as if yon did, without being 
subject to impertinent curiosity. The apothecary annoys you with 
his complaisance ; the parson with his superciliousness. If you aro 
poor, you are despised ; if you are rich, you are feared and hated. 
If you do any one a favour, the whole neighbourhood is up in arms ; 
the clamour is like that of a rookery ; and the person himself, it is 
ten to one, laughs at you for your pains, and takes the first oppor- 
tunity of showing you that ho labours under no uneasy sense of 
obligation. There is a perpetual round of mischief-making and 
backbiting, for want of any better amusement There are no shops, 
no taverns, no theatres, no opera, no concerts, no pictures, no 
public buildings, no crowded streets, no noise of coaches or of courts 
of law — neither courtiers nor courtesans, no literary parties, no 
fashionable routs, no society, no books, or knowledge of books. 
Vanity and luxury are the civilisers of the world and sweeteners 
of human life 'Without objects either of pleasure or action, it 
grows harsh and crabbed: the mind becomes stagnant, the affec- 
tions callous, and the eye dull. Man loft to himsolf soon de- 
generates into a very disagreeable person. Ignorance is always 
lmd enough ; but rustic ignorance is intolerable. Aristotlo has 
observed, that tragedy purifies the affections by terror and pity. 
If so, a company of tragedians should bo established at tbo public 
expense in every villago or hundred, as a bettor mode of education 
than cither Bell’s or Lancaster’s. Tiro benefits of knowledge aro 
never so well understood ns from seeing the effects of ignorance, in 
their naked undisguised state, upon the common country people. 
Their selfishness and insensibility are perhaps less owing to tbo 
hardships and privations, which make them, like people out at sea 
in a boat, ready to devour one another, than to their having no 
idea of am thing beyond themselves and their immediate sphere of 
action. They have no knowledge of, and consequently can take 
no interest in, anything which is not an object of their senses and 
of their daily pursuits They hato all strangers, and have generally 
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a nickname for the inhabitants of the next Tillage. The two young 
noblemen m “ Guzman d Alfarache," who went to visit their mistresses 
only a league out of Madrid, were set upon by the peasants, who 
came round them calli n g out, “ A i rolft” Those who hue no en- 
Lnged or liberal ideas can hare no disinterested or generous senti- 
ments. Persons who are in the habit of reading novels and romances 
are compelled to take a deep interest in, and to have their affections 
strongly excited by, fictitious characters and imaginary situations , 
their thoughts and feelings are constantly earned out of themselves, 
to persons they never saw and things that never existed History 
enlarges the mind, by familiarising ns with the great vicissitudes 
of human affaire and the catastrophes of s*ates and kingdoms , tho 
study of morals accustoms us to refer our actions to a general 
standard of right and wrong, and abstract reasoning, in general, 
strengthens the love of truth, and produces an inflexibility of 
principle winch cannot stoop to low tnck and cunning Books, 
m Bacon s phrase, are * a discipline of humanity “ Country people 
ave none of theso advantages, nor any others to supply the place 
oi them. Having no circulating libraries to exhaust their love of 
the marvellous, they amuse themselves with fancying the disasters 
WvJITTJ' 1 tbeir I' Mtlcnlar acquaintance. Having no hump- 
their wonder and abhorrence, they make 
thev canT * of their own ont of the first obnoxious person 

Si their ***** having the fictitious distresses 

their ° ^° e ? ry to •tnnnlate their imagination and 

invention on the T ***? ****!* wlloIe *tock of spleen, mahee, and 
, ***** “d next-door neighbours They get up 

L5J P^^rama at home, with fancied events, but rifehar- 
Eating the ho 

- ,?■ « It ftA ST* 

»mtrj 5 * P“Pl« >» 

wild imagination the es ^‘ ated savages They have not the 

ntudes of the savage ene ^ les > or rtaa- 

enjoymenta, and romantie t ® 6y ^ lelsnre the indolent 
toraThfo m milder cb m2 ‘« Perrt'tiona which belonged to the p«s- 
They are' taken ou t of a state ofVT™ ^ P 6 " 0 * 38 of “cietj 
““™ oi it, n6 v! S"”’ w ' ,h ” t 1 T »5 P nt “ I”-- 
■ouety cramp their ^ The customs and institutions of 

ff the inhabitants of the ^ 1 ™ nt , Wlthon ^ t3l6m knowledge, 
"orioortb n, hi JZ ITT b, Me 

-fck. The* JSS,*" 11 others, they are more 

^ “» eobceutratod u the, » „ore 
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insulated, and their purposes more inveterate as they have less com- 
petition to struggle with. The weight of matter which surrounds 
them crushes the finer sympathies. Their minds become hard and 
cold, like the rocks which they cultivate. The immensity of their 
mountains makes the human form appear little and insignificant. 
Men are seen crawling between heaven and earth, like insects to 
their graves. Nor do they regard one another more than flies on a 
wall. Their physiognomy expresses the materialism of their char- 
acter, which has only one principle — rigid self-will. They move on 
with their eyes and foreheads fixed, looking neither to the right nor 
to the left, with a heavy slouch in their gait, and seeming as if 
nothing would divert them from tlicir path. We do not admire this 
plodding pertinacity, always directed to the mam chance. There is 
nothing which excites so little sympathy in our minds as exclusive 
selfishness. If our theory is wrong, at least it is taken from pietty 
close observation, and is, we think, confirmed by Mr. Wordsworth's 
own account. 


RELIGIOUS HYPOCRISY. 

Religion' either makes men wise and virtuous, or it makes them set 
up false pretences to both. In the latter case, it makes them hypo- 
crites to themselves as well as others. Religion is, in the grosser 
minds, an enemy to self-knowledge The consciousness of the pre- 
sence of an all-powerful Being, who is both the witness and judge 
of every thought, word, and action, where it does not produce its 
proper effect, forces the religious man to practise every mode of 
deceit upon himself with respect to his real character and motives ; 
for it is only by being wilfully blind to his own faults that he can 
suppose they will escape the eye of Omniscience Consequently, the 
whole business of a religious man’s life, if it does not conform to 
the strict Tine of his duty, may bo said to be to gloss over his errors 
to himself, and to invent a thousand shifts and palliations in order 
to hoodwink the Almighty. Where ho is sensible of bis own de- 
linquency, be knows that it cannot escape the penetration of his 
invisible Judge ; and the distant penalty annexed to every offence, 
though not sufficient to make him desist from the commission of 
it, wall not suffer him to rest easy till he has made some compro- 
mise with his own conscience as to his motives for committing it. 
As far as relates to this world, a cunning knave may take a pride in 
the imposition he practises upon others ; and instead of striving to 
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conceal his true character from himself, may chuckle with inward 
satisfaction at the folly of those who are not wise enough to detect 
it. fc Bu* ta not so above.” This shallow skin-deep hypocrisy will 
not serve the turn of the religious devotee, who a “ compelled to 
give in endenoe, against himself,’ and who must first become the 
dupe of his own imposture before he can flatter himself with the 
hope of concealment, as children hide their eyes with their hands, 
and fancy that no one can see them Religious people often pray 
' fry heartily for the forgiveness of a “ multitude of trespasses and 
sins," as a mark of humility, but we never knew them admit any 
ono fault m particular, or acknowledge themselves m the wrong m 
any instance whatever The natural jealousy of self love is in them 
heightened by the fear of damnation, and thev plead Not Guilty to 
everv charge brought against them with all the conscious terrors of 
a criminal at the bar It is for this reason that the greatest hypo- 
crites m the world are religious hypocrites. 

This quality, as it has been some‘imes found united with the 
cl neal character, is known by the name of " priestcraft ” The 
ministers of religion are perhaps more liable to this vice than any 
other class of people They are obliged to assume a greater degree 
01 sanctity, though they bare it not, and to screw themselves up to 
an unnatural pitch of seventy and self-denial. They must keep a 
constant guard over themselves, have an eye always to their own 
persons, never relax m their gravity, nor give the least scope to 
eir inclinations. A single slip, if discovered, may be fatal to 
them. Their influence and superiority depend on their pretensions 
to virtue Md piety, and they are tempted to draw liberally on 
the funds of oeduhty and ignoranre allotted for thex convenient 
eupport. All this cannot be very friendly to downright simplicity 
of character Besides, they are so accustomed to inveigh against 
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Popish church who assumes the title of " God’s Vicegerent upon 
Earth ; ” but the feeling is nearly common to all the oracular in- 
terpreters of the will of Heaven — from the successor of St, Peter 
down to the simple unassuming Quaker, who, disclaiming the im- 
posing authority of title and office, yet fancies himself the imme- 
diate organ of a preternatural impulse, and affects to speak only 
as the Spirit moves him. 

There is another way in which the formal profession of religion 
aids hypocrisy : by erecting a secret tribunal, to which those who 
affect a more than ordinary share of it can (in case of need) appeal 
from the judgments of men. The religious impostor reduced to 
his last shift, and having no other way left to avoid the most “ open 
and apparent shame,” rejects the fallible decisions of the world, and 
thanks God that there is one who knows the heart. He is amenable 
to a higher jurisdiction, and while all is well with Heaven ho can 
pity the errors nnd smile at the malice of his enemies. Whatever 
cuts men off from their dependence on common opinion or obvious 
appearances must open a door to evasion and cunning, by setting 
up a standard of right and wrong in every one’s own breast, of the 
truth of which nobody can judge but the person himself. There 
are some fine instances in the old plays and novels (the best com- 
mentaries on human nature) of the effect of this principle in giving 
the last finishing to the character of duplicity. Miss Harris, in 
Fielding’s “Amelia,” is one of the most striking. Molifsre’s Tartuffe 
is another instance of the facility with which religion may be per- 
verted to the purposes of the most flagrant hypocrisy. It is an 
impenetrable fastness, to which this worthy person, like so many 
others, retires without the fear of pursuit. It is an additional dis- 
guise, in which he wraps himself up like a cloak. It is a stalking- 
horse, wliich is ready on all occasions — an invisible conscience, which 
goes about with him — his good genius, that becomes surety for 
liim in all difficulties — swears to the purity of his motives extri- 
cates him out of the most desperate circumstances — baffles detec- 
tion, and furnishes a plea to which there is no answer. 

The same sort of reasoning will account for the old remark, that 
persons who are stigmatised as nonconformists to the established 
religion, Jews, Presbyterians, &c., are more disposed to this vice 
than their neighbours. They are inured to the contempt of t e 
world and steeled against its prejudices ; and the same indifference 
which fortifies them against the unjust censures of mankind may ® 
converted, as occasion requires, into a screen for the most pitiful 
conduct. They have no cordial sympathy with others, and tlien-- 
foro no sincerity in their intercourse with them. It is the necessi 7 
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(it concealment, m the first instance, that prtxlace*, and fa in son* 
measure an eicuse for, the habit of hypocrisy 
Hypocrisy, as it is connocUrl with cowardra, seems to Imjly wwt' 
nees of body or want of spirit. The impudence and Insensibility 
which belong to it outfit to suppose robustniws of constitution. 
There is certainly a »ery maxes fill and fonmdablo class of sturdy, 
jolly, able-bodied hypocrite*, the Fnar Johns of the profoss-on. 
Raphael his represented Hyena the sorcerer with a hard iron 
visa^o and large uncouth figure, made up of boons and muscles , as 
one not troubled with weak nerres or kIIo scruples— os oco who 
repelled all sympathy with others — who was not to bo jostled out 
of his course by their censures or suspicions, and who could break 
with case through the cobweb snares which hs had laid for the 
credulity of others, without being one© entangled m his own delu- 
sions His outward form betrays the hard, unimaginative, aelf- 
willed understanding of the sorcerer 
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• bor can 1 think whit thought* they can conceits." 


We hare already given some account of commonplace jxopte, we 
ahull now attempt to give a description of another class of the 
community, who may be called (by way of distinction) commonplace 
critics. The former are a set of people who have no opinions of 
s, and do not pretend to have anv , the fatter are a act of 




people who have no opinions of their own, but who affect to have 
one upon every subject you can mention. The former are a very 
noneat good sort of people, who are contented to pass for what they 
we , the Utter are a very pngmatical, troublesome sort of people, 
° ' r ° U ! d F*“ V what the y «re not, and try to put off their 
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undertake to misrepresent you by anticipation lest others should mis- 
understand you, and will set you right, not only in opinions which 
you hare, but in those which you may be supposed to have. Tlius, 
if you Bay that Bottom the weaver is a character that has not had 
justice done to it, he shakes his head, is afraid you will be thought 
extravagant, and -wonders you should think the “ Midsummer Kight’s 
Dream " the finest of all Shakspeare's plays. He judges of matters 
of taste and reasoning, as he does of dress and fashion, by the pre- 
vailing tone of good company ; and you would as soon persuade him 
to giro up any sentiment that is current there as to wear the hind- 
part of his coat beforo. By tho best company, of wluch he is per- 
petually talking, he moans persons who live on tlieir own estates 
and other people's ideas. By the opinion of the world, to which 
he pays and expects you to pay, great deference, lie means that 
of a little circle of his own, where he hdars and is heard. Again, 
good sense is a phrase constantly in his mouth, by which he does 
not mean his own sense or that of anybody else, but tbe opinions 
of a number of persons wbo have agreed to take their opinions on 
trust from others. If any one observes that there is something 
r better than common sense, viz., uncommon sense, he thinks this a 
.bad jolco. If you object to the opinions of the majority, as often 
varising from ignorance or prejudice, he appeals from them to the 
sensible and well-informed; and if you say there may be other 
persons as sensible and well-informed as himself and his friends, he 
smiles at your presumption. If you attempt to prove anything to 
him, it is in vain, for ho is not thinking of wliat yon say, but of 
what will he thought of it. The stronger your reasons the more in- 
corrigible he thinks you ; and he looks upon any attempt to expose 
his gratuitous assumptions as the wandering of a disordered imagi- 
nation. His notions are, like plastered figures cast in a mould, as 
brittle as they are hollow ; but they will break before you can make 
them give way. In fact, lie is the representative of a large part of 
the community — the shallow, the vain, and tho indolent — of those 
who have time to talk and are not bound to think ; and he con- 
siders any deviation from the select forms of commonplace, or the 
accredited language of conventional impertinenco, as compromising 
the authority under which ho acts in his diplomatic capacity. It is 
wondeiful liow this class of people agree with one another; how 
they herd together in all their opinions ; what a tact they have for 
folly; what an instinct for absurdity; what a sympathy in senti- 
ment, how they find ono another out by infallible signs, like Free- 
masons ! The secret of this unanimity and strict accord is, that not 
any ono of them ever admits any opinion that can cost the least 
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effort of mind in arriving at, or of courage in declaring; it Foil? 
is as consistent with itself as wisdom, there is a certain lerel of 
thought and sentiment which the weakest minds, as well as the 
strongest, find out as best adapted to them , end you as regularly 
come to the same conclusions by looking no farther than the surface, 
as if you dug to the centre of the earth 1 You know beforehand 
what a cntic of this class anil say on almost every subject the first 
time he sees you, the next tune, the timo after that, and so cm to 
the end of the chapter The following list of his opinions may be 
rebed on — It la pretty certain that before yon have been in the 
room with him ten minntre ho will give you to understand that 
Shahspcaro was a great but irregular genius Again, he thinks it a 
question whether any ono of his plays, if brought out now for the 
first tune, would surceod. He thinks that “ Jlacbe'h ” would bo the 
most likely, from the music which has been since introduced into 


it He has some doubts as to the superiority of the French school 
oier ua in tragedy, and observes that Hume and Adam Smith were 
both of that opinion He thinks Milton s pedantry a great blemish 
m his writing*, and that " Paradise Loot " has many preeaie passages 
in it He conceives that genius does not always imply taste, andl 
that wit and judgment are very different faculties. Ho considers Dr 
Johnson as a great entio and moralist, and that his Dictionary wnsj 
a work of prodigious erudition and vast industry, hut that somo of* 
the anecdotes of him m “Boswell" are tnflmg no conceives that 
Mr Locke was a very original and nrofound thinker Tin thinki< 


Mr Locke was a very ongmal and profound thinker He thmki< 
Gibbons style vigorous but flond. He wonders that the author) 
« ^ UUS " W “ never f ound ont n ° tlunia Pope’s translation of 


oi Junius^ was never found out He thinks Pope's translation of 
e had an improvement on the simplicity of the ongmal, which 
was necessary to fit it to the taste of modern readers Ho tlunks 
there m a great deal of grossness m tho old comedies, and that 


there m a great deal of grossness m tho old comedies, and that 
there naa been a great improvement in the morals of the higher 
A “^* mce M, g" Charles II He thinks the reign of Queen 
Anne the golden p»nod of our literature, but that, upon the whole, 
* n0 Eng , 5h writer «iual to Voltaire Ho speaks of Boo- 
. aa a very licentious writer, and thinks tho wit in Eabelaia 
qiuto extravagant, though ho never read either of them. Ho cannot 
rvLtr* 8 “ Fairy Queen," and pronouncos all allegorical 

XXXiT Prefer bmollett to Fielding, and discovers 
the world 1Q “Gil Bias" than rn “Don Quixote." 
French^ 11 4 , Ter 7 ®mute and tedious He thinks tho 

hbertv . s 00 ^ done a ff reat deal of harm to the cause of 
the T' d i am ^ 15UOnaparte for bo ambitious Ho reads 
toe hixnburgk smd Quarterly ^ thinks „ thoy ^ H e is 
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shy of having an opinion on a now actor or a new singer, for the 
public do not always ogres with the newspapers. He thinks that 
the moderns have great advantages over the ancients in many 
respects. He thinks Jeremy Bentham a greater man than Aristotle. 
He can see no reason why artists of the present day should not 
pamt as well as Raphael or Titian. For instance, he thinks there 
is something very elegant and classical in Mr. IVestall’s drawings. 
He has no doubt that Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Lectures were written 
by Burke. He considers Home Tooke’s account of the conjunction 
That very ingenious, and holds that no writer can be called elegant 
who uses the present for the subjunctive mood, who says If it is for 
If it be. He thinks Hogarth a great master of low comic humour, 
and Cobbett a coarse, vulgar writer. He often talks of men of 
liberal education, and men -without education, as if that made much 
difference. Ha judges of people by their pretensions; and pays 
attention to their opinions according to their dress and rank in life 
If he meets with a fool, lie does not find him out; and if he meets 
with any one wiser than himself, he does not know what to make 
of him. He thinks that manners are of great consequence to the 
common intercourse of life. He thinks it difficult to prove the 
existence of any 6uch thing as original genius, or to fix a general 
standard of taste. He does not think it possible to define what 
wit is. In religion his opinions are liberal. He considers all 
enthusiasm as a degree of madness particularly to be guarded 
against by young minds ; and believes that truth lies in the middle, 
between the extremes of right and wrong. He thinks that the 
object of poetry is to please ; and that astronomy is a very pleasing 
and useful study. He thinks all this and a great deal more, that 
amounts to nothing. We wonder we have remembered one-half of it — 
“ For truo no-meaning puzzles more than wit.” 

Though ho has an aversion to all new ideas, he likes all new plans 
and matters of fact : the new Schools for All, the Penitentiary, the 
new Bedlam, the new steamboats, the gaslights, the new patent 
blacking — everything of that sort bnt tlie Bible Society. The 
Society for the Suppression of Vic8 he thinks a great nuisance, as 
every honest man must. 

In a word, a commonplace critic is the pedant of polite conver- 
sation. He refers to the opinion of Lord M. or Lady G. with the 
same air of significance tiiat the learned pedant docs to the authority 
of Cicero or Virgil ; retails the wisdom of the day, as the anecdote- 
mon^er does the wit; and carries about with him the sentiments of 
people of a certain respectability in life, as the dancing-master does 
their air or their valets their clothes. 

F. 
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ACTORS AND ACTING 

Players are “ the abstracts and brief chronicles of the tunes* the 
motley representatives of human nature. They are the only honest 
hypocrites Their life is a voluntary dream, a studied madness. 
The height of their ambition is to be l*s<de tJwmi'lw* To-day 
kings, to-morrow beggars, it is only when they are themselves that 
they are nothing Made up of mimic laughter end tears, pissing 
from the extremes of joy or woo at the prompter’s call, they wear 
the livery of other men s fortunes , their very thoughts are not their 
own They are, as it were, train-bearers >n the pageant of life, and 
hold a glass up to humanity, frailer than itself We see ourselres 
at second hand in them , they show ns all that we are, all that we 
Wish to be, and all that we dread to be. The stage is an epitome, 
a bettered likeivcsa, of the world, with the dull part l< ft out , and 
indeed, with this omission, it is nearly big enough to hold all the 
rest What brings the resemblance nearer is, that, as they imitate 
ns, we, in our turn, imitate them How many fine gentlemen do 
we owe to the stage 1 How many romantic lovers are mere Romeos 
in masquerade 1 How many soft bosoms have heaved with Juliets 
sighs! They teach us when to laugh and when to weep, when to 
love and when to hate, upon principle and with ft good grace. 
Wherever there is a playhouse the world will go on not amiss The 
stage not only refines the manners, but it is the best teacher of 
morals, for it is the truest and most intelligible picture of life. It 
stamps the image of virtue on the mind by first softening the rude 
materials of which it is composed by a sense of pleasure. It regu- 
lates the passions by giving a loose to the imagination It points 
out the selfish and depraved to our detestation, the amiable and 
generous to our admiration , and if it clothes the more seductive 
vices with the borrowed graces of wit and fancy, even those graces 
operate as a diversion to the coarser poison of experience and bad 
example, aad often prevent or carry off the infection by inoculating 
the mind with a certain taste and elegance. 

If tfie^tage is useful as a school of instruction, it is no less so as 
a source ofyjmnsement It is the source of the greatest enjoyment 
«t the time Irad a never-faihng fund of agreeable reflection after- 
wards The nhsnts of a new play or of a new actor are always 
swrnmg the i first tecs of polite conversation One way m which 
public exhibitions cWnbute to refine and humanise mankind is by 
supplying them with\deas end ejecta 0 { conversation and interest 
m common The progress of civilisation u in proportion to the 
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number of commonplaces current in Bociety. For instance, if wo 
meet with a stranger at an inn or in a stage-coach, who knows 
nothing but his own affairs, his shop, his customers, Ins farm, his 
pigs, his poultry, wo can carry on no conversation with him on these 
local and personal matters, tho only way is to lot him have all tlio 
talk to himself. But if I10 has fortimately over seen Mr. Liston act, 
tliis is an immediate topic of mutual conversation, and wo agree 
together tho rest of tho evening in discussing tho merits of that 
inimitablo actor, with tho samo satisfaction as in talldng over tho 
affairs of the most intimato friend. 

If the stage thus introduces ns familiarly to our contemporaries, 
it also brings us acquainted with former times. It is an interesting 
revival of past ages, manners, opinions, dresses, persons, and actions 
— whether it carries us back to the wars of York and Lancaster, or 
half-way back to tho heroic times of Greece and Romo, in somo trans- 
lation from tho French, or quite back to tho age of Charles II. in 
the scenes of Congrevo and of Etlierego (tho gay Sir George !) — 
happy age, when kings and nobles led purely ornamental lives; 
when tho utmost stretch of a morning's study went no further than 
tho choice of a sword-knot or tho adjustment of a side-curl ; when 
tho sotd spoko out in all tho pleasing eloqtionco of dress ; and beaus 
nnd belles, enamoured of themselves in ono another's follies, flut- 
tered like gilded butterflies in giddy mazes through tho walks of 
St. James's Park! 

A good company of comedians, a theatro-royal judiciously 
managed, is your true Heralds’ College — tho only Antiquarian 
Society that is worth a rush. It is for this reason that there is 
such an air of romanco about players, and that it is pleasanter to 
see them, even in their own persons, than any of tho three learned 
professions. Wo feel more respect for John Kemble in a plain coat 
than for the Lord Chancellor on tho woolsack. Ho is surrounded, 
to our eyes, with a greater number of imposing recollections ; ho is 
a more revorend piece of formality — a moro complicated tissue of 
costume. Wo do not know whether to look upon tliis accomplished 
actor as Pierro, or King John, or Coriolanus, or Cato, or Leontes, 
or tho Stranger. But wo seo in him a stately hieroglyphic of 
humanity, a living monument of departed greatness, a sombre com- 
ment on tho rise and fall of kings. Wo look after him till ho is out 
of 6iglit as wo listen to a story of ono of Ossian's heroes, to “a talo 
of other times I . 

The most pleasant feature in tho profession of a player, and which 
indeed is peculiar to it, is, that wo not only admire the talents of 
tlioso who adorn it, but wo contract a personal intimacy with them. 
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There is do class of society whom so many persons regard with affection 
as actors We greet them on the stage , w e like to meet them in the 
streets , they almost always recall to ns pleasant associations , and wo 
feel onr gratitude excited without the uneasiness of a sense of obliga- 
tion. Tbs very gaiety and popularity, however, which surround the 
life of a favourite performer make the retiring from it a very senoos 
business It glances am°rtdying reflection on the shortness of human 
life and the vanity of human pleasures. Something reminds ns that 
“ all the worlds, a stage, arid all the men and women merely players.* 


[CharacUrt of Shaktpeare » Plain, 'Sl7 Fire Edition* of tAu twrfc fuirt 
appeared w A upland, and more than one «n the United State * ] 
MACBETH 

" The poet ■ ejo 1“ & fine frenzy rolling 
Doth glance from heaven to earth from earth to heaven , 

And u imagination bodice forth 
The forms of thing* unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name." 

[Midmmmer Kyjhtt Drear,*, v 1.) 


“ Macbeth " and “Lear," “Othello” and “Hamlet," are usually 
reckoned Shahspeare’s four principal tragedies “ Hear ” stands first 
for the profound intensity of the passion , “ Machelh* for the wildncas 
of the imagination and the rapidity of the action , “ Othello” for the 
progressive interest and powerful alternations of feeling , “ H&mlct" 
for the refined development of thought and sentiment If the force 
of genius shown in each of these works is astonishing, their variety is 
hot less so They are hke difibreD* nation* of the same mind. Pot 
One of which has the slightest re'arence to the rest This distinct^ 
ness and originality is indeed Jie necessary consequence of truth 
knd nature. ShakspeamV r^.js alone appeared to possess the 
resources of nature He ' your only tragedy maker " Hig plays 
have the force of thin upon the mind. "What he represents is 
brought homo to the fc^som as a part of our experience, implanted 
m the memory as if wo had known the places, p rsons, and things of 
which he treats “ Macbeth " is like a record of a preternatural and 
tragical event. It has the rugged seventy of an old chronicle With 
L”* ““agination of the poet can engraft upon traditional 
behef The castle of Macbeth, round which * the air smells wooingly,” 
end where the temple-haunting martlet builds ■ has a real subsist- 
enco m the mind, the TTeird Sisters meet us in person on “the 
hlsutnl heart, ’ the “air-drawn ' 
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eyes; the “gracious Duncan” tlio “blood-boltorcd Banqno” stand 
beforo us: nil tlmt passed through tho mind of JIacbeth passes 
without tho loss of a tittio, through ours. All that could actually 
take plnco, and all that is only possible to bo conceived, what was 
said and what was dono,tlie workings of passion, tho spells of magic, 
are brought before us with tho same nbsoluto truth and vividness. 
Shakspeure excelled in tho openings of his plays : that of “ Macbeth ” 
is tho most striking of any. Tho wildness of tho scenery, tho sudden 
shifting of tho situations and characters, tho bustle, tho expectations 
excited, aro equally extraordinary. From tho first cntranco of tho 
"Witches and tho description of them when thoy moot Macbeth, 

“ "What are tlioso 

So witter'd, and so wild in tlieir attire, 

That look not like th' inhabitants o’ th’ earth 
And yet aro on't 1 " 

tho mind is prepared for all that follows. 

This tragedy is alike distinguished for tho lofty imagination it dis- 
plays, and for the tumultuous t ehemenco of tho action ; and the one 13 
made tlio moving principlo of tho other. Tho overwhelming pressure 
of preternatural agency urges on tho tide of human passion with re- 
doubled force. Macbeth himself appears driven along by tbo violence 
of his fate like a vessel drifting before a storm: lie reels to and fro like 
a drunken man ; I10 staggers under tho weight of his own purposes 
and the suggestions of others; he stands at bay with his situation; 
and from the superstitious awe and breathless suspenso mto wliicli 
the communications of the Weird Sisters throw him, is hurried on 
with daring impatience to verify their predictions, and with impious 
and bloody hand to tear aside the veil which hides the uncertainty 
of tho future. Ho is not equal t-o tho strugglo with fate and con- 
science. He now “ bends up each corporal agent to this terriblo 
feat;” at other times his heart misgives him, and ho is cowed and 
abashed by his success. “ Tho attempt, and not tho deed, confounds 
us.” His mind is assailed by the stings of remorso, and full of 
“ preternatural solicitings.” His speeches and soliloquies aro dark 
riddles on human life, baffling solution, and entangling him in their 
labyrinths. In thought I10 is absent and porplexed, sudden and 
desperato in act, from a distrust of liis own resolution. His energy 
springs from tho anxiety and agitation of his mind. His blindly 
rushing forward on tho objects of his ambition and rovengo, or his 
recoiling from them, equally betrays tho harassed state of his feel- 
ings. This part of lus character is admirably set off by being 
brought in connection with that of Lady Macbeth, whoso obdurate 
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strength of will and masculine firmness give her the ascendency 
over her husbands faltering virtue She at once seizes on the 
opportunity that offers for the accomplishment of all their wiahea- 
lor greatness and never flinches from her object till all is over 
The magnitude o! her resolut on almost covers the magn tude of 
her guilt. She 13 a great bod woman whom we hate but whom 
we fear more than we hate She does not excite our loath.ng and 
abhorrence like Regan and Gonenl She is only wicked to gain a 
great end and is perhaps more distinguished by her commanding 
presence of mind and inexorable self will which do not suffer her 
to be diverted from a bad purpose when once formed by weak and 
womanly regrets than by the hardness of her heart or want of 
nat iral affect ons The impression which her lofty determinat on 
of character makes on the mind of Macbeth is well described where 
he exclaims 

— Bring forth men-children only , 

For thy undaunted mettle lhould compose 
Nothing but male* I” 

Nor do the pains she is at to screw his courage to the sticking 
place " the reproach to him not to be lost so poorly m himself " 
the assurance tint a little water clears them of this deed," show 
anything but her greater consistency in depravity Her strong 
nerved amb t on furnishes nbe of steel to the s des of his intent * 
and she is herself wound np to the execut on of her baneful project 
with the same uns linnki ng fort tude m crime that in other cir- 
cumstances she Would probably have shown patience in suffering 
The deliberate sacrifice of all other cons derat ons to the gaming 
for their future days and nights sole severe gn sway and master- 
doio " by the murder of Duncan is gorgeously expressed in her 
invoent on on hearing of his fatal entrance under her battle- 
ments " — 


Com* you *p nts 

That tend on mortal thoughts, nn-c* mo here 
And fill me from the crown to the toe top-full 
Of d rest cruelty | make ih ck my blood 
Stop up th access and passage to remorse 
Thst no compunctious to t ngs of nature 
Shake my fell purpose nor keep peace between 
Th effect and t Come to my woman * breast^ 
^d teke my m* forgaJ? you memfenng misters 
w uererer n your sightless subsUo ee 
And nato ™ * ! Come, thi k n „ht I 

And pall thee n the dunnest smoke of hell. 
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Tlmt my keen knifo soo not tlio wound it makos. 

Nor hcar’n peep tnrough tho blankot of the dark. 

To cry, Hold, hold 1 —" 

When sho first hears that “ the king [Duncan] comes here to-night,” 
she is so overcome by the news, which is beyond her utmost expec- 
tations, that she answers the messenger, "Thou’rt mad to say it:” 
and on receiving her husband’s account of the predictions of the 
Witches, conscious of his instability of purpose, and that her pre- 
sence is necessary to goad him on to the consummation of Ins 
promised greatness, she exclaims — 

“ H10 theo hither, 

That I may pour my spirits in tbmo ear, 

And chastise with the valour of my tonguo 
All that impedes tlieo from tho golden round, 

Which fato and metaphysical aid doth soom 
To liavo theo crown’d withal.” 

This swelling exultation and keen spirit of triumph, this uncontrol- 
lable eagerness of anticipation, which seems to dilate her form and 
take possession of all her faculties, this solid, substantial flesh-and- 
blood display of passion, exhibit a striking contrast to the cold, 
abstracted, gratuitous, servile malignity of the Witches, who are 
equally instrumental in urging Macbeth to his fato for the mero 
love of mischief, and from a disinterested delight in deformity and 
cruelty. They aro hags of mischief, obsceno panders to iniquity, 
malicious from their impotence of enjoyment, enamoured of destruc- 
tion, because they aro themselves unreal, abortive, half-existences : 
who become sublime from their exemption from all human sym- 
pathies and contempt for all human affairs, as Lady Macbeth does 
by tho force of passion 1 Her fault seems to have been an excess 
of that strong principle of self-interest and family aggrandisement, 
not amenablo to the common feelings of compassion and justice, 
which is so marked a featuro in barbarous nations and times. A 
passing reflection of tins kind, on tho resemblance of the sleeping 
king to her fatlior, alone prevents her from slaying Duncan with 
her own hand. 

In speaking of tho character of Lady Macbeth, we ought not 
to pass over Mrs. Siddons's manner of acting that part. Wo can 
conceive of nothing grander. It was something above nature. It 
seemed almost as if a being of a superior order had dropped from a 
higher sphere to awe the world with the majesty of her appearance. 
Power was seated on her brow, passion emanated from her bieast 
as from a slirino ; jhowas tragedy-personified. In coming on in the 
sleeping-scone, her eyes were open, hut tlieir senso was shut. She 
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was l&e a person liewfldered and unconscious of whftt she did. Bw 
bps moved involuntarily all her gestures were involuntary and 
mechanical She glided on and off tho stage hho an apparition 
To have seen her in that character was an event in every ones We, 
not to ho forgotten. 


OTHELLO 


It has been said that tragedy punfica the affections by terror and 
pity That is, it substitutes imaginary sympathy for mere selfishness. 
It gives us a high and permanent interest, beyond ourselves, in 
humanity aa such It raises the great, the remote, and the possible 
to an equality with the real, the little, and the near It makes man 
a partaker with his land. It subdues and softens tho stubbornness 
of his wilL It teaches him that there are and have been others like 
himself, by showing him as in a glass what they have felt, thought, 
and done. It opens the chambers of the human heart It leaves 
nothing indifferent to ns that can affect our common nature. It 
excites our sensibility by exhibiting the passions wound up to tho 
utmost pitch by the power of imagination or the temptation of 
circumstances , and corrects their fatal excesses m ourselves bv 
pointing to the greater extent of sufferings and of crimes to which 
they have led others. Tragedy creates a balance of the affections. 
It makes ns thoughtful spectators in tbs lists of We It is tho 
refiner of the species, a discipline of humanity Tho habitual study 
of poetry and works of imagination is one chief part of a well- 
grounded education. A taste for liberal art is necessary to complete 
the character of a gentleman. Science alone is hard and mechanical 


It exercises tho understanding upon t’ igs out of ourselves, while it 
leaves tho affections unemployed, r engrossed with our own im- 
mediate, narrow interests.—" O* -jlc* furnishes an Dlustmtion of 
these remarks. It excites our inpathy m an extraordinary degrcn 
The moral it conveys has a eta c t application to the concerns of human 
life than that of almost any other of Khakspeare’a plays. “ It comes 
directly homo to the bosoms and business of men " The pathos in 
'Lear is indeed more dreadful and overpowering, but it is It-** 
natural, and lc&s of every day’s Occurrence IV e have not the same 
of sympathy with the passions described in « Macbeth ” The 
interest in “ Hamlet” is more remote and reflex. That of “Othello” 
is at onoe equally profound and affecting t 

The picturesque contrasts of character in this play are almost 
Ha ”. ma ? a ^ 6 83 depth of the passion. The Moor Othello, the 
gentle Desdemona, the villain lago, the good-natured Cassio, tho 
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fool Roderigo, present a range and variety of character as sinking 
and palatable as that produced by the opposition of costume in 
a picture. Their distinguishing qualities Gtand out to the mind’s 
eye, so that even when we are not thinking of their actions or 
sentiments, the idea of their persons is still as present to us as ever. 
These characters and the images they stamp upon the mind are tho 
farthest asunder possible, the distance between them is immense; 
yet the compass of knowledge and invention which the poet has 
shown in embodying these extreme creations of his genius is only 
greater than the truth and felicity with which he has identified each 
character with itself, or blended their different quabties together in 
the same story. What a contrast the character of Othello forms to that 
of lago ! At the same time, the force of conception with which these 
two figures are opposed to each other is rendered still more intense 
by the complete consistency with which the traits of each character 
are brought out in a state of the highest finis hing. The making 
one black and the other white, the one unprincipled, the other 
unfortunate in the extreme, would have answered the common 
purposes of effect, and satisfied the ambition of an ordinary painter 
of character. Shakspeare has laboured the finer shades of difference 
in both with as much care and skill as if he had had to depend on 
the execution alone for the success of his design. On the other hand, 
Desdemona and iEmiha are not meant to be opposed with anything 
like strong contrast to each other. Both are, to outward appear- 
ance, characters of common life, not more distinguished than women 
usually are, by difference of rank and situation. The difference 
of their thoughts and sentiments is, however, laid open, their minds 
are separated from each other by signs as plain and ns .little to be 
mistaken as the complexions of their husbands. 

The movement of the passion in Othello is exceedingly different 
from that of Macbeth. In Macbeth there is a violent struggle 
between opposite feelings, between ambition and the stings of 
conscience, almost from first to last : in Othello, tho doubtful con- 
flict between contrary passions, though dreadful, continues only 
for a short time, and the chief interest is excited by the alternate 
ascendency of different passions, by tho entire and unforeseen 
change from the fondest love and most unbounded confidence 
to tho tortures of jealousy and the madness of hatred. Tho 
revenge of Othello, after it has once taken thorough possession 
of his° mind, never quits it, but grows stronger and stronger at 
every moment of its delay. The nature of the Moor is noble, 
confiding, tender, and generous ; but his blood is of tho most in- 
flammable laud; and being once roused by a sense of his wrongs, 
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b H ia stopped by no considerations of remorse or pity till be lias 
given a loose to all the dictates of bis rage and his despair It 
is in working bis noble nature np to this extremity through rapid 
but gradual transitions, in raising passion to its height from the 
smallest beg innin gs and m spite of all obstacles, m painting the 
expiring conflict between love and hatred, tenderness and resent- 
ment, jealousy and remorse, m unfolding the strength and the 
weakness of our nature, in uniting sublimity of thought with the 
anguish of the keenest woe, in putting in motion the various im- 
pulses that agitate this our mortal being, and at last bl end ing them 
m that noble tide of deep and sustained passion, impetuous l ut 
majestic, that " flows on to the Propontic, and knows no ebb," that 
hhakspcare has shown the mastery of his genius and of his power 
over the human heart. The third act of “Othello" is his finest 
display, not of knowledge or passion separately, but of the two com- 
bined, of the knowledge of character with the expression of passion, 
of consummate art in the keeping up of appearances with the pro- 
found workings of nature, and the convulsive movements of uncon- 
trollable agony, of the power of inflicting torture and of suffering it 
hot only 13 the tumult of passion in Othello’s mind heaved up from 
the very bottom of the soul, but every the slightest nndulation of 
feeling is seen on the surface, as it arises from the impulses of imagi- 
nation or the malicious suggestions of I ago The progressive pre- 
paration for the catastrophe is wonderfully managed from the Moors 
first gallant recital of the story of his love, of “ the spells and witch- 
craft he bad used," from his unlooked for and romantic success, the 
fond satisfaction with which he dotes on his own happiness, the 
unreserved tenderness of Desdetnona and her innocent impor- 
tunities m favour of Casno, irritating the suspicions instilled into 
her husbands mind by the perfidy of Iago, and rankling there to 
poison, till he loses all command of himself, nriH tm rage ran only 
bo appeased by blood. 


HAMLET 

This is that Hamlet the Dane whom we read of in our youth, and 
whom we may be said almost to remember in our after years, he 
who made that famous soliloquy on life, who gave the advice to 
the playem, who thought “ this goodly frame, the earth," a sterile 
promontory, andthis brave o’erhanging firmament, the air, this 
*"**** ^ SoMen fire ” “ a foul and pestilent con- 
gregahon of vapours » whom “man delighted not, nor woman 
he WM „th tie „d »onl*d <m 
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Yorick s skull; the schoolfellow of Rosencrantz anti Guildenstem 
at Wittenberg; the friend of Horatio; the lover of Ophelia; he 
that was mad and sent to England ; the slow avenger of his father’s 
death; who lived at the court of Horwendillus five hundred years 
before we were bom, but all whose thoughts we seem to know as 
well as we do our own, because we have read them in Shakspoare. 

Hamlet is a name ; his speeches and sayings but the idle coinage 
of the poet’s brain. What then, are they not real ? They are as 
real as our own thoughts. Their reality is in the reader’s mind 
It is we who are Hamlet. This play has a prophetic truth, which 
is above that of history. Whoever has become thoughtful and 
melancholy through his own mishaps or those of others ; whoever 
has borne about with him the clouded brow of reflection, and 
thought himself “too much i’ th’ sun;” whoever has seen the 
golden lamp of day dimmed by envious mists rising in his own 
breast, and could find in the world before him only a dull blank 
with nothing left remarkable in it; whoever has known “the 
pangs of despised love, the insolence of office, or the spurns which 
patient merit of the unworthy takes;” he who has felt hia mind 
sink within him, and sadness cling to his heart like a malady, who 
has had his hopes blighted and his youth staggored by the appari- 
tions of strange things ; who cannot be well at ease, while he sees 
evil hovering near him like a spectre ; whose powers of action havo 
been eaten up by thought, he to whom the universe seems infinite, 
and himself nothing ; whose bitterness of soul makes him careless 
of consequences, and who goes to a play ns his best resource to 
shove off, to a second remove, the evils of life by a mock represen- 
tation of them — tliis is the true Hamlet. 

We have been so used to this tragedy that we hardly know how 
to criticise it any more than we should know how to describe our 
own faces. But we must make such observations as we can. It 
is the one of Sliakspeare’s plays that we think of the oftenest, 
because it abounds most in striking reflections on human life, and 
because the distresses of Hamlet are transferred, by the turn of his 
mind, to the general account of humanity. Whatever happens to 
him we apply to ourselves, because he applies it so himself as a 
means of general reasoning. He is a great moraliser; and what 
makes him worth attending to is, that he moralises on his own 
feelings and experience. He is not a commonplace pedant. If 
“ Lear ” is distinguished by the greatest depth of passion, “ Hamlet " 
is the most remarkable for the ingenuity, originality, and unstudied 
development of character. Shalcspeare had more magnanimity than 
any other poet, and he has 6hown more of it in this play than in 
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any other There is no attempt to force an interest everything 
is left for time and circumstances to Unfo’d. Tlio attention is 
excited without effort, the incident* succeed each other as matters 
of coarse, the characters think. and speak and act just as they 
jn,„ht do if left entirely to themselves. There u no set purpose, 
no^at raining at a point Tho observations are suggested by the 
passing scene — the gust* of passion come and go like sounds of 
music borne on the wind Tho wholo piny is an exact transcript 
of what might be supposed to have taken place at the court of 
Denmark, at the remote period of time fired upon, before the 
modern refinements ia morals and manners were heard of It 
would have been interesting enough to have been admitted as a 
bystander in such a scene, at such a tune, to have heard and wit- 
nessed something of what was going on, But here we are more 
than spectators Wo have not only “the outward pageant* and 
the signs of gnef , * but “we have that within which passes show * 
We read the thought* of the heart, we catch the passions living 
os they ns© Other dramatic writers give us very fine versions 
and paraphrase* of nature , but Shahspeare, together with hts own 
comments, gives us the original test, that we mayjudgo for our- 
selves. This is a very great advantage 

The character of Hamlet stands quite by itself It is not a diar- 
acter marled by strength of will or even of passion, but by refine- 
ment of thought and sentiment. Hamlet is as little of the bero 
as a man can well be, but he is a young and princely novice, full 
of high enthusiasm and quick sensibility— the sport of circum- 


stances, questioning with fortune and refining on his own feelings, 
and forced from the natural bias of his disposition by the strange- 
ness of his situation He seems incapable of deliberate action, and 
is only burned into extremities on tbe spur of the occasion, when 
he has no tune to reflect, as m the scene where he kills Dolour us, 
and again, where he alters the letters which jRoscncrantz and 
Guild eastern are taking with them to England, purporting his 
death. At other times, when he is most bound to act, be rerna us 
puzzled, undecided, and sceptical, dallies with his purposes, till the 
occasion is lost, and finds out some pretence to relapse into indo- 
lence and thoughtfulness again For this reason he refuses to tall 
the King when he is at bis ptayere, and by a refinement in mnl ce, 
which us in truth only an excuse for his own want of resolution, 
deters tas revenge to a more fatal opportunity, when he shall be 
engaged m some art “ that has no rehah of salvation m it ■ 

ol VhrtaeopWl speculators, and because he 
i ^ h K-»en*e perfect, according to the most refined idea 
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his wish can form, ho declines it altogether. So he scruples to trust 
tlio suggestions of the Ghost, contrives tho scene of the play to have 
surer proof of his uncle's guilt, and then rests satisfied with this 
confirmation of his suspicions, and tho success of his experiment, 
instead of acting upon it. Yet he is sensible of his own weakness, 
taxes himself with it, and tries to reason himself out of it. Still 
ho does nothing; ar.d this very speculation on his own infirmity 
only affords him another occasion for indulging it. It is not from 
any want of attachment to his father or of abhorrence of his 
murder that Hamlet is thus ddatory; but it is moro to his taste 
to indulge his imagination in reflecting upon the enormity of the 
crime and rofining on his schemes of vengeance, than to put them 
into immediate practice. His ruling passion is to think, not to 
act ; and any vague pretext that flatters this propensity instantly 
diverts him from his previous purposes. 

The moral perfection of tliis character has been called in question, 
we think, by those who did not understand it. It is more interest- 
ing than according to rules; amiable, though not faultless. The 
etliical delineations of “that noble and liberal casuist” (as Shak- 
speare has been well called) do not exhibit tho drab-colonred quakerism 
of morality. His plays are not copied either from the “ Whole Duty 
of Man ” or from “ Tho Academy of Compliments 1 ” Wo confess wo 
are a little shocked at the want of refinement in those who are 
shocked at the want of refinement in Hamlet. The neglect of 
punctilious exactness in his behaviour either partakes of the "licence 
of the time,” or else belongs to tho very excess of intellectual refine- 
ment in the character, which makes tho common rules of life, as 
well as his own purposes, sit loose upon him. He may be said to 
be amenable only to the tribunal of his own thoughts, and is too 
much taken up with the airy world of contemplation to lay as much 
stress as ho ought on the practical consequences of things. His 
habitual principles of action are unhinged and out of joint with 
the time. His conduct to Ophelia is quito natural in his circum- 
stances. It is that of assumed severity only. It is the effect of 
disappointed hope, of bitter regrets, of affection suspended, not 
obliterated, by the distractions of the scene around him 1 Amidst 
the natural and preternatural horrors of his situation, he might 
bo excused in delicacy from carrying oil a regular courtship. When 
“ his father’s spirit was in arms,” it was not a time for the son to 
make love in. He could neither marry Ophelia, nor wound her 
mind by explaining tho cause of his alienation, which he durst 
hardly trust himself to think of. It would have taken him years 
to have come to a direct explanation on the point. In the harassed 
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rtate of his mmd he could not have done much otherwise than he 
did. His conduct does not contradict what he says when he sees 
her funeral 

I lore*! Ophelia forty thousand brother* 

Cou d not with a 1 their quantity of lore 
Mate up try rom." 

Nothing can bo more affecting or beautiful than the Queens 
apostrophe to Ophelia on throwing the flowers into the grave 

Sweets to the sweet farewell. {SmUmng fiovm. 

\ hopd thou should st hare been my Hamlet s wife 
I thought thy bride- bed to bare deet d sweet maid. 

And not bare strew’d thy grave " 

Shabspeare was thoroughly a master of the mixed motives of 
human character and be here shows ns the Queen who was 80 
criminal m some respects not without sensibility and affect on in 
other relat ona of life — Ophelia is a character almost too exquisitely 
touching to be dwelt upon. Oh rose of May oh flower too soon 
faded! Her love her madness her death are described with the 
truest touches of tenderness and pathos. It is a character which 
nobody but Shabspeare could have drawn in the way that he has 
done and to the conception of which there is not even the smallest 
approach except in some of the old romant c ballads 


ROMEO AND JULIET 

“Romeo xwd Juliet" is the only tragedy which S 
written entirely on a love-story It is supposed to have been his 
first play and t deserves to stand in that proud rank. There is the 
buoyant spirit of youth in every line in the rapturous in tomcat on 
of hope and in the b tterness of despair It has been said of 
“Romeo and Juliet" by a great ent c that “whatever is most 
intoxicating in the odour of a southern spring languishing in the 
song of the night ngale or voluptuous i the first opemn B of the 
rose is to be found in this poem." The deaenpt on is true and yet 
it does not answer to oiir idea of the play For if it has the sweet- 
ness cd the rose it has ita freshness too if t baa the languor of the 
nightingales song it has also its giddy transport if it has the soft- 
oi R r them rpnD Z lt 13 M glowing and as bright There is 
nothing of a sickly and sentimental cast Romeo and Juliet are in 
‘ I 01 10 Everything speaks the very soul 

of pleasure the high and healthy pulse of the passions the heart 
t “'*' U,. Hrnd „a Ura^hoit met.oart.h.p 
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is not an insipid interchange of sentiments lip-deep, learnt at second- 
hand from poems and plays, — made up of beauties of the most 
shadowy kind, of “fancies wan that hang the pensive head,” of 
evanescent smiles, and sighs that breathe not, of delicacy that 
shrinks from the touch, and feebleness that scarce supports itself, 
an elaborate vacuity of thought, and an artificial dearth of sense, 
spirit, truth, and nature 1 It is the reverse of all this. It is Shak- 
speare all over, and Shakspeare when he was young. 

We have heard it objected to “Romeo and Juliet,” that it is 
founded on an idle passion between a boy and a girl, who have 
scarcely seen and can have but little sympathy or rational esteem 
for one another, who have had no experience of the good or ills of 
life, and whose raptures or despair must be therefore equally ground- 
less and fantastical. Whoever objects to the youth of the parties 
in this play as “ too unripe and crude ” to pluck the sweets of love, 
and wishes to see a first-love carried on into a good old age, and the 
passions taken at the rebound, when their force is spent, may find 
all this done in “ The Stranger” and in other German plays, where 
they do things by contraries, and transpose nature to inspire sen- 
timent and create philosophy. Shakspeare proceeded in a more 
straightforward and, we think, effectual way. He did not endea- 
vour to extract beauty from wrinkles, or the wild throb of passion 
from the last expiring sigh of indifference. He did not “gather 
grapes of thorns nor figs of thistles.” It was not Ins way. But he 
has given a picture of human life, such as it is in the order of nature 
He has founded the passion of the two lovers not on the pleasures 
they had experienced, but on all the pleasures they had not experi- 
enced. All that was to come of life was theirs. At that untried 
source of promised happiness they slaked their thirst, and the first 
eager draught made them drunk with love and joy. They were in 
full possession of their senses and their affections. Their hopes were 
of air, their desires of fire. Youth is the season of love, because the 
heart is then first melted in tenderness from the touch of novelty, 
and kindled to rapture, for it knows no end of its enjoyments or 
its wishes. Desire has no limit but itself. Passion, the love and 
expectation of pleasure, is infinite, extravagant, inexhaustible, till 
experience comes to check and kill it. Juliet exclaims on her first 
interview with Romeo : 

11 My bounty is as boundless as the sea. 

My love as deep.” 

And why should it not? What was to hinder the thrilling tide of 
pleasure, which had just gushed from her heart, from flowing on 
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mthout stmt or measure but experience, whi ch she was yet with- 
out? What was to abate the transport of the first sweet sense ol 
pleasure, which her heart and her senses had just tasted, but in- 
difference which she was. j<A a stranger to? What was there to 
check the ardour of hope, of faith, of constancy, just rising m her 
breast, but disappointment which she had not jet felt? As are 
the desires and the hopes of youthful passion, such w the keenness 
of its disappointments, and their haltful effect Such is the transi- 
tion in this play from the highest bliss to the lowest despair, from 
the nuptial couch to an untimely grave The only enl that even 
m apprehension befalls the two lovers is the loss of the greatest 
possible felicity , yet this loss is fatal to both, for they had rather 
part with ht« than bear the thought of surviving all that had made 
life dear to them In all this, Shakspearo has but followed nature, 
which existed in his time, as well as now The modem philosophy, 
which reduces the whole theory of the mind to habitual impressions, 
and leaves the natural impulses of passion and imagination out of 
the account, had not then been discovered , or if it had, would have 
been little calculated for the uses of poetry 


LEAR. 


tVs wish that we could pass this play over, and say nothing about 
it All that we can say must fall far short of the subject , or even 
of what we ourselves conceive of it To attempt to give a descrip- 
tion of the play itself or of its effect upon the mind, is mere im- 
pertinence yet we must say something It is, then, the heat of all 
bbakspeare 8 plays, for it is the one in which he was tlio most m 
earnest lie was here fairly caught in the web of his own imagina- 
tion. Tho passion which he has taken as his subject is that which 
strikes its root deepest into tho human heart , of which the bond is 
the hardest to be unloosed. , and the cancelling and tearing to pieces 
of which gives tha greatest revulsion to the frame Tins depth of 
nature, this force of pa-wion, this tug and war of the elements of 
our being, this firm faith in filial piety, and the giddy anarchy and 
whirling tumult of the thoughts at finding this prop failing it, tha 
contrast between the fixed, immovable basis of natural affection 
end the rapid, irregular starts of imagination, suddenly wrenched 
ww accus ^ omed hotd3 and resting places in tha soul, this is 
acd what nobody else but he could give 


, , , — movements or passion, is 

Ship driven about by the winds, buffeted by thefunous 


passion, is like a tall 


waves, tut 
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that still rides above the storm, baring its anchor fixed m the bottom 
of the sea ; or it is like the sharp rock circled by the eddying whirl- 
pool that foams and beats against it, or like the solid promontory 
pushed from its basis by the force of an earthquake. 

Hie character of Lear itself is very finely conceived for the pur- 
pose. It is the only ground on which such a story could be built 
■with the greatest truth and effect. It is his rash haste, his violent 
impetuosity, his blindness to everything but the dictates of his 
passions or affections, that produces all his misfortunes, that aggra- 
vates his impatience of them, that enforces our pity for him. The 
part which Cordelia bears in the scene is extremely beautiful : the 
story is almost told in the first words slie utters. We see at once 
the precipice on which the poor old king stands from his own 
extravagant and credulous importunity, the indiscreet simplicity 
■of her love (which, to be sure, has a little of her father’s obstinacy 
in it), and the hollowness of her sisters’ pretensions. Almost the 
first burst of that noble tide of passion which runs through the 
play is in the remonstrance of Kent to his royal master on the 
injustice of his sentence against his youngest daughter : “ Bo Kent 
unmannerly, when Lear is mad ! ” This manly plainness, which 
draws down on him the displeasure of the unadvised king, is worthy 
of the fidelity with which he adheres to his fallen fortunes. Tlio 
true character of the two eldest daughters, Regan and Gonoril (they 
are so thoroughly hateful that we do not even like to repeat their 
names), breaks out in their answer to Cordelia, who desires them 
to treat their father well: "Prescribe not us our duties ” — their hatred 
of advice being in proportion to tlieir determination to do wrong, and 
to tbeir hypocritical pretensions to do right. Their deliberate hypoc- 
risy adds the last finishing to the odiousness of their characters. 

It has been said, and we think justly, that the third act of 
“ Othello ” and the three first acts of " Lear ” are Shakspeare’s great 
masterpieces in the logic of passion : that they contain tho highest 
examples not only of the force of individual passion, but of its 
dramatic vicissitudes and striking effects arising from the different 
circumstances and characters of the persons speaking. We see the 
ebb and flow of the feeling, its pauses and feverish starts, its im- 
patience of opposition, its accumulating force when it has time to 
recollect itself, tho manner in which it avails itself of every pass- 
in" word or gesture, its haste to repel insinuation, the alternate con- 
traction and dilatation of the soul, and all "the dazzling fence of 
controversy” in this mortal combat with poisoned weapons, aimed 
at the heart, where each wound is fatal. We have seen in “ Othello-” 
how the unsuspecting frankness and impetuous passions of tho Moor 
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are played upon and exasperated by tbe artful dexterity of Iago- 
In the present play, that which ag gravates the sense of sympathy m 
the reader, and of uncontrollable anguish in the swollen heart of Lear, 
is the petrifying indifference, the cold, calculating, obdurate selfishness 
of his daughters. His keen passions seem whetted on thur stony 
hearts The contrast would be too painful, tbe Bbock too great, but 
for the intervention of the Fool, whose well-timed lewty comes m 
to break the continuity of feeling when it can no longer be borne, 
and to bnng into play again the fibres of the heart just as they ore 
growing rigid from overstrained excitement The imagination is 
glad to take refuge in the half -comic, half serious comments of the 
Fool, juat as the suad under the extreme anguish of a surgical 
operation vents itself in sallies of vnt The character was also a 
grotesque ornament of the barbarous times, in which alone the 
tragic groundwork of the story could be laid In another point of 
view it is indispensable, inasmuch as, while it is a diversion to the 
too great intensity of our disgust, it carries the pathos to the 
highest pitch of which it is capable, by Bhowing the pitiable weak- 
ness of the old kings conduct and its irretrievable consequences in 
the most familiar point of view Lear may well “beat at the gate 
wliir-h let his folly in,” after, as the Fool says, “ ha has made his 
daughters his mothers " The character is dropped in the third act 
to make room for the entrance of Edgar as Mad Tom, which well 
accords with the increasing bustle and wildness of the incidents, 
and nothing can ho more complete than the distinction between 
Lears real and Edgar's assumed madness, while the resemblance in 
the cause of their distresses, from the severing of the nearest ties 
of natural affection, keeps np a unity of interest Shakspeares 
mastery over his subject, if it was not art, was owing to a know- 
ledge of the connectmg-hnka of the passions, and their effect 
upon the mind, still more wonderful than any systematic ad- 
herence to rules, and that anticipated and outdid all tbe efforts 
genres Taoet Tt ^‘ ne ‘^ “tj n °t inspired and rendered ms tractive by 

IVhen Lear dies, indeed, we feel the truth of what Kent says on 
the occasion — 


“ ' * x “o* ffhost 0 let him pass ! ha hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer " 

anomv«rS P »£ has been contrived for this play, which » 

authority thanmtt. John8Cm ** learned by SchlegeL A better 
authority than either on any subject ra winch poetry md feeling are 
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concerned — Mr. Charles Lamb — has given it in favour of Shakspeare, 
in some remarks on the acting of Lear, with which we shall conclude 
this account: — 

“ The ‘ Lear ’ of Shakspeare cannot be acted. The contemptible 
machinery with which they mimic the storm which he goes out in, 
is not more inadequate to represent the horrors of the real elements 
than any actor can be to represent Lear. The greatness of Lear is 
not in corporal dimension, but in intellectual ; the explosions of his 
passions are terrible as a volcano : they are storms turning up and 
disclosing to the bottom that rich sea, his mind, with all its vast 
riches. It is his mind which is laid bare. This case of flesh and 
blood seems too insignificant to be thought on ; even as he himself 
neglects it. On the stage we sea nothing but corporal infirmities 
and weakness, the impotence of rage ; while we read it we see not 
Lear, but we are Lear ; — we are in his mind : we are sustained by a 
grandeur which baffles the malice of daughters and storms ; in tli6 
aberrations of his reason we discover a mighty, irregular power of 
reasoning, immethodised from the ordinary purposes of life, but 
exerting its powers, as the wind blows where it listeth, at will on 
the corruptions and abuses of mankind. "What have looks or tODes 
to do with that sublime identification of his age with that of the 
heavens themselves, when in his reproaches to them for conniving 
at the injustice of his children he reminds them that ‘ they them- 
selves are old ’ ? What gesture shall we appropriate to this ? 
What has the voice or the eye to do with such things ? But the 
play is beyond all art, as the tamperings with it show: it is too 
hard and stony : it must have love-scenes, and a happy ending. It 
is not enough that Cordelia is a daughter, she must shine as a lover 
too. Tate has put his hook in the nostrils of this Leviathan, for 
Garrick and his followers, the showmen of the scene, to draw it 
about more easily. A happy ending ! — as if the living martyrdom 
that Lear had gone through, — the flaying of his feelings alive, did not 
make a fair dismissal from the stage of life the only decorous thing 
for him. If he is to livo and -be happy after, if he could sustain 
this world’6 burden after, why all this pudder and preparation — why 
torment us with all this unnecessary sympathy ? As if the childish 
pleasure of getting his gilt robes and sceptre again could tempt him 
to act over again his misused station, — as if at his years and with 
his experience, anything was left but to die.” 
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If Shakspcares fondne-« for tho ludicrous sometimes led to Hi 
his tragedies (which was not often the cafe), he has made ns amends 
by the character of Falstaffl This a perhaps tho most snbs*antial 
comic character that ever was invented. Sir John carries a most 
portly presence in the minds eye, and in him, not to speak it 
profanely, “ wo behold tho fulness of tho spirit of wit and humour 
bodily" We are as well acquainted with his person as his mind, 
and his jokes come upon us with double force and relish from tbo 
quantity of flesh through which they make their way, as he shales 
lus fat sides with laughter, or “lards tho lean earth as he walks 
along " Other comic characters seem, if wo approach and handlo 
them, to resolve themselves into air, “into thin air," but this is 
embodied and palpable to the grossest apprehension it lies “ three 
Cngera deep upon the ribs," it plays about the lungs and diaphragm 
with all tho force of animal enjoyment His body is like a good 
estate to his mind, from which he receives rents and revenues of 
profit and pleasure in kind, according to its extent and tho richness 
of tho sod Wit is often a meagre substitute for pleasurable sensa- 
tion , an effusion of spleen and petty spite at the comforts of others, 
from feeling none m itself FalstafTs wit is an emanation o! a fino 
“ «”<*■»*■ <il Era! tun,™, aid poodnetura, an 
of b. kn „[ laughter ,„,1 good MloVebiJ- . pling 
vent to 111, hearts rare, and orcroontentment with bialsel! end 
h. S’ J « "“''l" 01 •» ” «baructer d b. „„ D( , t L f, t „ 
“ "»«"■«« l«puiE in tb, bound] t®s luAnry of 

* nd th " i”?''™ 1 «»»a«ic™ ol b» XLl 
SKTbJJVXT? “? “™ ta •" "111 l«i fci be 

radd e£S r H. «™ out lu. jolole.bo 

Zg L2 * J 1 "" 1 .** ’■ L "» «■“» “ ™> 

, .T"."? tb ” ° J of Cladnea. H» tongno 
acd^dnnt" Ho l.. ^ r i;im "T3 of hie brain "it anowe of moot 
we boo with him ^ ^ poriotua] holiday end open bouse, end 

IS as mnch in inuumES*** 1 WaS a tnere sensualist All this 

sa tzr, -5’ 

tumble, fiery, and delectable ST* if 1 * 0 ’ qnick, forgetive, full of 
the ball after his senses have rW ““g“ation keeps up 
done with it Ho seems to have 
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even a greater enjoyment of the freedom from restraint, of good 
cheer, of his ease, of his vanity, in the ideal exaggerated description 
which he gives of them, than in fact. He never fails to enrich Ins 
discourse with allusions to eating and drinking, but we never see 
him at table. He carries his own larder about with him, and he is 
himself “a tun of man.” His pulling out the bottle in tho field of 
battle is a joke to show his contempt for glory accompanied with 
danger, his systematic adherence to his Epicurean philosophy in the 
most trying circumstances. Again, such is his deliberate exaggera- 
tion of his own vices, that it does not seem quite certain whether 
the account of liis hostess’s bill, found in his pocket, with such an 
out-of-the-way charge for capons and sack with only one halfpenny- 
worth of bread, was not put there by himself as a tnck to humour 
the jest upon his favourite propensities, and as a conscious carica- 
ture of himself. He is represented as a liar, a braggart, a coward, 
a glutton, &c., and yet we are not offended but delighted with him ; 
for he is all these as much to amuse others ns to gratify himself. 
Ho openly assumes all these characters to show the humorous part 
of them. Tho unrestrained indulgence of his own ease, appetites, 
and convenience has neither malice nor hypocrisy in it. In a word, 
he is an actor in himself almost as much as upon the stage, and wo 
no more object to the character of Ealstaff in a moral point of view 
than we should think of bringing an excellent comedian, who should 
represent him to the life, before one of the police-offices. We only 
consider tho number of pleasant lights in which he puts certain 
foibles (the more pleasant ns they are opposed to the received rules 
and necessary restraints of society), and do not trouble ourselves 
about the consequences resulting from them, for no mischievous 
consequences do result. Sir John is old as well ns fat, which gives 
a melancholy retrospective tinge to tho character; and by tho 
disparity between his inclinations and his capacity for enjoyment, 
makes it still more ludicrous and fantastical. 

Tho seciet of Falstaffs wit is for the most part a masterly presence 
of mind, an absolute self-possession, which nothing can disturb. His 
repartees are involuntary suggestions of Ids self-love; instinctivo 
evasions of everything that threatens to interrupt tho career of his 
triumphant jollity and self-complacency. His very siz© floats him 
out of all his difficulties m a sea of rich conceits: and I10 turns 
round on tho pivot of his convenience, with every occasion and at 
a moment's warning. His natural repugnance to every unpleasant 
thought or circumstance, of itself makes light of objections, and 
provokes tho most extravagant and licentious answers in his own 
justification. His indifference to truth puts no check urxm his 
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invention, and the more unprobablo and unexpected his contnv- 
ances are, the more happily does he seem to be delivered of them, 
the anticipation of their effect acting aa a stimulus to the gaiety of 
his fancy The success of one adventurous sally gives him spirits 
to undertake another he deals always in round numbers, and his 
exaggerations and excuses are “open, palpable, monstrous as the 
father that begets them." 


[A Vtmoftte English Sltiffe or a Smtt of Dramatic Cntiamu, 1818.] 


THE ACTING OF KEAN 

I wevt to see him the first night of his appearing in Shylock. 
I remember it well. The boxes were empty, and the pit not half- 
full “ soino quantity of barren spectators and idle renters were 
thinly scattered to make up a show" The whole presented a 
dreary, hopeless aspect I was in considerable apprehension for the 
result. From the first scene in which Mr Kean came on my doubts 
were at an end I had bees told to give as favourable an aocount 
as X could I gave a true one I am not one of those who, when 
they see the sun breaking from behind a cloud, stop to ask others 
whether it is the moon Mr Kean a appearance was the first gleam 
of genius breaking athwart the gloom of the Stage, and the public 
have since gladly basked in its ray, in spite of actors, managers, and 
critics 


Mr Kean (of whom report had spoken highly) last night 1 made 
hs appearance at Drury Lane Theatre m the character of Shylock. 
For voice, eye, action, and expression no actor has come out for 
at 811 £ *l Qal 10 him The applause, from the first scene 
tothe last, was general, loud, and uninterrupted Indeed, the Tery 
r K*ne m which he comes on with Eassamo and Antonio showed 
SS art - * °nre decided the opinion of the 

™ “>• perfat of u, Kotmth- 
2^3, »t Mr K»o m tl, pit of Shjlock 

-X° whether h. -01 „l Wo, , po, Ur „ iu,,, 

and elasti<^ TJ 6 our m his tread, a buoyancy 

betteTSS T Ji^ nt ’ “ and nation, which would accord 
SK character than with the morose, 

character SyfeSt ™*** Sb ' 1 * of Sh 5 lock 710 

onyiocic is that of a man brooding over one idea, that 

1 a6. 1814. 
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of its wrongs, and bent on one unalterable purpose, that of revenge. 

In conveying a profound impression of tins feeling, or in embodying 
the general conception of rigid and uncontrollable self-will, equally 
proof against every sentiment of humanity or prejudice of. opinion, 
we have seen actors more successful than Mr. Kean 5 hut in giving 
effect to the conflict of passions arising out of the contrasts of situa- 
tion, in varied vehemence of declamation, in keenness of sarcasm, in 
the rapidity of his transitions from one tone and feeling to another, 
in propriety and novelty of action, presenting a succession of strik- 
ing pictures, and giving perpetually fresh shocks of delight and 
surprise, it would he difficult to single out a competitor. The fault 
of his acting was (if we may hazard the objection) an over-display 
of the resources of the art, which gave too much relief to the hard, 
impenetrable, dark groundwork of the character of Shylock. It 
would be endless to point out individual beauties, where almost 
every passage was received with equal and deserved applause. We 
thought, in one or two instances, the pauses in the voice were too 
long, and too groat a reliance placed on the expression of the 
countenance, which is a language intelligible only to a part of the 
house. . . . 

, . . Mr. Kean’s Othello is his best character, and the highest 
effort of genius on the stage. We say this without any exception 
or reserve Yet we wish it was better than it is. In parts, we 
think he rises as high as human genius can go: at other times, 
though powerful, the whole effort is thrown away in a wrong direc- 
tion, and disturbs our idea of the character. There are some tech- 
nical objections. Othello was tall; but that is nothing: he was 
black ; but that is nothing. But he was not fierce, and that is every- 
thing. It is only in the last agony of human suffering that he gives 
way to Ms rage and his despair, and it is in working his noble nature 
up to that extremity that Sliakspeare has shown his genius and lfig 
vast power over the human heart. It was in raising passion to its 
height, from the lowest beginnings and in spite of all obstacles, in 
showing the conflict of the soul, the tug and war between love 
and hatred, rage, tenderness, jealousy, remorse, in laying open the 
strength and the n eaknesses of human nature, in uniting sublimity 
of thought with the anguish of the keenest woe, in putting in 
motion all the springs and impulses which make up this our mortal 
being, and at last blending them in that noble tide of deep and 
sustained passion, impetuous hut majestic, "that flows on to the 
Propontic and knows no ebb,” that the great excellence of Sliakspeare 
lay. Mr. Kean is in general all passion, all energy, all relentless 
will. He wants imagination, that faculty wMch contemplates 
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events, end broods over feelings with a certain calmness and gran- 
deur, bis feelings almost always hurry on to action, and hardly ever 
repose upon themselves. He is too often in the highest key o 
passion, too uniformly on the verge of extravagance, too constantly 
on the rack. This does very well m certain characters, as or 

Bajaiet, where there w merely a physical passion, » boiling of the 
blood to bo expressed, but it is not eo in the lofty-minded end 
generous Moor 

We make these remarks tho more freely, because there were parts 
of the character m which Mr Kean showed the greatest sublimity 
and pathos, by laying aside all violence of action For instance, 
the tone of voice in which he delivered the beautiful apostrophe, 
“Them, oh, farewell I " struck on the heart like the swelling notes 
of some divine music, like the sound of years of departed happiness. 
Why not all so, or all that la like it ? Why not speak the affecting 
passage , " 1 found not Cassios kisses on her bps" — why not speak 
the last speech, in the same manner? They are both of them, wa 
do most strenuously contend, speeches of pure pathos, of thought 
and feeling, and not of passion, venting itself m violence of action 
or gesture Again, the look, the action, the expression of voice, 
with which he accompanied the exclamation, “Hot a jot, not a jot," 
was perfectly heart-rending His vow of revenge against Cassia 
and his abandonment of his love for Dcsdemona were as fine os 
possible The whole of the third act had an irresistible effect upon 
the house, and indeed is only to be paralleled by tho murder-scene 
m “ Macbeth ■ 


MRS SIDDONS 

Tax homage 6he has received is greater than that whiji is 
pa d to Queens. The enthusiasm she excited had something idola- 
trous about it, she was regarded less with admiration than with 
wonder, as if a being of a superior order had dropped from another 
sphere to awe the world with the majesty of her appearance Sho 
raised Tragedy to tha skies, or brought it down from thence It 
was something above nature We can conceive of nothing grander 
She embodied to our imagination the fables of mythology, of the 
heroio and deified mortals of elder time She was not less than a 
goddess, or than a prophetess inspired by the gods Power was 
seated on her brow, passion emanated from her breast as from a 
shrine. She was Tragedy personified. She was tho stateliest 
ornament of the public mind. She was not only the idol of the 
people, sla not only hushed the tumultuous shouts of the pit uj 
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breathless expectation, and quenched the blaze of surroundin'' 
beauty hi silent tears, but to the retired and lonely student, through 
long years of solitude, her face has shone as if an eye had appeared 
from heaven; her name has been as if a voice had opened the 
chambers of the human heart, or as if a trumpet had awakened the 
sleeping and the dead. To hove seen Mrs. Siddons was an event in 
every one’s life. . . . 

Mrs Siddons’s appearance in Lady Macbeth at this theatre on 
Thursday drew immense crowds to every part of the house. Wo 
should suppose that more than half the number of persons were 
compelled to return without gaining admittance. We succeeded in 
gaining a seat in one of the back-boxes, and saw this wonderful 
performance at a distance, and consequently at a disadvantage. 
Though the distance of place is a disadvantage to a performance 
hke Mrs. Siddons’s Lady Macbeth, we question whether the distance 
of time at which we have formerly seen it is any. It is nearly 
twenty years since we first saw her in this character, and certainly 
the impression which we have still left on our minds from that first 
exhibition is stionger than the one we received the other evening. 
The sublimity of Mrs. Siddons’s acting is such, that the first impulse 
which it gives to the mind can never wear out, and we doubt whether 
this original and paiamount impression is not weakened, rather 
than strengthened, by subsequent repetition ; if we have seen Mrs. 
Siddons in Lady Macbeth only once, it is enough. The impression 
is stamped there for ever, and any aftor-oxperiments and critical 
inquiries only serve to fritter away and tamper with the sacredness 
of the early recollection. 


[Political Essays, with Sketches of Public Characters, 1S19.] 

DISSENTERS AND DISSENTING MINISTERS. 

. . . We are told that the different sects are hot-beds of sedition, 
because they are nurseries of public spirit, and independence, and 
sincerity of opinion in all other respects. They are so necessarily, 
and by the supposition. They are Dissenters from the Established 
Church ; they submit voluntarily to certain privations, they incur 
a certain portion of obloquy and ill-will, for the sake of what they 
believe to be tile truth : they are not time-servers 011 the face of the 
evidence, and that is sufficient to expose them to the instinctivo 
hatred and roady ribaldry of those who think venality the first of 
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virtues, and prostitution of principle the best sacrifice a inan can 
make to the Graces or his Country The Dissenter does not change 
his sentiments with the seasons he does not suit his conscience to 
his convenience This is enough to condemn him for a pestilent 
fellow He will not give up his principles because they are un- 
fashionable , therefore he is not to be trusted. He speaks his mind 
bluntly and honestly , therefore he is a secret disturber of the peace, 
a dark conspirator against the State On the contrary, the different 
sects in this country are, or have been, the steadiest supporters of 
its liberties and laws they are checks and barriers against the in- 
sidious or avowed encroachments of arbitrary power, as effectual and 
indispensable as any others in the Constitution they ore depositaries 
of a principle as sacred and somewhat rarer than a devotion to Court- 
influence— we mean the love of truth It is hard for any one to be 
an honest politician who is not bom and bred a Dissenter Nothing 
else can sufficiently inure and steel a man against the prevailing pre- 
judices of the world but that habit of mind which arises from non- 
conformity to its decisions m matters of religion There is a natural 
alliance between the love of cm! and religious liberty, as much as 
between Church and State Protestantism was the first school of 
political liberty in Europe Presbyterianism has been one great 
support of it m England. The sectary m religion is taught to 
appeal to his own bosom for the truth and sincerity of his opinions, 
and to arm himself with stem indifference to what others think 
of them. This will no donbt often produce a cert am hardness of 
manner and cold repulsiveneas of feeling in trifling matters, but it 
is the only sound discipline of truth, or inflexible honesty in politics 
as well as in religion The same principle of independent inquiry 
and unbiassed conviction which makes him reject all undue inter- 
ference between his Maker and his conscience will give a character 
of uprightness and disregard of personal consequences to his conduct 
and sentiments in what concerns the most important relations be- 
tween man and man. He neither subscribes to the dogmas of priests 
nor truckles to the mandates ot Ministers. He has a rigid senso of 
duty which renders him superior to the caprice, the prejudices, and 
the injustice of the world , and the same habitual consciousness of 
rectitude of purpose which leads him to rely for his self-respect oa 
the testimony of his own heart enables him to disregard the ground- 
less malice and rash judgments of his opponents It is in vain for 
him to pay his court to the world, to fawn upon power , he labours 
under certain insurmountable disabilities for becoming a candidate 
for its favour he dares to contradict its opinion and to condemn its 
usages w the most important article of all The world will always 
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look cold and askanco upon him ; and therefore he may defy it with 
lees fear of its censures. 

Dissenters are the safest partisans and tlio steadiest friends. 
Indeed, they are almost the only people who have an idea of an 
abstract attachment to a cause or to individuals, from a sense of 
fidelity, independently of prosperous or adverse circumstances, and 
in spito of opposition. No patriotism, no public spirit, not reared in 
that inclement sky and harsh soil, in “ the hortus dccus of Dissent,” 
will generally last : it will either bend in the storm or droop in the 
sunshine. JS T on ex quovis ligno Jit Mercuriue. You cannot engraft 
a medlar on a crab-apple. A thoroughbred Dissenter will never 
make an accomplished courtier. . . . 

. . . "SVe have known some such [Dissenting ministers] in happier 
days, who had been brought up and lived from youth to age in the 
one constant belief of God and of His Christ, and who thought all 
other things but dross compared with the glory hereafter to be re- 
vealed. Their youthful hopes and vanity had been mortified in 
them, even in their boyish days, by the neglect and supercilious 
regards of the world ; and they turned to look into their own minds 
for something else to build tlioir hopes and confidence upon. They 
were true Priests. They set up an image in their own minds — it was 
truth : they worshipped an idol there — it was justice. They looked 
on man as their brother, and only bowed the knee to the Highest. 
Separate from the world, they walked humbly with their God, and 
lived in thought with those who had borne testimony of a good con- 
science, with the spirits of just men in all ages. They saw Moses 
when ho slew the Egyptian, and the Prophets who overturned the 
brazen images, and those who were stoned and sawn asunder. Thoy 
were with Daniel in the lions’ den, and with the three children who 
passed through the fiery furnace, Mcshech, Shadrach, and Abed- 
nego ; they did not crucify Christ twice over, or deny Him in tlieir 
hearts, with St. Peter; the “Book of Martyrs” was open to them, 
the}* read tho story of William Tell, of John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague, and the old one-eyed Zisca ; they had Neale’s “ History of 
the Puritans ” by heart, and Calamy’s “ Account of tho Two Thousand 
Ejected Ministers,” and gave it to their children to read, with the 
pictures of the polemical Baxter, the silver-tongued Bates, the mild- 
looking Calamy, and old honest Howe ; they believed in Lardner’s 
“ Credibility of the Gospel History ; ” they were deep-read in the works 
of tho Fratres Poloni, Pripscovius, Crellius, Cracovius, who sought out 
truth in texts of Scripture, and grew blind over Hebrew points , 
tlioir aspiration after liborty was a sigh uttered from the towers, 

“ time-rent,” of the Holy Inquisition ; and their zeal for religious 
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toleration was landled at the fires of Smithfield. Their sympathy 
was not with the oppressors but the oppressed. They cherished m 
their thoughts — and wished to transmit to their posterity — those 
rights and privileges for asserting which their ancestors had bled on 
scaffolds, or had pined in dungeons or in foreign climes Their creed, 
too, was “ Glory to God, peace on earth, good-will to man.’ Tins creed, 
since profaned and rendered vile, they kept fast through good report 
and evil report. This belief they had, that looks at something out 
of itself, fixed as the stars, deep as the firmament, that makes of its 
own heart an altar to truth, a place of worship for what is nght, at 
which it does reverence with praise and prayer like a holy thing, 
apart and content , that feels that the greatest Being in the universe 
is always near it, and that all things work together for the good of 
Hia creatures, under Ha guiding hand. This covenant they kept, as 
the stars keep their courses , this principle they stuck by, for want of 
knowing better, as it sticks by them to the last. It grew with their 
growth, it does not wither in their decay It lives when the almond- 
tree flourishes, and la not bowed down with the tottering knees It 
glimmers with the last feeble eyesight, smiles in tha faded cheek like 
infancy, and lights a path before them to tha grave. 


THE CHURCH AND ITS CLERGY 

Tee bane of all religions has been the necessity (real or sup- 
posed) of keeping np an a*tenhon and attaching a vulae to external 
forms and ceremonies. It was, of course, much easier to conform 
to these, or to manifest a reverence for them, than to practise the 
virtues or understand the doctrines of true religion, of which they 
were merely the outward types and symbols. The consequence has 
been, that the greatest stress has been perpetually laid on what 
was of the least value and most easily professed. The form of 
religion has superseded the substance , the means have supplanted 
ttie end , end the sterling com of chanty and good works lias been 
driven out of the currency, for the base counterfeits of Bupcnrti- 
on and intolerance, by all the money-changers and dealers m the 
r”J p f* «t»Wisfced to religion throughout the world. Vestments 
fearTTiS". ffiQlt5 P bed the reception of the Holy 

P° ,nts of controversy and lacquered varnish of 
St ? “ to , th8 * ohd ^Wtmre and torture of piety, 
of worship issuing from the native strength 
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of tlie soul, run out (ns Stilton expresses it) lavishly to the upper 
nkin, and there harden into tho crust of formality/' Hence ire have 
had such shoals of 

“ Eremites and Friars 

White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery ” — 

who have foisted their “idiot and embryo” inventions upon us for 
truth, and who liavo fomented all the bad passions of tho heart, 
and let loose all the mischiefs of war, of fire and famine, to avenge 
the slightest difference of opinion on any one iota of their lyin" 
creeds, or tho slightest disrespect to any one of those mummeries 
and idle pageants which they had set up as sacred idols for the 
world to wonder at. We do not forget, in making these remarks, 
that there was a time when the persons who will he most annoyed 
and scandalised at them would have taken a more effectual mode of 
showing their zeal and indignation ; when to have expressed a free 
opinion on a monk’s cowl or a Cardinal’s hat would have exposed 
the writer who had been guilty of such sacrilege to the pains and 
penalties of excommunication : to be burnt to an auto da fey to be 
consigned to the dungeons of the Inquisition, or doomed to the 
mines of Spanish America ; to have his nose slit, or his ears cut off, 
or his hand reduced to a stump. Such were the considerate and 
humane proceedings by which the priests of former times vindicated 
their own honour, which they pretended to bo the honour of God. 
Such was their humility, when they had tho power. . . . 


THE ESTABLISHED CLERGY. 

, . . Thu Established Clergy of any religion are bound to conform 
their professions of religious belief to a certain popular and lucrative 
standard, and bound over to keep the peace by certain articles of 
faitb. It is a rare felicity in any ono who gives his attention fairly 
and freely to the subject, and has read the Scriptures, tho hlisnah, 
and the Talmud — tho Fathers, the Schoolmen, the Socinian divines, 
tho Lutheran and Calvinistic controversy, with innumerable volumes 
appertaining thereto and illustrative thereof, to believe all the 
Thirty-nine Articles, “ except ono.” If those who are destined for 
the episcopal office exorcise then understandings honestly and 
openly upon every one of these questions, how little chance is there 
that they should come to the same conclusion upon them all ! If 
they do not inquire, what becomes of their independence of under- 
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standing P If they conform to what they do not believe, what 
becomes of their honesty ? Their estimation in the witto, as well 
as their livelihood, depends on their tamely submitting tbe.r under- 
standing to anthonty at first, and on their not seeing reason to 
alter their opinion afterwards. Is it likely that a man will intrepidly 
open h-s eyes to conviction when he sees poverty and disgrace 
staring him in the face sa tho inevitable consequence P . 

Take one illustration of the troth of all that has been her* said, 
and of more that might be said, upon tho subject. It is related in 
that valuable comment on the present reign and the existing order 
of things, Bishop Watson s Life, that the late Dr Baley, having at 
one time to maintain a thesis jn the University, proposed, to the 
Bishop, for his approbation, the following- — “That the Eternity 
of Hell torments is contradictory to the goodness of God." The 
Bishop observed, that he thought this a bold doctrine to maintain 
m the face of the Church , but Paley persisted in bis determination. 
Soon after, however, having sounded the opinions of certain persons 
high in authority and well read in the orthodoxy of preferment, h* 
came back in great alarm, said he found the thing would not do, 
and begged, instead of his first thesis, to hare the reverse one sub- 
stituted in its stead, via. — “That the Eternity of Hell torments is 
not contradictory to the goodness of God " What homing daylight 
is here thrown on clerical discipline and the bias of a Umversitv 
education! This passage is worth all Moaheim’s “Ecclesiastical 
History," Wood's “Athene Oxontenses" and Mr Coleridges two 
“lay Sermons." This same shuffling divine is the same Dr Paley who 
afterwards employed the whole of bos life, and his moderate second- 
hand abilities, in tampering with religion, morality, and politics, — 
in trimming between his convenience and his conscience, — in crawl- 
ing between heaven and earth, and trying to cajole both. His 
celebrated and popular work on Moral Philosophy is celebrated and 
popular for no other reason, than that it is a somewhat ingeni- 
ous and amusing apology for existing abuses of every description, 
by which anything is to be got. It is a very elaborate and con- 
solatory elucidation of the text, that run should not quarrel wait 
ttnr bread end butter It is not an attempt to show what is right, 
but to palliate and find out plausible excuses for what is wrong 
It a a work without the least value, except as a convenient common- 
place book or vo* ««rum\for tyro politicians and young divines, 
m the Church or the State. This work is 
a text-book in the University 
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[Zeller to William Oijford, Esq., i8:g.] 

[If over an author was justified in attacking an unscrupulous critic, it svas 
'Hariitt. The reader, after perusing wliat has beon said on this subject in the 
Memoir prefiled to this volume, wii! not bo surprised at tbo indignant tone 
of tbo letter. I bavo only given the introductory pages. Tbo “bringing 
to book" of the slanderer is a fino specimen of trenchant exposure.] 

Sir, — Y ou havo an ugly trick of saying what is not true of any 
one you do not liko ; and it will be tbo object of this letter to cure 
you of it. You say wliat you please of others : it is time you were 
told what you are. In doing this, giro me learo to borrow the 
familiarity of your style : — for the fidelity of the picture I shall be 
answerable. 

You are a little person, but a considerable cat’s-paw; and so far 
worthy of notice. Your clandestine connection with persons high 
in office constantly influences your opinions, and alone gives impor- 
tance to them. You are the Goiemment Critic, a character nicely 
differing from that of a Government spy — the invisible link that 
connects literature with the police. It is your business to keep a 
strict eye over all writers who differ in opinion with His Majesty’s 
Ministers, and to measure their talents and attainments by the 
standard of their servility and meanness. For tliis office you are 
well qualified. Besides being the Editor of tbo Quarterly Review, 
you are also paymaster of the band of Gentlemen Pensioners ; and 
when an author conies before you in the one capacity, with whom 
yon aro not acquainted in the other, you know how to deal with 
him. You have your cue beforehand. The distinction between 
truth and falsehood you make no account of : you mind only the 
distinction between Whig and Tory. Accustomed to the indulgence 
of your mercenary virulence and party-spite, you have lost all relish 
as well as capacity for the unperverted exercises of the understand- 
ing, and make up for the obvious want of ability by a barefaced 
want of principle. The same set of threadbare commonplaces, 
the same second-hand assortment of abusive nick-names, the same 
assumption of little magisterial airs of superiority, are regularly 
repeated ; and the ready convenient lie comes in aid of tlie dearth 
of other resources, and passes off, with impunity, in the garb of 
religion and loyalty. If no one finds it out, why then there is no 
harm done — snuff’s the word ; or if it should be detected, it is a good 
joke, shows spirit and invention in proportion to its grossness and 
impudence, and it is only a pity that what was so well meant iu 
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bo good a cause sho ild m scarry ! The end eanct fies the means 
and you Veep no fa th with 1 eret cs in religion or government 
You are under the protect on of the Court and your real for 
your km" and country ent ties you to say what you choose of every 
p bhc writer who does not do all in his power to pamper the one 
into a tyrant and to trample the other into a herd of slaves. You 
lenre your we ght with the great and powerful from the very cir- 
cumstance that takes sway all real weight from your authority viz 
that it 13 avowedly and upon every occas on exerted for no one 
purpose hut to hold up to hatred and contempt whatever opposes 
m the slightest degree and in the most flagrant instances of abuse 
their pnde and passions You dictate your opinions to a party 
because not one of your opinions is formed upon an 1 onest convict on 
of the truth or justice of the case bnt by collus on with the pre- 
jud ccs capnce interest or van ty of your employers The mob of 
well-dressed readers who consult the Quarterly Renew know that 
there w no o fence tn »« They put faith in it because they are aware 
that it is falsa and hollow but will please the ear ” that it 
will tell them nothing but what they would wish to believe. Your 
reasoning comes under the head of Court-news your taste is * 
standard of the prevailing ton in certain circles like Ackerman * 


dresses for May When you damn an anthor one knows that he is 
not a favourite at Carlton House W1 en you say that an author 
cannot wnte common sense or English you mean that 1 e does not 
believe m the doctrine of d me right Of course the clergy and 
gentry will not read such an author Your praise or blame has 
nothin,, to do with the merits of a work but with the party to 
which the writer belongs oris in the inverse rat n of to merits 
The dingy cover that wraps the pages of the Quarterly Renew does 
not contain a concentrated essence of taste and knowledge but is a 
receptacle for the ecnm and sediment of all the prejudice bigotry 
dl will ignorance and rancour afloat in the kin gdom. This the 
fools and knaves who pm their faith on you know and it is on this 
account they pm their faith on you. They coma to you for a scale 
not of literary talent but of poht cal subserviency They want you 
to set your mark of approbation on a wnte r aa a thoro igh pared 
tool or of reprohat on as in honest man Your fashionable readers, 
a ™ ‘‘JT'^des as weU 83 Mid fools and the watchword, 

““N-* th ®y want m»t be conveyed to them 
and their c * ndo,jr 1 berahty in the 

fiSif “ ot Jon are a master W hen you begin 
~ Enghsh they know what to be 
p the book and wonder that any respectable publisher can 
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be found to let it lie on Ms counter, as much as if it were a Petition 
for Reform, , . . There is something in your nature and habits that 
fits you for the situation into which your good fortune has thrown 
you. In the first place, you are in no danger of exciting the jealousy 
of your patrons by a mortifying display of extraordinary talents, 
while your sordid devotion to their will and to your own interest at 
once ensures their gratitude and contempt. To crawl and lick the 
dust is all they expect of you, and all you can do. Otherwise they 
might fear your power, for they could have no dependence on your 
fidelity : but they take you with safety and with fondness to their 
bosoms ; for they know that if you cease to be a tool you cease to 
bo anything. If you had an exuberance of wit, the unguarded use 
of it might sometimes glance at your employers ; if you were sincere 
yourself, yon might respect the motives of others ; if you had suffi- 
cient understanding, you might attempt an argument, and fail in it. 
But lucidly for yourself and your admirers, yon are but the dull 
echo, “the tenth transmitter” of some hackneyed jest: the want of 
all manly and candid feeling in yourself only excites vonr suspicion 
and antipathy to it in others, as something at which your nature 
recoils ; your slowness to understand makes yon quick to misrepre- 
sent; and you infallibly make nonsense of what you cannot pc; , 
conceive. What seem your wilful blunders are often the felicity of 
natural parts, and your want of penetration has all the appearance 
of an affected petulance ! 

Again, of an humble origin yourself, you recommend your per- 
formances to persons of fashion by always abusing fine people, with 
the smartness of ft lady’s waiting-woman and the independent spirit 
of a travelling tutor. Raised from the lowest rank to your present 
despicable eminence in the world of letters, you are indignant that 
any one should attempt to rise into notice, excopt by the same 
regular trammels and servile gradations, or should go about to 
separate the stamp of merit from the badge of sycophancy. The 
silent listener in select circles, and menial tool of noble families, you 
have become the oracle of Church and State. The purveyor to the 
prejudices or passions of a private patron succeeds, by no other title, 
to regulate the public taste. Yon havo felt the inconveniences of 
poverty, and look np with base and grovelling admiration to the 
advantages of wealth and power : you have had to contend with 
the mechanical difficulties of a want of education, and you see 
nothing in learning but its mechanical uses. A self-taught man 
naturally becomes a pedant, and mistakes the means of knowledge 
fortho end, unless he is a man of genius; and you, Sir, are not a 
men of genius. From haring known nothing originally, you think 
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It a great acquisition to know anything now, no matter what 
or how small it is— nay, the entailer and more insignificant it is, 
the more curious you 'seem to think it, as it is farther removed 
fretn common sense and human nature The collating of points and 
commas is the highest game your literary ambition can reach to, and 
the squabbles of editors are to you infinitely more important than 
the meaning of an author You think more of the letter than the 
spint cf a passage, and, in your eagerness to show your minute 
superiority over those who have gone before yon, generally miss 
both In comparing yourself with others, you make a considerable 
mistake You suppose the common advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion to be something peculiar to yourself, and calculate your progress 
beyond the rest of the world from the obscure point at which yon 
first set out Yet your overweening self-complacency is never easy 
but in the expression of your contempt for others , like a conceited 
mwhanic in a village ale-house, you would set down every one who 
differs from you as an ignorant blockhead, and very fairly infer that 
any one who is beneath yourself must be nothing You have been 
well called an ultra-Crepidanan critic From the difficulty you 
yourself have in constructing a sentence of common grammar, and 
your frequent failures, you instinctively presume that no author who 
comes under the lash of your pen can understand his mother tongue 
and ogam, you suspect every one who is not your " very good friend” 
of knowing nothing of the Greek or Latin, because you are surprised 
to think how you came by your own knowledge of them There is 
an innate littleness and vulgarity m all you do In combating an 
opinion, you never take a broad and liberal ground, state it fairly, 
allow what there is of truth or an appearance of truth, and then 
assert your own judgment by exposing what is deficient in it, and 


giving a more masterly view of the subject No this would be 
committing your powers and pretensions where you dare not trust 
them You know yourself better You deny the meaning alto- 
gether, misquote or misapply, and then -plume yourself on your 07m 
superiority to the absurdity you have created. Your triumph over 
your antagonists is the triumph of your cunning and mean-spirt ted- 
nsss over soma nonentity of your own making , and your waxy self- 
knowledge shrinks from » comparison with any but the most punv 
pretensions, as the spider retreats from the caterpillar into its web 
^en, cannot be a greater nuisance than a dull, envious, prsg- 
mstaral low-bred man, who is placed as you are m the situation of 
the Editor of such a work as the Quarterly JWw Conscious that 
his reputation stands cm very slender and narrow grounds, he 
is naturally jealous of that of others He insults unsuccessful 
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authors : he hates successful ones. He is angry at the faults of a 
work ; more angry at its excellences. If an opinion is old, he treats 
it with supercilious indifference ; if it is new, it provokes his rage. 
Everything beyond his limited range of inquiry appears to him a 
paradox and an absurdity ; and he resents every suggestion of the 
kind as an imposition on the public and an imputation on his own 
sagacity. He cavils at what he does not comprehend, and misre- 
presents what he knows to bo true. Bound to go through the 
nauseous task of abusing all those who are not, like himself, the abject 
tools of power, his irritation increases with the number of obstacles 
he encounters and the number of sacrifices he is obliged to make of 
common sense and decency to his interest and self-conceit. Every 
instance of prevarication he wilfully commits makes him more in 
love with hypocrisy, and every indulgence of his hired malignity 
makes him more disposed to repeat the insult and the injury. His 
understanding becomes daily more distorted, and his feelings more 
and more callous. Grown old in the service of corruption, he drivels 
on to the last with prostituted impotence and shameless effrontery ; 
salves a meagre reputation for wit, by venting the driblets of his 
spleen and impertinence on others; answers their arguments by 
confuting himself; mistakes habitual obtusoness of intellect for a 
particular acuteness, not to be imposed upon by shallow appear- 
ances ; unprincipled rancour for zealous loyalty ; and the irritable, 
discontented, vindictive, peevish effusions of bodily pain and mental 
imbecility for proofs of refinement of taste and strength of under- 
standing. 

Such, Sir, is the picture of which you have sat for the outline : — 
all that remains is to fill up the little, mean, crooked, dirty details. 
The task is to me no very pleasant one ; for I can feel very little 
nmbition to follow you through your ordinary routine of pettifogging 
objections and barefaced assertions, the only difficulty of making 
which is to throw aside all regard to truth and decency, and the 
only difficulty in answering them is to overcome one’s contempt for 
the writer. But you are a nuisance, and should be abated. 
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OK POETRY IN GEKERAl*. 

Tre best general notion which I can give of poetry is, that it is the 
natural impression of any objeet or event, bv its vividness exciting 
an involuntary movement of imagination and passion, and pro- 
ducing, hy sympathy, a certain modulation of the voice, or sounds, 
expressing it 

Poetry is the language of the imagination and the passions It 
relates to whatever gives immediate pleasure or pain to the human 
mmd It comes home to the bosom* and businesses o! men, for 
nothing but what so comes home to them in the moot general 
and intelligible shape can be a subject for poetry Poetry is the 
wiiveroel language which the heart holds with nature and itself 
Ha who lias a contempt for poetry cannot have much respect for 
lure self, or for anything else It is not a mere fnvolons accomplish- 
ment (as some persons have been led to imagine), the trifling 
amusement of a few idle readers or leisure hours it has been the 
study and delight of mankind in all ages Many people suppose 
that poetry is something to be found only in books, contained m 
lines of ten syllables with like endings , but wherever there is a 
sense of beauty, or power, or harmony, as in the motion of a wave 
of the eta, m the growth of a flower that “ spreads its sweet leaves 
to the air, and dedicates its beauty to the sun," there is poetry, in 
its birth If history is a grave study, poetry may be said to be a 
graver its materials he deeper, and are spread wider History 
treats, for the most part, of the cumbrous and unwieldy masses of 
things, the empty cases in which the affairs of the world are packed, 
under the heads of intrigue or war, in different states, and from 
century to century, but there w no thought or feeling that can 
have entered into the mind of man whi<h he would be eager to 
communicate to others, or which they would listen to with delight, 
that is not a fit subject for poetry It w not a branch of author 
ship , it is “the staff of which our life is made " The rest 13 “mere 
oblivion," a dead letter for all that is worth remembering m life 
m the poetry of it Fear is poetry, hope is poetry, love is poetry, 
hatred is poetry , contempt, jealousy, remorse, admiration, wonder, 
pity, despair, or madness are ail poetry Poetry is that fine particle 
within us that expands, rarefies, refines, raises our whole being 
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without it "man’s life is poor as beast’s.” Man is a poetical animal ; 
and those of us who do not study the principles of poetry act upon 
them all our lives, like Moli&re’s Bourgeois Gentilhommc, who had 
always spoken prose without knowing it. The cliild is a poet, in 
fact, when he first plays at hide-and-seek, or repeats the story of 
Jack the Giant-killer; the shepherd-boy is a poet when he first 
crowns his mistress with a garland of flowers; the countryman, 
when he stops to look at the rainbow ; the city apprentice, when he 
gazes after the lord Mayor’s show ; the miser, when he hugs Ins 
gold ; the courtier, who builds his hopes upon a smile ; the savage, 
who paints his idol with blood; the slave, who worships a tyrant ; 
or the tyrant, who fancies himself a god ; the vain, the ambitious, 
the proud, the choleric man, the hero and the coward, the beggar 
and the king, the rich and the poor, the young and the old, all live 
in a world of their own making ; and the poet does no more than 
describe what all the others think and act. . . . 

Poetry, then, is an imitation of nature, but the imagination and 
the passions are a part of man’s nature. We shape things according 
to our wishes and fancies, without poetry ; but poetry is the most 
emphatical language that can be found for those creations of the 
mind "which ecstasy is very cunning in.” Neither a mere descrip- 
tion of natural objects nor a mere delineation of natural feelings, 
however distinct or forcible, constitutes the ultimate end and aim 
of poetry, without the lieightenings of the imagination. The light 
of poetry is not only a direct but also a reflected light, that, while 
it shows us the object, throws a sparkling radiance on all around 
it: the flame of the passions, communicated to the imagination, 
reveals to us, as with a flash of lightning, the inmost recesses of 
thought, and penetrates our whole being. Poetry represents forms 
chiefly as they suggest other forms : feelings, as they suggest forms 
or other feelings. Poetry puts a spirit of life and motion into the 
universe. It describes the flowing, not the fixed. It does not 
define the limits of sense, or analyse the distinctions of the under- 
standing, but signifies the excess of the imagination beyond the 
actual or ordinary impression of any object or feeling. The poetical 
impression of any object is that uneasy, exquisite sense of beauty 
or power that cannot be contained within itself, that is impatient 
of all limit, that (as flame bends to flame) strives to link itself to 
somo other image of kindred beauty or grandeur, to enshrine itself, 
as it were, in the highest forms of fancy, and to relieve the aching 
sense of pleasure by expressing it in the boldest manner, and by 
the most striking examples of the same quality in other instances. 
Poetry, according to Lord Bacon, for this leason “ has something 
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divine m it, oecause it raises the mind and hurries it into sublimity, 
by conforming the shows o! things to the desires of the sold, instead 
of subjecting tba soul to external things, as reason and history do” 
It is strictly the language of the imagination , and the imagination 
is that faculty which represents objects, not as they are in them- 
selves, but as they are moulded by other thoughts and feelings, 
into an infinite variety of shapes and combinations of power This 
language js not the less true to nature because it is false in point 
of fact, but so much the more true and natural if it conveys the 
impression which the object under the influence of passion makes 
on the mind Let an object, for instance, be presented to the 
senses in a state of agitation or fear, and the imagination will 
distort or magnify tba object, and convert it into the likeness of 
whatever is most proper to encourage the fear 
One mode in which the dramatic exhibition of passion excites our 
sympathy without raising our disgust is, that in proportion as it 
sharpens the edge of calamity and disappointment it strengthen# 
the desire of good It enhances our consciousness of the blessing, 
by making us sensible of the magnitude of the loes The storm of 
passion lays bare and shows us the nch depths of the human soul 
the whole of our existence, the sum-total of our passions and pur- 
suits, of that which we desire and that which we dread, is brought 
before us by contrast , the action and reaction are equal , the keen- 
ness of immediate suffering only gives us a more intense aspiration 
after and a more intimate participation with the antagonist world 
of goad makes us dnnk deeper of the cup of human hfe tugs «k 
the heartstrings loosens the pressure about them, and calls the\ 
springs of thought and feeling into play with tenfold force 
Poetry 19 in all its shapes the language of the imagination and 
the passions, ol fancy and will Nothing, therefore, can be more 
absurd than the outcry which has been sometimes raised by frigid 
and pedantic critics for reducing the language of poetry to the 
standard of common sense and reason, for the end and use of 
poetry, “both at the first and now, was and is to hold the mirror 


np to nature," seen through the medium of passion and imagina- 
tion not diveBted of that medium by means of literal truth, or 
abstract reason The painter of history might as well be required 
to represent the face of a person who has just trod upon a serpent 
with the stdl-bfe expression of a common portrait, as the poet to 
UMCnhe the most striking and vivid impressions winch things can 
to supposed to make upon the mind in the language of common 
wll ° ^ * tn P of the colours and the 

shapes of fancy, the poet is not bound to do so, the impressions of 
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common sense nnd strong imagination, that is, of passion and indif- 
fei once, cannot l>o tlio same, and tl i ey most have 3 separate language 
to do justice to either. Objects must strike differently upon the 
mind, independently of what they are in themselves, as long as we 
have a different interest in them, os we see them in a different point 
of view, nearer or at a greater distance (morally or physically speak- 
ing), from novelty, from old acquaintance, from our ignorance of 
them, from our fear of their consequences, fiom contrast, from un- 
expected likeness. We can no more take away the faculty of the 
imagination than we can see all objects without light or shade. 
Some things must dazzle ns by their preternatural light; others 
must hold us in suspense, and tempt our curiosity to explore their 
obscurity. Those who would dispel these various illusions, to give 
us their drab-coloured creation in their stead, are not very wise 
Lot the naturalist, if he will, catch the glow-worm, carry it home 
with him in a box, and find it next morning nothing but a little 
grey worm ; let tlio poet or the lover of poetry visit it at evening, 
when beneath the scented hawthorn and the crescent moon it 
has built itself a palace of emerald light. This is also one part of 
nature, one appearance which the glow-worm presents, nnd that not 
tho least interesting; so poetry is one part of the history of the 
human mind, though it is neither scienco nor philosophy. It cannot 
be concealed, however, that the progress of knowledge and refine- 
ment has a tendency to circumscribe the limits of the imagination 
nnd to clip the wings of poetry. The province of the imagination 
is principally visionary, the unknown and undefined; the under- 
standing restores things to their natural boundaries, nnd strips 
them of their fanciful pretensions . . . 

Wherever any object takes such a hold of the mind as to make us 
dwell upon it and brood over it, melting the heart in tenderness, or 
kindling it to a sentiment of enthusiasm ; wherever a movement of 
imagination or passion is impressed on the mind, by which it seeks 
to prolong and repeat the emotion, to bring all other objects into 
accord with it, and to give the same movement of harmony, sustained 
and continuous, or gradually varied, according to the occasion, to the 
sounds that express it — this is poetry. The musical in sound is tho 
sustained and continuous ; the musical in thought is the sustained 
and continuous also. There is a near connection between music and 
deep-rooted passion. Mad people sing. As often as articulation 
passes naturally into intonation, there poetry begins. Where one 
idea gives a tone and colour to others, where one feeling melts 
others into it, there can be no reason why the same principle should 
not be extended to the sounds by which the voice utters these 
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emotions of the soul, and blonds syllables and linos into eidi other 
It is to supply the inherent defect of harmony in the customary 
mechanism of language, to mate the sound an echo to the sense, 
when the sense becomes a sort of echo to itself — to mingle the tide 
of verse, " the golden cadences of poetry,” with the tide of feeling, 
flowing and murmuring as it flows — in short, to take the language 
of the imagination from off the ground, end enable it to spread its 
wings where it may indulge its own impulses 

“ Bailing with snjireraa dominion 
Through the azure deep of air ” — 

without being stopped, or fretted, or diverted with the abruptness** 
end petty obstacles, and discordant flats and sharps of prose, that 
poetry was invented It is to common language what springs are 
to u carnage or wings to feet 

I mil mention three works which come as near to poetry as pos- 
sible without absolutely being so, namely, the “Pilgrim'* Pro- 
gress,” “ Robin son Crusoe,” and the Tales of Boccaccio Chaucer and 
Dryden have translated some of the lost into English rhyme, but the 
essence and the power of poetry was there before That which Jifts 
the spirit aboie the earth, which draws the soul out of itself with 
indescribable longings, is poetry in kind, and generally fit to becomo 
so in name, by being “ married to immortal verse ” If it is of the 
essence of poetry to strike and fix the imagination, whether vre will 
or no, to male the eye of childhood glisten with the starting tear, to 
be never thought ol afterwards with indifference, John Runyan nnd 
Daniel Defoe may be permitted to pass for poets m their way The 
mixture of fancy and reality in the “Pilgrim's Progress ” was never 
equalled in any allegory His pilg-ims walk above the earth, end 
yet are on it What seal, what beauty, what truth of fiction! 
What deep feeling in the description of Christian’s swimming across 
the water at last, and in the picture of the Shining Ones within 
the gates, with wings at their backs and garlands on their heads, 
who are to wipe all tears from bis eyes 1 Tho writer's gemns, though 
not “dipped in dews of Castahe,” wa3 baptized with the Holy Spirit 
and with fire The prints in this book are no small part of it If 
the confinement of Phdoctetes in the island of Lemnos was a subject 
for the most beautiful of all the Greek tragedies, what shall we 
say to Robinson Crusoe w his? Take tho speech of the Greek hero 
on leaving his cave, beautiful as it is, and compare it with the 
reflections of the English adventurer in his solitary place of confine- 
ment The thoughts of home, and of all from which he is for ever 
cut Off, swell and press against his bosom, as the hoavmg ocean rolls 
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Its ceaseless title against the rock)’ shore, and the very beatings of 
bis heart become audible in the eternal silence that surrounds him. 
Thus he says : 

“As I walked about, either in my hunting, or for viowing the 
country , the anguish of my soul at my condition would break out 
upon mo on a sudden, and my very heart would die withm mo to 
think of the woods, the mountains, and deserts I was in ; and how 
T was a prisoner, locked up with the eternal bars and bolts of the 
ocean, in an uninhabited wilderness, without redemption. In tho 
midst of the greatest composures of my mind, this would break out 
upon me like a storm, and make me wring my hands, and weep like 
a child. Sometimes it would take me in tho middle of my work, 
and I would immediately sit down and sigh, and look upon the 
ground for an hour or two together, and tins was still worse to me, 
for if I could burst into tears or vent myself in words, it would go 
off, and the grief having exhausted itself wonld abate.'’ 

... I shall concludo this general account with some remarks on 
four of tho principal works of poetry in the world, at different periods 
of history — Homer, tho Bible, Dante, and, let mo add, Ossian. In 
Homer, the principle of action or life is predominant; in the Bible, 
tho principle of faith and the idea of Proridence; Dante is a per- 
sonification of blind will ; and in Ossian we see tho decay of life and 
the lag-end of the world. Homer's poetry is the heroic : it is full 
of life and action ; it is bright as the day, strong as a river. In the 
vigour of his intellect, ho grapples with all the objects of nature, 
and enters into all the relations of social life. He saw many 
countries, and the manners of many men; and lie has brought 
them all together in his poem. He describes his heroes going to 
battle with a prodigality of life, arising from an exuberance of 
animal spirits ; we see them before ns, their number and their order 
of battle, poured out upon the plain “all plumed like ostriches, like 
eagles newly bathed, wanton as goats, wild as young bulls, youthful 
as May, and gorgeous as the sun at midsummer,” covered with 
glittering armour, with dust and blood; while the gods quaff their 
nectar in golden cups or mingle in the fray; and the old men 
assembled on tho walls of Troy rise up with reverence as Helen 
passes by them. The multitude of things in Homer is wonderful ; 
their splendour, their truth, their force and variety. His poetry is, 
like h is religion, the poetry of number and form: be describes the 
bodies as well as the souls of men. 

Tho pootryof the Bible is that of imagination and of faith: it 
is abstract and disembodied : it is not the poetry of form, but of 
power; not of multitude, but of immensity. It does not divide 
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into many, but aggranil^ea into one it. idcu ol «.tun> «™ lit« 
ita ideas of God. It u not the poetry of social life, but of solitude 
each man seems alone m the world, with the original forms of nature, 
the rocks, the earth, and the sky It is not the poetry of action or 
heroic enterprise, but of faith in a supreme Prondence and resigna- 
tion to the power that governs the universe As the idea of God 
»as removed farther from humanity and a scattered polytheism, it 
became more profound and intense, as it became more universal, for 
the Infinite is present to everything “ If we fly into the uttermost 
parts of the earth, it la there also , if we turn to the cast or the 
west, we cannot escape from it ” Man is thus aggrandised in the 
image of his Maker The history of the patriarchs is of this kind , 
they are founders of a chosen race of people, the inheritors of the 
earth , they exist in the generations which ore to come after them 
Their poetry, like their religions creed, is vast, unformed, obscure, and 
infinite , a vision is upon it , an invisible hand is suspended over it. 
The spirit of the Christian religion consists in the glory hereafter to 
be revealed , but in the Hebrew dispensation Providence took an im- 
mediate share in the affairs of this life Jacob's dream arose out of 
this intimate communion between heaven end earth it was this 
that let down, in the sight of the youthful patriarch, a golden 
ladder from the sky to the earth, with angels ascending and de- 
scending upon it, and shed a light upon the lonely place, which 
can never pass away The story of Roth, again, is as if all the depth 
of natural affection in the human race was involved m her breast 
There are descriptions in the Book of Job more prodigal of imagery, 
more intense in passion, than anything in Homer, as that of the 
state of his prosperity, and of the vision that came upon him by 
night The metaphors iu the Old Testament are more boldly figura- 
tive Things were collected more into mosses, and gave a greater 
momentum to the imagination 

Dante waa the father of modem poetry, and he may therefore 
claim a place in this connection. His poem is the first great step 
from Gothic darkness and barbarism, and the struggle of thought 
mil to hurst the thraldom in which the human mind had been eo 
long held is felt in every page He stood bewildered, not appalled 
on that dark share which separates the ancient and the modem 
world, and saw the glor es of antiquity dawning tfirongh the aby*s 
of tune, while revelation opened its passage to t! e other world He 
was lost m wonder at what bad been done before him, and he dared 
to emulate it. Dante seems to have been indebted to the Bible for 
the gloomy tone of his mind, as well as for the prophetic fury which 
exalts and kindles his poetry, but he is utterly uulike Homer IH» 
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genius is not a sparkling flame, but the sullen heat of a furnace. 
He is power, passion, self-will personified. In all that relates to the 
descriptive or fanciful part of poetry, he bears no comparison to 
many who had gone before, or who have come after him ; but there 
is a gloomy abstraction in his conceptions, which lies like a dead 
weight upon the mind — a benumbing stupor, a breathless awe, from 
the intensity of the impression — a terrible obscurity, like that which 
oppresses us in dreams — an identity of interest, which moulds every 
object to its own purposes, and clothes all things with the passions 
and imaginations of the human soul — that make amends for all 
other deficiencies. The immediate objects he presents to the mind 
are not much in themselves ; they want grandeur, beauty, and order ; 
but they become everything by the force of the character he impresses 
upon them. His mind lends its own power to the objects which it 
contemplates, instead of borrowing it from them. He takes advan- 
tage even of the nakedness and dreary vacuity of his subject. His 
imagination peoples the shades of death, and broods over the silent 
air. He is the severest of all writers, the most hard and impene- 
trable, the most opposite to the flowery and glittering ; [the writer] 
who relies most on his own power, and the sense of it in others, and 
who leaves most room to the imagination of his readers. Dante’s 
only endeavour is to interest; and he interests by exciting our 
sympathy with the emotion by which he is himself possessed. He 
does not place before us the objects by which that emotion has been 
created ; but he seizes on the attention, by showing us the effect 
they produce on his feelings ; and his poetry accordingly gives the 
same thrilling and overwhelming sensation which is caught by gazing 
on the face of a person who has seen some object of horror. The 
improbability of the events, the abruptness and monotony in the 
“ Inferno ” are excessive ; but the interest never flags, from the con- 
tinued earnestness of the author's mind. Dante’s great power is in 
combining internal feelings with external objects. . . . 

Another writer whom I shall mention last, and whom I cannot 
persuade myself to tliink a mere modem in the groundwork, 
is Ossian. He is a feeling and a name that can never bo 
destroyed in the minds of his readers. As Homer is the first 
vigour and lustiliead, Ossian is the decay and old age of poetry. He 
lives only in the recollection and regret of the past. There is one 
impression which he conveys more entirely than all other poets; 
namely, the sense of privation, the loss of all things, of friends, of 
good name, of country ; he is even without God in the world. He 
converses only with the spirits of the departed; with the motionless 
and silent clouds. The cold moonlight sheds its faint lustre on his 
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head, tho fox peeps out of tho ruined tower, the thistle waves its 
beard to the wandering gale, and the strings of his harp seem, m 
the hand of age, as the tale of other times, passes over them, to 
si Ji and rustle like the dry reeds in tho winter s wind 1 The feeling 
of cheerless desolation, of the loss of the pith and sap of existence, 
of the annihilation of the substance, and the etsngrag to the shadow 
of all things, as in a mock-embrace, is here perfect In this way, 
the lamentation of Selma for the loss of Salgar is the finest of alb 
If it were indeed possible to show that this writer was nothing, it 
would only be another instance of mutabdity, another blank mado, 
another void left in the heart, another confirmation of that feeling 
which makes him so often complain, “ Roll on, ye (lark brown years, 
ye bring no joy on your wing to Ossian l " 


CHAUCEP AND SPENSER. 

Chaucbr (wbo has been very properly considered as tbo father of 
English poetry) preceded Spenser by two centuries lie is suppose*! 
to have been bom in London, in the year 1328, during the reign of 
Edward III , and to have died in 1400, at the age of 60venty-two 
He received a learned education at one or at both of the Universi- 
ties, and travelled early into Italy, where he became thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit and excellences of the great Italian poets 
and prose- writers, Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, and is said to 
have had a personal interview with one of these, Petrarch. lie was 
connected hy marriage with the famous John of Gaunt, through 
whose interest he was introduced into several public employments 
Chaucer was an active partisan, a religions reformer, and from the 
share he took in some disturbances on one occasion, he was obliged 
to fly the country On his return he was imprisoned, and made his 
peace with Government, as it is said, by a discovery of his associates. 
Fortitude does not appear at any tune to have been the distinguish- 
ing virtue of poets There is, however, an obvious similarity between 
the practical turn of Chaucer’s mind and restless impatience of his 
chapter and the tone of his writings Yet it would be too much 
to attribute the one to the other as cause and effect , for Spenser, 
whose poetical temperament was as effeminate as Chancers was 
stern and roascubne, was equally engaged 10 pubbe affairs, and had 
mixed equally in the great world So much does native disposition 
predominate over accidental circumstances, moulding them to it* 
previous bent and purposes 1 For while Chaucer s intercourse with 
the busy world, and collision with the actual passions and conflicting 
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interest of others, seemed to braeo the sinews of his understandin" 
and gave to his writings the air of a man who describes persons and 
things that he had known and been intimately concerned in, the 
same opportunities, operating on a differently constituted frame, 
only served to alienate Spenser’s mind the more from the “ close- 
pent-up ” scenes of ordinary life, and to make liim “ rive their con- 
cealing continents,” to give h i m self up to the unrestrained indulgence 
of “ flowery tenderness.” 

It is not possible for any two writers to he more opposite in this 
respect. Spenser delighted in luxurious enjoyment; Chaucer, in 
severe activity of mind. As Spenser was the most romantic and 
visionary, Chaucer was the most practical of all the great poets, the 
most a man of business and the world. His poetry reads like his- 
tory. Everything has a downright reality, at least in the relater’s 
mind. A simile or a sentiment is as if it were given in upon 
evidence. . . . 

He 6peaks of what he wishes to describe with the accuracy, the 
discrimination of one who relates what has happened to himself, or 
has had the best information from those who have been eye-witnesses 
of it. The strokes of his pencil always tell. Ho dwells only on the 
essential, on that which would be interesting to the persons really 
concerned : yet, as he never omits any material circumstance, he is 
prolix from the number of points on ivhich he touches, without 
being diffuse on any one ; and is sometimes tedious from the fidelity 
with which ho adheres to lus subject, as other writers are from tho 
frequency of their digressions from it. The chain of hi s story is 
composed of a number of fine links, closely connected together, and 
riveted fay a single blow. There is an instance of the minuteness 
which he introduces into his most serious descriptions in his account 
of Palamon when left alone in his cell : 

“ Swicho sorrow he makotb that tho greto tour 
Kosouned of his jelling and clamour: 

Tho pure fetters on his shinnes grete 
Were of his bitter ealto teres veto.” 

Tho mention of this last circumstance looks like a part of the in- 
structions he had to follow, which he had no discretionaiy power 
to leave out or introduce at pleasure. He is contented to find grace 
and beauty in truth. He exhibits for the most part the naked 
object, with little drapery thrown over it. His metaphors, which 
are few, are not for ornament hut use, and as like as possible to the 
things themselves. He does not affect to show his power over tho 
reader's mind, hut the power which Ids subject has over his own. 
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The readers of Chancers poetry feel more nearly what the persons 
he describes most have felt than perhaps those of any other poet 
His sentiments are not voluntary effusions of the poet s fancy, but 
[are] founded on the natural impulses and habitual prejudices of 
the characters he has to represent There is an inveteracy of pur* 
pose, a sincerity o! feeling, which never relaxes or grows vapid, m 
whatever they do or any There is no artificial, pompous display, 
but a strict parsimony of the poets materials, liko the rude simplicity 
of the age m which he lived H« poetry resembles the root just 
springing from the ground, rather than the full-blown flower His 
muse is no “ babbling gossip of the air," fluent and redundant, but, 
like a stammerer or a dumb person, that baa just found the use of 
speech, crowds many things together with eager haste, with anxious 
pauses, and fond repetitions to prevent mistake. His words point 
as an index to the objects, bLe the eye or finger There were none 
of the commonplaces of poetic diction in our authors time, no 
reflected lights of fancy, no borrowed roseate tints , he was obliged 
to inspect things for himself, to look narrowly, and almost to handle 
the object, as in the obecunty of morning we partly see and partly 
grope our way , so that bis descriptions have a sort of tangible 
character belonging to them, and produce the effect of sculpture on 
the mind Chaucer had an equal eye for truth of nature and dis- 
crimination of character, and his interest in what he saw gave new 
distinctness and force to his power of observation The picturesque 
and the dramatic are in him closely blended together, and hardly 
distinguishable, for be principally describes external appearances 
as indicating character, as symbols of internal sentiment There 
is a meaning m what he sees , and it is this which catches his eye by 
sympathy Thus the costume and dress of the Canterbury Pilgrims, 
of the Knight, the Squire, the Oxford Scholar, the Gap-toothed 
Wife of Bath, and the rest speak for themselves 
Chaucer s descriptions of natural scenery possess the same sort 
of characteristic excellence, or wbat might be termed ffurto They 
have a local truth and freshness, which gives the vety feeling of the 
air, the coolness or moisture of the ground. Inanimate objects are 
thus made to have a fellow-feeling in the interest of the story, and 
render back the sentiment of the speaker’s mind One of the finest 
pmts of Chaucer is of this mixed kind It is the beginning of the 
" Btawei and the Beal,"' where he describes the delight of that young 
beauty, shrouded in her bower, and listening, m the morning of the 
year, to the singing of the nightingale , while her joy nses with the 
rising song, and guahea out afresh at every pause, and 13 borne 
along with the full tide of pleasure, and still increases, and repeats, 
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and prolongs itself, and knows no ebb. The coolness of the arbour, 
its retirement, the early time of the day, the sudden starting up 
of the birds in the neighbouring bushes, the eager delight with 
which they devour and rend the opening buds and flowers, are ex- 
pressed with a truth and feeling which make the whole appear like 
the recollection of an actual scene. . . . 

The interval between Chaucer and Spenser is long and dreary. 
There is nothing to fill up the chasm but the names of Occleve, 
“ ancient Gower,” Lydgate, Wyatt, Surrey, and Saekville. Spenser 
flourished in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and was sent with Sir 
John Davies into Ireland, of which he has left behind him some 
tender recollections in his description of the bog of Allan, and a 
record in an ably written paper, containing observations on the state 
of that country and the means of improving it, which remain in 
full force to the present day. Spenser died at an obscure inn in 
London, it is supposed in distressed circumstances. The treat- 
ment he received from Burleigh is well known. Spenser, ns well as 
Chaucer, was engaged iu active life ; but the genius of lus poetry 
was not active; it is inspired by the love of ease and the relaxation 
from all tho cares and business of life. Of all the poets, he is the 
most poetical. Though much later than Chaucer, his obligatibns 
to preceding writers were less. He has in some measure borrowed 
the plan of his poem (as a number of distinct narratives) from 
Ariosto ; but ho has engrafted upon it an exuberance of fancy and 
an endless voluptnousness of sentiment which are not to be found 
in the Italian writer. Further, Spenser is even more of an inventor 
in the subject-matter. There is an originality, richness, and variety 
in his allegorical personages and fictions which almost vies with 
tne splendour of the ancient mythology. If Ariosto transports us 
into the regions of romance, Spenser’s poetry is all fairy-land. In 
Ariosto, we walk upon the ground, in a company gay, fantastic, 
and adventurous enough. In Spenser, we wander in another world 
among ideal beings. The poet takes and lays us in the lap of a 
lovelier nature, by the sound of softer streams, among greener hills 
and fairer valleys. He paints nature, not as we find it, but as we 
expected to find it, and fulfils the delightful promise of our youth. 
He waves his wand of enchantment, and at once embodies airy 
beings, and throws a delicious veil over all actual objects. The two 
worlds of reality and of fiction are poised on the wings of his 
imagination His ideas, indeed, seem more distinct than his per- 
ceptions. He is the painter of abstractions, and describes them 
with dazzling minuteness. ... 

The language of Spenser is full and copiofls to overflowing: it is 
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less pure and idiomatic tlian Chaucer’s, and is enriched and adorned 
with phrases borrowed from tho different languages of Europe, both 
ancient and modem lie was, probably, seduced into a certain 
license of expression by the difficulty of filling np tho moulds of ha 
complicated rhymed stanza from the limited resources of his native 
language This st anza , with alternate and repeatedly recurring 
rhymes, is borrowed from the Italians It waa peculiarly fitted tc 
their language, which abounds in similar vowel terminations, and la 
as little adapted to ours, from the stubborn, unaccommodating re- 
sistance which the consonant endings of the northern languages 
make to this sort of endless sing-song Not that I would, on that 
account, part with the stanza of Spenser We are, perhaps, m- 
debted to this very necessity of finding out new forms of expression, 
and to the occasional faults to which it led, for a poetical language 
nch and varied and magnificent beyond all former, and almost all 
later, example His versification is at once the most smooth and 
the most sounding in the language It is a labyrinth of sweet 
sounds in many a winding bout of Imbed sweetness long drawn 
wo ^ d c !°y b f their »ery sweetness, but that the ear is 
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is progressive, and admits of gradual improvement : what is not 
mechanical, or definite, but depends on feeling, taste, and genius, 
very soon becomes stationary or retrograde, and loses more than it 
gains by transfusion. The contrary opinion is a vulgar error which 
has grown up, like many others, from transferring an analogy of 
one kind to something quite distinct, without taking into account 
the difference in the nature of the tilings or attending to the dif- 
ference of the results. For most persons, finding what wonderful 
advances have been made in Biblical criticism, in chemistry, in 
mechanics, in geomotry, astronomy, &c., i.e., in things depending on 
mere inquiry and esporiinent or on absolute demonstration, have 
been led hastily to conclude that there was a general tendency in 
the efforts of the human intellect to improve by repetition, and, in 
all other arts and institutions, to grow perfect and mature by time. 
We look back upon the theological creed of our ancestors, and their 
discoveries in natural philosophy, with a smile of pity : science, and 
the arts connected with it, have all had their infancy, their youth 
and manhood, and seem to contain in them no principle of limita- 
tion or decay; and, inquiring no further about the matter, we infer, 
in the intoxication of our pride and the height of our self-congratu- 
lation, that the same progress has been made, and will continue to 
be made, in all other things which ore the work of man. The fact, 
however, stares us so plainly in the face, that one would think the 
smallest reflection must suggest the truth, and overturn our sanguine 
theories. The greatest poets, the ablest orators, the best painters, 
and the finest sculptors that the world ever saw appeared soon after 
the birth of these arts, and lived in a state of society which was, in 
other respects, comparatively barbarous Those arts, which depend 
on mdividual genius and incommunicable pow er, liave always leaped 
at once from infancy to manhood, from the first rude dawn of in- 
vention to their meridian height and dazzling lustre, and hare in 
general declined ever after. This is the peculiar distinction and 
privilego of each, of science and of art : of the one, never to attain 
its utmost limit of perfection ; and of the other, to arrive at it 
almost at once. Homer, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Dante, and 
Ariosto (Milton alone was of a later ago, and not the worse for it) : 
Raphael, Titian, Michael Angelo, Correggio, Cervantes, and Boc- 
caccio : the Greek sculptors and tragedians : all lived near the be- 
ginning of their arts, perfected, and all but created them. These 
giant-sons of genius stand indeed upon the earth, but tliey tower 
above their fellows; and the long line of their successors, in dif- 
ferent «"cs, does not interpose any object to obstruct their view or 
lesson their brightness. In strength and stature they arc unrivalled; 
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in grace and beauty they have not been surpassed. In after-ages 
and more refined periods (as they are called) groat men hare amen, 
one by one, as it were by throes and at intervals , though m genera) 
the best of these cultivated and artificial minds were of sn inferior 
order, as Tasso and Fopo among poets , Guido and Vandyke among 
painters But m tho earlier stages of the arts, as soon as the first 
mechanical difficulties had been got over, and the language was suf- 
ficiently acquired, they rose by clusters and in constellations, never 
so to rise again I 

The arts of painting and poetry are conversant with the world of 
thought within us, and with the world of sense around os — with 
what wo know, and see, and feci intimately They flow from the 
sacred shrine of our own breasts, and are kindled at the living lamp 
of nature But the pulso of the passions assuredly beat aa high, the 
depths and soundings of the human heart wire as well understood, 
three thousand or throe hundred years ago as they are at present 
the face of nature and “ the human face divine ’ shone as bright then 
as they have ever dono But it is thexr light, reflected by true genius 
on art, that marks out its path before it, and sheds a glory round the 
Muses’ feet, like that which 


' Circled Ooa ■ angel face 
And made a intuhio. tn the ebadjr place.” 

The four greatest names in English poetry are almost the foul 
first we come to Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspcare, and Milton. There 
are no others that can really be put in competition with these. The 
two last have had justice done them by the voice of common fame. 
Them name, are blaxoned in the very firmament of reputation, 
whflB the two first (though “the fault has been more m their stare 
“ ‘“ ve8 that the r underlings ”) either never emerged 
m-above the honaon or were too soon involved w the obscurity of 
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Shakspeare, it was the force of passion, combined with every variety 
of possible circumstances ; and m Milton, [combined] only with the 
highest. The characteristic of Chaucer is intensity; of Spenser, 
remoteness; of Milton, elevation; of Shakspere, everything. It has 
been said by some critic, that Shakspeare was distinguished from the 
other dramatic writers of his day only by his wit; that they had all 
his other qualities but that; that one writer had as much sense, 
another as much fancy, another as much knowledge of character, 
another the same depth of passion, and another as great a power of 
language. This statement is not true ; nor is the inference from it 
well founded, even if it were. This person does not seem to have 
been aware that, upon his own showing, the great distinction of 
Shakspeare’s genius was its virtually including the genius of all the 
great men of his age, and not his differing from them in one acci- 
dental particular. But to have done with such minute and literal 
trifling. 

The striking peculiarity of Shakspeare’s mind was its generic 
quality, its power of communication with all other minds, so that 
it contained a universe of thought and feeling within itself, and had 
no one peculiar bias or exclusive excellence more than another. He 
was just like any other man, but that ho was like all other men. 
He was the least of an egotist that it was possible to be. He was 
nothing in himself; but he was all that others were, or that they 
could become. He not only had in himself the germs of every faculty 
and feeling, but lie could follow them by anticipation, intuitively, 
into all their conceivable ramifications, through every change of 
fortune or conflict of passion, or turn of thought. He had “a mind 
reflecting ages past” and present: all the people that ever lived are 
there. There was no respect of persons with him. His genius shone 
equally on the evil and on the good, on the wise and the foolish, the 
monarch and the beggar. “ All comers of the earth, kings, queens, 
and states, maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the grave,” are hardly 
hid from his searcliing glance. He was like the genius of humanity, 
changing places with all of us at pleasure, and playing with our 
purposes as with his own. Ho turned the globe round for his 
amusement, and surveyed the generations of men, and the indivi- 
duals as they passed, with their different concerns, passions, follies, 
vices, virtues, actions, and motives — as well those that they knew 
as those which they did not know, or acknowledge to themselves. 
The dreams of childhood, tho ravings of despair, were the toys of 
his fancy. Airy beiDgs waited at his call and came at his bidding. 
Harmless fairies “nodded to him, and did him courtesies;” and tho 
night-hag bestrode the blast at the command of “his so potent 
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art" The world of spirits lay open to him, like the world of real 
men and women , and there is the same truth in his delineations of 
the one as of the other , for if the preternatural characters he de- 
scribes could be supposed to exist, they would apeak, and feel, and act 
as he makes them. He had only to think of anything in order to be- 
come that thing, with all the circumstances belonging to it. When 
he conceived of a character, whether real or imaginary, he not only 
entered into all its thoughts and feelings, but seemed instantly, and 
as if by touching a secret spring, to be surrounded with all the same 
objects, " subject to the same skyey influences," the same local, out- 
ward, and unforeseen accidents which would occur in reality Thus 
the character of Caliban not only stands before us with a language 
and manners of its own, hut the scenery and situation of the en- 
chanted island he inhabits, the traditions of the place, its strange 
noises, its hidden recesses, “his frequent haunts and ancient neigh- 
bourhood," are given with a miraculous truth of nature, and with ah 
the familiarity of an old recollection. The whole “ coheres semblably 
together ” in time, place, and circumstance In reading this author, 
you do not merely learn what his characters sav you Bee them per- 
sons By something expressed or understood, you are at no loss 
to decipher their peculiar physiognomy, the meaning of a look, the 
grouping, the by-play, as we might nee it on the stage A word, 
an epithet, pamta a whole scene, or throws us back whole years in 
the history of the person represented. 

That which, perhaps, more than anything elso distinguishes the 
dramatic productions of Bhakspeare from all others W this wonder- 
ful truth and individuality of conception. Bach of Ins characters w 
as much itself, and as absolutely independent of the rest as well as 
of tho author, as if they were living persons, not fictions of the 
mmd. The poet may be said, for the timo, to identify himself with 
the character he Wishes to represent, and to pass from one to 
another, like the same soul successively animating different bodies. 
By an art like that of the ventriloquist, he throws his imagination 
out of himself, and makes every word appear to proceed from the 
month of the person m whose name it is given. His plays alone 
are properly expressions of the passions, not descriptions of them. 
His characters are real beings of flesh and blood, they speak like 
men, not like authors. One might suppose that he had stood by at 
Ue tune, and overheard what passed. As in our dreams we hold 
conversations with ourselves, make remarks, or communicate intelh- 
gence, and have no idea of the answer which we shall receive, and 
which we ourselves make, tdl We hear it so the dialogues in fib* 
ipearo are earned on without any consciousness of what is to f illow, 
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without any appearance of preparation or premeditation. The gusts 
of passion come and go like sounds of music borne on the mnd. 
.Nothing is made out by formal inference and analogy, by climax 
and antithesis: all comes, or seems to come, immediately from 
nature. Each object and circumstance exists in his mind, as it 
would have existed in reality: each several train of thought and 
feeling goes on of itself, without confusion or effort. In the world 
of his imagination everything has a life, a place and being of its 
ownt ... 

Shakspeare’s imagination is of the same plastic kind as his con- 
ception of character or passion. “ It glances from heaven to earth, 
from earth to heaven.” Its movement is rapid and deiious. It 
unites the most opposite extremes ; or, as Puck says, m boasting 
of his own feats, “puts a girdle round about the earth m forty 
minutes.” He seems always hurrying from lu's subject, even while 
describing it; but the stroke, like the lightning’s, is sure as it is 
sudden. He takes the widest possible range, but from that very 
range he has his choice of the greatest variety and aptitude of 
materials. Ho brings together images the most alike, bnt placed at 
the greatest distance from each other; that is, found in circum- 
stances of the greatest dissimilitude. Prom the remoteness of his 
combinations, and tho celerity with which they are effected, they 
coalesco tho more indissolubly together. The more the thoughts 
are strangers to each other, and the longer they have been kept 
asunder, the more intimate does their union seem to become. 
Their felicity is equal to their force. Their likeness is made more 
dazzling by their novelty. They startle, and take tho fancy prisoner 
in the samo instant. . . . 

Shakspeare’s language and versification are like tho rest of him. 
He has a magic power over words ; they come winged at his bidding, 
and seem to know their places. They are struck out at a heat on 
tho spur of the occasion, and have all tho truth and vividness which 
arise from an actual impression of the objects. His epithets and 
single phrases are like sparkles, thrown off' from an imagination fired 
by the whirling rapidity of its own motion. His language is biero- 
glyphical. It translates thoughts into visible images. It abounds 
in sudden transitions and elliptical expressions. This is the source 
of his mixed metaphors, which are only abbreviated forms of speech. 
These, however, give no pain from long custom. They have, in fact, 
become idioms in tho language. They are the building, and not tho 
scaffolding to thought We toko tho meaning and effect of a well- 
known passage entire, and no more stop to scan and spell out tho 
particular words and phrases than tho syllables of which they nro 
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composed. Ia trying to recollect any other author, one sometimes 
stumbles in case o! failure, on a word as good. In Sbahspearo 
any other word but the true one is sure to ho wrong 35 any- 
body, for instance, could not recollect the words of the following 
description — 

—— "Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood," 


he would bo greatly at a loss to substitute others for them equally 
oppressive of the feeling 

Shakspeaie discovers in his writings little religions enthusiasm, 
and an indifference to personal reputation he had none of the 
bigotry of his age , and his political prejudices were not very strong. 
In these respects, a« well as in every other, he formed a direct con- 
trast to Hilton Milton's works are a perpetual invocation to the 
Muses, a hymn to Fame He had hia thoughts constantly fixed on 
the contemplation of the Hebrew theocracy, and of a perfect com- 
monwealth, and he seized the pen with a hand just warm from the 
touch of the ark of faith. His religious teal infused its character 
into his imagination , so that be devotes himself with the same 
sense of duty to the Cultivation of his genius as be did to the 
zeroise of virtue or the good of h„ country The spirit of the 
poet, the patriot, and the prophet vied with each other in hu 
breast His mind appears to have held equal communion with the 
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by sundry masters and teachers, it was found that whether aught 
was imposed upon me by them, or betaken to of my own choice,’ the 
style, by certain vital signs it had, was likely to live; but much 
latelier, in the private academies of Italy, perceiving that some 
trifles which I had in memory, composed at under twenty or there- 
about, met with acceptance above what was looked for, I began 
thus far to assent both to them and divers of my friends here at 
home, and not less to an inward prompting which now grew daily 
upon me, that by labour and intense study (which I take to be my 
portion in this life), joined with the strong propensity of nature, 
I might perhaps leave something so written to after-times as they 
should not willingly let it die. The accomplishment of these inten- 
tions, which have lived within me ever since I could conceive myself 
anything worth to my country, lies not but in a power above man’s 
to promise ; but that none hath by more studious ways endeavoured, 
and with more unwearied spirit that none shall, that I dare almost 
aver of myself, ns far as life and free leisure will extend. Neither 
do I think it shame to covenant with any knowing reader, that for 
some few years yet I may go on trust with him toward the payment 
of what I am now indobted, as being a work not to be raised from 
the heat of youth or the vapours of wine : like that which flows at 
waste from the pen of some vulgar amourist, or the trencher fury 
of a rhyming parasite, nor to be obtained by the invocation of Dame 
Memory and her Siren daughters, but by devout prayer to that 
eternal Spirit who can enrich with ah utterance and knowledge, 
and sends out His Seraphim with the hallowed fire of Hi s altar, 
to touch and purify the lips of whom He pleases : to this must be 
added industrious and select reading, steady observation, and in- 
sight into all seemly and generous arts and affairs. Although it 
nothing content me to have disclosed thus much beforehand ; but 
that I tiust hereby to make it manifest with what small willingness 
I endure to interrupt the pursuit of no less hopes than these, and 
leave a calm and pleasing solitariness, fed with cheerful and con- 
fident thoughts, to embark in a troubled sea of noises and hoarse 
disputes, from beholding the bright countenance of truth in the 
quiet and still air of delightful studies.” 

So that of Spenser: 

“ The noble heart that harbours virtuous thought, 

And is with child of glorious great intent. 

Can never rest until it forth bavo brought 
The eternal brood of glory excellent.” 

Milt-on, therefore, did not write from casual impulse, but after a 
severe examination of his own strength, and with a resolution to 
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leave nothing undone wh ch it was mbs power to do He always 
labours and almost always succeeds He strives hard to say the 
finest thin s in the world and he does say them He adorns and 
dignifies Lis s bject to the utmost he surro nds it with every 
poss ble assoc at on of beauty or grandeur whether moral ntel 
lect a! or phys cal He refines on his descnpt ons of beauty load ng 
sweets on sweets 1 11 the sense aches at them and n ses hi3 mages 
of terror to a g^ant c elevat on that mikes Ossa 1 !>e a watt " In 
Milton there is always an appeiranco of effort in Shakspeare 
scarcely any 

Milton s blank verse is the only blank verse in the lanm age 
(except Shakspeare s') that deserves the name of verse Dr John 
son who bad modelled his ideas of vera ficat on on the regular 
e ng-eong of Pope condemns the Paradise Lost as harsh and 
uneq al I shall not pretend to say that this s not aomet mes the 
case for where a degree of excellence beyond the mechanical rules 
of art is attempted the poet must eoznet mes fail But I imagine 
that there are more perfect examples in Milton of tuns cal expres- 
* on or of an adaptat on of the aound and mo cment of the verse 
to tl e meaning of the passage than in all our other writers whether 
of rhymo or blank verse put together (with tho except on already 
ment onod) Spenser s the most harmonious of our stanza-wr ters 
ns Dryden a the most so nding and varied of our rbymists But 
in ne thcr is there anytl n b 1 Le the same ear for mus c the same 
power of npproxunat ng the vanet ea of poet cal to those of musical 
rhythm as there is in our great ep c poet The sound of his lines 
is moulded nto the express on of the sentiment almost of the vety 
mage They nso or fall pause or hurry rap dly on w th exqu s to 
art but without the least tnck or aJTectat on as tho occasion seems 
to require 


MILTON S CHARACTTEP Or SATAN" 

“ tho r f°* t hcro c subject that ever was chosen for a poem I 
and tl a exeent on ,s as perfect as the des gn s lofty He was U o 
lust of created be m who for endeavouring to be equal w tl the 
»,nrl^V nd d , em r ro of hcav en with the Almighty was 

.£2*"™ t0 Le D “ ^ no ,eas t! m the throne of tho 
m , Jnada of an - eIe armcs bright the thud 
part of tie heavens whom be lured after h m w th his counte- 
nanre and who d vt defy the Omnipotent n arms H s amb t on 
hi* ^J r f!' eat r t 8 pun shment w « the greatest but not so 
his despair for his fort tude was as great Jh s suff nngs IL. 
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strength oi mind was matchless ns his strength of -body; the vnsfc- 
ticss of his designs did not surpass the firm, inflexible determination 
with whicli he submitted to his irreversible doom and final loss of 
nil good. His power of action and of suffering was equal. Ho was 
the greatest power that was ever overthrown, with the strongest 
will left to resist or to endure. He was baffled, not confounded. 
Ho stood like a tower ; or 

— u Att when heaven’s firo 

Hath scathed the forest oaks or mountain pines. w 

He was still surrounded with hosts of robel angels, armed warrior*, 
who own him as their sovereign leader, and with whose fate ho 
sympathises ns he view them round, far as the eyo can reach; 
though he keeps aloof from them in his own mind, and holds 
supremo counsel only with his own breast. An outcast from 
heaven, hell trembles beneath his feet, Sin and Death are at lus 
heels, and manldnd aro his easy prey: 

" All is not lost ; til’ unconquorablo will, 

A ad study of rovenge, immortal hate, 

And courage cover to submit or yield. 

And what clso is not to bo overcome," 

are still his. The sense of his punislunont seems lost j'd tbo magni- 
tude of it ; the fierceness of tormenting flames is qualified and made 
innoxious by the greater fierceness of his pride: the loss of infinite 
happiness to himself is compensated in thought by tbo power of 
inflicting infinite misery on others. Yet Satan is not the principle 
of malignity, or of the abstract love of evil, but of the abstract lore 
of power, of pride, of self-will personified, to which last principle 
all other good and evil, and even his own, aro subordinate. From 
this principle ho never once flinches. His love of power and con- 
tempt for suffering aro never once relaxed from the highest pitch 
of intensity. His thoughts bum hke a licll within him ; but the 
power of thought holds dominion in his mind over overy other con- 
sideration. The consciousness of a determined purpose, of '“that 
intellectual being, those thoughts that wander through eternity, 
though accompanied with endless pain, ho prefers to nonentity, to 
“ being swallowed up and lost in the wide womb of uncreated night " 
He expresses tho sum and sulistr.nce of all Ambition in one hno: 

'• Fallen cherub, to lie weak as miserable, doing or suffering I ” After 
such a conflict as Ids and such a defeat, to retreat in o:\ler. to rally, 
to make terras, to exist at all, is something: lmt lie does more than 
this: ho founds a new empire in hell, and from it conquers this 
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new world, whither he bends his undaunted flight, forcing hw way 
through nether and surrounding fires The poet has not in all 
this given us a mere shadowy outline , the strength »s equal to the 
magnitude of the conception The Achilles of Homer is not more 
distinct, the Titans were not more vast, Prometheus chained to 
his rock was not a more terrific example of Buffering and of crime 
Wherever the figure of Satan is introduced, whether be walks or 
flies, “rising aloft incumbent on the dusky air,” it is illustrated with 
the moat striking and appropriate images so that we see it always 
before us, gigantic, irregular, portentous, uneasy, and disturbed, but 
dazzling in its faded splendour, the clouded nuns of a god. The 
deformity of Satan is only in the depravity of his will , he has no 
bodily deformity to excite our loathing or disgust The horns and 
tail are not there, poor emblems of the unbending, unconquered 
spirit, of the writhing agonies withm Milton was too magnanimous 
and open an antagonist to support his argument by the by-tricks of 
a hump and cloven foot, to bring into the fair field of controversy 
the good old catholic prejudices of which Tasso and Dante have 
availed themselves, and which the mystic German critics would 
restore He relied on the justice of his cause, and did not scruple 
to give the devil his due Some persons may think that be has 
earned his liberality too far, end injured the cause he professed to 
espouse by making him the chief person in his poem. Considering 
the nature of Ins subject, he would be equally in danger of running 
into this fault, from his faith in religion and his love of rebellion, 
and perhaps each of these motives had ita full share in determining 
the choice of Jus subject 


DRYDEN AND POPE 

The question, whether Popa was a poet, has hardly yet been settled, 
and is hardly worth settling , for if he was not a great poet, he nfust 
have been a great prose-writer , that is, he was & great writer of 
some sort He was a man of exquisite faculties, and of the most 
refined taste , and as he chose verse (the most obvious distinction 
of poetry) as the vehicle to express his ideas, he has generally passed 
or a poet, and a good one If indeed by a great poet we mean one 
who gives the utmost grandeur to our conceptions of nature, or the 
utmost forte to the passions of the heart. Pope was not in this sense 
a great poet} for the bent, the characteristic power of his rrnnd, lay 
the clean contra^r way , namely, in representing things as they ap- 
pear to the indifferent observer, stripped of prejudice and passion, 
as in his "Critical Essays,” or in representing them in the most 
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contemptible and insignificant point of view, as in his “ Satires ; ” or 
in clothing the little with mock-dignity, as in his poems of “ Fancy; ” 
or in adorning the trivial incidents and familiar relations of life with 
the utmost elegance of expression and all the flattering illusions of 
friendship or self-love, as in his “ Epistles.” He was not, then, dis- 
tinguished as a poet of lofty enthusiasm, of strong imagination, with 
a passionate sense of the beauties of nature, or a deep insight into 
the workings of the heart ; but he was a wit and a critic, a man 
of sense, of observation, and the world, with a keen relish for the 
elegances of art, or of nature when embellished by art, a quick tact 
for propriety of thought and manners as established by the forms 
and customs of society, a refined sympathy with the sentiments and 
habitudes of human life, as he felt them within the little circle of 
his family and friends. He was, in a word, the poet, not of nature, 
but of art; and the distinction between the two, as well as I can 
make it out, is this. The poet of nature is one who, from the 
'elements of beauty, of power, and of passion in his own breast, 
sympathises with whatever is beautiful, and grand, and impassioned 
in nature, in its simple majesty, in its immediato appeal to the 
senses, to the thoughts and hearts of all men ; so that the poet of 
nature, by the truth, and depth, and harmony of his mind, may be 
said to hold communion with the very soul of nature; to be identi- 
fied with, and to foreknow, and to record the feelings of all men at 
all times and places, as they are liable to the same impressions, and 
to exert the same power over the minds of his readers that nature 
does. He sees things in their eternal beauty, for be sees them as 
they are ; he feels them in their universal interest, for ho feels them 
as they affect the first principles of his and our common nature. 
Such was Homer, such was Shakspeare, whose works will last os 
long ns nature, because they are a copy of the indestructible forms 
and evorlnsting impulses of nature, welling out from the bosom ns from 
a perennial spring, or stamped upon the senses by the hand of their 
Maker. The power of the imagination in them is the representative 
power of all nature. It has its centre in the human soul, and makes 
the circuit of the universe. 

Pope was not assuredly a poet of tliis class, or in tho first rank 
of it. He saw nature only dressed by art; he judged of beauty by 
fashion ; he sought for truth in tho opinions of tho world ; he judged 
of the feelings of others by his own. Tho capacious soul of Shnk- 
spearo had an intuitive and mighty sympathy with whatever could 
enter into tho heart of man in all possible circumstances : Pope had 
an exact knowledge of all that ho himself loved or hated, wished or 
wanted, Milton has winged his daring flight from heaven to earth, 
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Itronjh On and oW Night rope. Mn» never win.leml -ltt 
safety but from hia library to lufl grotto, ot from lua grotto Into lit* 
Lbrary back again, fTi s mind dwelt with greater pleasure on hia 
own garden than on the garden of Eden, he could describe tbo 
fruitless whole-length mirror that reflected his own person better 
than the smooth surface of the lake that reflects the face of heaven, 

& piece of cut-glass or o pair of paste buckles with more brilliance 
and effect than a thousand dew-drops glittering in the sun. Do 
would be more delighted with a patent lamp than with "tho pnlo 
reflex of Cynthia « brow," that fills the skies with its soft, silent 
lustre, that trembles through the cottage- window, and cbeere tho 
watchful manner on the lonely ware In short, he was the poet ot 
personality and of polished life That which was nearest to him 
v,.ta the greatest the fashion of the day bora sway m his mind 
over the immutable laws of nature He preferred the artificial to 
the natural m external objects, because ho had a stronger fellow- 
feeling with the self-love of the maker or proprietor of a gewgaw 
than admiration of that which was interesting to all mankind. Ho 
preferred the artificial to tho natural to passion, because tho in- 
voluntary and un calculating impulses of the one hurried him away 
with a force and vehemence with which ho could not grapple, while 
he could tnflo with tho conventional and superficial modifications 
of mere sentiment at will, laugh at or admire, put them on or off 
like a masquerade dress, make much or little of them, indulge them 
for a longer or a shorter time, as he pleased , and because, whdo they 
amused his fancy and exercised hia ingenuity, they never once dis- 
turbed his vanity, his levity or indifference Ills mind was tho 
antithesis of strength and grandeur, its power was the power of 
indifference He had none of the enthusiasm of poetry , he was in 
poetry what the sceptic is in religion 
Hia Muse was on a peace-establishment, and grew somewhat 
effeminate by long ease and indulgence He lived in the smiles of 
fortune and basked in the favour of the great In his smooth 
and polished verse we meet with no prO'hgies of nature, hut with 
miracles of wit , the thunders of his pen are whispered flatteries , 
its forked lightnings, pointed sarcasms , for “ the gnarled oak ” hs 
gives ns “the soft myrtle " lor rocks, and seas, an<T mountains, 
artificial gwss-pl\ts, gravel-walks, and tinkling nils for earth- 
quakes and tempests, the breaking of a flower-pot os the fall of a 
chiniv-jar for the tug and war of the elements or the deadly strife 
of the posaions we hiree 
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iTot within this retired and narrow circle how much, and that how 
exquisite, was contained! What discrimination, what wit, what 
delicacy, what fancy, what lurking spleen, what elegance of thought, 
what pampered refinement of sentiment 1 It is like looking at 
the world through a microscope, where everything assumes a new 
character and a new consequence, where things are seen in their 
minutest circumstances and slightest shades of difference ; where 
the little becomes gigantic, the deformed beautiful, and the beauti- 
ful deformed. The wrong end of the magnifier is, to be sure, held 
to everything; hut still the exhibition is highly curious, and we 
know not whether to be most pleased or surprised. Such, at least, 
is the best account I am able to give of this extraordinaiy man, 
without doing injustice to him or others. It is time to refer to 
particular instances in his works. . . . 

Dryden was a better prose-writer, and a bolder and more varied 
versifier than Pope. He was a more vigorous thinker, a more correct 
and logical declaimer, and had more of what may be called strength 
of mind than Pope ; but he had not the same refinement and delicacy 
of feeling. Dryden’s eloquence and spirit were possessed in a higher 
degree by others, and in nearly the same degree by Pope himself; 
but that by which Pope was distinguished was an essence which he 
alono possessed, and of incomparable value on that solo account. 
Dryden’s “Epistles ” are excellent, but inferior to Pope’s, though they 
appear (particularly tho admirable one to Congxove) to have been 
the model on which the latter formed his. His “ Satires ” are better 
than Pope’s. His “Absalom and Achitopliel” is superior, both in force 
of invective and discrimination of character, to anything of Pope’s 
in the same way. Tho character of Achitopbel is very fine, and 
breathes, if not a sincere love for virtue, a strong spirit of indignation 
against vice. 

MacFlecknoe is tho origin of the idea of the “Dimciad ; ” but it is 
less elaborately constructed, less feeble, and less heavy. The differ- 
ence between Pope’s satirical portraits and Dryden’s appears to 
be this in a good measure, that Dryden seems to grapple with his 
antagonists, and to describe real persons ; Pope seems to refine upon 
them in his own mind, and to make them out just what he pleases, 
till they are not leal characters, but the mere drivelling effusions of 
his spleen and malice. Pope describes the thing, and then goes on 
describing his own description, till he loses himself in verbal repeti- 
tions. Dryden recurs to the object often, takes fresh sittings of 
nature, and gives us new strokes of character as well as of his pencil. 
The “ Hind and Panther ” is an allegory as well ns a satire, and so far 
it tells less home ; the battery is not so point-blank. But otherwise 
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it has more genius, vehemence, anil strength of description than 
any other of l>r} den s works, not excepting the “Absalom and Achi- 
tophel " It also contains the finest examples of varied and sounding 
versification. 

Ee has left the beat character of Shake peare that has ever been 
written — “ To begin then, with Shakspeare be was the man who of 
all modern, and perhaps ancient, poets had the largest and most com* 
prehenaive soul All the images of nature were still present to him, 
and bo drew them not laboriously, but lucidly when ho describes 
anything you more than seo it — yon feci it too Those who accuse 
him to have wanted learning give him the greater commendation 
he was naturally learned , be needed not the spectacles of books to 
read Nature, be looked inwards and foond her there. I cannot say 
he is everywhere alike , were he so, I should do him injury to com- 
pare him with the greatest of mankind. De is many times fist and 
insipid , his comic wit degenerating into clenches, his serious swell- 
ing into bombast But he is always great, when some great occasion 
is presented to lum. 


WITHER 


Wittier « a name now almost forgotten, and his works seldom 
read , but his poetry is not infrequently distinguished by a tender 
and pastoral turn of thought, and there is one passage of exquisite 
feeling, describing the consolations of poetry in the following terms 
“ She doth toll me where to borrow 
Comfort In the midst of sorrow , 

Makes the desolateat place 
To her presence be a grace , 

And the blackest discontents 
Ee her fairest ornaments. 

In my former day* of blias 
Her divine skill taught me this. 

That from everything I eaw, 

I could »ome invention draw , 

And raise pleasure to her height. 

Through the meanest object ■ sight 
By the murmur of a spring 

B last bough e ruate ling 
if whose leaves spread 
en Titan goes to bed , 
dy bush or tree 
Id more infose m me 
Natures beantle* can 
other wiser man. 
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By ber help I also now 
Wake this churlish place allow 
Some things that may sweeten gladness 
In the very gall of sadness. 

The dull loneness, the black shade, 

That these hanging vaults have made : 

The strange music of the waves, 

Beating on these hollow cave3 : 

This black den which rocks emboss, 
Overgrown with eldest moss : 

The rude portals that give light 
More to terror than delight : 

This my chamber of neglect, 

Wall’d about with disrespect : 

From all these and this dull air 
A fit object for despair, 

She hath taught mo by hor might 
To draw comfort and delight. 

Therefore, thou best earthly bliss, 

I will cherish thee for this. 

Poesio, thou sweet'st content 
That e'er Heav’n to mortals lent: 

Though they ns a trifle leave thee, 

Whoso dull thoughts cannot conceive tnee : 
Though thou be to them a scorn, 

That to nought but earth are bom : 

Lot my life no'longer be 
Than I am in love with thee. 

Though onr wise ones call thee madness, 
Let me never taste of sadness, 

If I love not thy maddest fits, 

Above all their greatest wits 
And though some too seeming holy, 

Do account thy raptures folly, 

Thou dost teach me to contemn 
What makes knaves and fools of them. 


THOMSON AND COWPER. 

At.t. that is admirable in Thomson’s poem, “The Seasons,” is the 
emanation of a fine natural genius and sincere love of his subject, 
unforced, unstudied, that comes uncalled for and departs unhidden. 
But he takes no pains, uses no self-correction; or if he seems to 
labour, it is worse than labour lost. His genius “ cannot be con- 
strained by mastery.” The feeling of nature, of the changes of the 
seasons, was in his mind; and he could not help conveying this 
feeling to the reader by the mere force of spontaneous expression ; 
but if the expression did not come of itself, ho left the whole busi« 
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Hess to chance or willing to evade instead of encountering the 
difficult es of his subject tills up tbo intervals of tn o inspiration 
with the most vapid and worthless materials pieces out a beautiful 
half 1 ne with a bombastic allusion or overloads aa exquis tesy 
natural sentiment or image with a cloud of painted pompons 
cumbrous phrases like the shower of roses in which he represents 
the Spring his own lovely fresh and innocent Spring aa descend 
mg to the earth 

Gon» gentle Spring | ethereal M Moose 1 come. 

And from the bosom of yon dropp og cloud, 

Vfhda bmb nakes around veil dmt sbnwsr 
Of thodowing roues ou our plains descend " 

\Vht> from such c. fl may round about unmeaning commencement 
mj th s would expect the delightful unexaggerated home-felt de- 
senptons of natural scenery which are scattered in such uncon 
seioua profuaon through this and the following cantos? For in 
stance the very next passage w crowded with a set of striking 
images 

And «eo where surlj W oter p» vs off 
Fm to the north, and ea U h » ruffian blasts 
fli* blasts obey and qu t the howl ng h 1 
The (hatter d forest, and tba ravag’d va!« 

While softer ga ea succeed at whose kind tou h 
P wolv ng mows n 1 nil torrents lost, 

Tha mounts ns 1 ft the r green beads to the iky 
As yet the trembt ng year 1s unconfirmed 
And Yf liter oft at ere resumes the breezo 
Ch \ s the pale morn and tods his dnvinj, sleets 
Paform the day delight] eia to that scarce 
Tha bittern knows b s t mo v th VH ngulpht 
To ebako the sound ng roarsh or from the shore 
Tho plovers when to scatter o er the heath 
And a U£ the t w 14 notes to tha bate ng wasta * 

Thomson s the best of out descriptive poets for he gives most 
of the poetry of natural description Others have been quite eq laJ 
to tun or have surpassed him as Cowper for instance in the pio- 
turesque part of his art m marking the peculiar features and curious 
details of objects no one has yet come up to him w giving the sum 
total of the r effects their varying influences on the mind He loes 
not go into the mmutim of a landscape but describes the vivid jm 
prassion which the whole makes upon hia own imagination and thus 
transfers the same unbroken unimpaired impress on to the ltnagin*- 
tion of bis read rs The colours with whi h he paints seem yet wet 
and breathing 3 he those of the living statue m the Winter's Tale ” 
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Nature in his descriptions is seen growing around us, fresh and 
lusty as in itself. W 0 feel tho effeet of the atmosphere, its humidity 
or clearness, its heat or cold, tho glow of summer, the gloom of 
winter, the tender promise of the spring, the full overshadowing 
foliage, the declining pomp and deepening tints of autumn. He 
transports us to the scorching heat of vertical suns, or plunges us 
into the chilling horrors and desolation of the frozen zone. We 
hear tho snow drifting against the broken casement without, and 
see the fire blazing on the hearth within. Tho first scattered drops 
of a vernal shower patter on the leaves above our heads, or the 
coming storm resounds through the leafless groves. In a word, he 
describes not to the eye alone, but to the other senses, and to tho 
whole man. He puts his heart into liis subject, writes as he feels, 
and humanises whatever he touches. He makes all his descriptions 
teem with life and vivifying soul. His faults were those of his style 
— of the author and the man ; but the original genius of the poet, 
the pith and marrow of his imagination, the fine natural mould in 
which his feelings were bedded, were too much for him to counteract 
by neglect, or affectation, or false ornaments. It is for this reason 
that he is, perhaps, the most popular of all our poets, treating of 
a subject that all can understand, and in a way that is interesting 
to all alike, to the ignorant or the refined, because he gives back tho 
impression which the things themselves make upon us in nature. 

“ That,” said a man of genius, seeing a little shabby, soiled copy of 
Thomson’s “Seasons ” lying on the window-seat of an obscure country 
alehouse, “ That is truo fame ! ” . . . 

Cowper, whom I shall speak of in this connection, lived at a 
considerable distance of time after Thomson, and had some advan- 
tages over him, particularly in simplicity of stylo, in a certain pre- 
cision and minuteness of graphical description, and in a more careful 
and leisurely choice of such topics only as his genius and peculiar 
habits of mind prompted him to treat of. Tho “ Task ” has fewer 
blemishes than the " Seasons ; ” but it has not the same capital ex- 
cellence, the “unbought grace” of poetry, the power of moving and 
infusing the warmth of the author’s mind into that of tho reader. 
If Cowper had a mere polished taste, Thomson had beyond comparison 
a more fertile genius, more impulsive force, a more entire forgetful- 
ness of himself in Ids subject. If in Thomson you are sometimes 
offended with the slovenliness of the author by profession, determined 
to get through his task at all events, in Cowper you are no less 
dissatisfied with the finicalness of the private gentleman, who does 
not care whether ho completes his work or not, and in whatever he 
does is evidently more solicitous to please himself than the public 
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There is nn eff rti uacy about h m which shrinks from and repel* 
common and hearty sympathy W th all his boasted simplicity and 
1070 of the country he aeldam launches oat into general descnpt on* 
of nature he looks at her over hi* clipped hedge* and from hi* 
well-swept garden-walks or if ho makes & bolder experiment now 
and then it u with an air of preenut on as if be were afraid of be og 
canght in a shower of rain ot of not be ng able in case of any un- 
toward accident to make good his retreat home lie shakes hand* 
with naturo with a pair of fash enable glove* on and lead* “hi* 
Vashtl " forth to public view with a look of consciousness and atten- 
t on to etiquette aa a fine gentleman hand* a lady out to dance a 
minuet Ba is delicate to fast diousneas and glad to get back after 
a rornant c adventure with crazy Kate a party of gipsies or a 1 ttle 
child on a common to the drawing room and the lad e* again to the 
Bofa and the tea-k ttle — no I beg bi* pardon not to the singing 
well-scoured tea-kettle but to the polished and loud hissing urn. 
His walks and arbours are kept clear of worms and snails with a* 
much an appearance of jxlii-maUrcthtp aa of humanity He has 
some of the a ckly ecnsitil ty and pampered refinement* of Pope 
but then Pope prided himself in them whereas Cowptr affects to 
be all Bimplic ty and plainness Be bad no ther Thomsons love of 
the unadorned beaut es of nature nor Pope a exquisite dense of the 
elegances of art He was In fact a nervous man afraid of trust u g 
h mself to the seductions of the one and ashamed of putting for- 
ward his pretens ous to an intimacy with the other but to bo a 
coward is not the way to succeed either m poetry m war or m 
love! Still he is a genuine poet and deserves all his reputaton. 
His worst vices ace amiable weaknesses elegant tnfirng Though 
there is a frequent dryness timid ty and jquntntu m his manner 
he ha* left a number of pet ire* cl doroest c comfort and Bocial 
refinement aa well as of natural imagery and feeling which can 
hardly be forgotten but w th the language Ue I Such among 
others are his memorable descnpt on of the poet coming in that of 
the pveparat oub for tea on a w nWs evening in the country of the 
unexpected fall of snow of the frosty morning (with the fine sat nod 
trans t on to the Empress of Russia s palace of ice) and most of all 
the winters walk at noon. Every one of these may be cons dered 
as d st net studies or highly finished cabinet p ecea arranged w t tr- 
out order or coherence 
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SWIFT. 

Swift’s reputation as a poet has been in a manner obscured by 
the greater splendour, by the natural force and inventive genius of 
bis proso writings ; but if ho lind nevor written either the “Tale of a 
“ Tub ” or “ Gulliver’s Travels,” his name merely as a poet would have 
como down to us, and have gone down to posterity with well-earned 
honours. His "Imitations of Horace,” and still more his Verses on 
liis own Death, place him in the first rank of agreeable moralists 
in verso. There is not only a dry humour, an exquisite tone of 
irony, in these productions of his pen, but thoro is a touching, un- 
pretending pathos, mixed up with the most whimsical and eccentric 
strokes of pleasantry and satire. His “ Description of the Morning 
in London,” and of a “ City Shower,” which were first published in 
the Taller, are among the most delightful of the contents of that 
very delightful work. Swift shone as ono of the most sensible of 
the poets ; ho is also distinguished ns one of the most nonsensical 
of them. Ho man has written so many lackadaisical, slipshod, 
todious, trifling, foolish, fantastical verses as ho, which aro so little 
an imputation on the wisdom of the writer, and winch, in fact, only 
show his readiness to oblige others and to forget himself. He has 
gone so far as to invent a new stanza of fourteen and sixteen syllable 
lines for Mary tho cookmaid to vent her budget of nothings, and 
for Mrs. Harris to gossip with the deaf old housekeeper. Oh, when 
shall we have such another Kector of Laracor P The “ Tale of a Tub ” 
is one of tho most masterly compositions m the language, whether 
for thought, wit, or style. It is so capital and undeniable a proof 
of the author’s talents, that Dr. Johnson, who did not like Swift, 
would not allow that ho wrote it. It is hard that the same per- 
formance should stand in the way of a man’s promotion to a 
bishopric, as wanting gravity, and at the same time be denied to 
bo his, as having too much wit. It is a pity the Doctor did not 
find out some graver author, for whom ho felt a critical kindness, 
on whom to father this splendid but unacknowledged production. 
Dr. Johnson could not deny that “Gulliver’s Travels” were his; he 
therefore disputed their merits, and said that, after the first idea of 
them was conceived, they were easy to execute ; all the rest followed 
mechanically. I do not know how that may be ; but the mechanism 
employed is something very different from any that tho author 
of “ Easselas ” was in the habit of bringing to bear on such occa- 
sions. Thore is nothing more futile, as well as invidious, than 
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this mode of criticising a work of original genius Its greatest 
ment is supposed to be in the invention, and you say very 
wisely, that it is not tn Me ezeaihon Yon might as well take away 
the ment of the invention of the telescope by saying that, after its 
uses were explained and understood, any ordinary eyesight could 
look through it Whether the excellence of “ Gulliver's Travels” is in 
the conception or the execution u of little consequence , the power 
13 somewhere, and it is a power that has moved the world. The 
power is not that of big words and vaunting commonplaces. Swift 
left these to those who wanted them, and has done what his acuto- 
ness and intensity of mind alono could enable any ono to concuie 
or to perform His object was to strip empty pride and grandeur 
of the imposing air which external circumstances throw around 
them , and for this purpose he has cheated the imagination of the 
illusions which tho prejudices of sense and of tho world put upon 
it, by reducing everything to tho abstract predicament of sue Ho 
enlarges or diminishes the scale, as he wishes to show tho insignifi- 
cance or the grossness of our overweening self lovo That ho has 
done this with mathematical precision, with complete presence of 
mmd, and perfect keeping, in a manner that comes equally home to 
tho understanding of tho man and of the child, docs not take away 
irom tho ment of tho work or tho genius ol tho author Ho lias 
taken a new view of human nature, such aa a being of a higher 
sphere might take of it , he has tom the scales from off his moral 
vision , he has tried an experiment upon human life, and sifted its 
pretensions from tho alloy of circumstances, he has measured it 
with a rule, has weighed it in a balance, and found it, for the most 
part, wanting and worthless — in substance and in show Nothing 
solid, nothing valuable is left in his system but virtue and wisdom. 
What a libel is this upon, mankind t What a convincing proof of 
misanthropy I What presumption and what malxee prepeme, to show 
men what they are, and to teach them what they ought to be l 
What a mortifying stroke aimed at national glory is that unlucky 
incident of Gullivers wading across the channel and carrying 08 
the whole fleet of Blefuscu! After that, we have only to consider 
which of the contending parties was in the right. What a shock to 
personal vanity is given in the account of Gullivers nurse, Glumdal- 
chtch! Still, notwithstanding the disparagement to her personal 
charms, her good nature remains the same amiable quality as before. 
I cannot see the harm, the misanthropy, the immoral and degrading 
tendency of this The moral lesson is as fine as tho intellectual 
exhibition is amusing It is an attempt to tear off the mask of im- 
posture from the world, and nothing but imposture has a right to 
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complain of it. It is, indeed, the way with our quacks in morality 
to preach up the dignity of human nature, to pamper pride and 
hypocrisy with the idle mockeries of the virtues they' pretend to, 
and which they have not; hut it was not Swift’s way to cant 
morality or anything else ; nor did his genius prompt him to write 
unmeaning panegyrics on mankind 1 . . . 


SWIFT — RARELAI S— VOLTAIRE. 

Swift was not a Frenchman. In this respect ho differed from 
Rabelais and Voltaire. They have been accounted the three greatest 
wits in modern times ; but their wit was of a peculiar Irind in each 
They are little beholden to each other; there is some resemblance 
between Lord Peter in the “ Tale of a Tub ” and Rabelais’ Friar John ; 
but in general they are all three authors of a substantive character 
in themselves. Swift's wit (particularly in his chief prose works) 
was serious, saturnine, and practical ; Rabelais’ was fantastical and 
joyous ; Voltaire’s was light, sportive, and verbal. Swift’s wit was 
the wit of sense ; Rabelais’, the wit of nonsense ; Voltaire’s, of indif- 
ference to both. The ludicrous in Swift arises out of his keen sen so 
of impropriety, his soreness and impatience of the least absurdity. 
Ho separates with a severo and caustic air truth from falsehood, folly 
from wisdom, “ shows vice her own image, scorn her own feature ; ” 
and it is the force, the precision, and tho honest abruptness with 
which the separation is made that excites our surprise, our admira- 
tion, and laughter. He sots a mark of reprobation on that which 
offends good sense and good manners which cannot lie mistaken, 
and which holds it up to our ridicule and contempt ever after. His 
occasional disposition to trifling (already noticed) was a relaxation 
from tho excessive earnestness of his mind. Indignat<o facit rersus. 
His hotter genius was his spleen. It was the biting acrimony of his 
temper that sharpened his other faculties. Tho truth of his per- 
ceptions produced the pointed coruscations of his wit ; his playful 
irony was the result of inward bitterness of thought ; his imagina- 
tion was the product of the literal, dry, incorrigible tenaciousness 
of liis understanding. He endeavoured to escapo from tho per- 
secution of realities into the regions of fancy, and invented his 
Liliputians and Brobdignagians, Yahoos and Houynhyms, ns a 
diversion to tho more painful knowledge of the world around him : 
they only made him laugh, while men nnd women made him angry. 
His feverish impatience made Iiim view tho infirmities of that great 
baby, tho world, with the same scrutinising glance and jealous 
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irritability that a parent regards the failings of its of&pnng, 
aa Rousseau lias well observed, parents have not on this account 
been supposed to have more affection for other peoples chi Wren 
than their own In other respects, and except from the sparkling 
effervescence of ha gall, Swift's brain was as “ dry as the remainder 
biscuit after a voyage" He hated absurdity Rabelais loved it, 
exaggerated it with supremo satisfaction, luxuriated in its endless 
varieties, noted m nonsense, “reigned there and revelled" Ho 
dwelt on the absurd and ridiculous for the pleasaro they gavo him, 
not for the pain He lived upon laughter, and died laughing He 
indulged his vein, and took his full swing of folly He did not 
balk his fancy or his readers His wit was to him “ as riches fine* 
less , " he saw no end of his wealth m that way, and set no limits 
to his extravagance he was communicative, prodigal, boundless, 
and inexhaustible His were the Saturnalia of wit, the nches and 
the royalty, the health and long life He is intoxicated with gaiety, 
mad with folly His animal spirits drown him in a flood of mirth 
his blood courses up and down his veins like wine His thirst of 
enjoyment is as great as hia thirst of dnnk his appetite for good 
things of all sorts is unsatisfiod, and there is a never-ending supply 
Diecouru u dry, so they moisten their words in their cupa, and 
relish their dry jests with plenty of Botacgoa and dried neats'- 
tongues It is hie Camacho’s wedding in “Don Quixote," where 
Bancho ladled out whole pullets and fat geeso from the soup-kettleB 
at a pull The flagons are sot a-nmmng, their tongues wag at tho 
same time, and their mirth flows as a river How Friar John roars 
and lays about hnn in the vineyard 1 How Panurge whines in tho 
storm, and how dexterously he contrives to throw the sheep over- 
board I How much Pantagniel behaves like a wise king I How 
Gargantna meals, and pules, and slabbers his nurse, and demeans 
himself most like a royal infant ! what provinces he devours I what 
seas he drinks up I How he eats, drinks, and sleeps — sleeps, eats, and 
drinks 1 The style of Rabelais is no less prodigious than his matter 
His words are of marrow — unctuous, dropping fatness He was a mad 
wag, the king of good follows, and pnnee of practical philosophers I 
Rabelais waa a Frenchman of the old school, Voltaire of the now 
The wit of the one arose from an exuberance of enjoyment, of the 
other, from an excess of m difference, real or assumed Voltaire had 
no enthusiasm for one thing or another he made light of everything 
In his hands all things turn to chaff and dross, as the pieces of silver 
money in the “ Arabian Hights” were changed by the hands of the 
enchanter into little dry crumbling leaves 1 He is a Parisian He 
never exaggerates, is never violent he treats things with the most 
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provoking sang-froid, and expresses Mb contempt by tho most in- 
direct hints and in tho fewest words, as if he hardly thought them 
worth even his contempt. Ho retains complete possession of him- 
self and of his subject. Ho docs not effect his purpose by tho 
eagerness of his blows, but by tho delicacy of his tact. The poisoned 
wound ho inflicted was so fine ns scarcely to bo felt till it rankled 
and festered in its “mortal consequences.” Ha callousness was an 
excellent foil for tho antagonists he had mostly to deal with. Ho 
took knaves and fools on his shield well. Ho stole away its cloak 
from grave imposture. If he reduced other things below their tnio 
valuo, making them seem worthless and hollow, he did not dogrado 
the pretensions of tyranny and superstition below their troo value, 
by making them seem utterly woitMess and hollow, as contemptible 
as they were odious. This was tho service ho rendered to truth and 
manldnd! His “Candida” is a masterpiece of wit. It has been called 
“the dull product of a scoffer’s pen.” It is, indeed, “ tho product 
of a scoffer’s pen;” but after reading the “Excursion,” few people 
will think it dull. It is in tho most perfect keeping, and without 
any appearance of effort. Every sentenco tollB, and the wliolo rends 
like ono sentenco. . . . 


GRAY. 

G rat’s " Elegy in a Country Churchyard ” is ono of tho most classical 
productions that ever was penned by a refined and thoughtful mind, 
moralising on human life. Tho ode on a “ Distant Prospect of Eton 
College ” is more mechanical and commonplace ; but it touches on 
certain strings about the heart, that vibrate in unison with it to our 
latest breath. No ono overpasses by Windsor's “stately heights/' or 
sees tho distant spires of Eton College below, without thinking of Gray. 
He deserves that wo should think of him ; for he thought of others, 
and turned a trembling, ever-watchful ear to “ the still sad music of 
humanity.” His Letters are inimitably fine. If his poems are some- 
times finical and pedantic, his proso is quite free from affectation. Ho 
pours his thoughts out upon paper as they arise in Ms inind ; and they 
arise in his mind without pretence or constraint, from the pure im- 
pulse of learned leisure and contemplative indolence. He is not hero 
on stilts or in buckram, but smiles in his casy-chnir, as ho moralises 
through the loopholes of retreat, on the bustle nnd raree-show of the 
world, or on “those roverend bedlams, colleges nnd schools ! ” Ho 
had nothing to do hut to read and to think, and to tell his friends 
what ho read nnd thought. His life was a luxurious, thoughtful 
dream. “ Bo mine ” he says in one of his Letters, “ to read eternal 
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now romances cl Marivaux and Crebdlon” And » another, to 
show his contempt for action and the turmoils of ambition, he tay» 

to some ooe, “ Don't you rtmevahet Ixwda and , who are 

now great statesmen, little dirty boys playing at cricket P For my 
part* I do not feel a bit wiser, or bigger or older, than I did then 
What an equivalent for not being wise or great, to bo always youngs 
What a happiness never to lose or gam anything in the gam© o' 
human life, by being never anything more than a looker-on 1 


GOLDSMITH 

Thr principal name of the period we ere now come to is that of 
Goldsmith, than which few names stand higher or fairer in the 
annals of modem literature One should have his own pen to 
describe bun as he ought to be described amiable, various, and 
bland, with careless inimitable grace touching on eveiy land of 
excellence with manners unstudied, but a gentle heart perform- 
ing miracles of skill from pure happiness of nature, and whose 
greatest fault was ignorance of hie own worth. As a poet, be is the 
most flowing and elegant of our versifiers since Pope, with traits of 
artless nature which Pope had not, and with a peculiar felicity in 
lus turns upon words, which he constantly repeated with delightful 
effect, such as 

— . — " Hu lot tbough email, 
lie *ee* that litUe lot tbo l<-t of aU." 

11 And turn d and look a and turn d to look *£wn." 

As a novelist, his “ Vicar of Wakefield " has charmed all Europe 
What reader is there in the civilised world who is not the better for' 
the story of the washes which the worthy Dr Primrose demolished so 
deliberately with the poker— for the knowledge of the guinea which 
tli© Miss Primroses kept unchanged in their pockets— the adventure 
of the picture of the Vicar's family, which could not be got into the 
house — and that of the Flamborough family, all punted with oranges 
in their hands — or for the story of the case of shagreen spectacles 
and the coemogony ? 

As a comic writer, his “ Tony Lumpkin " draws forth new powers 
from Mr Liston's face That alone is praise enough for it Poor 
Goldsmith! how happy he has made others! bow unhappy he was 
m himself ! He never had the pleasure of reading lus own works! 
He had only the satisfaction of good-naturedly relieving the neces- 
sities of others, and the consolation of being harassed to death with 
his own * He i« th© most amusing and interesting person in one 
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of the most amusing and interesting books in the world, Boswell’s 
“Life of Johnson.” Bis peach-coloured coat shall always bloom in 
Boswell’s writings, and his fame survive in his own 1 His genius 
was a mixture of originality and imitation: he could do nothing 
without some model before him, and he could copy nothing that 
he did not adorn with the graces of his own mind. Almost all tho 
latter part of the “Vicar of Wakefield,” and a great deal of the former, 
is taken from “Joseph Andrews; ” but the circumstances I have men- 
tioned above are not. The finest things he has left behind him in 
verse are his character of a country schoolmaster, and that prophetic 
description of Burke in the “ Retaliation.” His moral Essays in the 
“ Citizen of the World ” are as agreeable chit-cliat as can be con- 
voyed in the form of didactic discourses. 

BURNS. 

Bonus tho poet had a strong mind, and a strong body, tho follow to 
it. He had a real heart of flesh and blood beating in his bosom — you 
can almost hear it throb. Some one said, that if you had shaken 
hands with him, his hands would have burnt yours. The Gods 
indeed “made him pootisal;” but Nature had a hand in him first. 
His heart was in tho right place. He did not “ create a soul under 
the ribs of death,” by tinkling siren sounds, or by piling up centos of 
poetical diction ; but for the artificial flowers of poetry, he plucked 
the mountain-daisy under his feet; and a field-mouse, hurrying 
from its ruined dwelling, could inspire him with tho sentiments of 
terror and pity. He held the plough or the pen with the same firm, 
manly grasp ; nor did he cut out poetry as we cut out watch-papers, 
with finical dexterity, nor from tlrn same flimsy materials. Bums 
was not like Shakspeare in tho lange of his genius; but theio is 
something of the same magnanimity, directness, and unaffected 
character about him. He was not a sickly sentimentalist, a namby- 
pamby poet, a mincing metre ballad-monger, any more than Shak- 
speare. He would as soon hear “ a brazen candlestick tuned, or a 
dry wheel grate on the axletreo.” He was as much of a man, not a 
twentieth part as much of a poet, ns Shakspeare. "With but little 
of Ids imagination or inventive power, he had the same life of mind : 
witldn the narrow circle of personal feeling or domestic incidents, 
the pulse of his poetry flows as healtliily and vigorously. He had 
an eye to see, a heart to feel:— no more. His pictures of good- 
fellowship, of social glee, of quaint humour, are equal to anything; 
they come up to nature, and they cannot go beyond it. Tbe sly 
jest collected in his laughing eye at the sight of the grotesque and 
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ludicrous in manners, the large tear rolled down hm manly cheek 
at the sight of another* distress He has made us as well 
acquainted with himself as it is possible to be, has let out the 
honest impulses of his native disposition, the unequal conflict of 
the passions m his breast, with the same frankness and truth of 
description His strength is not greater than his weakness, his 
virtues were greater than his vices His virtues belonged to his 
genius hi* vices to hia situation, which did not correspond to his 
genius 

One would think that nothing could surpass his songs in beauty 
of expression and in true pathos , and nothing does or can, but 
some of the old Scotch ballads themselves. There is m them a still 
more original cast ot thought, a more romantic imagery — tho thistles 
glittering down, the gilliflov er on the old garden-wall, the horse- 
man's silver bells, the hawk on its perch a closer intimacy with 
nature, a firmer reliance on it, as the only stock of wealth which 
the mind has to resort to, a more infantine simplicity of manners, 
a greater strength of affection, hopes longer cherished and longer 
deferred, sighs that the heart dare hardly heave, and " thoughts that 
often lie too deep for tears” We seem to feel that those who 
wrote and sang them (tho early minstrels) lived in the open air, 
wandering on from place to place with restless feet and thoughts, 
and lending on ever-open ear to the fearful accidents ot war or love, 
floating on the breath of old tradition or common fame, and moving 
the strings of their harp with sounds that sank into a nation's heart 
How fine an illustration ol this is that passage in "Hon Quixote* 
where the knight and Sancho, going in search of Dnlcinea, inquire 
their way of the countryman who was driving his mules to plough 
before break of day, “singing the ancient ballad of Itoncesvallee 1 ” 

BYRON 

Lorn Bybov shuts himself up too mnch in the impenetrable gloom 
of his own thoughts, and bunes the natural light of things in “ nook 
monastic ” The “Giaour,” the “Corsair,” "Childe Harold,” are all tho 
same person, and they are apparently all himself The everlasting repe- 
tition of one subject, the same dark ground of fiction, with the darker 
colours of the poet's mind spread over it, the unceasing accumula- 
tion of horrors on horror’s head, steels the mind against the sense 
of pain, as inevitably as the unwearied Siren sounds and luxurious 
monotony of Mr Moore’s poetry make it inaccessible to pleasure. 
Lord Byrons poetry is as morbid as Mr Moore’s is careless and 
dissipated. He has more depth of passion, more force and im- 
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petuosity, but; the passion is al ways of tbe same unaccountable 
character, at ones violent and sullen, fierce and gloomy. It is not 
the passion of a mind struggling with misfortune or the hopeless- 
ness of its desires, but of a mind preying upon itself, and disgusted 
with, or indifferent to, all other things. There is nothing less 
poetical than this sort of unaccommodating selfishness. There is 
nothing more repulsive than this sort of ideal absorption of all 
the interests of others, of the good and ills of life, in the ruling 
passion and moody abstraction of a single mind, as if it would make 
itself the centre of the universe, and there was nothing worth 
cherishing but its intellectual diseases. It is like a cancer eating 
into the heart of poetry. But still there is power; and power 
rivets attention and forces admiration. “He hath a demon;” and 
that is the next thing to being full of the God. His brow collects 
the scattered gloom ; his eye flashes livid fire that withers and con- 
sumes. But still we watch the progress of the scathing bolt with 
interest, and mark the ruin it leaves behind with awe. Within tbe 
contracted range of his imagination, he has great unity and truth 
of keeping. He chooses elements and agents congenial to his mind : 
the dark and glittering ocean, the frail bark hurrying before the 
storm, pirates, and men that “house on the wild sea with wild 
usages.” He gives the tumultuous eagerness of action and the 
fixed despair of thought. In vigour of style and force of concep- 
tion he in one sense surpasses every writer of the present day. His 
indignant apothegms are like oracles of misanthropy. Ho who 
wishes for “a curse to loll with” may find it in Lord Byron’s 
writings. Yet he has beauty lurking underneath his strength, 
tenderness sometimes joined with the frenzy of despair. A flash 
of golden light sometimes follows from a stroke of his pencil, like 
a falling meteor. The flowers that adorn his poetry bloom over 
charnel-houses and the grave ! . . . 


SCOTT. 

Waiter Scoit is the most popular of all the poots of tho present 
day, and deservedly so. Ho 'describes that which is most easily and 
generally understood with more vivacity and effect thnn anybody 
else. Ho has no excellences, either of a lofty or recondite kind, 
which lie beyond the reach of tho most ordinary capacity to find 
out ; but lie has all the good qualities which all the world agree to 
understand. His stylo is clear, flowing, and transparent: his senti- 
ments, of which his stylo is an easy and natural medium, are com- 
mon to him with Iris readers. Ho has nono of Sir. Wordsworth s 
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tiiorptcraiy Ha differs from lus render* only in a greater range 
of knowledge and facility of expression 11“ poetry belongs to the 
class of impronutors poetry It has neither depth, height, nor 
breadth in it, noitlior uncommon strength nor uncommon refine- 
ment of thought, sentiment, or languigo It has no originality 
Hut if this author has no research, no moving power in his own 
breast ho relics with tho greater safUy and suoot-«s on the force of 
his subject He selects a 6tory such as a suro to plcaao, fall of 
incidents, characters, peculiar manners, costume, and crenery , and 
hr tells it in a way tliat con offend no one. Uo never weancs of 
disappoints you. He is communicative and garrulous, hut ho is 
not his own hero Ho never obtrudes himself on your notice to 
prevent your seeing the subjort What passes in tho poem, passe* 
inuth as it would have dono in reality The author has little or 
nothing to do with it Mr Scott has great intuitive power -of 
f mey, great vividness of pencil in placin„ external objects and 
events before the eye The force of lus mind is picturesque rathet 
than moral He gives more of the features of nature than tho soul 
of passion He conveys tho distinct outlines and visible change* 
in outward objects, rather than “their mortal oonsoquencca.” He 
is very inferior to Lord Byron in intenso passion, to Moore in 
deb„htfol fancy, to Mr Wordsworth in profound sentiment, hut 
ho lias more picturesque power than any of them , that is, ho place* 
tho objects themselves, about which tkey might feel and think, m 
a much more striking point of view, with greater variety of drew* 
aud attitude, and with more local truth of colouring His imagery 
is Gothic and grotesque Tho manners and actions have the interest 
and curiosity belonging to a wild country and a distant period of 
time Few descriptions have a more complete reality, a more 
staking appearance of life and motion, than that of the warriors m 
the “Lady of tho Lake,” who start up at the command of LhodenC 
Dhu from their concealment under the fern, and disappear again lsl 
an iDstant Tho “ Lay of tho List Minstrel " and “ Marmion ” are* 
the first, and perhaps the best, of his works 

WORDSWORTH 

Me WOEmwoavn is the most original poqt now livin'- He is 
the reveiso of Walter Scott in his defeats and excellences. He 
lias nearly all that the other wants, and wants all that tho other 
possesses His poetry 13 not external, but internal , it does not 
depend upon tradition, or story, or old soiig, he furnishes it from 
Ills own mind, and is Ins own subject He is the poet of mere eentn 
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ment. Of many of the “ Lyrical Ballads ” it is not possible to speak 
in terms of too high praise, such as “ Hart-leap Well,” the “ Banks of 
the Wye,” “Boor Susan,” parts of the “Leech-gatherer,” the “Lines 
to a Cuckoo,” “ to a Daisy,” the " Complaint,” several of the Sonnets, 
and a hundred others of inconceivable beauty, of perfect originality 
and pathos. They open a finer and deeper vein of thought and feel- 
ing than any poet in modem times has done, or attempted. He has 
produced a deeper impression, and on a smaller circle, than any 
other of his contemporaries. His powers have been mistaken by 
the age, nor does he exactly understand them himself. Ho cannot 
form a wholo. He has not the constructive faculty. Ho can give 
only the fine tones of thought, drawn from his mind by accident or 
nature, like the sounds drawn from the iEolian harp by the wander- 
ing gale. He is totally deficient in all the machinery of poetry. 
His “ Excursion,” taken as a whole, notwithstanding the noble mate- 
rials thrown away in it, is a proof of this. The line labours, the 
sentiment moves slow ; but the poem stands stock-still. The reader 
makes no way from the first line to the last. It is more than any- 
thing in the world like Robinson Crusoe’s boat, which would have 
been an excellent good boat, and would have carried him to the 
other side of the globe, but that he could not got it out of the 
sand where it stuck fast. I did what little I could to help to launch 
it at the time, but it would not do. I am not, however, one of 
those who laugh at the attempts or failures of men of genius. It 
is not my way to cry, “Long life to the conqueror I ” Success and 
desert are not with me synonymous terms ; and the less Mr. Words- 
worth’s general merits have been understood, the more necessary is 
it to insist upon them. This is not the place to repeat what I have 
already said on the subject. The reader may turn to it in the 
“Round Table.” I do not think, however, there is anything in the 
larger poem equal to many of the detached pieces in the “ L5Tical 
Ballads.” As Mr. Wordsworth’s poems have been little known to 
tbe public, or chiefly through garbled extracts from them, I will 
here give an entire poem, “Hart-Leap Well” (one that has always 
been a favourite with me), that the reader may know what it is that 
the admirers of this author find to be dolighted with in Ins poetry. 
Those who do not feel the beauty and tbe force of it may save 
themselves the troublo of inquuing further. 
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{Ledum e* tnc FnjluA Conn VTrUrrt, iSig font EJ non* of tlii* 
work hara been published ] 

I BHiU. conclude this imperfect and desultory sketch of wit and 
humour with Barrow s celebrated description of the same subject. 
He says- — “But first it may bo demanded, what the thing wo speak 
of is, or what this fseetioosness doth import , to which question I 
might reply, as Deraocntus did to him that asked the definition of a 
mau— 'iu that which v* a ll tee and know, and one better apprehends 
what it is by acquaintance, than I can inform him by description. It 

13, indeed, a thing so versatile and multiform, appearing in so many 
shapes, so many jostures, so many garbs, so variously apprehended by 
several eyes and judgments, that it soemeth no lees hard to settle a 
clear and certain notice thereof, than to make a portrait of Proteus, 
or to define the figure of fleeting air Sometimes it lieth in pat 
allusion to a known story, or in scasonshlo application of a trivial 
saying, or in forging an apposite tale sometimes it playeth in words 
and phrases, taking advantage from the ambiguity of their sense, 
or the affinity of their sound sometimes it is wrapped in a dress 
of luminous expression sometimes it lurketh under an odd simili- 
tude Sometimes it is lodged in a sly question, m a smart answer , 
in a qiurlush reason , in a shrewd intimation , in cunningly diverting 
or cleverly restoring an objection sometimes it is couched in a bold 
scheme of speech, in a tart irony , m a lusty hyperbole , in a start- 
ling metaphor , m a plausible reconciling ol contradictions, or in 
acute nonsense sometimes a Eceniail representation of persons or 
things, a counterfeit speech, a mimical look or gesture pasacth 
for it , sometimes an affected simplicity, sometimes a presumptuous 
bluntness giveth it being, sometimes it nseth only from a ltn.ky 
hstvmg upon what is strange sometimes from a crafty wresting 
obvious matter to the purpose often it conorteth in one knows 
not what, and spnngeth up one can hardly tell how Its ways are 
unaccountable and inexplicable, being answerable to the numberless 
rovings of fancy and windings of language It is, in short, a manner 
of speaking out of the simple and plain tray (such as reason teaeheth 
and knowetb things by), which by a pretty surprising unoouthnesa 
m conceit or expression doth affect and amuse the fancy, showing 
m it some wonder, and breathing eom a delight thereto It rnseth 
admiration, as signifying a nimble sagacity of apprehension, a 
special felicity of invention, a vivacity of spint, and reach of wit 
more than vulgar it seeming to argue a rare quickness of parts, 
that one can fetch m remote conceits applicable, a notable skill 
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that he can dexterously accommodate them to a purpose before him, 
together with a lively briskness of humour, not apt to damp those 
sportful flashes of imagination. (Whence in Aristotle such persons 
are termed ririSeJioi, dexterous men and curpo-oi, men of facile or 
versatile manners, who can easily turn themselves to all things, or 
turn all things to themselves.) It also procureth delight by gratify- 
ing curiosity with its rareness or semblance of difficulty (as monsters, 
not for their beauty but their rarity; as juggling tricks, not for 
their use but their abstruseness, are beheld with pleasure) ; by 
diverting the mind from its road of serious thoughts ; by instilling 
gaiety and airiness of spirit ; by provoking to such dispositions of 
spirit, in way bf emulation or complaisance, and by seasoning 
matter, otherwise distasteful or insipid, with an unusual and thence 
grateful tang.” . . . 


ENGLISH COMEDY. 

Comedy is a “graceful ornament to the civil order; the Corinthian 
capital of polished society.” Like the mirrors which have been 
added to the sides of one of our theatres, it reflects the images of 
grace, of gaiety, and pleasure double, and completes the perspective 
of human life. To read a good comedy is to keep the best company 
in tlio world, whero the best things aro said and the most amusing 
happen. The wittiest remarks are always ready on the tongue, and 
the luckiest occasions are always at hand to give birth to the happiest 
conceptions. Sense makes strango havoc of nonsense. Bofinoment 
acts as a foil to affectation, and affectation to ignorance. Sentence 
after sentence tells. We don’t know which to ndmiro most, tho 
observation or tho answer to it. Wo would givo our fingers to bo 
able to talk so ourselves, or to hear others talk so. In turning 
over the pages of the best comedies, we are almost transported to 
another world, and escape from this dull age to one that was all 
life, and whim, and mirth, and humour. Tho curtain rises, and a 
gayer scene presents itself, as on the canvas of Watteau. Wo aro 
admitted beiiind tho scenes like spectators at court, on a leveo or 
birthday; but it is tho court, tho gala-day of wit and pleasure, of 
gallantly’ and Charles II. 1 What an air breathes from tlio name 1 
what a rustling of silks and waving of plumes 1 what a sparkling of 
diamond earrings and slioo-buckles 1 What bright eyes 1 (Ah, those 
wero Waller’s Sacharissa’s as she passed!) what killing looks and 
graceful motions! How the faces of the whole ring aro dressed in 
smiles 1 how tho repartee goes round ! how wit and folly, olegnneo 
and awkward imitation of it, set ono another off! Happy, thought- 
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loss age, when tangs «*! *»**» led purely ornamental l Ira wMo 
the utmost stretch of a morning’* study -Kent no further than the 
choice of * sword knot or the adjustment of a s.ilocurl , when the 
soul spoke out in all the pleasing eloquence of dre*» , and beaux ™ 
hellos, enamoured of themselves in one another'* follies uultoml 
like gilded butterflies, in giddy mazes, through the walks of St. 
Jamess Parkl , 

The four principal wntera of this style of comedy (which I think 
the best) are undoubtedly Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and 
Farquhar The dawn was m Ethercge, as its latest close was in 
Shendan It is bard to say which of these four » best, or in wliat 
each of thorn erccls, they had so many and such great excellence*. 

Congreve is the most distinct from tho others, and the most 
easily defined, both from what he possessed and from what ho 
wanted Be had by far tho most wit and elegance, with less of 
other things, of humour, character, incident, <tc. His style is 
inimitable, nay, perfect It is the highest model of comic dialogue. 
Every sentence ia replete with tense end satire, conveyed vn the 
moat polished and pointed terms. Every page presents a shower of 
brilliant conceits, n a tissue of epigrams in prose, is a now triumph 
of wit, a now conquest over dubious. The fire of artful raillery is 
nowhere elso bo well kept up This style, which he was almost the 
first to introduce, and which he earned to the utmost pitch of 
classical refinement, reminds one exactly of Collins’s description of 
wit as opposed to humour 


“ Whoie jewels In bis cnsjv^l hair 
Are placed each other a light to ahare." 

Shendan will not bear a comparison with him in the regular anti- 
thetical construction of his sentences, and in the mechanical artifices 
of his style, though so much later, and though style in general has 
been bo much studied, and in the mechanical part so much improved 
co then It bears every mark o! being what he himself in the 
dedication of one of his plays tells ns that it was, a spirited copy 
taken off and carefully revised from the meet select society of his 
time, exhibiting all the spnghtliness, ease, and animation of familiar 
conversation, with the correctness and delicacy of the most finished 
cnmpc* tion His works are a singular treat to those who have 
cultivated a taste for the niceties of English style there is a peculiar 
flavour m the very words, which is to be found in hardly any other 
writer To tho mere reader hi* writings would be an irreparable 
loss to the stage they are already bccomo a dead letter, with the 
exception of one of them, “Love for Love” This play is as full of 
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character, incident, and stage-effect as almost any of those of his 
contemporaries, and fuller of wit than any of his own, except perhaps 
the “Way of the World.” It still acts, and is still acted well. The 
effect of it is prodigious on the well-informed spectator. . . , 
Wycherley was before Congreve; and his “Country Wife” will 
last longer than anything of Congreve’s as a popular acting play. 
It is only a pity that it is not entirely his own, but it is enough so 
to do him never-ceasing honour, for the best things are his own. His 
humour is, in general, broader, his characters moro natural, and his 
incidents more striking than Congreve’s. It may be said of Con- 
greve, that the workmanship overlays the materials: in Wycherley, 
the casting of the parts and the fable are alone sufficient to ensure 
success. Wo forget Congreve’s characters, and only remember what 
they say : we remember Wycherley’s characters, and the incidents 
they meet with, just ns if they were real, and forget what they say, 
comparatively speaking. Miss Peggy (or Mrs. Margery Pinchwife) 
is a character that will last for ever, I should hope; and even when 
the original is no more, if that should ever bo, while self-will, 
curiosity, art, and ignorance are to be found in the same person, it 
will he just ns good and as intelligible ns ever in the description, 
because it is built on first principles, and brought out in the fullest 
and broadest manner. . . . 


THE PERIODICAL ESSAYISTS. 

“The proper study of mankind is man.” 

I reow come to speak of that sort of writing which has been so 
successfully cultivated in this country by our periodical Essayists, 
and which consists in applying the talents and resources of the 
mind to all that mixed mass of human affairs which, though not 
included under the head of any regular art, science, or profession, 
falls under the cognisance of the writer, and “comes homo to the 
business and bosoms of men." 

Quicqtiid ay uni homines nastri fnrrayo tibeUi, 

is the general motto of this department of literature. It docs not 
treat of minerals or fossils, of tiio virtues of plants or the influence 
of planets: it docs not meddle with forms of belief or systems of 
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philosophy, nor launch into the world of spiritual «™taicw , but 
it make* familiar with the world, of men arid women, records their 
actions, assign* their motives, exhibits their whims, characterises 
their pursuits w all their singular and endless ninety, ndicules their 
absurdities, e.*poses their inootis latencies, "holds the mirror up 
nature, and shows the very ago and body of the time, its form and 
pressure," tales minutes of our dress, air, looks, words, thoughts, 
and actions, shows ns what we are, and what we are not, plays 
the whole game of human life over before us, and by making us 
enlightened spectators of its many-coloured scenes, enables us (if 
possible) to become tolerably reasonable agents in the one in which 
wo have to perform a part " The act and pmcUo port of life vs 
thus made tho mistress of our theonque * It is the beet end meet 
natural course of study It M in morals and manners what the 
experimental is m natural philosophy, as opposed to the dogmatical 
method. It does not deal in sweeping clauses of proscription and 
anathema, but in mco distinctions and Liberal constructions. It 
makes up its general accounts from details, its fow theories from 
many facts. It docs not try to prove all black or all white as it 
wishes, but lays on the intermediate colours (and most of them pot 
imp! easing ones), as it finds them blended with * the wob of our life, 
which vs of e mingled yam, good and ill together ’ It inquire* 
what human hfo is and has been, to show what it ought to bo It 
follows it into courts and camps, mto town and country, into rustic 
sports or learned disputations, into the various shades of prejudice 
or ignorance, of refinement or barbarism, into its private haunts or 
public pageants, into its weaknesses and kttlcmwses, its professions 
and its practices before it pretends to distinguish right from wrong, 
or one thing from another JIow, indeed, should it do so other- 
wise? 

“ Quid sit jiulehrnm qmd tnrpe quid utils quid con, 

Pleuius ct mail as Chrjsirpo et Crantore diat" 

The writers I speak of are, if not moral philosophers, moral historians, 
and that’s better or if tliey are both, they found the one character 
upon tho other , their premises precede their conclusions , and we 
put faith in their testimony, for we know that it is true. 


MOMUGNE. 

Movtaiose was the first person who in his "Essays* led the way 
to this kind of writing ataong tho modems The great ment of 
Montaigne, then, was that he may be said to have been the first 
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who had tho courage to Bay as an author what ho felt ns a man. 
And ns courago is generally tho effect o£ conscious strength, ho was 
probably led to do to by tho richness, truth, and forco of his own 
observations on boohs and men. Ho was, in tho truest sense, a 
man of original mind; that is, ho had tho power of looking at 
things for liimself, or as they really were, instead of blindly trusting 
to and fondly repeating what others told him that they were. Ho 
got rid of tho go-cart of prejudice and affectation, with tho learned 
lumber that follows at their heels, becauso ho could do without them. 
In taking up Ids pen ho did not sot up for a philosopher, wit, orator, 
or moralist, but ho became all these by merely daring to tell us 
whatever passed through his mind, in its naked simplicity and force, 
that ho thought anyways worth communicating. Ho did not, in tho 
abstract character of an author, undertake to say all that could bo 
said upon a subject, but what in his capacity as an inquirer after 
truth ho happened to know about it. Ho was neither a pedant nor 
a bigot. Ho neither supposed that bo was bound to know all things, 
nor that all things woro bound to conform to what ho had fancied or 
would havo them to be. In treating of men and manners, ho spoko 
of them ns ho found them, not according to perconceived notions 
and abstract dogmas ; and ho began by teaching us what ho himself 
was. In criticising books ho did not comparo them with rules and 
systems, but told us what ho saw to liko or dislike in thorn. Ho 
did not take his standard of excellence “according to an exact 
scale” of Aristotle, or fall out with a work that was good for any- 
tliing because “not one of tho angles at tho four comers was a 
right one.” He was, in a word, tho first author who was not a 
bookmaker, and who wrote not to make converts of others to 
established creeds and prejudices, hut to satisfy his own mind of tho 
truth of things. In this respect wo know not winch to bo most 
charmed with, tho author or tho man. There is an inexpressible 
frankness and sincerity, as well as power, in what ho writes. There 
is no attempt at imposition or concealment, no juggling tricks or 
solemn mouthing, no laboured attempts at proving liimself always 
in tho right, and everybody else in tho wrong; ho says what is 
uppermost, lays open wliat floats at tho top or the bottom of lus 
mind, and deserves Pope’s character of him, where ho professes to 

“ pour out all as plain 

As downright blnppon, or as old Montaigne.” 

He does not converse with us like a pedagogue with his pupil, whom 
ho wishes to make as great a blockhead as himself, but like a philo- 
sopher and friend who has passed through lifo with thought and 
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observation, and is willing to eu-tbla others to pass through it with 
pleasure and profit A writer of this stamp, I confess, appears to 
me as much superior to a common bookworm as a library of real 
books is superior to a mere bookcase, painted and lettered cm the 
outside with the names of celebrated works. As he was the first to 
attempt this new way of writing, so the same strong natural impulse 
uhich prompted the undertaking earned him to the end of his 
career The same force and honesty of mind which nrged him to 
throw off the shackles of custom and prejudice would enable bun 
to complete his tnomph over them He has left little for his 
successors to achiove in the way of just and original speculation on 
human life. Nearly all the thinking of the two last centuries of 
that kind which the French denominate moral* cbiercatnee is to bo 
found in Montaigne s “Essays * there 15 the germ, at least, and 
generally much more He sowed the seed and cleared away the 
rubbish, even where others have reaped the fruit or cultivated and 
decorated the soil to a greater degree of nicety and perfection 
There is no one to whom the old Latin adage is more applicable 
than to Montaigne, “Pertavt Mft <jti» ante net nottra dizerunt* 
There has been no new impulse given to thought smoe his tune 
Among the specimens of criticisms on authors which ho has left ns 
are those on Virgil, Ovid, and Boccaccio, in the account of books 
which he thinks worth reading, or (which is the same thing) which 
he finds he can read in his old ago, and which may bo reckoned 
among the few criticisms which are worth reading at any age 


STEELE AND ADDISON 

I have always preferred the “ Tatlcr ” to the "Spectator” 
'Whether it is owing to my having been earlier or better ac- 
quainted. with the one thin the other, ray pleasure in reading tbeso 
two admirable works is not in proportion to their comparative 
reputation. The “Tatlcr” contains only half the number of volumes, 
and, I will venture to say, nearly flu equal quantity of sterling wit 
and sense " The first sprightly runnings ” are there it has more 
of the original spirit, more of the freshness and stamp of nature 
The indications of character and strokes of humour are more true 
and frequent, the reflections that suggest themselves arise more 
from the occasion, and are less spun oat into regular dissertations. 
They are more like the remarks which occur m sensible conversation, 
and less like a lecture Something 1a left to the understanding of 
the reader Steele seems to have gone into his closet chiefly to set 
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down what ho observed out of doors. Addison seems to havo spent 
most of Ills timo in liis study, and t-o havo spun out and wiredrawn 
tho hints winch ho borrowed from Steele, or took from nature, to 
the utmost. I am far from wishing to depreciate Addison’s talents, 
but I am anxious to do justice to Steele, who was, I think, upon 
tho wholo a loss artificial and moro original writer. Tho humorous 
descriptions of Steelo resomblo looso sketches, or fragments of a 
comedy ; those of Addison nro rather comments or ingenious para- 
phrases on tho gonuino text. Tho characters of tho club, not only 
in tho “ Tatler,” but in tho “Spectator,” wero drawn by Steelo. 
That of Sir Roger do Covorlcy is among the number. Addison has, 
however, gained himself immortal honour by his manner of filling 
up this last character. Who is thcro that can forgot, or bo insen- 
sible to, tho inimitablo nameless graces and varied traits of naturo 
and of old English character in it: to his unpretending virtues and 
aminblo weaknesses: to his modesty, generosity, hospitality, and 
eccentric whims : to tho respect of liis neighbours, and tho affection 
of his domestics: to his wayward, hopeless, secret passion for Ins 
fair enemy, tho widow, in which tiiero is more of real romance and 
tmo delicacy than in a thousand tales of laiight-errantry (wo per- 
ceivo tho hectic flush of his cheek, tho faltering of his tongue in 
speaking of her bewitching airs and “ tho whiteness of her hand”) : 
to tho havoc ho makes among tho game in Ins neighbourhood: to 
his speech from tho bench, to show tho Spectator what is thought 
of him in tho country : to his unwillingness to bo put up as a sign- 
post, and his having his own likeness turned into tho Saracen’s 
head : to his gentle reproof of tho baggago of a gipsy that tolls liim 
“ lie has a widow in his lino of lifo : ” to his doubts ns to tho exist- 
ence of witchcraft, and protection of reputed witches: to liis account 
of tho family pictures, and his choice of a chaplain : to liis falling 
asleep at church, and his reproof of John Williams, ns soon ns ho 
recovered from liis nap, for talking in sermon-time ? The characters 
of Will Wimble and Will Honeycomb are not a whit behind tlieir 
friend, Sir Roger, in dolicacy and felicity. Tho delightful simplicity 
and good-humoured officiousness in tho one are sot off by tho grace- 
ful affectation and courtly piotcnsion in tho other. How long since 
I first be cam e acquainted with these two characters in the “ Spec- 
tator 1 ” What old-fashioned friends tlioy seem, and yet I am not 
tired of them liko so many other friends, nor they of me I How 
airy these abstractions of tho poet’s pen stream over the dawn of 
our acquaintance with human lifo! how they glance their fairest 
colours on tho prospect boforo us 1 how pure they remain in it to 
tho last, liko tho rainbow in tho evoning-cloud, which tho rude hand 
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of time «od expen*ttea can neither soil nor dissipate I "W tat » pHj 
that we cannot find the reality! And yet if we did, tho dream 
would be over , 


jonssoy 

Tsi* most triumphant twd of the talents end character of Johnson 
is to bo found in Boswell * I afe of him Tho man was superior to 
the author When ho threw aside L« pen, which be regarded as 
an encumbrance, ho became not onXj teamed and thoughtful, hut 
neuto, witty, humorous, natural, honest, hearty and determined, 

" the ting of good fellows and wale of old men * There are as manv 
smart repartees, profound remarks, and Veen inrectitea to he found 
In lies well s “ inventory of all ha said ’ as are recorded of any cele- 
brated man. The life and dramatic play of his oen verse t ion forms 
a contrast to hi* written works. Sis natural powers and undisguised 
opinions were called out m convivial intercourse. In public, ho 
practised with the foils on ta private, he unsheathed the word 
of controversy, and it was " the Ebro's temper * The eagerness of 
opposition roused him from hjs natural sluggishness and acquired 
timidity, be returned blow for blow, and whether the trial wero 
of argument or wit, none of bis rivals could boast much of the 
encounter Burke seems to have been tho only person who had a 
Chance with him, and it is the unpardonable sin of Boswells work, 
that he has purposely omitted their combats of strength and skill. 
Goldsmith aslced, “Does he wind into a subject like a serpen t, as 
Burke does f " And when exhausted with sickness, he himself said, 
“ If that fellow Burke were hero now, he would loll mo.” It u to 
he observed that Johnsons colloquial style was ns blunt, direct, 
and downright as his style of studied composition was involved and 
circuitous As when Topham Beauclerc snd Isuigton knocked him 
up at his chambers, at three m the morning, and he came to thn 
door with the poker in his hand, but seeing them, exclaimed, 
‘What, is it you, my lads? then 111 have a fnsk with youl” And 
he afterwards reproaches Xengton, who was a literary milksop, for 
leaving them to go ta an engagement “with soma vn-ida i! girls” 
Ithat words to come from the mouth of the great moralist and 
lexicographer J Ilis good deeds wero aa many as his good sayings. 
Hia dceneetiij-hahit-s, his tenderness to servants, and readiness to 
oblige his friends, the quantity of strong tea that ho drank to keep 
down gad thoughts , his many labours relnctantlv begun and irre- 
solutely laid aside, his honest acknowledgment of his own, and 
indulgence to theVpslmMsea of others, his throwing himself back 
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in the post-chaise with Boswell, and saying, “Sow I think I am a 
good-humoured fellow,” though nobody thought him so, and yet he 
was ; his quitting the society of Garrick and his actresses, and his 
reason for it; his dining with "Wilkes, and his kindness to Gold- 
smith ; his sitting with the young ladies on his knee at the Mitre, 
to give them good advice, in which situation, if not explained, he 
might be taken for Falstaff; and last and noblest, his carrying the 
unfortunate victim of disease and dissipation on his hack up through 
Fleet Street (an act which realises the parable of the good Samaritan) 
— all these, and innumerable others, endear him to the reader, and 
must be remembered to his lasting honour. He had faults, hut they 
lie buried with him. He had his prejudices and his intolerant feel- 
ings ; but ho suffered enough in the conflict of his own mind with 
them. For if no man can he happy in the free exercise of his reason, 
no wise man can be happy without it. His were not time-serving, 
heartless, hypocritical prejudices, but deep, inwoven, not to be 
rooted out but with life and hope, which he found from old habit 
necessary to his own peace of mind, and thought so to the peace 
of mankind. I do not hate, but love him for them. They were 
between himself and his conscience; and should bo left to that 
higher tribunal, "where they in trembling hope repose, the bosom 
of Ids Father and his God.” In a word, he has left behind him 
few wiser or better men. 

THE ENGLISH NOVELISTS. 

[The greater portion of this paper originally appeared in the Edinburgh 
Ecvicw in 1815.] 

There 1b an exclamation in one of Gray's Letters — “Be mine to 
read eternal new romances' of Marivaux and Crebillon 1 " If I did 
not utter a similar aspiration at the conclusion of the last new 
novel which I read (I would not give offence by being more parti- 
cular as to the name), it was not from any want of affection for the 
class of writing to which it belongs ; for, without going so far as 
the celebrated French philosopher, who thought that more was to 
bo learnt from good novels and romances than from the gravest 
treatises on history and morality, yet there are few works to which 
I am oftener tempted to turn for profit or delight than to the 
standard productions in this species of composition. We find thero 
a close imitation of men and manners; we seo the very web and 
texture of society as it really esists, and as we meet with it when 
we come into the world. If poetry has “something more divine in 
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it,” this savours more of humanity \ 7 e are brought acquainted 
with the motives and characters of mankind, unbibo our notion* of 
virtue and vice from practical examples, and are taught a knowledge 
of the world through the airy medium of romance As a record of 
past manners and opinions, too, such writings afford the best and 
fullest information. For example, I should bo at a loss where to 
find in any authentic document* of the same penod so satisfactory 
an account of tho general state of society, and of moral, political, 
and religions feeling id the reign of George II., a* we meet with in 
the “Adventures of Joseph Andrews and his fnend Mr Abraham 
Adams." This work, indeed, I take to bo a perfect pieoo of statistics 
m its kind In looking mto any regular history of that penod, 
into a learned and eloquent charge to a grand jury or the dergy of 
a diocese, or mto a tract on controversial divinity, wo should hear 
only of the ascendency of the Protestant succession, the horrors of 
Popery, the triumph of civil and religious bberty, tho wisdom arid 
moderation of the sovereign, tho happiness of tho subject, and the 
flourishing state of manufactures and commerco. But if wo really 
wish to know what all these fino-soundimr namce come to. we 


cannot do better than turn to tho works of those who, having no 
other object than to imitate nature, could only hopo for success 
from the fidelity of their pictures, and w ere bound (in self-defence) 
to reduce the boasts of vaguo theorists and the exaggerations of 
aDgry disputants to the mortifying standard of reality Extremes 
ftro said to meet , and the worts of imagination, as they are called, 
sometimes come tho nearest to truth and nature Fielding, in 
spcakiu^ on this subject and vindicating tho uso and dignity of the 
style of writing in which he excelled against the loftier pretensions 
of Pleased historians, says that in their productions nothing is 
tnie but the names and dates, whoreas m his everything is true but 
the nam* and dates. If so, ho has the advantage on side. 
jj* tere «»*“* that I am a httlo prejudiced on the 

point m question, and that tho effect of many fine speculations has 
” o, a me ’ Z™" 1 "? ear,y "tk themost striking 
passage in the work to which I have just alluded. Thus nothing 
1110 Option somewhere given by Mr 
andtf tV md r' lnbla connectlon between learning and nobility, 
S paid »«*b to piety and morals, 

bv mv ^X. 0f thj ? ’ 4eaI "Presentation baa always been spoiled 
rcte ° f , P ff n Adaffl3 ntt “s «™r bTcup of £e in 
htChea “ 0n th0 Contempt of the 

S, h “’“rf mann0r - a r «7 good book, and “worthy of *U 
acceptation, somehow, an unlucky impress, on of the reality 
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of Parson Trulliber involuntarily checks the emotions of respect to 
which it might otherwise give rise; while, on the other hand, the 
lecture which Lady Booby reads to Lawyer Scout on the immediate 
oxpulsion of Joseph and Fanny from the parish casts no very 
favourable light on the flattering accounts of our practical juris- 
prudence which are to be found in “Blaekstone” or "lie Lclme." 
The most moral writers, after all, are those who do not pretend to 
inculcate any moral. The professed moralist almost unavoidably 
degenerates into the partisan of a system ; and the philosopher is 
too apt to warp the evidence to his own purpose. But the painter 
of manners gives the facts of human nature, and leaves us to draw 
the inference : if we are not able to do this, or do it ill, at least it 
is our own fault. 

The first-rate writers in this class of course are few ; but those 
few we may reckon among the greatest ornaments and best bene- 
factors of our kind. There is a certain set of them who, as it were, 
take their rank by the side of reality, and are appealed to as evidence 
on all questions concerning human nature. The principal of these 
are Cervantes and Le Sage, who may be considered as having been 
naturalised among ourselves ; and, of native English growth, Field- 
ing, Smollett, Richardson, and Sterne . 1 As this is a department 
of criticism which deserves more attention than has been usually 
bestowed upon it, I shall here venture to recur (not from choice, 
but necessity) to what I have said upon it in a well-known periodical 
publication, and endeavour to contribute my mite towards settling 
the standard of excellence, both as to degree and kind, in these 
several writers. 


CERVANTES AND LE SAGE. 

I SHAI.L begin with tbe history of the renowned Don Quixote do 
la Mancha, who presents something more stately, more lomnntic, 
and at the same time more real to the imagination than any other 
hero upon record. His lineaments, his accoutrements, his paste- 
board vizor, are familiar to us ; and Mamhrino’s helmet still glitters 
in the sun I We not only feel the greatest love and veneration for 
the knight himself, but a certain respect for all those connected 
with him— the curate and Master Nicolas the barber, Sancho and 
Dapple, and even for Rosinonte’s leanness and his errors. Perhaps 

1 It is not to bo forgotten that tbo author of “Robinson Crnroo” was also 
an Englishman. His other works, such as tho “Life of Colonel Jack," Src., 
nro of tho parno cast, and leave an impression on tho mind more like that of 
things than words. 
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there is no work which combines bo much whimsical invention with 
such an air of truth Its popularity is almost unoqualled , and yet 
its wonts have not been sufficiently understood. The story is the 
least part of them , though the blunders of Sancho, and the unlucky 
adventures of bis master, are what naturally catch the attention 
of the majority of readers The pathos and dignity of the senti- 
ments a ro often disguised under the Iudicronscess of the subject, 
and provoke laughter when they might well draw tears The 
character of Don Quixote himself is one of the most perfect d)a- 
intoreutednesa He is an enthusiast of the moat amiable kind 
of a nature equally open, gentle, and generous a lover of troth 
and justice, and one who had brooded over the fine dreams of 
chivalry and romance, till they had Tobhed him of himself, and 
cheated his brain into a belief of their reality There cannot lie 
a greater mistake than to consider "Don Quixote” as a merely 
satmea] work, or as a vulgar attempt to explode "the long forgotten 
order of chivalry” There could be no need to explode what no 
longer existed. Besides, Cervantes himself was a man of the most 
sanguine and enthusiastic temperament, and even through the 
crazed and battered figure of the knight, the spirit of chivalry 
shines out with undimimshed lustre, as if the author bad half- 
designed to revive the example of past ages, and once more "witch 
the world with noble horsemanship ” Oh l if ever the mouldering 
flame o! Spanish liberty is destined to break forth, wrapping the 
tyrant and the tyranny in one consuming blaze, that the spark of 
generous sentiment and romantic enterprise, from which it must 
be kindled, has not been quite extinguished will perhaps be owing 
to thee, Cervantes, and to thy “Don Quixote 1 ” 

The character of Sancho is not more admirable in itself than 
as a relief to that of the kmght The contrast is as picturesque 
and striking as that between the figures of Bosnian to and Dapple 
Never was there so complete a partie quarrel * — they answer to one 
another at all points Nothing need surpass the truth of physiog- 
nomy m the description of the master and man, both as to body 
and iJjund , the one lean and tall, the other round and short , the 
one heroics! and courteous, the othex eeluh and servile , the one 
full o£ high flown fancies, the other a bag of proverbs , the one 
always starting some romantic scheme, tho other trying to keep to 
the eaJe\«de of custom and tradition The gradual ascendency, 
however, obtained by Don Quixote over Sancbo is as finely managed 
aa it la characteristic Credulity and a love of the marvellous are 
as natural y to ignorance as selfishness and cunning Sancho by 
degrees becojneo a kmd of lay brother of the order , acquires a taste 
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•for adventures in his own way, and is made all but an entire con- 
vert, by the discovery of the hundred crowns in one of his most 
comfortless journeys. Towards the end, his regret at being forced 
to give up the pursuit of knight-errantry almost equals his master’s ; 
and he seizes the proposal of Don Quixote for them to turn shepherds 
with the greatest avidity — still applying it in his own fashion ; for 
while the Don is ingeniously torturing the names of his humble 
acquaintance into classical terminations, and contriving scenes of 
gallantly and song, Sancho exclaims, “ Oh, what delicate wooden 
spoons shall I carve ! what crumbs and cream shall I devour ! ” — for- 
getting, in his milk and fruits, the pullets and geese at Camacho’s 
wedding. 

This intuitive perception of the hidden analogies of things, or, as 
it may he called, this instinct of the imagination, is, perhaps, what 
stamps the character of genius on the productions of art more than 
any other circumstance ; for it works unconsciously like nature, and 
receives its impressions from a kind of inspiration. There is as 
much of this indistinct keeping and involuntary unity of purpose 
in Cervantes as in any author whatever. Something of the same 
unsettled, rambling humour extends itself to all the subordinate 
parts and characters of the work. Thus we find the curate confi- 
dentially informing Don Quixote, that if ho could get the ear of the 
Government, he has something of considerable importance to proposo 
for the good of the State ; and our adventurer afterwards (in the 
course of his peregrinations) meets with a young gentleman who 
is a candidate for poetical honours, with a mad lover, a forsaken 
damsel, a Mahometan lady converted to the Christian faith, &c. — 
all delineated with the same truth, wildness, and delicacy of fancy. 
The whole work breathes that air of romance, that aspiration after 
imaginary good, that indescribable longing after something more 
than we possess, that in all places and in all conditions of life, 

“ still prompts the eternal sigh, 

For which we wish to live, or dare to die 1 ” 

The leading characters in "Don Quixote” are strictly individuals; 
that is, they do not so much belong to as form a class by them- 
selves. In other words, the actions and manners of the chief 
dramatis persona do not arise out of the actions and manners of 
those around them, or the situation of life in which they are placed, 
but out of the peculiar dispositions of the persons themselves, 
operated upon by certain impulses of caprice and accident. Yet 
these impulses are so true to nature, and their operation so exactly 
described, that we not only recognise the fidelity of the represent a- 
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ticn,but recognise it with all the advantages of novelty superadded. 
They are in tie best sense originate, namely, in the eens° in which 
nature has her originals They are unlike anything we have seen 
before— may bo said to be purely ideal, and yet identify themselves 
more readily with our imagination, and are retained more strongly 
in memory, than perhaps any others they are never lost in the 
crowd. One teat of the troth of this ideal painting is the number 
of allusions which "Don Quixote” has famished to the whole of 
civilised Europe , that u to say, of appropriate cases and striking 
illustrations of the universal principles of our nature The detached 
incidents and occasional descriptions of human life are more familiar 
and obvious , so that we have nearly the same insight here given 
us into the characters of innkeepers, barmaids, hostlers, and puppet- 
show men that we have in Fielding There is a much greater mix- 
ture, however, of the pathetic and sentimental with the quaint 
and humorous, than there ever is in Fielding I might instance the 
story of the countryman whom Don Quixote and Sancho mot in their 
doubtful search after Dulcmea, driving his mules to plough at break 
of day, and "singing the ancient ballad of Roncosvalles 1 " The 
episodes which are frequently introduced are excellent, hut have, 
upon the whole, been overrated They derive their interest from 
their connection with the main story We are so pleased with that, 
that we are disposed to receive pleasure from everything else 
Compared, for instance, with the serious tales of Boccaccio, they 
are slight and somewhat superficial That of Marcella the fair 
shepherdess is, I think, tho best I shall only add, that “Don 
Quixote'’ was, at the tune it was published^ an entirely original 
work m its load, and that the author claims the highest honour 
which can belong to one, that of being tbe inventor of a new style 
of wntmg I have never read his "Galatea,” nor his "Lores of 
Yersdes and Sigismunda," though I have often meant to do it, and 
I hope to do so yet Perhaps there is a reason lurking at the bottom 
of this dilntonness 1 am quite sure the reading of these works eoutd 
not make me think higher of the author of “Don Quixote,” and it 
might, for a moment or two, make me think less. 

There js another Spanish novel, "Gusman D'Alfarache ” nearly of 
the same age as "Don Quixote,” and of great genius, though it can 
hardly be ranked as a novel or a work of imagination. It is a senes 
of strange, unconnected edventures, rather dryly told, but accom- 
panied by the most severe and 6arcastic commentary The satire, 
the wit, tbe eloquence end reasoning, are of the most potent land, 
but they arc didactic rather than dramatic. They would emt a 
homily or a pasquinade as well fas] or better than a romance 
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Still thero aro in tliis extraordinary book occasional sketches of 
character and humorous descriptions to which it would he difficult 
to produce anything superior. This work, which is hardly known 
in this country except by name, has the credit without any reason 
of being the original of “ Gil Bias.” There is one incident the same, 
that of the unsavoury ragout which is served up for supper at the 
inn. In all other respects these two works aro the very reverse of 
each other, both in thoir excellences and defects. “Lazarillo de 
Tonnes” has been more read than the “Spanish Boguo,” and is 
a work more readable, on this account among others, that it is 
contained in a duodecimo instead of a folio volume. This, however, 
is long enough, considering that it treats of only one subject, that 
of eating, or rather the possibility of living without eating. Famine 
is horo framed into an art, and feasting is banished far hence. The 
hero’s time and thoughts aro taken up in a thousand shifts to pro- 
cure a dinner ; and that failing, in tampering with his stomach till 
supper-time, when, being forced to go supperless to bed, he com- 
forts himself with tho hopes of a breakfast the next morning, 
of which being again disappointed, he reserves his appetite for a 
luncheon, and then has to stave it off again by some meagre excuse 
or other till dinner ; and so on, by a perpetual adjournment of this 
necessary process, through the four-and-tyrenty hours round. Tho 
quantity of food proper to keep body and soul together is reduced 
to a minimum ; and tho most uninviting morsels with which Laza- 
rillo meets emeo a week os a God’s-send aro pampered into tho 
most sumptuous fare by a long course of inanition. Tho scene of 
this novel could be laid nowhere so properly as in Spain, that land 
of priestcraft and poverty, where hunger seems to be the ruling 
passion, and starving tho order of the day. 

“Gil Bias” has, next to “Don Quixote,” been more generally 
read and admired than any other novel ; and in one sense deservedly 
so ; for it is at the head of its class, though that class is very dif- 
ferent from, and I should say inferior to, the other. There is littlo 
individual character in “Gil Bias.” The author is a descriher of 
manners, and not of character. He does not take the elements of 
human nature, and work them up into new combinations (which 
is the excellence of “Don Quixote”), nor trace the peculiar and 
shifting shades of folly and knaveiy as they are to be found in real 
bfo (like Fielding) ; but he takes off, as it were, the general, habitual 
impression which circumstances make on certain conditions of life, 
and moulds all his characters accordingly. All the persons whom 
he introduces carry about with thorn the badge of tbeir profession ; 
and you see little more of them than their costume. Ho describes 
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meti m belonging to distinct classes in society, not M they are in 
themselves, or with the individual differences which are always to 
be discovered in nature His hero, in particular, has no character 
but that of the successive circnreatances in which he is placed His 
priests art only described as priests hia valets, his players, bis 
women, his courtiers and bis sharpers, are all alike Nothing can 
well exceed the monotony of the work in this re-peet, at the same 
tuna that nothing can exceed the troth and precision with winch 
the general manners of these different characters are preserved, nor 
the felicity of the particular traits by which their common foible* 
are brought oat Thus the Archbishop of Grenada will remain an 
everlasting memento of the weakness of human vanity, and the 
account of Gil Bias’ legacy, of the uncertainty of human expecta- 
tions This novel is also deficient in the fable as well as in the 
characters It is not a regularly constructed story, but a sene* of 
amusing adventures told with equal gaiety and good aenso, and in 
the most graceful style imaginable 

It has lieon usual to class our own great novelists as imitators of 
one or other of theea two wntcre. Fielding, no doubt, is more like 
" Don Quixote " than « Gd Bias ,* Smollett la mart like * Gil Elen " 
than “Don Quixote,” but there is not much resemblanco in either 
case Bteroee “Tristram Shandy’’ is a more direct instance of 
imitation, Richardson can scarcely be called an imitator of any 
one, or if he is, it is of the sentimental refinement of Marivaux, or 
of the verbose gallantry of the writers of the seventeenth century 
There is very little to warrant the common idea that Fielding 
was an imitator of Cervantes, except his own declaration of such an 
intention in the title-page of " Joseph Andrews,” the romantic turn 
of the character of Parson Adams (the only romantic character in 
his works), and the proverbial humour of Partridge, which is kept 
up only lor a lew pages Fielding’s novels are, in general, thoroughly 
his own, and they are thoroughly English. What they are most 
remarkable for is neither sentiment, nor imagination, nor wit nor 
even humour, though there is an nnmenso deal of this last quality, 
but profound knowledge of human nature, at least of English nature, 
and masterly pictures of the characters of men as he saw them exist- 
ing This quality distinguishes all his works, and is shown almost 
equally in all of them. As a painter of real life, he was equal to 
Hogarth as a mere observer of human nature, ha was little infe- 
rior to Shakspeare, though without any of the genius and poetical 
quakhee of his wind. His humour is less nch and laughable than 
Smollett s, hw wit as often misses as hits, he has none of the fine 
pathos ol Richardson or Sterne, but he baa brought together » 
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greater variety of characters in common life, marked with more 
distinct peculiarities and without, an atom of caricature, than any 
other novel-writer whatever. The extreme subtlety of observation 
on the springs of human conduct in ordinary characters is only 
equalled by tbo ingenuity of contrivance in bringing those springs 
into play, in such a manner as to lay open their smallest irregularity, 
Tho detection is always complete, and made with the certainty mn! 
skill of a philosophical experiment, and tho obviousness and famili- 
arity of a casual observation. The truth of tho imitation is indeed 
so great, that it has been argued that Fielding must have had his 
materials ready-made to his bauds, and was merely a transcriber of 
local manners and individual habits. For tliis conjecture, howover, 
there seems to bo no foundation. His representations, it is truo, 
are local and individual; but they are not tho less profound mid 
conclusive. The feeling of tho general principles of human nature, 
operating in particular circumstances, is always intense, and upper- 
most in his mind ; and ho makes use of incident and situation only 
to bring out character. 

It is scarcely necessary to give any illustrations. Tom Jones is 
full of them. Thero is tho account, for example, of tho gratitndo 
of tho older Blifil to his brother, for assisting him to obtain tho 
fortune of Miss Bridget Alworthy by marriage ; and of tlie gratitndo 
of the poor in his neighbourhood to Alworthy himself, who had 
done so much good in tho country that ho had made every one in 
it liis enemy. Thero is the account of tho Latin dialogues between 
Partridge and his maid, of tho assault made on him during ono of 
these by Mrs. Partridge, and tho sovero bruises lio patiently re- 
ceived on that occasion, after which tho parish of Littlo Bndding- 
ton rang with tho story that tho schoolmaster had killed his wife. 
Thoro is tho exquisite keeping in the character of Blifil, and tho 
want of it in that of Jones. There is tho gradation in tho lovors 
of Molly Soagrim ; tho philosopher Square succeeding to Tom Jones, 
who again finds that he himself had succeeded to tho accomplished 
Will Barnes, who had the first possession of her person, and had 
still possession of her heart, Jones being only tbo instrument of her 
vani'jy, ns Square was of lior interest. Tbon there is tlio discreet 
honesty of Black Goorgo, tho learning of Thwackum and Square, 
mid tho profundity of Squire Western, who considered it as a 
physical impossibility that his daughter should fall in lovo with 
Torn Jones. Wo havo also that gentleman’s disputes with his 
sister, and the inimitable appeal of that lady to hor niece: — “I 
was novor so Imndsomo ns you, Sophy : yot I had something of you 
formerly. I was called tho cruel Partlionissa. Kingdoms and 
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states, as Tully Cicero Bays, undergo alteration, and t» swSt <*» 
human-form ! " The adventure of the name lady with the high way- 
piwf, who robbed her of her jewels while he complimented her 
/ beauty, ought not to bo passed over, nor that of Sophia and her 
mog^ uor the reserved coquetry of her cousin Fits patriot, nor the 
description of Lady Bellas ton, nor the modest overtimes of the 
pretty widow Hunt, nor the indiscreet babblings of Mn. Honour 
Tlia moral of this book lias been objected to without much reason , 
but a more actions objection has been made to the want of refine- 
ment and elegance m two principal characters We never feel this 
objection, indeed, while we are reading the book , but at other timeo 
we have something like a lurking suspicion that Jonea was but an 
awkward fellow, and Sophia a pretty simpleton. I do not know 
how to account for this effect, unless it is that Fielding’s constantly 
assuring us of the beauty of his hero, and the good sense of his 
heroine, at last produces a distrust of both The story of "Tom 
Jones” is allowed to be unrivalled, and it is this arcumrtanee, 
together with the vast variety of characters, that has given tho 
“History of a Foundling” so decided a preference over Fielding’s 
other novels The characters themselves, both in “Amelia" and 
‘ Joseph Andrews " are quite equal to any of those m “ Tom Jonos,” 
The account of ITiss Matthews and Ensign Hibbert, in the former 
of these , the way m which that lady reconolea herself to tho death 
of her father, the inflexible Colonel Bath, the insipid Mrs James, 
the complaisant Colonel Trent, tho demure, sly, intriguing, equivocal 
Mrs Bennet, the lord who is her seducer, and who attempts after- 
wards to seduce Amelia by the same mechanical proass of a con- 
cert-ticket, a book, and the disguise of a great-coat , his little, fat, 
short-nosed, red faced, good humoured accomplice, the keeper of the 
lodging house, who, haring no pretensions to gallantry herself, has 
a disinterested delight in forwarding the intrigues and pleasures of 
others (to say nothing of honest Atkinson, the story of tho miniature 
picture of Ameha, and the hashed mutton, which are in a different 
style), are masterpieces of description The whole scene at the lodg 
ing house, the masquerade, &c.,m “Amelia "are equal m interest to 
the parallel scenes in “ Tom Jones," and even more retmed in the know- 
ledge of character For instance, Aire Bennet is aupertor to Sirs. 
Fittpatnck in her own way The uncertainty in which the event of 
her interview with her former seducer 13 left is admirable Fielding 
was a master of what may be called the double entendre of character, 
and surprises yon no less by what he leaves in the dark (hardly 
known to the persons themselves) than by the unexpected dis- 
coveries he makes of the real traits and orcamatancee in a character 
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with which, till then, you find you were unacquainted. There is 
nothing at all heroic, however, in the usual style of his delineations. 
He does not draw lofty characters or strong passions ; all his per- 
sons are of the ordinary stature as to intellect, and possess little 
elevation of fancy or energy of purpose. Perhaps, after all, Parson 
Adams is his finest character. It is equally true to nature, and 
more ideal than any of the others. Its unsuspecting simplicity 
mahes it not only more amiable, but doubly amusing, by gratifying 
the sense of superior sagacity in the reader. Our laughing at him 
does not once lesson our respect for him. . His declaring that he 
would willingly walk ten miles to fetch his sermon on vanity, merely 
to convinco Wilson of his thorough contempt of this vice, and his 
consoling himself for the loss of Ms " iEschylus ” by suddenly recol- 
lecting that he could not read it if he had it, because it is dark, are 
among the finest touches of iiaweie. The night-adventures at Lady 
Booby’s with Beau Didapper and the amiable Slipslop are the most 
ludicrous ; and that with the huntsman, who draws off the hounds 
from the poor Parson, because they would bo spoiled by following 
vermin, the most profound. Fielding did not often repeat himself ; 
hut Dr. Harrison, in “Amelia,” may bo considered as a variation of 
the character of Adams: so also is Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wake- 
held ; ” and the latter part of that work, which sets out 60 delight- 
fully, an almost ontire plagiarism from Wilson's account of himself, 
and Adams’s domestic history. 

Smollett’s first novel, "Roderick Random,” which is also his best, 
appeared about the same time as Fielding’s “ Tom Jones ; ” and yet 
it has a much more modem air with it ; but tliis may be accounted 
for from the circumstance that Smollett was quite a young man at 
the time, whereas Fielding’s manner must have been formed long 
before. Tho style of “Roderick Random ” is more easy and flowing 
than that of “Tom Jones;” the incidents follow one another more 
rapidly (though, it must be confessed, they never come in such a 
throng, or are brought out with the same dramatic effect); the 
humour is broader and as effectual ; and there is very nearly, if not 
quite, an equal interest excited by tho story. What, then, is it that 
gives the superiority to Fielding P It is the superior insight into tho 
springs of human character, and tho constant development of that 
character through every change of circumstance. Smollett’s humour 
often rises from tho situation of tho persons, or the peculiarity of their 
external appearance, as from Roderick Random’s carroty locks, which 
hung down over Iris shoulders bko a ponnd oi candles, or Strap’s 
ignorance of London, and the blunders that follow from it. There 
is a tone of vulgarity about all his productions. Tho incidents ft fi- 
ll 
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quently lescmbla detached anecdotes taken from a newspaper or 
magazine and, like those in “Oil Bias," might happen to a hundred 
other characters He exhibits the ndiculons accidents and reverses 
to which human hfe is liable, not “ the stuff" of which it is composed. 
He seldom probes to the quick, or penetrates beyond the surface , 
and therefore he leaves no stings m the minds of Ins readers, and m 
this respect is far lees interesting than Fielding His novels always 
enliven, and never tiro ns we take them up with pleasure, and 
lay them down without any strong fooling of regret. Vie look on 
and laugh, as spectators of a highly amusing scene, without closing in 
with the combatants or being made parties in the event. ^ e read 
“ Roderick Random ” as an entertaining story , for the particular 
accidents and modes of life which it describes have ceased to exist , 
but we regard “ Tom Jones " as a real history, because the author 
never stops short of those essential principles which ho at the 
bottom of all our actions, and in which we fool an immediate 
interest — \nlvt tt in cult Smollett excels most as tho lively can- 
cat ana t, Fielding as the oiact painter and profound metaphysician. 
I am far from mam taming that this account applies uniformly to 
the productions of these two writers , but I think that, os far as 
they essentially differ, what I have stated is the general distinction 
between them. “Rodenck Random" is the purest of Smollett s 
novels I mean in point of style and description Most of the 
incidents and characters are supposed to have been taken from the 
events of his own life, and are therefore truer to nature. There is a 
rude conception of generosity in some of his characters, of which 
Fielding seems to have been incapable, bis amiable persons being 
merely good-natured. It is owing to this that Strop is superior to 
Partridge, as there is a heartiness and warmth of feeling m some of 
the scenes between Lieutenant Bowling and his nephew, which w 
beyond Fielding’s power of impassioned writing The whole of the 
scene on ship-board is a most admirable and striking picture, and, 
I imagine, very little if at all exaggerated, though the interest it 
excites is of a very unpleasant kind, because tho irritation and re- 
sistance to petty oppression can bo of no avail. The picture of the 
httlo profligate French fnar, who was Roderick’s travelling com- 
paimm, and of whom he always kept to the windward, is one 
of Smollett s most masterly sketches “Peregrine Ihckle" is no 
great favourite of mine, and “Lauccelot Greaves" was not worthy 
of the genius of the author 

“Humphry Clinker" and “Count Fathom” are both equally 
admirable in their way Perhaps the former is the most pleasant 
goesiping novel that ever was written that which gives the most 
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pleasure with the least effort to the reader. It is quite as amusing 
as going the journey could hare been ; and we have just as good an 
idea of what happened on the road as if we had been of the party. 
Humphry Clinker himself is exquisite ; and his sweetheart, Winifred 
Jenkins, not much behind him. Matthew Bramble, though not 
altogether original, is excellently supported, and seems to have 
been the prototype of Sir Anthony Absolute in the “Rivals.” But 
Usmahago is the flower of the flock. His tenaciousness in argu- 
ment is not so delightful as the relaxation of his logical seventy, 
when he finds his fortune mellowing in the wintry smiles of Mrs. 
Tabitha Bramble. This is the best-preserved and most severe of all 
Smollett’s characters. The resemblance to “Don Quixote ” is only 
just enough to make it interesting to the critical reader without 
giving offence to anybody else. The indecency and filth in this 
novel are what must ho allowed to all Smollett's writings. The sub- 
ject and characters in " Count Fathom ” are, in general, exceedingly 
disgusting : the story is also spun out to a degree of tediousness 
in the serious and sentimental parts ; but there is more power of 
writing occasionally shown in it than in any of hi s works. I need 
only refer to the fine and bitter irony of the Count’s address to the 
country of his ancestors on his landing in England ; to the robber- 
scene in the forest, which has never been surpassed ; to the Parisian 
swindler who personates a raw English country squire (Western is 
tame in the comparison) ; and to the story of the seduction in the 
west of England. It would be diflieult to point out, in any author, 
passages written with more force and mastery than these. 

It is not a very difficult undertaking to class Fielding or Smollett 
— the one as an observer of the characters of human life, the other 
as a describer of its various eccentricities. But it is by no means 
so easy to dispose of Richardson, who was neither an observer of 
the one nor a describer of the other, but who seemed to spin his 
materials entirely out of his own brain, as if there had been nothing 
existing in the world beyond the little room in which ho sat writing. 
There is an artificial reality about his works, which is nowhere else 
to bo met with. They have the romantic air of a pure fiction, with 
the literal minuteness of a common diary. The author had the 
strongest matter-of-fact imagination that ever existed, and rnroto 
the oddest mixture of poetry and prose. He docs not appear to 
have taken advantage of anything in actual nature, from one end 
of his works to tho other; and yet, throughout all his works, volu- 
minous as they are— and this, to be sure, is one reason why thoy 
are £0 — ] le sets about describing every object and transaction as if 
the whole had been given in on evidence by an eye-witness. This 
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kind of high finishing from imagination is an anomaly in the history 
of human genius, and certainly nothing ta fine was ever produced 
by the same accumulation of minute parts There is not the least 
distraction, the least forgetfulness of the end every circumstance 
is made to tell I cannot agree that this exactness of detail pro- 
duces heaviness , on the contrary, it gives an appearance of truth, 
and a positive interest to the story , and we listen with the samo 
attention as we should to the particulars of a confidential commu- 
nication I at one tune used to think Rome parts of “ Sir Charles 
Grandison " rather trifling and tedious, especially the long descrip- 
tion ol Mss Harriet Byron's wedding-clothes, till I was told of two 
young ladies who had severally copied out the whole of that very 
description for their own private gratification. After that, I could 
not blame the author 

The effect of reading this woik is like an increase of kindred. 
You find yourself all of a sudden introduced into the midst of ft 
large family, with aunts and cousins to the third and fourth gene- 
ration, and grandmothers both by the father’s and mothers side, 
and a very odd set of people they are, hut people whose real exist- 
ence and personal identity you can no more dispute than your own 
senses, for you see and hear all that they do or say 'What is still 
more extraordinary, all this extreme elaborateness in working oat 
the story seems to have cost the author nothing , for it is said that 
the published works are mere abridgments I have heard (though 
this, I suspect, must be a pleasant exaggeration) that “ Bur Charles 
Grandison" was originally written in cight-end-twenty volumes. 

Pamela is the first of Richardson's productions, and the very 
child of his brain Taking the general idea of the character of a 
modest and beautiful country girl, and of the ordinary situation 
in which she is placed, he makes out all the rest, even to the 
smallest circumstance, by the mere force of a reasoning imagina- 
tion It would seem as if a step lost wonld be as fata] here as 
in a mathematical demonstration The development of the char- 
acter is the most simple, and comes the nearest to nature that 
it can do, without being the same thing The interest of the story 
increases with the dawn of understanding and reflection in the 
heroine her sentiments gradually expand themselves, like opening 
flowers. She writes better every tune, and acquires a confidence 
in herself, ]ust as a girl Would do writing such letters in such 
circumstances, and yet it is' certain that no girl would mate tuck 
letter* in such circumstances What I mean is this— Richardsons 
nature is always the nature oK sentiment and reflection, not of 
impulse or situation He furnishe&dus characters, on every occasion, 
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tritli the presence of mind of the author. He makes them act, 
not as they would ft om the impulse of the moment, hut as they 
might upon reflection, and upon a careful review of every motive 
and circumstance in their situation. They regularly sit down to 
write letters; and if the business of life consisted in letter-writing, 
and was carried on by the post (like a Spanish game at chess), 
human nature would be what Eichardson represents it. All actual 
objects and feelings are blunted and deadened by being presented 
through a medium which may be ture to reason, but is false in 
nature. He confounds his own point of view with that of the 
immediate actors in the scene, and hence presents you with a con- 
ventional and factitious nature, instead of that which is real. Dr. 
Johnson seems to have preferred this truth of reflection to the 
truth of nature, when he said that there was more knowledge of 
the human heart in a page of Eichardson than in all Fielding. 
Fielding, however, saw more of the practical results, and understood 
the principles as well ; but be had not the same power of speculat- 
ing upon their possible results, and combining them m certain ideal 
forms of passion and imagination, which was Bichardson’s real 
excellence. 

It must be observed, however, that it is this mutual good un- 
derstanding, and comparing of notes between the author and the 
persons he describes : his infinite circumspection, his exact process 
of ratiocination and calculation, which gives such an appearance 
of coldness and formality to most of Ins characters — which makes 
prudes of his women, and coxcombs of his men. Everything is too 
conscious in his works. Everything is distinctly brought borne to 
the mind of the actors in the scene, which is a fault undoubtedly ; 
but then it must be confessed everything is brought home in its full 
force to the mind of the reader also, and we feel the same interest 
in the stoxy as if it were our own. Can anything be more beautiful 
or more affecting than Pamela’s reproaches to her “ lumpish heart,” 
when she is 6ent away from her master's at her own request: its 
lightness, when she is sent for back: the joy which the conviction 
of the sincerity of his love diffuses in her heart, like the coining on 
of spring; the artifice ‘of the stuff gown: the meeting with Lady 
Davers after her marriage : and the trial-scene with her husband ? 
Who ever remained insensible to the passion of Lady Clementina, ex- 
cept Sir Charles Grandison himself, who was the object of it? Clarissa 
is, however, his masterpiece, if we except Lovelace. If she is fine in 
herself, she is still finer in his account of her. With that foil her 
purity is dazzling indeed ; and she who could triumph by her virtue 
nnd the force of her love over the regality of Lovelace’s mind, his 
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•mt, his person, ha accomplishments, and his spint, toiwpier* oil 
hearts. I should suppose that never sympathy more deep or sincere 
■was excited than by the heroine of Richardson's romance, except by 
the calamities of real life The lints in this wonderful chain o! 
interest are not more finely wrought than their whole weight is 
overwhe lming and irresistible Who can forget the exquisite grada- 
tions of her long dying scene, or the closing of the ooffin-hd, when 
Jfiss Howe cornea to tale her last leave of her fnend , or the heart- 
bteakiftg reflection that Clarissa makes on what was to have been 
her wedding-day ? Well does a certain wnter exclaim — 

“ Books are a real world, both pare and good. 

Bound which, with tendril* etrong a» fle*h and blood. 

Oar pastime »nd onr happiness may grow J” 

Richardson’s wit was unlike that of any other wnter his humour 
v&a so too Roth were the effect of intense activity of mind 
laboured, and yet completely effectual. 1 might refer to Lovelaces 
reception and description of Hickman, when he calls out "Death in 
his ear, as the name of the parson with whom Clanssa haA fallen 
in love, and to the scene at the glove-shop What can be more 
magnificent than his enumeration of his companions — '‘Xklfcin, so 
pert and so pimply Tourville, so fair and so foppish,” &«.? In 
casuistry this author 13 quite at home, and with a boldness greater 
oven than his puritanical seventy, [he] has exhausted every tOpi< 
on virtue and nee There is another peculiarity in Richardson not 
perhaps so uncommon, which is his systematically preferring hifl 
roost insipid characters to hia finest, though both were equally hiS 
own invention, and he must be supposed to ,have understood some- 
thing of their qualities Thus he preferred the little, selfish, affected, 
insignificant SIi*3 Byron to the divine Clementina, and, again, Sir 
Charles Grandison to the nobler Lovelace I have nothing to say 
in favour of Ixivelace’s morality, but Sir Charles ja the prince of 
coxcombs, whose eye was never Once taken from his own person 
and hw own virtues, and there is nothing which excites so little 
sympathy as this excessive egotism 

It remains to speak of bteme, and I shall do it in few words. 
There is more of mannenim and affectation in him, and a more 
immediate reference to preceding authors , bnt his excellences, where 
he is excellent, ere of the first order Hia characters are intellects®! 
and inventive, like Pichardson’s, bnt totally opposite in the execu- 
tion The One is made out by continuity and patient repetition of 
touches the others, by glancing transitions and graceful apposition 
His style is equally different from Richardsons it is at times the 
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most rnpid, the most happy, the most idiomatic of any that is to bo 
found. It is the puro essence of English conversational Btylo. His 
works consist only of morccaux — of brilliant passages. I wonder 
that Goldsmith, who ought to have known better, should call him 
"a dull fellow.” His wit is poignant, though artificial; and his 
characters (though tho groundwork of some of them had been laid 
beforo) havo yet invalunblo original differences ; and tho spirit of 
tho execution, tho master-strokes constantly thrown into them, are 
not to be surpassed. It is sufficient to namo them ; — Yorick, Dr. 
Slop, Mr. Shandy, Sly Undo Toby, Trim, Susanna, and the Widow 
SVadman. In these I10 has contrived to oppose with equal felicity 
and originality two characters, one of puro mtellect, and the other 
of puro good-nature, in My Father and My Undo Toby. There 
appears to have been in Sterne a vein of dry, sarcastic humour, and 
of extreme tenderness of feeling; the latter sometimes carried to 
affectation, as in tho tale of “Marin” and the apostrophe to tho 
recording angel ; but at other times pure and without blemish. The 
6 tory of Le Fevre is perhaps the finest in tho English language. 
My Father's restlessness, both of body and mind, is inimitable. It 
is tho model from which all those despicable performances against 
modem philosophy ought to have been copied, if their authors had 
known anything of the subject they were writing about. My 
Undo Toby is one of tho finest compliments ever paid to human 
natnre. Ho is tho most unoffending of God’s creatures; or, as 
the French express it, vn tel petit bon hommel Of his bowling- 
green, his sieges, and liis nmours, who would say or think anything 
amiss? . . . 

In knowledge, in variety, in facility, in truth of painting, in 
costnme and scenery, in freshness of subject and in untired interest, 
in glandng lights and tho graces of a style passing at will from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe, at once romantic and famib'ar, 
having tho utmost force of imitation and apparent freedom of inven- 
tion, tho Waverloy novels havo tho highest claims to admiration. 
What lack they yet? Tho author has all power given him from 
without — he has not, perhaps, an equal power from within. Tho 
intensity of the feeling is not equal to the distinctness of the imagery. 
He sits like a magician in his cell, and conjures up all shapes and 
sights to tho view ; and with a little variation we might apply to 
him what Spenser says of Fancy : — 

■' His chamber was dopainted all within 
With sundry colours, in which wero writ 
Infinito shapo of things dispersed thin ; 

Some such as in tho world were never yot ; 
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Some daily seen and knowea by their names 

Each a» in idle foatsae* do flit , 

Infernal hags, centaurs fiends, hippodamee 

Apes hones, eagles, owls fools, losers, children, dames " 

Iu the puebt of all tins phantasmagoria, the author himself never 
appears to take part with his characters, to prompt oar affection to 
the good or eliarpen our antipathy to the bad It is the perfection 
of art to conceal art , and this is here done so completely, that whflo 
it adds to our pleasure in the work, it seems to take away from the 
merit of the author As he does not thrust himself forward m the 
foreground, he loees the credit of the performance The copies are 
bo true to nature, that they appear lie tapestry figures taken off 
by the pattern — the obvious patchwork of tradition and history 
His characters are transplanted at once from their native boiI to the 
page which wo are reading, without any traces of their having passed 
through the hotbed of the author's genius or vanity He leaves them 
as he found them , but this is doing wonders The laird and the 
Bailie of Bmdwardine, the idiot rhymer David Gellatlf, Mias Bose 
Bradwardine and Miss Flora Mac Ivor, her brother the Highland Jaco- 
bite chieftain, Vich Ian Vohr, the Highland rover, Donald Bean Dean, 
and the worthy page Callum Beg, Bothwell and Balfour of Burley. 
Claverhouse andMacbnar, Elshie, the Black Dwarf, and the Bed 
Reever of Westburn Flat, Hobbio and Grace Armstrong, Lucy 
Bertram and Dominie Sampson, Dirk Hatteraicb and Meg Memlios, 
are at present “ familiar in our mouths as household names/ 1 and 
whether they are actual persons or creations of the poet's pen is an 
impertinent inquiry The picturesque and local scenery 13 as fresh 
as the lichen on the rock the characters are a part of the scenery 
If they are put in action, it is a moving picture if they speak, we 
hear their dialect and the tones of their voice If the humour is 
made out by dialect, the character by the dress the interest by the 
facts and documents m the authors possession, we have no right to 
complain, if it is made out , but sometimes it hardly is, and then 
wa have a tight to say so For instance, in the “ Tales of my Land- 
lord, Canny Elshie is not in himself so formidable or petndo a person 
as the real Black Dwarf, called David Ritchie, nor are his acts or 
eayingB go staggering to the imagination Again, the first introduc- 
tion of this extraordinary personage, groping about among the hoary 
twilight rums of tf*&TVitcb of Micklestane Moor and her Grey Geesfy 
ta as full of preternatural power and bewildering effect (according 
to the tradition of the" country) as can be, while the last decisive 
scene, where the Dwarf, in his resumed character of Sir Edward 
Mauley, comes from the tomb in the chapel, to prevent the forced 
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marriage of tho daughter of his former betrothed mistress with tho 
man she abhors, is altogether powerless and tame. No situation 
could be imagined moro finely calculated to call forth an author’s 
powers of imagination nnd passion ; but nothing is done. Tho 
assembly is dispersed under circumstances of tho strongest natural 
feeling and tho most appalling preternatural appearances, just as if 
the effect had been produced by a peace-officer entering for the same 
purpose. Theso instances of a falling off are. however, rare : and if 
this author should not bo supposed by fastidious critics to have 
original genius in tho highest degree, ho has other qualities which 
supply its place so well: his materials are so rich nnd varied, and ho 
uses them so lavishly, that tho reader is no losor by the exchange. 
Wo are not in fear that ho should publish another novel ; wo are 
under no apprehension of his exhausting himself, for ho has shown 
that ho is inexhaustible. 


[Lectures on the Dramatic Literature of the Aye of Elizabeth, iS2r. Second 
Edition, 1821. Third Edition, 1S40. Fourth Edition, 1S73O 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE SUBJECT. 

The age of Elizabeth was distinguished beyond, perhaps, any other in 
our history by a numbor of great men, famous in different ways, and 
whoso names have comedown to us with unblemished honours: states- 
men, warriors, divines, scholars, poets, and philosophers ; Baleigh, 
Drake, Coko, Hooker, and— high and more sounding stall, and still 
moro frequent in our mouths — Shakspeare, Spenser, Sidney, Bacon, 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, men whom Fame has eternised in 
her long and lasting scroll, and who, by their words and acts, were 
benefactors of their country and ornaments of human nature. Their 
attainments of different kinds bore the same general stamp, and it 
was sterling; what they did had the mark of their age and country 
upon it. Perhaps tho genius of Great Britain never shone out fuller 
or brighter, or looked more like itself, than at this period. Our 
writers and great men had something in them that savoured of tho 
soil from which they grew : thoy were not French ; they were not 
Dutch, or Gorman, or Greek, or Latin; they were truly English. 
They did not look out of themselves to see what they should be; 
they sought for truth nnd nature, and found it in themselves 
There was no tinsel, nnd but little art; they were not the spoilt 
children of affectation and refinement, but a bold, vigorous, inde- 
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peodent race of thinkers, with prodigious strength and energy, with 
none hat natural grace and beart-felt, unobtrusive delicacy They 
were not at all sophisticated. The mind of their country was great 
in them, and it prevailed "With their learning and unexampled 
acquirement, they did not forget that they were men with all 
their endeavours after excellence, they did not lay wido the strong 
original bent and character of their minds kVbat they performed 
was chiefly nature's handiwork, and Time has claimed it for his 
own To these, however, might be added others not lees learned, 
nor with a scarce less happy vein, but leas fortunate in the event, 
who, though as renowned in their day, have sunk into “mere 
oblivion,” and of whom the only record (but that the noblest) is 
to be found in their works Their works and their names, “ poor, 
poor dumb names,” are all that remains of such men as ‘Webster, 
Decker, Marston, Marlowe, Chapman, Heywood, Middleton, and 
Rowley! “How lov'd, how honour d once, avails them not " 
though they were the fnends and fellow-labourers of Shakspeare, 
sharing Lib fame and fortunes with him, the rivals of Jonson, and 
the masters of Beaumont and Fletcher's well-sung wocsl They 
went out one by one unnoticed, like evening lights, or were swal- 
lowed Up in the headlong torrent of puritanic teal which succeeded, 
and swept away everything in its unsparing course, throwing up 
the wrecks of taste and genius at random, and at long fitful 
intervals, amidst the painted gewgaws and foreign frippery of the 
reign of Charles IL, and from which we are only now recovering 
the scattered fragments and broken unages to erect a temple to 
true Fame 1 How long before it will be completed P 
If I can do anything to reacne some of these writers from hopeless 
obscunty, and to do them right, without prejudice to weU-deserved 
reputation, I shall have succeeded in what I chiefly propose. I shall 
not attempt, indeed, to adjust the spelling or restore the pointing, 
as 1 he genius of poetry lay hid in errors of the press, but, leaving 
these weightier matters of criticism to those who are more able 
and willing to bear the burden, try to bring out their real beauties 
to the Mger Bight, “draw the curtain of Time, and show the pic* 
ture of Genius,” restraining my own admiration within reasonable 
bounds 1 


There w not a lower ambition, a poorer way of thought, than that 
which would coniine all excellence, or arrogate its final accomplish- 
ment, to the , present or modem tunes Wa ordinarily speak and 
think of thos^who had the misfortune to write or live before us 
as labouring udder very singular privations and disadvantages W 
not having th 0 be\efit of those improvements which we have made, 
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as buried in the grossest ignorance, or tho slaves " of poring pedan- 
try ; " and wo mako a cheap and infallible cstimnto of their progress 
in civilisation upon n graduated scale of perfectibility, calculated 
from tho meridian of our own times. If wo havo pretty well got 
rid of tho narrow bigotry that would limit all sense or virtuo to 
our own country, and have fraternised, liko true cosmopolites, with 
our neighbours and contemporaries, wo havo made our self-love 
amends by lotting the generation wo live in engross nearly all our 
admiration, and by pronouncing a sweeping sentence of barbarism 
and ignorance on our ancestry backwards, from tho commencement 
(as near as can bo) of tho nineteenth or tho latter end of tho eigh- 
teenth century. From thence we date a now era, tho dawn of our 
own intellect and that of tho world, like “ tho sacred influence of 
light” glimmering on tho confines of Chaos and old night; now 
manners riso, and all tho cumbrous “ pomp of older days " vanishes, 
and is lost in worse than Gothic darkness. Pavilioned in tho glitter- 
ing pride of our superficial accomplishments and upstart pretensions, 
we fancy that everything boyond that magic circle is projudico and 
error, and all before tho present enlightened period but a dull and 
useless blank in tho great map of Time. “Wo are so dazzled with 
the gloss and novelty of modem discoveries, that we cannot take 
into our mind’s eye the vast expanse, tho lengthened perspective of 
human intellect, and a cloud hangs over nnd conceals its loftiest 
monuments, if thoy aro removed to a little distance from us — tho 
cloud of our 01m vanity and short-sightedness. Tho modem sciolist 
tluUifies all understanding but his own, and that which he conceives 
like his own. Wo think, in this age of reason and consummation of 
philosophy, becauso wo know nothing twenty or thirty years ago, 
and began to think then, for the first timo in our lives, that tho 
rest of mankind wore in tho same predicament, and never know any- 
thing till wo did ; that tho world had grown old in sloth and ignor- 
ance, had dreamt out its long minority of five thousand yenrs in a 
dozing state, and that it first began to wake out of sleep, to rouse 
itself, and look about it, startled by the light of our unexpected 
discoveries, and the noise wo made about them. Strange error of 
our infatuated self-love ! Because tho clothes we remember to havo 
seen worn when we were children are now out of fashion, and our 
grandmothers were then old women, we conceive, with magnanimous 
continuity of reasoning, that it must have been much worse three 
hundred years before, and that grace, youth, and beauty aro things 
of modem date — as if nature had ever been old, or the sun had first 
shone on our folly and presumption. Because, in a word tho last 
generation, when tottering oil the stage, were not so active, so 
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sprightly, and so promising as wo were, we begin to imagine that 
people formerly must have crawled about in a feeble, torpid slate, 
like flies in winter, in a sort of dun twilight of the understanding , 
“nor can we think what thoughts they could conceive,’' in the 
absence of all those topics that no agreeably enliven and diversify 
our conversation and literature, mistaking the imperfection ot our 
knowledge for the defect of their organa, a* if it was necessary for 
us to have a register and certificate of their thoughts, or as if, be- 
cause they did not see with our eyes, hear with our ears, and under- 
stand with our understandings, they could hear, see, and understand 
nothing A falser inference could not be drawn, nor one more con- 
trary to the maxims and cautions of a wise humanity “ 'Think,* 
Bays Shafespeare, the prompter of good and truo feelings, " there s 
livers out of Britain * So there have been thinkers, and great and 
sound ones, before our time They had the same capacities that we 
have, sometimes greater motives for their exertion, and, for the 
most part, the same subject-matter to work upon. What we learn 
from nature, we may hope to do as well as they , what we learn 
from them, we may in general expect to do worse What is, I think, 
as likely as anything to cure ns of this overweening admiration of 
the present and nnnungled contempt for past tunes Is the looking 
»t the finest old pictures at Raphaels heads, at Titian's faces, at 
Claudes landscapes We have there the evidence of the sens <*» 


without the alterations of opinion or disguise of language We 
them see the blood circulate through the veins (long before it was 
known that it did so), the same red and white " by Nature's own 
sweet and cunning hand laid on,* the same thoughts passing through 
the mind and seated on the bps, the same blue eky and glittering 
winny vales, “ where Pan, knit with the Graces and the Hours m 
dance, leads on the eternal spring" And we begin to fee! that 
nature and the mind of man are not a thing of yesterday, as we had 
been led to suppose, and that "there are more things in heaven 
earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy * Or grant that we 
to tT-^’ i*' rsspecta, in a uniformly progressive ratio, and 
tore ofGe m ttl8 foundation of other men's knowledge, »9 

bounds ! ° f 8aenC8 40(1 ®pcoulative inquiry, where, by going often 
There is nc^t generaI 6 ronn d, certain general conclusions have been 
which wouldft m ^ Eun >ber of persons reasoning on a given sub- 
ment, to the pf 1 laat l ”* n t T OQ “d Iong-eetabbshed error 
think of thoed v does Bot a PPV to eases of individual power and 
as labouring n Jwf ill,0n °* thlE S s ^de, in which wa are still to 
not havmgthe W ^ cb T e ““ ^ ho P® to ^ ld 

\ head of thought and experience ^Ne art 
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quite wrong in supposing (as we are apt to do) that we can plead 
an exclusive 'title to wit and wisdom, to taste and genius, as the 
net produce and clear reversion of the age we live in, and that all 
we have to do to be great is to despise those who have gone before 
ns as nothing. . . . 

It is the present fashion to speak with veneration of old English 
literature ; but the homage we pay to it is more akin to the rites 
of superstition than the worship of true religion. Our faith is 
doubtful, our love cold, our knowledge little or none. We now and 
then repeat the names of some of the old writers by rote ; but we 
are shy of looking into their works. Though we seem disposed to 
think highly of them, and to give them every credit for a masculine 
and original vein of thought, as a matter of literary courtesy and 
enlargement of taste, we are afraid of coming to the proof, as too 
great a trial of our candour and patience. We regard tho enthusi- 
astic admiration of these obsolete authors, or a desire to make 
proselytes to a belief in their extraordinary merits, as an amiable 
weakness, a pleasing delusion, and prepare to listen to some favourite 
passage that may be referred to in support of this singular taste 
with an incredulous smile ; and are in no small pain for the result 
of the hazardous experiment, feeling much the same awkward con- 
descending disposition to patronise these first crude attempts at 
poetry and lispings of the Muse as when a fond parent brings for- 
ward a bashful child to make a display of its wit or learning. We 
hope the best, put a good face on the matter, but are sadly afraid 
the thing cannot answer. Dr. Johnson said of these writers gener- 
ally, that “they were sought after because they were scarce, and 
would not have been scarce had they been much esteemed.” His 
decision is neither true history nor sound criticism. They were 
esteemed, and they deserved to he so. 

One cause that might be pointed out here as having contributed 
to tho long-continued neglect of our earlier writers lies in the very 
nature of our academic institutions, which unavoidably neutralises 
a taste for the productions of native genius, estranges the mind 
from the history of our own literature, and makes it in each succes- 
sive ago hke a hook sealed. The Greek and Roman classics are a 
sort of privileged text-hooks, the standing order of the day, in a 
university education, and leave little leisure for a competent ac- 
quaintance with or due admiration of a whole host of able writers 
of our own, who are suffered to moulder in obscurity on the shelves 
of our libraries, with a decent reservation of one or two top-names, 
that aro cried up for form’s sake, and to save the national character. 
Thus we keep a few of these always ready in capitals, and strike off 
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the rest, to proven* the tendency to a superfluous population in the 
republic of letter* , in other words, to prevent tho writers from be- 
coming more nnmerona than the readers. The ancients are become 
effete in this respect they no longer increase and multiply , or, if 
they have imitators among os, no one is etpected to read, anti still 
less to admire, them. It is not possible that the learned professors 
and tho reading pnbbc should clash m tins way, or necessary far 
them to use any precautions against each other Bat it 13 not the 
same with the living languages, where there is danger of being over- 
whelmed by the crowd of competitors, and pedantry hu combined 
with ignorance to cancel their unsatisfied claim*. 


We affect to wonder at Shakspeare and one or two more of that 
period, as solitary instances upon record, whereas it is our own 
dearth of information that makes tho waste , for there w no time 
more populous of intellect or more prolific of intellectual wealth 
than tho one we are speaking of Shakspeare did Dot look open him- 
self in this light, as a sort of monster of poetical genius, or on his 
con tempo ran os as “less than smallest dwarfs," when ho speaks with 
tree, not false, modesty of himself and them and of his wayward 
thoughts, •desiring this mans art, and that man’s scope." We 
fancy that there were no such men that could either add to or take 
anything away from him, but such there were He indeed ovei- 
i he ftdtmratl0n of posterity, bat he does it 
^ tbB 2 s * m whjch he He towered above 

. , ’ 10 ‘ *h*pe and gesture proudly eminent, "but ho was 

ful and beanhftii ^ tane * fc ' t ^ 10 ■tr’ODgest, the most grace- 

£ 14 ™ * common a noble brood. 
' ™“°‘ aomethmg sacred and aloof from the vulgar herd of 
Si 1 ? 1 ! Ws ™ th Nature and the circumstance of the 
in kmd. bnt “Sashed from his immediate contemporaries, not 
“otToi a el? M ^ “ d F*** 0f He did 

****'* b * belonged to a class or 

wrenched from > li ^ tun . nor could he have been 

wrenched from hia place, m the edifice of which he wa* con- 

***“2 in,nry te lums * ]I and it 1& 
dwelt apart” Th, *onl was like a star, and 

who ceSw St5 an ° t ** Wlth “T propriety of Shakspeare, 
«< bnght ImmnanTand 
argumentTsatf r' Sf 3 ^ of the heavens." If we allow, for 
C ilKS J* *»**•. **>* » totter), that he was m 
more dramatic ^ceUerK^^tbft” **?., to £ ether > tLere v ** 

^ that » s iszszstkii: 
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united strength, would hardly make ono Shakspeare, certain it is 
that all his successors would not make half a one. With the excep- 
tion of a single writer, Otway, and of a single play of his (" Venice 
Preserved”), there is nobody in tragedy and dramatic poetry (I 
do not here speak of coined)') to be compared to the great men of 
the age of Shakspoare and immediately after. They are a mighty 
phalanx of kindred spirits closing liim round, moving in the same 
orbit, and impelled by the same causes in their whirling and 
eccentric career. They had the same faults and the same excel- 
lences ; the same strength and depth and richness ; the same truth 
of character, passion, imagination, thought, and language, thrown, 
heaped, massed together without careful polishing or exact method, 
but poured out in unconcerned profusion from the lap of Nature 
and Genius in boundless and unrivalled magnificence. The sweet- 
ness of Decker, the thought of Marston, the gravity of Chapman, 
tlio grace of Fletcher and his young-eyed wit, Jonson’s learned 
sock, the flowing vein of Middleton, Heywood’s ease, the pathos of 
Webster, and Marlowo’s deep designs, add a double lustre to the 
sweetness, thought, gravity, grace, wit, artless nature, copiousness, 
ease, pathos, and sublime conceptions of Shakspeare’s Muse. They 
are indeed tlio scale by which we can best ascend to the true know- 
ledge and love of him. Our admiration of them does not lessen 
our relish for him, but, on the contrary, increases and confirms it. 
For such an extraordinary combination and development of fancy 
and genius many causes may be assigned ; and we may seek for the 
cliief of them in religion, in politics, in the circumstances of the 
time, the recent diffusion of letters, in local situation, and in tlio 
character of the men who adorned that period, and availed them- 
selves so nobly of the advantages placed within their reach. 

I shall here attempt to give a general sketch of these causes, and 
of the manner in which they operated to mould and stamp the 
poetry of the country at the period of which I have to trea , 
independently of incidental and fortuitous causes, for whi ^ ero 
is no accounting, but which, after all, have often the greatest s are 
in determining the most important results. _ 

The first cause I shall mention ns contributing to is 
effect was the Deformation, which had just then taken place. This 

— * «*•» 


throughout Europe. The effect of the concussion «» «««£» ™ 
the shock was greatest in this country. PP ' Q , . oround 

grown, intolerable abuses of centuries at a °’T ’ ^ t j 1B 

from under the feet of bigoted faith and slavish obedience , and 
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ioar and dashing of opinions, loosened from their accustomed hold, 
muht he heard like the noise of an angry sea, and has never yet 
subsided Germany Erst broke the spell of misbegotten fear, and 
gave the watchword , but England joined the shoot, ana echoed 
it back with her island voice, from her thousand difla ard craggy 
shores, m a longer and a louder strain With that cry the genua 
of Great Britain rose, and threw down the gauntlet to the nations. 
There was a mighty fermentation the waters were out, public 
ojun.on waa in a stale of projection Liberty was held out to ah 
to think and speak the ttuth Men's brains were busy , their spirits 
stirring , their hearts full , and their hands not idle. Their eyes 
were opened to expect the greatest things, and their ears burned 
with curiosity and zeal to know the troth, that tho truth might 
nuke them free The death-blow which had been struck at scarlet 
vice and bloated hypocrisy loosened their tongues, and made the 
talismans and love-tokens of Popish superstition, with which, she 
had beguiled her followers and committed abominations with the 
people, fall harmless from their necks. 

The translation of the Bible was the chief engine in tho great 
work. It threw open, by a secret epnng, the rich treasures of 
religion and morality, which had been there locked up as in a 
shnno It revealed the visions of tho prophets, and conveyed tiia 
lessons of inspired teachers (such they were thought) to the meanest 
of tho people It gave them a common interest in the common 
cause Their hearts burnt within them as they road. It gave a. 
mind to the people, by giving them Common subjects of thought 
and feeling. It cemented their union of character and sentiment, 


it created endless diversity and collision of opinion They found 
objects to employ their faculties, and a motive in the magnitude 
of the consequences attached to them, to exert the utmost eager- 
ness in the pursuit of truth, and the most danng inttepdity m 
maintaining it Religious controversy sharpens the understanding 
by the subtlety and remoteness of the topics it discusses, and 
braces the will by their infinite importance Wo perceive in the 
history of this ptnod a n<rvous masculine intellect No levity, 
no feebleness, no indifference , or if here were, it is a relaxation 
from the intense activity which gi * tone to its general character 
ut there is a gravity approaching to piety , a seriousness of impres- 
sion, a conscientious seventy of argument, an habitual fervour and 
enthusiasm in their mode of handling almost every subject The 
, f of the schoolmen were sharp and subtle enough , but they 
wanted interest and grandeur, and were, besides, confined to a few 
they did not affix-t the general mass of the community But the 
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I 3 iblo was thrown open to all ranks and conditions “to run and 
read,” with its wonderful Table of Contents from Genesis to the 
Revelation?. Every village in England would present the scone so 
well described in Burns’s “ Cotter’s Saturday Night." I cannot think 
that all this varioty and weight of knowledge could be thrown in all 
at once upon the mind of a peoplo, and not make some impression 
upon it, the traces of which might bo discerned in the manners and 
literature of tho ago. For to leavo more disputable points, and 
take only the historical parte of tho Old Testament, or the moral 
sentiments of tho Now, there is nothing liko them in the power of 
exciting awe and admiration, or of riveting sympathy. We see 
what Milton has made of tho account of the Creation, from tho 


manner in which he has treated it, imbued and impregnated with 
the spirit of tho time of which we speak. Or what is there equal 
(in that romantic interest and patriarchal simplicity which goes to 
the heart of a country, and rouses it, as it were, from its lair in 
wastes and wildernesses) to the story of Joseph and his Brethren, 
of Rachel and Laban, of Jacob's Dream, of Ruth and Boaz, tho 
descriptions in the Book of Job, the deliverance of tho Jews out of 
Egypt, or the account of thoir captivity and return from Babylon ? 
Thoro is in all these parte of the Scripture, and numberless more 
of the same kind, to pass over the Orphic hymns of David, the pro- 
phetic denunciations of Isaiah, or tho gorgeous visions of Eze 0 , 
on originality, a vastness of conception, a depth and ton emess o 
feeling, and a touching simplicity in the mode of narration, w c 1 
ho who does not feel need bo made of no "penetrable • 
is something in the character of Christ, too (leaving religi ous ai 1 
quite out of the question), of more sweetness an 
more likely to work a change ig the mind o m , J rather 
plation of its idea alone, than any to be found in ’ rj ’ ., 

actual or feigned. This character is that of a subhme ^namty, 
eu cli as was never seen on earth before nrn sine . 
manifestly both in His words and actions. ee unspeakable 
ing the disciples’ feet the night before e *\, ' meanne ss, and all 
instance of humility and love, above all a , ^ occa sion: "My 

pride, and in tho leave He took of t ■ em ^ cannot give, 

peace I give unto you; that peace v. that “they should 

give I unto you;” and in His last "^f 0 ’ f His behaLir on 
love one anothor.” Who can rend 6a]( j « Woman, behold 

tho cross, when, turning to His mo e /, T3 e j, 0 ]d thy mother,” and 
thy son,” and to the disciple John, Us 0Tm home,” without 
" from that hour that disciple 0 ^ jjis treatment of 

having Ids heart smote within him ? Wa 
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the woman taken in adultery, and in His excuse for the ■woman, who 
poured precious ointment on His garment as an offering of devotion 
and love, which u here aU in all His religion was the religion of the 
heart We see it in His discourse with the disciples as they walked 
together towards Emmaos, when their heart* burned within them, 
in Hu Sermon from the Mount, in His parable of the Good Samari- 
tan, and m that of the Prodigal Son — in every act and word of His 
hfe a grace, a mildness, a dignity and love, a patience and wisdom 
worthy of the Son of God. His whole life and being were imbued, 
steeped in this word, Aanly, it was the spring, the well-head from 
which every thought and feeling gushed into act, and it was this 
th3t breathed a mild gloiy from His face m that last agony upon 
the cross, “ when the meek baviour bowed His head and died," pray- 
ing for His enemies He was the first true teacher of morality , for 
He alone conceived the idea of a pure humanity He redeemed man 
from the worship of that idol, self, and instructed him by precept 
and example to love his neighbour a, himself, to forgive our enemieB, 
to do good to those that cumo ns and despitefolly use us He taught 
the love of good for the sake of good, without regard to personal or 
sinister views, and wade the affections of the heart the aole seat of 
morality instead of the pnde of the understanding or the atenmeas 
0 the w ‘“- / n M»wenng the question, “ Who is our neighbour?" 
” °r°_j 0 B rr ^ m of OUr assistance, and whoso wounds we 
T. S ^ baa 4 ^ ne more tumaoise the thoughts and tome 

tb “> *a who have tried to refoS, and benefit 
do rrvvf iwx-> 8 TCl ^ ° f abstract benevolence, of the desire to 
do good because another wants otir services, and of mrardmg the 
“ ilr ' U ” •**“« °f one oonJSpS, i. 
gl SJfya.y .-V.XW cod, or men. It yj "to It. 

2d If k, '? ld ' 0 tl “ Gtotofoolutoto” B, amt. 

Creek* or Rnnr T °n^ '“mndenng other*, but as they were 

STS * nTS “f *"• *"»* “ fc-kj ortm. fiuto. 

vatiue, T W vtj r M pnmted from them by fiemr »nti- 

SX'r. ff". 7" “« «t politic! m4m» , tl.™ 

5 TStaS’S ' “'i' »««« to endnro pun 

heart of a oation £Wcelrs a softness coming over the 

and drop off." It ho., * lrr ' u '"-“dm that fenen and harden it melt 

of rolZfm , .eW^'±*I’>“ I * H ” *> I»* - !•*<-» 

u doe. not tatlTTL^S 0 ® “* P> ” r 1T “ ■“'» “f 
clay tempered with n*. !? , 8tee or garble, hut flesh and blood. 

The XT* “ •““« « f tte «*•' 

wospei was fimt preached to the poor, for it consulted the* 
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wants and interests, not its own pride and arrogance It first pro- 
mulgated the equality of mankind in the community of duties and 
benefits. It denounced the iniquities of the chief priests and Phari- 
sees, and declared itself at variance with principalities and powers, 
for it sympathises not with the oppressor hut the oppressed. It 
first abolished slavery, for it did not consider the power of the will 
to inflict injury as clothing it with a right to do so. Its law is 
good, not power. It at the same time tended to wean the mind 
from the grossness of sense, and a particle of its divine flame was 
lent to brighten and purify the lamp of love ! 

There have been persons who, being sceptics as to the Divine 
mission of Christ, having taken an unaccountable prejudice to His 
doctrines, and have been disposed to deny the merit of His character; 
but this was not the feeling of the great men in the age of Elizabeth 
(whatever might bo their belief), one of whom says of Him, with a 
boldness equal to its piety : 

** The best of men 

That e'er wore earth about Him was a sufferer ; 

A soft, moek, patient, humble, tranquil spint j 

Tho first true gentleman that over breathed." 


This was old honest Decker, and the lines ought to embalm his 
memory to every one who has a sense either of religion, or philosophy, 
or humanity, or true genius. Nor can I help thinking that wo may 
discern the traces of the influence exerted by religious faith in the 
spirit of the poetry of the age of Elizabeth, in the means of exciting 
terror and pity, in the delineation of the passions of grief, remorse, 
love, sympathy, the sense of shame, in the fond desires, the longings 
after immortality, in the heaven of hope and the abyss of despair it 
lays open to us. 

The literature of this age, then, I would say, was strong y in- 
fluenced (among other causes), first by the spirit of Christianity, an 


secondly by the spirit of Protestantism. 

The effects of the Reformation on politics and philosophy may 
be seen in the writings and history of the next and of the o °'™ 1 £ 
ages. They are still at work, and will continue to bo so. 8 
effects on the poetry of the time were chiefly confined to t e 
ing of tho character, and giving a powerful impulse to 10 111 
of the country. The immediate use or application tha was > n> 
religion to subjects of imagination and fiction was no ( 
obvious ground of separation) so direct or frequen as 
was made of the classical and romantic literature. _ , 

For much about tho same time, the rich and fascina B . 
the Greek «md Roman mythology, and those of the rom 
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02 till they act m masses We art not forward to express our 
feetogs, and therefore they do not come from oa till they force 
their way in the meet impetuous eloquence Oar language is, aa 
it were, to begin anew, and we male use of the most singular and 
boldest combinations to explain ourselves Our wit cornea from us, 
“ like birdlime, brains and alt* We pay too little attention to 
lorn and method, leave our works in an unfinished elate, but etill 
the materials we work m are solid and of Nature’s mint , we do not 
deal m counterfeits We both under and over do, but we keep an 
eye to the prominent features, the main chance We are more for 
weight than show , care only about what interests ourselves, instead 
of trying to impose upon others by plausible appearances, and are 
obstinate and intractable in not conforming to common rules, by 
which many arrive at their ends with half the real waste of thought 
and trouble We neglect all but the principal object, gather our 
force to make a great blow, bring it down, and relapse into sluggish- 
ness and indifference again, if tit mam ruprrabot opui cannot be said 
of us We may be accused of grossness, but not of fhmsmesfl, of 
extravagance, but not of affectation, of want of art and refinement, 
hut not of a want of truth and nature. Our literature, in a word, 
is Gothic and grotesque, unequal and irregular, not cast in a 
previous mould, nor of one uniform texture, but of great weight 
in the whole, and of incomparable value m the best parts. J t aim* 
at an excess of beauty or power, hit* or misses, and is either very 
good indeed or absolutely good for nothing This character applies 
m particular to our literature in the age of Fliz&beth, which is its 
best period, before the introduction of a rage for French rules and 
French models, for, whatever may be the value of our own orig in al 
style of composition, there can be neither offence nor presumption 
in saying, that it is at least better than our second-hand imitations 
of others. Our understanding (such aa it is and must remain to 
be good for anything) is not a thoroughfare for commonplaces, 
smooth as the palm of ones hand, but full of knotty points and 
jutting excrescences, rough, uneven, overgrown with brambles , and 
1 like this aspect of the mind (as some one said of the country), 
w'ere nature keeps a good deal of the soil in her own hands. 
Pnhaps the genius of our poetry ha* more of Pan than of Apollo, 
“ but Pan is a god, Apollo is no more 1" 


I* remains for me to 


WEBSTER AND DECKER. 


these t»o wrters 7 do not know 


say samethmgref Webster aud Decker Pot 


how to show my regard and admire- 
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tion sufficiently. Noble-minded Webster, gentle-hearted Decker, 
how may I hope to “express ye unblamed,” and repay to your 
neglected manes some part of the debt of gratitude I owe for proud 
and soothing recollections ? I pass by the “ Appius and Virginia ” of 
the former, which is, however, a good, sensible, solid tragedy, cast 
in a framework of the most approved models, with little to blame 
or praise in it, except the affecting speech of Appius to Virginia just 
before he kills her ; as well as Decker’s “ Wonder of a Kingdom,” his 
Jacomo Gentili, that truly ideal character of a magnificent patron, 
and Old Eortunatus and his Wishing-cap, which last has the idle 
garrulity of age, with the freshness and gaiety of youth still upon 
its cheek and in its heart. These go into the common catalogue, 
and are lost in tho crowd; but Webster’s “ Vittoria Corombona” I 
cannot so soon part with ; and old honest Decker’s Signor Orlando 
Friscobaldo I shall never forget 1 I became only of late acquainted 
with this last-mentioned worthy character, but the bargain between 
us is, 1 trust, for life. We sometimes regret that we had not sooner 
met with characters hko these, that seem to raise, revive, and give 
a new zest to our being. Vain the complaint I We Bhould never 
have known their value if we had not known them always: they 
are old, very old acquaintance, or we should not recognise them at 
first sight. We only find in books what is already written within 
“ the red-leaved tables of our hearts.” The pregnant materials are 
there; “the pangs, the internal pangs are ready; and poor humanity’s 
afflicted will struggling in vain with ruthless destiny.” But the 
reading of fine poetry may indeed open the bleeding wounds, or pour 
balm and consolation into them, or sometimes even close them up 
for ever I . . . 

THE EARLY DRAMATISTS— APOSTROPHE. 

... In short, the great characteristic of the elder dramatic writers 
is, that there is nothing theatrical about them. In reading them you 
only think how the persons into whose mouths certain sentiments 
aro put would have spoken or looked : in reading Dryden and others 
of that school you only think, as the authors themselves seem to 
have done, how they would bo ranted on the stage by some buskined 
hero or tragedy-queen. In this respect, indeed, some of his more 
obscure contemporaries have the advantage over Shakspeare himsolf, 
inasmuch as we have never seen their works represented on the 
stage ; and there is no stage-trick to remind us of it. The characters 
of their heroes have not been cut down to fit into the prompt-boo", 
nor have we ever seen their names flaring in the play-bills in sm 
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or large capitals I do not mean to speak disrespectfully of the 
etago , but I think still higher of nature, and next to that, of hooka 
They are the nearest to our thoughts they wmd into the heart , 
the poet’s versa slides into the current of our blood. "We read them 
when young , we remember them when old IVe read there of what 
has happened to others , we feel that it has happened to ourselves 
They are to be had everywhere cheap and good We breathe but 
the air of books we owe everything to their authors, on this side 
barbarism , and we pay them easily with contempt while bring, and 
with an epitaph when dead! Michael Ang elo is beyond the Alps, 
Mrs Siddona has left the stage, and us to mourn her loss Were 
it not so, there are neither picture-galleries nor thea tree-royal on 
Salisbury Plain, where I write this , but here, even here, with a few 
old authors, I can manage to get through the summer or the winter 
months without ever knowing what it is to feel ennui. They sit 
with me at breakfast , they walk out with me before dinner After 
a long walk through unfrequented tracks, after starting the hare 
from the fern, or hearing the wing of the raven rustling above my 
bead, or being greeted by the woodman’s “stem good-night," as he 
strikes into his narrow homeward path, I can “ take mine ease at 
mine inn,” beside the blazing hearth, and ahake hands with Signor 
Orlando Frtscobaldo, as the oldest acquaintance I have Ben 
Jonson, learned Chapman.Master Webster, and Master Heywood are 
there, and seated round, discourse the silent hours away Shakspeare 
is there himself, not in Cibbers managers coat Spenser is hardly 
yet returned from a ramble through the woods, or is concealed 
behind a group of nymphs, fawns, and satyrs Milton lies on the 
table, as on an altar, never taken up or laid down without reverence. 
Lyl/a Endymion sleeps with the moon, that shines m at the window, 
and a breath of wind stirring at a distance seems a sigh from the 
tree under which he grew old Faustus disputes in one corner of 
the room with fiendish faces, and reasons of divine astrology Bella- 
front soothea Hatheo, Yittona triumphs over her judges, and old 
Chapman repeats one of the hymns of Homer, in his own fine trans- 
lation 1 I should have no objection to pass my life in this manner 
out of the world, not thinking of it, nor it of me neither abused 
by my enemies nor defended by my fnenda , careless of tho future, 
but sometimes dreaming of the past, which might as well be for- 
gotten Mr Wordsworth has expressed this sentiment well (perhaps 
I have borrowed it from hurt) 

* Books, dreams, are each a world , and books w« know 
Are a substantial world, both pore and good 
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Bound these, with tendrils strong os flesh and blood. 

Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 

Two shall be named pre-eminently dear, 

The gentle lady married to the Moor, 

And heavenly Una with her milk-white lamb. 

Blessings be with them and eternal praise, 

The poets, who on earth have made us heira 
Of truth and pure delight in deathless lays. 

Oh, might my name be number’d among tbeirs, 

Then gladly would I end my mortal days ! ” 

I have no sort of pretension to join in the concluding wish of the 
iast stanza; but I trust the writer feels that this aspiration of his 
early and highest ambition is already not unfulfilled 1 

BACON. 

Bacon lias been called (and justly) one of the wisest of mankind. 
The word wisdom characterises him more than any other. It was 
not that he did so much himself to advance the knowledge of man 
or nature, as that he saw what others had done to advance it, and 
what was still wanting to its full accomplishment. He stood upon 
the high vantage-ground of genius and learning, and traced, “as 
in a mop the voyage r his course,” the long devious march of human 
intellect, its elevations and depressions, its windings and its errors. 
He had a “ large discourse of reason, looking before and after.” He 
had made an exact and extensive surrey of human acquirements : 
he took the gauge and meter, the depths and soundings of the 
human capacity. He was master of the comparative anatomy of 
the mind of man, of the balance of power among the different facul- 
ties. Ee had thoroughly investigated and carefully registered the 
steps and processes of his own thoughts, with their irregularities 
and failures, their liabilities to wrong conclusions, either from the 
difficulties of the subject or from moral causes, from prejudice, in- 
dolence, vanity, from conscious strength or weakness ; and he applied 
this self-knowledge on a mighty scale to the general advances or 
retrograde movements of the aggregate intellect of the world. He 
knew well what the goal and crown of moral and intellectual power 
was, how fax men had fallen short of it, and how they came to miss 
it. He had an instantaneous perception of the quantity of truth 
or good in any given system, and of the analogy of any given result 
or principle to others of the same kind scattered through nature or 
history. His observations take in a larger range, havo more pro- 
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fluidity from the fineness of his tact, and more comprehension from 
the extent of his knowledge, along the line of which bia imagination 
ran with equal celerity and certainty, than any other persons whose 
writings I know He, however, seized upon these results rather by 
intuition than by inference be knew them in their mixed modes 
and combined effects rather than by abstraction or analysis, as he 
explains them to otheis, not by resolving them into their component 
parts and elementary principles, so much as by illustrations drawn 
from other things operating m He manner and producing similar 
results, or as he himself has finely expressed jt, “by the same 
footsteps of Nature treading or pnntmg upon several subjects or 
matters ” He had great sagacity of observation, solidity of judg- 
ment, and scope of fancy , m this resembling Plato and Burke, that 
ho was a popular philosopher and ft philosophical dec! aimer His 
writings havo the gravity of prose with the fervour and vividness of 
poetry His sayings have the effect of axioms, are at once striking 
and self-evident He views objects from the greatest height, and 
his reflections require a sublimity in proportion to their profundity, 
as in deep wells of water we see the sparkling of the highest fixed stars 
The chain of thought reaches to the centre, and ascends the brightest 
heaven of invention. Reason in him works like an instinct, and bis 


slightest suggestions carry the force of conviction His opinions are 
judicial His induction of particulars is alike wonderful for learning 
and vivacity, for curiosity and dignity, and an all-pervading intellect 
binds the whole together m a graceful and pleasing form. Hts style 
is equally sharp and sweet, flowing and pithy, condensed and ex- 
pansive, expressing volumes in a sentence, or amplifying ft angle 
thought into pages of nch, glowing, and delightful eloquence He 
had great liberality from seeing the various aspects of things (there 
was nothing bigoted or intolerant or exclusive about him), and yet 
he had firmness and decision from feeling their weight and conse- 
quences His character was, then, an amazing insight into the limits 
of human knowledge and acquaintance with the landmarks of human 
mtellect, so as to trace its past lustory or point out the path to 
future inquirers , but when he quits the ground of contemplation of 
what others hare done or KAndone to project himself into future 
tam™. h. orwns l. 

Ha, ataaEthwu m ,« • V t „ 

7.' t f de !' °* “ ■ »' — » H.UM atnctly 

f the principal pioneer m the march 

online ^as completed the education and dis- 

**»"**“ 01 truth, by explaining all 
the impedimenta or furtherances that can be applied to it or cleared 
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out of its way. In a word, ho was ono of tlio greatest men this 
country has to boast, and his name deserves to stand, whore it is 
generally placed, by tho side of those of our greatest writers, whothor 
we consider tho varioty, tho strength, or splendour of his faculties, 
for ornament or use. . . . 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 

Sir Thomas Browjte and Bishop Taylor woro two prose-writers 
in the succeeding ago, who, for pomp and copiousness of style, might 
he compared to Bacon. In all other respects they wero opposed to 
him and to one another. As Bacon seemed to bend all liis thoughts 
to tho prnctico of life, and to bring homo the light of science to "tho 
bosoms and businesses of men,” Sir Thomas Browne seemed to bo 
of opinion that tho only business of life wns to think, and that tho 
proper object of speculation wns, by darkening knowledge, to breed 
moro speculation, and “find no end in wandering mazes lost.” Ho 
chose the incomprehensible and impracticable ns almost tho only 
subjects fit for a lofty and lasting contemplation, or for the oxerciso 
of a solid faith. He cried out for an o/i alhludo beyond tho heights 
of revelation, and posed himself with apocryphal mysteries, ns tho 
pastime of his leisure hours. Ho pushes a question to tho utmost 
verge of conjecture, that he may repose on tho certninty of doubt : 
and ho removes an object to the greatest distance from him, that 
he may take a high and abstracted interest in it, consider it in its 
relation to the sum of things, not to himself, and bewilder his un- 
derstanding in tho universality of its nature and tho inscrutable- 
ness of its origin. His is the sublime of indifferenco ; a passion for 
tho abstruse and imaginary. Ho turns the world round for his 
amusement, as if it was a globe of pasteboard. He looks down on 
sublunary affairs as if ho had taken his station in ono of tho planets. 
The antipodes are next-door neighbours to him, and doomsday is 
not far off. With a thought he embraces both tho poles ; tho march 
of his pen is over the great divisions of geography and chronology. 
Nothing touches him nearer than humanity. Ho feels that he is 
mortal only in the decay of nature and the dust of long-forgotten 
tombs. The finite is lost in the infinite. The orbits of tho heavenly 
bodies or the history of empires are to him but a point in time or a 
speck in the universe. The gieat Platonic year revolves in ono of 
Ids periods. Naturo is too little for tho grasp of his style. Ho 
scoops an antithesis out of fabulous antiquity, and rakes up on 
epithet from tho sweepings of chaos. It is ns if his books had 
dropped from the clouds, or as if Prior Bacon’s head could speak 
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He stands on the edge of the world of ecnso and reason, and gams a 
vertigo by looking down at impossibilities and chimeras. Or he busies 
himself with the mysteries of the Cabala or the enclosed secrets 
of the heavenly quincunxes, as children are amused with tales o! 
the nursery The passion of curiosity (the only passion of child- 
hood) bad in him survived to old age, and had superannuated hia 
other faculties He moralises and grows pathetic on a mere idle 
fancy of his own, as if thought and being were the same, or as if 
"all this world were one glonoua he" For ft thing to have ever 
had a name is sufficient warrant to entitle it to respectful belief, 
and to invest it with sD the rights of a subject and its predicates. 
He is superstitious, but not bigoted to him all religions are much 
the same, and ho says that he should not like to hare lived in the 
time of Christ and the apostles, as it would have rendered his faith 
too gross and palpable His gossiping egotism and personal char- 
acter have been preferred unjustly to Montaigne s Ha had no 
personal character at all, but the peculiarity of reaolnng all the 
other elements of hia being mto thought, and of trying experiments 
on his own nature in an exhausted receiver of idle and unsatisfactory 
speculations All that he “ differences himself by,” to use his own 
expression, is this moral and physical indifference In describing 
hims elf, he deals only m negatives He says he has neither pre- 
judices nor antipathies to manners, habits, cbmate, food, to persons 
or things, they were alike acceptable to him, as they afforded new 
topics for reflection, and he even professes that he could never 
bnng himself heartily to hate the devil. He owns m one place of 
the “ Religio Media,” that "he could be content if the species were 
continued like trees,” and yet he declares that this was from no 
aversion to love, or beauty, or harmony , and the reasons he assigns 
to prove the orthodoxy of his taste in this rrepect is, that he was 
an admirer of the music of the spheres 1 He tells us that ha often 
composed a comedy in his sleep It would be cunoua to know the 
subject or the texture of the plot It must have been something 
like Nabbes s “Mask of Microcosmus ,” of which the dramatu per'tmce 
have been already given , or else a misnomer, like Dante s “ Divine 
Comedy of Heaven, Hell, and Purgatory ” He was twice married, as 
if to show ha disregard even for his own theory , and he had a hand 
in the execution of some old women for witchcraft, 1 suppose, to 
keep a decorum in absurdity, and to indulge an agreeable horror at 
his own fantastical revenes on the occasion In a word, his mind 
seemed to converse chiefly with the intelligible forms, the spectral 
apparitions of things , he delighted in the preternatural and vision- 
ary, and he only existed at the circumference of his nature Be 
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bad tbs most intense consciousness of contradictions and nonenti- 
ties, and he decks them out in the pride and pedantry of words as 
if they were the attire of his proper person : the categories hang 
about his neck like the golden chain of knighthood, and he “ walks 
gowned ” in the intricate folds and sweeping drapery of dark sayings 
and impenetrable riddles ! . . . 

JEREMY TAYLOR. 

Jeremy Taylor was a writer as different from Sir Thomas Browne 
as it was possible for one writer to be from another. He was a 
dignitary of the Church, and except in matters of casuistry and con- 
troverted points, could not be supposed to enter upon speculative 
doubts or give a loose to a sort of dogmatical scepticism. He bad 
less thought, less “ stuff of the conscience,” less “ to give us pause,” 
in his impetuous oratory, but he had equal fancy — not the same 
vastness and profundity, but more richness and beauty, more warmth 
and tenderness. He is as rapid, as flowing and endless, as the other 
is stately, abrupt, and concentrated. The eloquence of the one is 
like a river, that of the other is more like an aqueduct. The one is 
as sanguine as the other is saturnine in the temper of his mind. 
Jeremy Taylor took obvious and admitted truths for granted, and 
illustrated them with an inexhaustible display of new and enchant- 
ing imagery. Sir Thomas Browne talks in sum-totals: Jeremy 
Taylor enumerates all the particulars of a subject. He gives every 
aspect it will bear, and never “ cloys with sameness.” EEs charac- 
teristic is enthusiastic and delightful amplification. Sir Thomas 
Browne gives the beginning and end of things, that you may judge 
of their place and magnitude : Jeremy Taylor describes their quali- 
ties and texture, and enters into all the items of the debtor and 
creditor account between life and death, grace and nature, faith and 
good works He puts his heart into his fancy. He does not pretend 
to annihilate the passions and pursuits of mankind in the pride of 
philosophic indifference, hut treats them as serious and momentous 
things, warring with conscience and the sonl’s health, or furnishing 
the means of grace and hopes of glory. In bis writings, the frail 
stalk of human life reclines on the bosom of eternity. His “ Holy 
Living and Dying ” is a divine pastoral. He writes to the faithful 
followers of Christ, as the shepherd pipes to his flock. He introduces 
touching and heartfelt appeals to familiar life; condescends to men 
of low estate ; and his pious page blushes with modesty and beauty. 
His stylo is prismatic. It unfolds the colours of the rainbow; it 
floats like the bubble through the air; it is like innumerable dew- 
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drops that glitter on the ieeo of nornmj, and tremble as theT glitter 
He does not dig his way underground, bat slides upon ice, bore eon 
the winged car of fancy The discing tight he throws upon objects 
is lie an aurora borealis, playing betwixt heaven and earth 


Where pare Nwnrf • f»Sry basis arise. 

And fnaged with rose* TeogUo roll* St* ftrwm." 


His exhortations to piety and virtue are a gay memento men Be 
mwa up deathVheada and amaranthine flowers , makes Ida a pro- 
cession to the grave, but crowns it with gaudy garlands, and “ rains 
aacnfccial roses " on its path. In a word, his writings are more like 
fins poetry than any other prose whatever, they ere a choral tong 
m praise of virtue, and a hpnn to the Spint of the Universe. 


CONCLUSION 

I HJ.VB done and if I have done no better, the fault has been 
in me, not in the subject My liking to this grew with my know- 
ledge of it , hut so did my anxiety to do it justice I somehow felt 
it as a point of honour not to make my bearers think less b.gWy 
of some of these old writers than I myself did of them. If I have 
praised an author, it was because I liked him if I have quoted a 
passage, it was because it pleased me in the reading if I have 
spoken contemptuously of any one, it has been reluctantly It ts 
no easy task that a writer, even in so humble a class as myself, 
takes upon him , he is scouted and ndiculed if he fads , and if h® 
succeeds the enmity and cavils and malic® with which he is assailed 
are just in proportion to his success He coldness and jealousy 
of ha friends not infrequently keep pace with the rancour of his 
enemies They do not like you a bit the better for f ulfilling the 
good opinion they always entertained of yon. They would wish you 
to bo always promising a great deal, and doing nothing, that they 
may answer tor the performance That shows their sagacity and 
does not hart their vanity An author wastes his time m painful 
study and obscure researches, to gain a little breath of popularity, 
and meets with nothing but vexation and disappointment in 
ninety nine instances out of a hundred , or when he thinks to grasp 
the luckless pnze, finds it not worth the trouble— the perfume of 
a minute, fleetm^ as a shadow, hollow as a sound, "as oftoa got 
without meat as lost without deserving ” He thinks that tho 
attainment of acknowledged excellence will secure him the espree* 
sum of those feelings in others which the image and hope of is 
had excited in his own breast , but instead of that, fca meets witn 
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nothing (or scarcely nothing) but squint - oyed suspicion, idiot 
wonder, and gr innin g scorn. It seems hardly worth while to have 
taken all the pains he has been at for this ! 

In youth we borrow patience from our future years : the spring 
of hope gives us courage to act and suffer. A cloud is upon our 
onward path, and we fancy that all is sunshine beyond it. The 
prospect seems endless, because we do not know the end of it. We 
think that life is long because art is so, and that because we have 
much to do it is well worth doing : or that no exertions can be too 
great, no sacrifices too painful, to overcome the difficulties we have 
to encounter. Life is a continued struggle to be what we are not, 
and to do what we cannot. But as we approach the goal we draw 
in the reins ; the impulse is less, as we have not so far to go : as 
we see objects nearer, we become less sanguine in the pursuit: it 
is not the despair of not attaining, so much as knowing that there 
is nothing worth obtaining, and the fear of having nothing left even 
to wish for, that damps our ardour and relaxes our efforts ; and if 
the mechanical habit did not increase the facility, would, I believe, 
take away all inclination or power to do anything. We stagger 
on the fow remaining paces to the end of our journey ; make per- 
haps one final effort ; and are glad when our task is done 1 


[Talk-Talk, or Original Essays on Men and Manners, 2 vols., 1821-2. Second 
Edition, 1824. Third Edition, 1845-6. Fourth Edition, 1873. Many 
oi these Essays originally appeared in the London Magazine and other 
Periodicals ) 

THE PAST AND FUTURE. 

I have naturally but little imagination, and am not of a very 
sanguine turn of mind. I have some desire to enjoy the present 
good, and some fondness for the past; but I am not at all given to 
building castles in the air, nor to look forward with much confidence 
or hope to the brilliant illusions held out by the future. Hence I 
have perhaps been led to form a theory which is very contrary to 
the common notions and feelings on the subject, and which I will 
here try to explain as well as I can. 

I cannot see, then, any rational or logical ground for that mighty 
difference in the value which mankind generally set upon the past 
and future, as if the one was everything and the other nothin'' f 
of no consequence whatever. On the other hand, I concf’ 

: the past is as real and substantial a part of our beinp- 
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much a bond fide, undeniable consideration in the estimate of human 
We, as the future can possibly be To say that the past js of no 
importance, unworthy of » moment** regard, because »t has gone by 
and is no longer anything, is an argument that cannot bo held to 
any purpose , for if the past has ceased to be, and is therefore to 
be accounted nothing m the scale o! good or evil, the future is yet 
to come, and has never been anything Should any one choose to 
assert that the present only is of any value in a strict and positive 
sense, becauso that alone has a real existence, that we should seize 
tho instant good and give all else to the winds, I can understand 
what ho means (though perhaps he does not himself) , but I cannot 
comprehend how this distinction between that which has s down- 
right and sensible and that which has only a remote and airy exist- 
ence can be applied to establish tho preference of the future over 
the past , for both are in this point of view equally ideal, absolutely 
nothing, except as thoy are conceived of by the mind a eye, and are 
thus rendered present to the thoughts and feelings Nay, the one 
w even more imaginary, a more fantastic creature of the brain than 
the other, and the interest wo take m it more shadowy and gratui- 
tous , for the future, on which we lay so much stress, may never 
come to pass at all, that is, may never be embodied into actual 
existence in the whole course of events, whereas the past has cor 
tainly existed once, has received the stamp of truth, and left an 
image of itself behind It is so far, then, placed beyond the possibility 
of doubt, or ss the poet has it, 

• Those joys aro lodgd beyond the reach of fate " 

It is not, however, attempted to be denied that though the future 
is nothing at present, and has no immediate interest while we are 
speaking, yet it is of the utmost consequence in itself, and of the 
utmost interest to the individual, because it will have a real exist- 
ence, and we have an idea of it as existing m time to come. Well, 
then, the past also has no real existence , the actual sensation and 
the interest belonging to it are both fled, but it ha* had a real 
existc and we can still call up a vivid recollection of it as having 
once been, and therefore, by parity of reasoning, it is not a thing 
perfectly insignificant in itself, nor wholly indifferent to the mind, 
whether it ever was or not Oh no I Far from itl Let us not 
rashly quit our hold upon the past, when perhaps there may bo little 
else left to bind us to existence Is it nothing to have been, and to 
»«ve been happy or miserable? Or is it a matter of no moment to 
sum whether I have been one or tho other? Do I delude myself, 
bad oxciteu icon a shadow or a dream, do I drees np in the gaudy 
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garb of idleness end folly a pure fiction, ■with nothing answering to 
it in tlio universe of things and tho records of truth, when I look 
back with fond delight or with tender regret to that which was 
at ono tirno to mo my all, when I revive tho glowing imago of some 
bright reality, 

'* Tho thoughts ot which can never from roy heart” 1 

Do I then muse on nothing, do I bond my oyes on nothing, when 
I turn back in fancy to “ those suns and skies so pure ’’that lighted 
up my early path? Is it to think of nothing, to set an idle value 
upon nothing, to think of all that has hnppened to mo, and of all 
that can ever interest mo ? Or, to use tho language of a fine poet 
(who is liimsclf among my earliest and not least painful recol- 
lections) : 

" What though tho radiance which was once to bright 
Bo now for evor vanish'd from my sight, 

Though nothing can bring back tho hour 

Of glory in the grass, of splendour in the flow’r 1 ” — 

yet am I mocked with a lie when I venture to think of it ? Or do 
I not drink in and breathe again tho air of heavenly truth when 
1 hut " rotTTice its footsteps, and its skirts far off adore ” ? I cannot 
say with tho same poet : 

“ And fee how dark tho backward stream, 

A Kttlo moment past so smiling ” — 

for it is tho past that gives mo most delight and most assuranco 
of reality. What to me constitutes tho great charm of tho “ Con- 
fessions of Bousscau ” is their turning so much upon this feeling. 
Ho scorns to gather up tho past moments of his being liko drops 
of honey-dow to distil a precious liquor from them : his alternate 
pleasures and pains are the bead-roll that he tells over and piously 
worships ; lie makes a rosary of tho flowers of hope and fancy that 
strewed his earliest years. When he begins tho lost of tho “ Beverics 
of a Solitary Walker," “ II y a axijourd'Lui, jour des PdavfS Finn?, 
cinquar.it mis dtpi.is cue fai premier tu iUoduric iT'oreas," what a 
yearning of the soul is implied in that short sentence ! IV ns nil 
that had happened to him, all that he had thought and felt in that 
s.id interval of time, to lie accounted nothing? Was that long, 
dim, faded roiromc-.t of years happy or miserable — a blank that 
was not to make his eyes fail and his heart, faint within him in try- 
ing to grasp r.ll that had once filled it and that had smeo vanished, 
because it was not a prosper t into futurity? IVns ho wrong in 
finding more to interest him in it than in tho next fifty years — 

I 
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which he did not live to see or if he had what thenP Wo Id 
they have been worth tbwkiDg of compared with tl e t mes of lus 
youth of his first meeting with Madame Ware us with those times 
who! he has traced with such truth and pure delight in our 
hearts tables P Whin all the life of 1 fe was flown ” was he not 
to live the first and boat part of it over aga n and once moro bo 
all tl at ho tl e 1 was ?— Yo woods that crown tl e clear lono brow 
of Norman Co »rt why do I revis t ye so oft ai d fool a soothm n 
co lsciousncss of your i resonce but tl at your h gh topa waving m 
tl o wn <1 recall to mo the honrs and years that are for ever fled 
that yo renew m ceaseless murmurs the story of long-cherished 
1 opes and b tter disappo ntment that m your solitudes and tangled 
wilds I can wander and lose myself as I wander on and am lost m 
t) o solitude of my own heart and that as your rustling branches 
g vo tl e loud blast to the waste below — borne on the thoughts of 
other years I can look down with pat ent anguish at the cheerless 
desolaton which I feel within I Without tl at face pale as the 
primrose with hyaemtl me locks for ever shunn ng and for ever 
1 aim ting me mocking my waking thoughts as in a dream without 
that smile which my heart could never turn to scorn without those 
eyes dark with their own lustre still bent on mine and drawing 
the soul into their liquid mazes 1 ke a sea of love w thout that 
name trembl ng m fancy a ear without that form gliding before 
me 1 ke Oread or Dryad in fabled groves what should I dof how 
pass away the listless leaden footed 1 ours P Then wave wave on 


}e woods of Tuderley and lift your high tops in the air my sighs 
and vows uttered by your myst c vo ce breathe into me my former 
be Dg and enable me to bear the thing I am 1— Tl e object* that 
we liavo known in better days are the mam props that sustain the 
wci D ht of our affect ons and give us strength to awa t our fluture 
lot The future is like a dead wall or a thick mist hiding all objects 
from our v ew the past is al ve and Btimng with objects hi ight 
or BolemD and of unfading interest What is it in fact thanwe 
recur to oftenestP What subjects do we think or talk of? , Not 
the gnorant future but the well-stored past Othello tl e J loor 
of Ven e a nused Ufmaelf and his hearers at the 1 ouse of S nor 
Brabant o by running through the story of his life even fron i his 
boyish days " and\|ft beguiled them of their tears when hi did 
speak of some disastrous stroke which his youth suffered " Tlus 
plan of ingratiating huraelf would not have answered if the past 
had been like the centers of an old almanac of no ,|EJ> bn i to 
lie tl rown as de and forgore^u What a blank for instance loes 
the history of the world for thihlTSCt six thousand years preset it to 
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tlie mind, compared with that of the last! All that strikes the 
imagination or excites any interest in the mighty scene is what ha* 
been 1 

Neither in itself, then, nor as a subject of general contemplation 
has the future any advantage over the past. But with respect 
to our grosser passions and pursuits it has. As far as regards tlio 
appeal to the understanding or the imagination, the past is just as 
good, as real, of as much intrinsic and ostensible value as the future ; 
hut there is another principle in the human mind, the principle of 
action or will; and of this the past has no hold, the future en- 
grosses it entirely to itself. It is this strong lever of the affections 
that gives so powerful a bias to our sentiments on this subject, 
and violently transposes the natural order of our associations. We 
regret the pleasures we have lost, and eagerly anticipate those which 
are to come : we dwell with satisfaction on the evils from which we 
have escaped ( Poslhac mcminisse iuvabit ), and dread future pain. 
The good that is past is in this sense like money that is spent, which 
is of no further use, and about which we give ourselves little concern. 
The good we expect is like a store yet untouched, and in the enjoy- 
ment of which we promise ourselves infinite gratification. What 
has happened to us we think of no consequence : what is to happen 
to ns, of the greatest. Why so ? Simpty because the one is still 
in our power, and the other not, because the efforts of the will to 
bring any object to pass or to prevent it strengthen our attachment 
or aversion to that object, because the pains and attention bestowed 
upon anything add to our interest in it, and because the habitual 
and earnest pursuit of any end redoubles the ardour of our expecta- 
tions, and converts the speculative and indolent satisfaction we 
might otherwise feel in it into leal passion. Our regrets, anxiety, 
and wishes are thrown away upon tho past ; but the insisting on the 
importance of the future is of tho utmost use in aiding our resolu- 
tions and stimulating our exertions. If the future were no more 
amenable to our wills than the past ; if our precautions, our sanguine 
schemes, our hopes and fears, were of as little avail in the one case 
as the other ; if we could neither soften our minds to pleasure nor 
steel our fortitude to the resistance of pain beforehand ; if all objects 
drifted along by us like straws or pieces of wood in a river, the will 
being purely passive, and as little able to avert the future as to 
arrest the past, wo should in that case be equally indifferent to both ; 
that is, wo should consider each as they affected tho thoughts and 
imagination with certain sentiments of approbation or Tegiot, but 
■without the importunity of action, tho irritation of tho will, throw- 
ing tho whole weight of passion and piejudice into one scale, and 
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leaving the other quite empty While the blow is coming we pre- 
pare to meet it, we think to ward off or break its force, we arm our* 
selves with patience to endure what cannot be avoided, we agitato 
ourselves with fifty needless alarms about it , but when the blow is 
struck the pang is over, the straggle is ra> kogex wesssaxy , and we 
cease to harass or torment ourselyesaboutit more than wo can help 
It is not that the one belongs to the future and the other to tune 
pist , but that the one is a subject of action, of uneasy apprehension, 
of strong passion, and that the other has passed wholly out of the 
sphere of action into the region of 

“ Calm contemplation and majestic pains.’’ 


It would not give a man more concern to know that be shoutd be 
put to the rack a year hence than to recollect that he had been put 
to it a year ago, but that he hopes to avoid the one, whereas he must 
sit down patiently under the consciousness of the other la this 
hope he wears himself out in vain struggles with fate, and puts him- 
self to the rack of his imagination every day he has to live in the 
Whew the went is. so remote or to yndependfcut of tho 
will as to sot aside the necessity of immediate action, or to baffle all 
attempts to defeat it, it gives ns little more disturbance or emotion 
than if it had already taken place, or were something to happen in 
another state of being, or to an indifferent person Criminals are 
observed to grow more anxious as their tnal approaches , but after 
them sentence is passed they become tolerably resigned, and gener- 
ally sleep sound the night before its execution. 

It in some measure confirms this theory, that men attach more 
or less importance to past and future events according ss they ere 
more or less engaged m action and the busy scenes of life Those 
who have a fortune to make, or are in purauit of rank and power, 
think little of the past, for it does not contribute greatly to their 
views those who have nothing to do but to think take nearly the 
same interest in the past as m the future The contemplation of 
the one is as delightful and real as that of the other The season 


of hope has an end but thg reme>" of it is left The past 
stlH hv^^ the^,- mory Qf th ^ leisure to look back upon 

thn-’KSy that, they have trod, and can fro™ 14 “ S 1,ffl P 3ca Uiat 
may make them less forlorn." The turlf u ' ence of 804,051 01,4 nn ‘ 
easiness of desire must point to the fnttrf” 14 “ orJ ^ 311 the 1 mct 
innocence of shepherds, m the simplicity! o£ P 8340 ™ 1 B 2 e8 < that a 
tomb was found with this inscription “i i 150 WAS AN Orcadian I ” 
Though I by no means think that ou3 babltoal attachment to 
We is in exact proportion to tLe value of if ho S' 14 ' 7 et 1 ““ not ona 
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oi thoso splenetic persons who affect to think it of no value at all. 
Quepeu de chose est la vie hvmaine / is an exclamation in the mouths 
of moralists and philosophers, to which I cannot agree. It is little, 
it is short, it is not worth having, if wo take the lost hour, and 
leave out all that has gone before, which has been one way of 
looking at the subject. Such calculators seem to say that life is 
nothing when it is over, and that may, in their sense, bo truo. If 
the old rule, Respice fincm, were to bo made nbsoluto, and no one 
could bo pronounced fortunate till the day of his death, there are 
few among us whoso existence would, upon thoso conditions, bo 
much to bo envied. But this is not a fair view of the case. A 
man’s life is his wholo life, not the last glimmering snuff of the 
candle; and this, I say, is considerable, and not a little matter, 
whether we regard its pleasures or its pains. To draw a peevish 
conclusion to the contrary from our own superannuated desires or 
forgetful indifferenco is about as reasonable ns to say a man never 
was young because ho has grown old, or never lived because he 
is now dead. The length or agrceableness of a journey does not 
depend on the few last steps of it, nor is the size of a building to bo 
judged of from the last stone that is added to it. It is neither tho 
first nor last hour of our existence, but tho space that parts theso 
two — not our exit nor our entrance upon tho stage, but what 
wo do, feel, and think whilo there — that wo are to attend to in 
pronouncing sentence upon it. Indeed, it would be easy to show 
that it is tho very extent of human life, the infinite number of 
things contained in it, its contradictory and fluctuating interests, 
tho transition from one situation to another, tho hours, months, 
years spent in one fond pursuit after another ; that it is, in a word, 
the length of our common journey, and tho quantity of events 
crowded into it, that, baffling the grasp of our actual perception, 
make it slide from our memory and dwindle into nothing in its 
own perspective. It is too mighty for us, and wo say it is nothing ! 
It is a speck in our fancy, and yet what canvas would bo big 
enough to hold jts striking groups, its endless subjects ? It is light 
as vanity, and yet if all its weary moments, if all its head and heart 
aches were compressed into one, what fortitude would not be over- 
whelmed with the blow 1 What a huge heap, a “ huge, dumb heap,” 
of wishes, thoughts, feelings, anxious cares, soothing hopes, loves, 
joys, friendships, it is composed of ! Bow many ideas and trains of 
sentiment, long and deep and intense, often pass through the mind 
in only one day’s thinking or reading, for instance 1 How many 
such days are there in a year, how many years in a long life, still 
occupied with something interesting, still recalling some old im- 
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pression still recurring to soma difficult question and making pro- 
gress in it every step accompan ed with a sense ol power and 
every moment eon«c ous of the hi„h endeavour or the glad suc- 
cess for the mind sewes only on that which keeps it employed, 
and u wound up to a certain pitch of pleasurable excitement or 
lively solicitude by the necessity of its own nature 
The passions contract and warp the natural progress of life They 
paralyse all of it that is not devoted to their tyranny and caprice 
Tl m makes the difference between the laughing innocence of child 
hood the pleasantness of youth and the crabbedaees of age. A 
load of cares lies like a weight of guilt upon the mind so that a 
man of business often ha* all the air the distraction and restless- 
ness and hurry of feeling of ft criminal A knowledge of the wotld 
takes away tl e freedom and simplicity of thought as effectually aa 
tt e contaa on of its example The artlessne&s and candour of our 
early ye-ira are open to all impressions al ke because the mind 
is not closed and preoccupied with other objects Our pleasures 
and our pains come single make room for one another and the 
sprin n of the mind is fresh and unbroken its aspect dear and 
unsullied Hence the tear forgot a* soon as shed the sunshine of 
tl e breast " But ss we advanco farther the will gets greater head 
Vie form violent ant pathies and indulge exclusive preferences We 
n ako up our minds to some one thing and if we cannot have that 
will have nothing We are wedded to opin on to fancy, to pre- 
J ldice ahich destroys the soundness of our judgments and the 
s»remty and buoyancy of our feelings The chain of habit cods 
itself round the heart like a serpent to gnaw and stifle t It 
grows rigid and callous and for the softness and elasticity of child 
1 ood full of proud flesh and obstinate tumours The violence and 
pervers ty of our passions come in more and more to overlay our 
natural sensibility and well grounded affections and wo screw our- 
selves up to aim only at those things which are neither desirable 
nor practicable Thus hf fl passes away in the feverish irritation of 
pursuit and the certainty of disappointment By degrees nothing 
bni the morbid state 0 t feeling satisfies tia and all common 
pleasures and cheap amusements are sacrificed to the demon of 
ambition avance or dissipation The machine is overwrought 
the parching heat of the veins dries up and withers the flowers of 
love Hope and Joy , and any pause any release from the rack of 
ecstasy on which we ero stretched seems more insupportable than 
the pangs which we endure We are suspended between tormenting 
desires and the horrors of ennui The impulse of the will like the 
wheels of a carnage going downhill become* too strong for the 
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driver, Reason, and cannot bo stopped nor kept within bounds. 
Some idea, some fancy, takes possession of tho brain ; and however 
ridiculous, however distressing, however ruinous, haunts us by a 
sort of fascination through life. 

Not only is this principle of excessive irritability to bo seen at 
work in our more turbulent passions and pursuits, but oven in tho 
formal study of arts and sciences the same thing takes placo, and 
undermines tho repose and happiness of life. Tho eagerness of 
pursuit overcomes the satisfaction to result from tlio accomplish- 
ment. The mind is overstrained to attain its purpose ; and when 
it is attained, tho caso and alacrity necessary to enjoy it aro 
gono. Tho irritation of action does not ceaso and go down with 
the occasion for it; but wo are first uneasy to got to the end of our 
work, and then uneasy for want of something to do. The ferment 
of tho brain does not of itself subside into pleasure and soft repose. 
Hence the disposition to strong stimuli observable in persons of 
much intellectual exertion to allay and carry off tho overexcite- 
ment. The improvisators poets (it is recorded by Sponco in his 
“Anecdotes of Pope”) cannot sleep after an evening’s continued 
display of their singular and difficult art. Tho rhymes keep running 
in their head in spito of themselves, and will not let them rest, 
dfecfiaiucs and labouring people never know what to do with them- 
selves on a Sunday, though they return to their work with greater 
spirit for tho relief, and look forward to it with pleasure all the 
week. Sir Joshua Reynolds was never comfortable out of his paint- 
ing-room, and died of chagrin and regret because he could not paint 
on to tho last moment of his life. Ho used to say that ho could 
go on retouching a picture for ever, as long ns it stood on his easel ; 
but as soon as it was once fairly out of tho house I10 never wished 
to seo it again. An ingenious artist of our own time has been 
heard to declare, that if ever tho devil got him into his clutches he 
would set him to copy his own pictures. Thus the secure, self-com- 
placent rotrospect to what is dono is nothing, while tho anxious, 
uneasy looking forward to what is to come is everything. "We aro 
afraid to dwell upon tho past, lest it should retard our future pro- 
gress ; tho indulgence of ease is fatal to excellence ; and to succeed 
in lifo wo lose tho ends of being. 
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CAPACITY AND GENIUS 

[From the article “ On Gentui and Common Sense ”] 

CiriciTY is not tlio eamo thing as genius Capacity may bo de- 
scribed to relate to tho quantity of knowledge, however a/quired, — 
genius to its quality and the mode of acquiring it Capacity is power 
over given ideas or combinations of ideas , genius is the power over 
those which are not given, and for which no obvious or precise rule 
can be laid down. Or capacity is power of any sort , genius is power 
of a different sort from what has yet been shown. A retentive 
memory, a clear understanding, is capacity, but it is not genius. 
The Admirable Crichton was a person of prodigious capacity, but 
there is no proof (tliat I know) that he ha/1 an atom of gentus. His 
verses that rema n are dull and sterile He could learn all that was 
known of any subject he oould do anything if others could show 
him the way to do it This was very wonderful , but that is all you 
can say of it It requires a good capacity to play well at chess , 
but, after all, it is a game of skill, and not of genius Know what 
you will of it, the understanding still moves in certain tracks in 
which others have trod it before, quicker or slower, with more or 
■ess comprehension and presence of mind The greatest skill stakes 
out nothing for itself, from its own peculiar resources , the nature 
of the game is a thing determinate and hied there is no royal or 
poetical road to checkmate your adversary There is no place for 
genius but m the indefinite and unknown. The discovery of the 
binomial theorem was an efTort of genius , but there was none shown 
in Jedediah Buxtons being able to multiply nine figures by nine 
in his head. If he could have multiplied ninety figures by ninety 
instead of nine, it would have been equally useless toil and trouble. 
He is a man of capacity who possesses considerable intellectual 
riches he is a man of genius who finds out a vein of new ore. 
Originality is the seeing nature differently from others, and yet as 
it is in itself It is not singularity or affectation, but the discovery 
of now and valuable truth. All the world do not see tho whole 
meaning of any object they have been looking at Habit blinds 
them to some things shortsightedness to others Every mind is 
not a gauge and measure of truth. Nature baa her surface and her 
dark recesses She is deep, obscure and infinite It is only minds 
on whom she makes her fullest impressions that can penetrate her 
shnno or unveil her Holy of Hohet It is only those whom she has 
filled with her spirit that have the boldness or the power to reveal 
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ner mysteries to others. But nature has a thousand aspects, and 
one man can only draw out one of them. Whoever does this is a 
man of genius. One displays her force, another her refinement; one 
her power of harmony, another her suddenness of contrast; one her 
beauty of form, another her splendour of colour. Each does that 
for which he is best fitted by his particular genius ; that is to say, 
by some quality of mind into which the quality of the object sinks 
deepest where it finds the most cordial welcome, is perceived to its 
utmost extent, and where again it forces its way out from tho 
fulness with which it has taken possession of the mind of the 
student. The imagination gives out what it has first absorbed by 
congeniality of temperament, what it has attracted and moulded 
into itself by elective affinity, as the loadstone draws and impieg- 
nates iron. A little originality is more esteemed and sought for 
than the greatest acquired talent, because it throw s a new light 
upon things and is peculiar to the individual. Tho other is com- 
mon, and may be had for the asking, to any amount. 

The value of any work is to be judged of by the quantity of origi- 
nality contained in it. A very little of tins will go a gieat way. 
If Goldsmith had never -written anything but the two or three first 
chapters of the “Vicar of Wakefield ” or the character of a Village 
Schoolmaster, thoy would have stamped him a man of genius. 
The editors of Encyclopaedias are not usually reckoned tho first 
literary characters of tho age. The works of which they have the 
management contain a great deal of knowledge, like chests or ware- 
houses, but the goods are not their own. We should as soon think 
of admiring the shelves of a library ; but the shelves of a library aro 
useful and respectable. I was once applied to, in a delicate emer- 
gency, to write an article on a difficult subject for an Encyclopedia, 
and was advised to take time and give it a systematic and scientific 
form, to avail myself of all the knowledge that was to be obtained 
on the subject, and arrange it with clearness and method. I made 
nnswer that, as to the first, I had taken time to do all that I evor 
pretended to do, as I had thought incessantly on different matters 
for twenty years of my life ; that I had no particular knowledge of 
tho subject in question, and no head for arrangement ; and that the 
utmost I could do in such a case would be, when a systematic and 
scientific article was prepared, to writo marginal notes upon it, to 
insert a remark or illustration of my own (not to be found informer 
Encylopiedias) or to suggest a better definition than had been offered 
in the text. There are two sorts of writing. The first is compilation, 
and consists in collecting and stating all that is already known of 
any question in the best possiblo manner, for the benefit of tho un- 
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nformed reader An autl or o! tl is class is a very learned amanuensis 
of other people a tl oughts The second sort proceeds ou an entirely 
liffere t principle Instead of bringing clown the account of know 
Ied B e to the po nt at whicl it has already arrived it professes to 
start fwm that point on the strength o! the writer a md vidnal re- 
flect o is and suppos ng the render m poaseas on of what « already 
known supplies deficienc ee fills up certain blanks and quits tl e 
1 eaten road in search of new tracts of observat on or sources oi 
feeling It is in vain to object to th s last stylo that it is disjointed 
disproport oued and irregular It is merely a set of addit ons and 
correct ons to other men s works or to the common stock of human 
k owledgo printed separately You might as well expect a cou- 
t rmed cha n of reasoning »n tl e notes to a book. It stop* aU the 
tnte intermediate level commonplaces of the subject and only 
stops at the difficult passages of the human mind or touches on 
so ne striking point that has boon overlooked n previous editions 
A v bw of a s bject to be connected and regular cannot he all now 
A writer will always be 1 ablo to be charged c ther with paradox or 
ommopplaoe, e ther with dulnoeo or affectnt on But wo 1 ave no 
i„ht to demand from any one more than bo pretends to Tl ere is 
ndoed a medium in all tilings but to un te opposite excellences is 
a task onl nanly too hard for mortality He who succccds'in what 
I e aims at or who takes the lead in any one modi) or path of excel 
fence may think h msell very well off It would not bo fair to com 
pla n of the style of an Encyclopedia as dull as wanting volat lo 
lalt nor of the style of an Essay because it is too light and spark 
ling because t is not a caput mortvum I grant it best to unite 
solidity with show general nformat on with part cular ingenuity 
This is the pattern of a perfect atyle hut I myself do ivot pretend 
to be a perfect writer In fine we do not banish ligl t French wines 
from our tables or refuse to taste sparkling Champagne when we 
can get t because t has not the body ol old port Bes des 1 do 
not know that d Iness s strength or tl at an observat on is alight 
1 ecause t is Striking Mediocrity msip d ty want of character is 
tl e great fault 

It ta not then acuteness of organs or extent of capacity that con- 
st t it tea me gen us or produces the most exquis te models of art 
hut an intense sympathy nth some one beauty or distinguishing 
liaractenstic in nature Imtabil ty alone or the interest taken 
n certain things may supply the place of genius in weak and 
otherwise ordinary minds As there are certain instruments fitted 
to perform certa n kinds of labour there are certain minds bo framed 
aa to prod ee certa n Atf-dautru in art and 1 terature, which is 
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Buroly tho best uso thoj’ can bo put to. If a man bad all sorts of 
instruments in his shop and wanted one, he would rather have that 
ono than bo supplied with a double sot of all the others. If ho had 
them twice over, he could only do what ho can do as it is, whereas 
without that one he perhaps cannot finish any one work he has in 
hand. So if a man can do one thing hotter than anybody olse, tho 
value of this ono thing is what he must stand or fall by, and his 
being able to do a hundred other things merely as well as anybody 
else would not alter the sentence or add to his respectability; on 
tho contrary, his being able to do so many other things well would 
probably interfere with and encumber him in the execution of tho 
only thing that others cannot do as well as he, and so far be a 
drawback and a disadvantage. More peoplo, in fact, fail from 
a multiplicity of talents and pretensions than from an absoluta 
poverty of resources. . . . 

ON PEOPLE 'WITH ONE IDEA. 

TliEi'.r. aro people who have but one idea ; at least, if they have moio 
they keep it a secret, for they never talk but of one subject. There 
is Major Cartwright : ho has but one idea or subject of discourso, 
Parliamentary Eeform. Now this a very good thing, a very good 
idea, and a very good subject to talk about ; but why should it be tho 
only one ? To hear tho worthy and gallant Major resume his favourite 
topic is like law-business, or a person who has a suit in Chancery 
going on. Nothing can be attended to, nothing can be talked 
of, but that. Now it is getting on, now again it is standing still ; 
at ono time the Master has promised to pass judgment by a certain 
day, at another he has put it off again and called for more papers, 
and both are equally reasons for speaking of it. Like the piece of 
packthread in the barrister’s hands, he turns and twists it all ways, 
and cannot proceed a step without it. Some schoolboys cannot 
read but in their own book ; and the man of ono idea cannot con- 
verse out of his own subject. Conversation it is not; but a sort 
of recital of the preamble of a bill, or a collection of grave argu- 
ments for a man’s being of opinion with himself. It would be well 
if there was anything of character, of eccentricity in all this ; but 
that is not the case. It is a political homily personified, a walking 
commonplace wo have to encounter and listen to. It is just as 
if a man was to insist on your hearing him go through the fifth 
chapter of the Book of Judges every time you meet, or like the 
story of the Cosmogony in the “ Vicar of Wakefield.” It is a time 
played on a barrel-organ. It is a common vehicle of discourse into 
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which they get and are set down when they pleaso, without any 
poms or trouble to themselves Neither is it professional pedantry 
or trading quackery it has no excuse The man has no more to 
do with the question which he saddles on all his hearer* than you 
have This is what makes the matter hopeless If a farmer talks 
to you about his pigs or his poultry, or a physician about his 
patients, or a lawyer about his bnefs, or a merchant about stock, 
or an author about himself, you know how to account for this, 
it is a common infirmity you have a laugh at lus expense, and 
there is no more to be said But here is a man who goes out of 
his way to be absurd, and is troublesome by a romantic effort of 
generosity You cannot say to him, “ All this may be interesting 
to you, but I have no concern m it " you cannot put him off in 
that way He retorts the Latin adage upon you, Aihtl humanx a 
me often urn pnlo He bas got possession of a subject which is of 
universal and paramount interest (not “a fee-gnef, due to some 
single breast"), and on that plea may hold you by the button as 
long as ha chooses. His dolight is to harangue on what nowise 
regards himself how, then, can you refuse to listen to what as little 
amuses you? Time and tide wait for no man. The business of 
the State admits of no delay The question of Universal Suffrage 
and Annual Parliament* stands first on the order of the day— takes 
precedence in ita own nght of every other question. Any other 
topic, grave or gay, is lookod upon in the light of impertinence, and 
sent to Coventry Business is an interruption , pleasure a digression 
from it It is the question before every company where the Major 
comes, which immediately resolves itself into a committee of the 
whole world upon it, is carried on by means of a perpetual virtual 
adjournment, and it is presumed that no other is entertained while 
this is pending — a determination which gives its persevering advo- 
cato a fair prospect of expatiating on it to his dying day As Cicero 
say B of study, it follows him into the country, it stays with him at 
home it sits with him at breakfast, and goes out with him to 
dinner It is like a part of his dress, of the costume of his person, 
without which ho would be at a loss what to do If he meets you 
in the street, he accosts you with it ss a form of salutation if you 
see him at his own house, it is supposed you come upon that H 
you happen to remark, “It is a fine day, or the town is full,” it is 
considered as a temporary compromise of the question, you are 
suspected of not going the whole length of the principle As 
Sancho, when reprimanded for mentioning his homely favounto in 
the Duke’s kitchen, defended himself by saying, “There T thought 
of Dapple, and there I spoke of him ” so the true stickler tor 
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Reform neglects no opportunity of introducing the subject wherever 
he is. Place its veteran champion under the frozen north, and he 
will celebrate sweet smiling Reform : place him under the midday 
Afric suns, and he will talk of nothing but Reform — Reform so 
sweetly smiling and so sweetly promising for the last forty years — 

“ Dulcc ridcntem Lalagen, 

Dulct loquentem f" 

A topic of this sort of which the person himself may be considered 
ns almost sole pioprietor and patentee is an estate for life, free fiom 
all encumbrance of wit, thought, or study; you live upon it as a 
settled income ; and others might as well think to eject yon out of 
a capital freehold house and estate as think to drive you out of it 
into the wide world of common-sense and argument. Every man’s 
house is his castle, and every man’s commonplace is his stionghold, 
from which he looks out and smiles at the dust and heat of con- 
troversy, raised by a number of frivolous and vexatious questions — 
"Rings the world with the vain stir ! ” A cnre for this and every 
other evil would be a Parliamentary Reform ; and so wo return in 
o perpetual circle to tho point from which wo set out. Is not this 
a species of sober madness more provoking than the real f Has not 
the theoretical enthusiast his mind as much warped, as much en- 
slaved by one idea, as the acknowledged lunatic, only that the former 
has no lucid intervals ? If you see a visionary of tins class going 
along the street, you can tell as well what he is thinking of and will 
say next as the man that fancies himself a teapot or tho Czar of 
Muscovy. Tho one is as inaccessible to reason as the other : if the 
one raves, the other dotes ! 

There are some who fancy the Com Bill the root of all evil, and 
others who trace all the miseries of life to the piactice of muffling 
up children in night-clothes when they sleep or travel. They will 
declaim by the hour together on the first, and argue themselves 
black in the face on the last. It is in vain that you give up the 
point. They persist in the debate, and begin again — “But don’t 
you see — ?” These sort of partial obliquities, as they are more 
entertaining and original, aro also by their nature intermittent. 
They hold a man but for a season. He may have one a year or 
every two years ; and though, while he is in the heat of any now 
discovery, he will let you hear of nothing else, he varies from him- 
self, and is amusing undesignedly. He is not like tho chimes at 
midnight. 

People of the character hero spoken of, that is, who tease you to 
death with some one idea, generally differ in tlioir favourite notion 
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from the rest of the world and indeed, it » the love of distinction 
wh ch is mostly at the bottom of this peculiarity Tlius one person 
is remarkable for I vwg on a vegetable diet and never falls to en 
tort am you all d nner time with an invective against animal food. 
One of this self-denying class who adds to the primitive simplicity 
of this sort of food the recommendation of having it in a raw state 
lamenting the death of a patient whom he had augured to be in a 
good way as a convert to his system at last accounted for lus dis- 
appointment in a whisper— But she ato meat privately, depend 
upon it * It is not pleasant though it ia what oi e submits to 
willingly from some people to be asked every time you meet, 
whether you havo quite left off drinking wine and to be compli 
mented or condoled with on your looks accord ng os you answer in 
the negative or affirmative Abcrnethy thinks his pill an infallible 
cure for all disorders A person onco complaining to his physician 
that he thongl t his modo of treatment had not answered he 
assured him it was the beat in the world — and as a proof of it " 
says ho I havo had one gentleman ft patient with your disorder, 
under the same regimen for the last sixteen years t "—I havo known 
persons whose minds were entirely taken up at all times and on all 
occasions with such questions as the Abolition of the Slave-trade, 
tho Restoration of tl e Jews or the progress of Umtamnism 1 
mjself at one period took a pretty strong turn to inve gbing against 
the Doctrine of Divine Right and am not yet cured of my pre- 
judice on that subject How many projectors have gone mad in 
good earnest from incessantly harping on one idea the discovery of 
tho philosopher’s stone the finding out the longitude or paying off 
the national debt 1 The disorder at length comes to a fatal crisis , 
but long before this, and while they were walking about and talking 
as nsnal the derangement of the fancy the loss of all voluntary 
power to control or alienate their ideas from the single subject that 
occupied them was gradually taking place and overturning the 
'abnc of the understanding by wrenching it all on one side Some 
persons have got a definition of the verb others a sjstem of short- 
hand others a cure for typhus fever others a method for preventing 
the counterfeiting of bank notes which they think the best possible, 
and indeed the only one Others insist there have been only three 
great men in the world leaving you to add a fourth A man who 
has been in Germany will sometimes talk of no thing but what 
is German a Scotchman always leads the discourse to his own 
country Some descant on the Kan lean philosophy There is a 
conceited fellow about town who talks always and everywhere on 
tins subject He wears the Categories round his neck 1 ke a pearl- 
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chain : he plays off the names of the primary and transcendental 
qualities like rings on his fingers. Ho talks of the Kantean system 
while he dances ; he talks of it while he dines, he talks of it to ins 
children, to his apprentices, to his customers. He called on mo to 
convince me of it, and said I was only prevented from becoming a 
complete convert by one or two prejudices. He knows no moie 
about it than a pikestaff. Why, then, does he make so much 
ridiculous fuss about it P It is not that he has got this one idea in 
his head, but that he has got no other. A dunce may talk on the 
subject of the Kantean philosophy with great impunity: if he 
opened his lips on any other, he might be found out. A French 
lady who had married an Englishman who said little, excused him 
by saying, “ He is always thinking of Locke and Newton.” This is 
one way of passing muster by following in the suite of great names ! 
— A friend of mine, whom I met one day in the street, accosted me 
with more than usual vivacity, and said, “ Well, we’re selling, we’re 
selling l” I thought he meant a house. “ No,” he said ; “haven’t 
3 r ou seen the advertisement in the newspapers P I mean five-and- 
twenty copies of the Essay.” This work, a comely, capacious quarto 
on the most abstruse metaphysics, had occupied his solo thoughts 
for several years, and I10 concluded that I must be tliinldng of what 
ho was. ... - 

Sir. Owen is a man remarkablo for ono idea. It is that of himself 
and the Lanark cotton-mills. He carries this idea backwards and 
forwards with him from Glasgow to London, without allowing any- 
thing for attrition, and expects to find it in the same state of purity 
and perfection in the latter placo as at the former. He acquires a 
wonderful velocity and impenetrability in his undaunted transit. 
Resistance to liim is vain while the whirling motion of the mail- 
coach remains in his head. 

“ Nor Alps nor Apennines enn keep him out, 

Nor fortified redoubt.” 

Ho oven got possession, in the suddenness of his onset, of tlio 
steam-engine of tlio Times newspaper, and struck 08' ton thousand 
woodcuts of the “Projected Villages,” which afforded an ocular 
demonstration to all who 6nw them of the practicability of Mr. Owen's 
whole scheme. He comes into a room with ono of these documents 
in his hand, with the air of a schoolmaster and a quack doctor 
mixed, asks very kindly liow you do, and on hcai iug you aro still in 
an indifferent state of health owing to bad digestion, instantly turns 
round mid observes, that “ all that will bo remedied in liis plan ; 
that, indeed, he thinks too much attention has been paid to the mind, 
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and not ei ougb to the body that m his system wh ch he has now 
perfected and which will el ortly bo generally adopted he baa pro- 
vided effectually for both that he has been loiv, of op nion tl at 
the m nd depends altogether on the phya cal organisation and 
vliere the latter is neglected or disordered tho former most languish 
and want ts duo rigour that exercise is tl ertforo a part of his 
systen with full 1 berty to develop every faculty of mind and body 
that two object ons had been made to his New View of Society 
v a its want of relaxat on from labour and its want of variety but 
t) e first of these t) o too great rcstrn t ho trusted ho had already 
answered for where the powers of ra nd and body wore freely oxcr- 
c sed and brought out surely ! berty must be allowed to exist in 
the h gl eat degree and as to tho second tho monotony wh ch 
would bo produced by a regular and gcntral plan of co-operat on ho 
concc ved ho had proved in his New View and Addresses to tho 
II ghor Classes that tho co-operation he had recommended was 
i ecessonly conducive to the most extens vo improvement of the 
deas and f-wult es and where this was tho case there must be tho 
greatest poss bio variety instead of a wnnt of it* And having aaid 
this this expert and sweep n D orator takes up his hat and walks 
downsta rs after reading his lecture of truisms bke a playbill or an 
apothecary a advertisement and should you atop him at the door 
to say by way of putt n„ in a word in common that Mr Southoy 
seems some hat favourable to his plan in his Isto Letter to Mr 
W lliam Sm th ho looks at you with a smile of p ty at the futd ty 
of all oppos t on and the idle ess of all encouragement People 
who thus swell out some vap d scheme of the r own into nndue 
importance scorn to me to labo r under water in the head — to 
exh b t a huge hydrocephalus I They may bo very worthy people 
for all that but they are bad companions and very indifferent 

asonera 

I hate to bo surfe ted with anything however sweet I do not 
want to be always t ed to the same quest on as if there were no 
other m tho world. I lTco a mind more Cathol e, 

I love to talk » th manners 

That corns from a far countrod * 

l am not for a colluson" but “an exchange "of ideas It is 
well to hear what other peoplo have to say on a number of subjects 
1 do not wish to be always respiring the same confined atmosphere 
but to vary the acene and get a 1 tt!e rel ef and fresh air out of 
doors Do all we can to shako it off there is always enough 
pedantry egotism and self-conce t left lurking be] md we need 
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not seal ourselves up hermetically in these precious qualities; so 
as to think of nothing but our own wonderful discoveries, and hear 
nothing but the sound of our own voice. Scholars, like princes, 
may learn something by being incognito. Yet we see those who 
cannot go into a bookseller's shop, or bear to be five minutes in a 
stage-coach, without letting you know' who they are. They carry 
their reputation about with them as the snail does its shell, and Bit 
under its canopy, like the lady in the lobster. I cannot understand 
this at all. AVliat is the use of a man’s always revoking round his 
own little circle ? He must, one should think, be tired of it him- 
self, as well as tire other people. A well-known writer says with 
much boldness, both in the thought and expression, that “ a Lord 
is imprisoned in the Bastille of a name, and cannot enlarge liimself 
into man ; ” and I have known men of genius in the same predica- 
ment. Why must a man be for ever mouthing out his own poetry, 
comparing himself with Milton, passage by passage, and weighing 
every line in a balance of posthumous fame which he holds in his 
own hands ? It argues a want of imagination as well as common- 
sense. Has he no ideas but what he has put into verse, or none 
in common with his hearers? Why should he think it the only 
scholar-like thing, the only “ virtue extant,” to see the merit of his 
writings, and that “men are brutes without them”? Why should 
he bear a grudge to all art, to all beauty, to all wisdom that does 
not spring from his own brain? Or why should ho fondly imagine 
that there is but one fine thing in the world, namely, poetry, and 
that he is the only poot in it ? It will never do. Poetry is a very 
fine thing ; but there are other things besides it. Everything must 
have its turn. Does a wise man think to enlarge his comprehension 
by turning his eyes only on himself, or hope to conciliate the ad- 
miration of others by scouting, proscribing, and loathing all that 
they delight in ? Ho must either have a disproportionate idea of 
himself, or be ignorant of the world in which he lives. It is quite 
enough to have one class of people born to think the universe made 
for them ! — It seems also to argue a want of repose, of confidence, 
and firm faith in a man’s real pretensions to be always dragging 
them forward into the foreground, as if the proverb held here, 
Out of sight out of mind Does he, for instance, conceive that no 
one would ever think of his poetry unless he forced it upon them 
by repeating it himself ? Does ho believe all competition, all allow- 
ance of another’s merit, fatal to him ? Must he, like Moody in the 
" Country Girl,” lock up the faculties of his admirers in ignorance of 
all other fine things, painting, music, the antique, lest they should 
play truant to him ? Methinks such a proceeding implies no good 
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opinion of h s own genius or their taste — it is deficient in dignitv 
and in decorum Sorely if any one is convinced of the reality of an 
acquisition ha can bear not to have it spoken of every minute If 
he knows he has an undoubted superiority m any respect he will 
not be uneasy because eiery one he meets is not in the secret nor 
staggered by the report of rival excellence 
There are persons who, without being chargeable with the vice 
hero spoken of yet * stand accountant for as great asm," though 
not doll and monotonous they are vivacious mannerists in their 
conversation and excessive egotists Though they run over a thou- 
sand subjects in mere gaiety of heart, their delight still flows from 
one idea namely themselves Open the book in what page you 
will there is a frontispiece of themselves staring you in the face 
They are a sort of Jajcs o the Green with a spng of laurel, a little 
tinsel and a little smut but still playing antics and keeping in 
incessant motion to attract attention and extort your pittance of 
approbation Whether they talk of the town or the country, poetry 
or politics it comes to much the same thing If they talk to you 
r>$ the town its diversions * its palaces, its ladies and its streets " 
they are the delight the grace and ornament of it If they aro 
describing the channs of the country they give no account of any 
u dividual spot or object or sourco of pleasure but the circumstance 
of their bein 0 there With them conversing we forget all place, 
all seasons and their change" They perhaps pluck a leaf or a 
flower patronise it and hand it you to admire, but select no one 
feature of beauty or grandeur to dispute the palm of perfection with 
their own persons Their rural descriptions are mere landscape 
backgrounds with their own portraits in an engaging attitude in 
front They are not observing or enjoying the scene but doing 
the honours sa masters of the ceremonies to D&tore, and arbiters 
of elegance to all humanity If they tell a love-tale of enamoured 
princesses it is plain they fancy themselves the hero of the piece. 
If they discuss poetry, their cncominms still turn on something 
genial an 1 unsophisticated, meaning their own style , if thoy enter 
into politics it is understood that a hint from them to the potentates 
of Europe is sufficient In short as a lover (talk of what you will) 
l nngs in his mistkess at every turn, so these persons contrive to 
divert your attention to the samo darling object — they are, in fact, 
in Jove with themselrfes and, like lovers should be left to keep their 
own compai y 
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THE INDIAN JUGGLERS. 

Coming forward and seating himself on the ground in hi 3 white 
dress and tightened turban, the chief of tho Indian jugglers begins 
with tossing up two brass balls, which is what any of us could do, 
and concludes with keeping up four at the same time, which is what 
none of us could do to save our lives, nor if we were to take our 
whole lives to do it in. Is it, then, a trifling power we see at work, 
or is it not something next to miraculous ? It is the utmost stretch 
of human ingenuity, which nothing but the bending the faculties 
of body and mind to it from the tenderest infancy with incessant, 
ever-anxious application up to manhood can accomplish or make 
even a slight approach to. Man, thou art a wonderful animal, and 
thy ways past finding out 1 Thou canst do strange things, but thou 
tumest them to little account ! — To conceive of this effort of extra- 
ordinary dexterity distracts the imagination and makes admiration 
breathless. Yet it costs nothing to the performer, any more than 
if it were a mere mechanical deception with which he had nothing 
to do but to watch and laugh at the astonishment of the spectators. 
A single error of a hair’s-breadth, of the smallest conceivable portion 
of time, would be fatal : the precision of the movements must be 
like a mathematical truth, their rapidity is like lightning. To catch 
four balls in succession in less than a second of time, and deliver 
them back so as to return with seeming consciousness to the 
hand again ; to make them revolve round him at certain intervals, 
like the planets in their spheres ; to make them chase one another 
like sparkles of fire, or shoot up like flowers or meteors ; to throw 
them behind his back and twine them round his neck like ribbons 
or like serpents ; to do what appears an impossibility, and to do it 
with all the ease, the grace, tho carelessness imaginable ;. to laugh at, 
to play with the glittering .mockeries ; to follow them with his eye 
as if he could fascinate them with its lambent fire, or as if lie had 
only to see that they kept time with the music on the stage — there 
is something in all this which he who does not admire may be quite 
sure he never really admired anything in the whole course of his 
life. It is skill surmounting difficulty, and beauty triumphing 
over skill. It seems as if the difficulty once mastered naturally 
revolved itself into ease and grace, and as if, to be overcomo 
at all, it must be overcome without an effort. The smallest 
awkwardness or want of pliancy or self-possession would stop 
the whole process. It is the work of witchcraft, and yet sport 
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for children. Some of the other feats are qu te W ctmous an 1 
wonderful such as the balancing the artificial tree and shooting a 
bird from each branch through a qmll though none of them h am 
the elegance or facility of tho keeping up of the brass balls You 
are in pa n for the result and glad when the experiment is over, 
they are not accompanied with the same unmixed, unchecked delight 
ns the former and I would not give much to he merely astonished 
without bem D pleased at tl e same time da to the swallowing of 
the sword tl e police ought to interfere to prevent it 'V hen 1 saw 
the Indian juggler do the same things before, his feet were bare 
and he had largo rings on the toes which kept taming round oil 
the time of the performance as if they moved of themselves. The 
1 eating a speed in Parliament drawled or stamn ered out by the 
Honour*! le Member or the Iioble Lord the ringing the changes on 
tl or commonplaces wh ch any one could repeat after them sa well 
as tf ey stirs me not a jot shakes not my good opinion of myself 
but the seeing the Ind an jugglers does It makes me ashamed of 
mjself I ask what there is that I can do as well as this P Nothing 
1\ hat have 1 been doing all royhfeP Havel been idle or have 1 
nothing to show for all my labour and pains P Or havo I passed my 
time in pouring words like water into empty sieves rolling a stono 
ip a hill and then down again trying to prove an argument in the 
teeth of facts and looking for causes in the dark and not finding 
them ? Is there no one thing in which I can challenge competition 
that I can bring as an instance of exact perfection in which others 
cannot find a flawP The utmost I can pretend to la to write a 
desenpt on of what this fellow can do I can write a book so can 
many others who have not even learned to spell What abortions are 
these Essays 1 What errors what ill pieced transitions what crooked 
reasons what lame conclusions! How little is made out and that 
1 tUe how dll Yet they are the best I can do I endeavour to 
recollect all I have ever observed or thought upon s subject, and 
to express it as nearly as I can. Instead of writing on four subjects 
at a time it is as much as I can manage to keep the thread of one 
discourse clear and unentangled 1 have also time on my hands to 
correct my op nions and polish roy periods but the one I cannot 
and the other I will not do I am fond of arguing yet with a good 
deal of pains and practice it is often as much aa I can do to beat 
my man though he may be an indifferent hand A common fencer 
would disarm his adversary m the twinkling of an eye unlees ho 
were a professor bke himself A stroke of wit wfll sometimes pro- 
duce this effect but there is no such power or superiority in sense 
or reasoning There is no complete mastery of execut on to be 
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shown there ; and you hardly know tho professor from the impudent 
pretender or the mere clown. . . . 

Further, what is meant by perfection in mechanical exercises is 
tho performing certain feats to a uniform nicety, that is, in fact, 
undertaking no more than you can perform. You task yourself; 
the limit you fix is optional, and no more than human industry and 
skill can attain to ; but you have no abstract, independent standard 
of difficulty or excellence (other than the extent of your own 
powers). Thus he who can keep up four brass balls does this to 
’perfection; but he cannot keep up five at the same instant, and 
would fail every time he attempted it. That is, the mechanical 
performer undertakes to emulate himself, not to equal another. 
But the artist undertakes to imitate another, or to do what naturo 
has done, and this, it appears, is more difficult, viz., to copy what 
she has set before us in the face of nature or “ human face divine,” 
entire and without a blemish, than to keep up four brass balls at 
the same instant ; for the one is done by the power of human skill 
and industiy, and the other never was nor will be. Upon tho whole, 
therefore, I have more respect for Reynolds than I have for Richer; 
for, happen how it will, there have been more people in tho world 
who could dance on a rope like the one than who could paint like 
Sir Joshua. Tho latter was but a bungler in his profession to the 
other, it is true ; but then he had a harder taskmaster to obey, 
whose will was more wayward and obscure, and whose instructions 
it was more difficult to practise. You can put a child apprentice 
to a tumbler or rope-dancer with a comfortable prospect of success, 
if they are but sound of -wind and limb ; but you cannot do the 
same thing in painting. Tho odds are a million to one. You may 

make, indeed, as many Haydons and H s as you put into that 

sort of machine, but not one Reynolds amongst them all, with his 
grace, liis grandeur, his blandness of gusto, “ in tones and gestures 
hit,” unless you could make the man over again. To snatch this 
grace beyond the reach of art is, then, the height of art, where fine 
art begins, and where mechanical skill ends. The soft suffusion of 
tho soul, the speechless breathing eloquence, the looks “commercing 
with the skies,” the ever-shifting forms of an eternal principle, that 
which is seen but for a moment, but dwells in the heart always, 
and is only seized as it passes by strong and secret sympathy, must 
be taught by nature and genius, not by rules or study. It is sug- 
gested by feeling, not by laborious microscopic inspection ; in seek- 
ing for it without, wo lose the harmonious clue to it within ; and 
in aiming to grasp the substance, we let the very spirit of art 
evaporate. In a word, the objects of fine art are not the objects 
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of « ght tut is thrao Ust ire tie objects of tasto end imagination 
tUt is as tl ty appeal to the #ense of licauty of J Iras ire and ot 
power 1 1 tl a human breast ami are erjdamed by tUt finer H«n*e 
an 1 revealed in the r inner structure to tbo eyo In re am. J»at re 
make a language Objects Lk* words havo a moaning and the 
true artist is tha interpreter of this language which ho can only 
do by knowing its appl cation to a thousand other ol jert* in a 
thousand other situations. Thus tli* ay* is loo tlind a guide of 
itself to list nguish between Uio warm or cold toro of a deep-blue 
sky but anotl w sense arts as a monitor to it ai d doe* not err 
Tl o colour of tba 1 cores in a itcmn would lie noil mg without tl o 
fil g that socompon ra it but it it tbit feeling tliat stampe them 
on tha can tub faded snared blighted slinnkit „ from tl o winter S 
tUw w J main* the ■ „ht as true as touch 

Cl og to nth leaf »tj tang on evsry bou.b." 

Tl o more ethereal evanescent more refined and sut lima part of 
art is tl o see nature thro i„h tl a mol am of sentiment and 
pose on a» each object u a symlol ol tha affect ma and a Unis in the 
chain of our cn llces being Hut tbo unravcll ng this mysterious 
web of ttiought and feel nj, is alone in the Muse a gift namely «t» 
tbo p air of that trembling sensbility which ia awaka to every 
chw ga anil every modification of its errr-varying impressions that 
Thrills is sach otrrs and Hres along tbs Una“ 

Thu power u indiff renlly called genius imagination fecluv 
tiuta b it tho manner m which it arts upon tl e wind can noither 
bo defined by aU tract rules as u the case in science nor verified 
1 y continual unvarying experiments as Is the ease In mechanical 
performances The mochan cal excellence of the Dutch painter* In 
eolo inng and hand! ng is that which come* tl e nearest in fine art 
to tho perfection of certain manual exhibitions cf skilL The truth 
of tho effect and the facility with which it is produced are equally 
admired lo Up to a certain po nt everyth ng is faultless Tho 
hand and eye have done tho r port There is only a want of 
taste and genius It is after wo enter upon tl at endian ted 
ground that tl e 1 umaji nun 1 begins to droop and flag as in a 
strange road or in a thibk mist benighted and making 1 ttle wsy 
with many attempts and m^ny failures end that tho beet of us only 
escape with half a tnumph 'Jhe undofinod and tho Imaginary are 
tie regions tl at we must pa&V liko Satan difl'cult and doubtful 

J alf flying half on foot * ThoV’bjert In sense is a joeitive tiling, 
and execution comes with pract cA. 
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Cleverness is n certain knack or aptitude at doing certain things 
which depend more on n particular adroitness and off-hand readiness 
than on force or perseverance, such as making puns, making epi- 
grams, making oxtemporo verses, mimicking the company, mimicking 
a style, &c. Cleverness is either liveliness and smartness, or some- 
thing answering to sleight-of-hand, like letting a glass fall sideways 
off a tablo, or else a trick, liko knowing the secret spring of a watch. 
Accomplishments are cortain oxtemal graces, which are to bo learned 
from others, and wliich are easily displayed to the admiration of the 
beholder, viz., dnneing, riding, fencing, music, and so on. These 
ornamental acquirements are only proper to those who are at ease 
in mind and fortuno. I know an individual who, if I10 had been 
Irani to an estate of five thousand a year, would have been the 
most accomplished gentleman of the ago. Ho would have been the 
delight and envy of tlio circle in which bo moved — would have graced 
by his manners the liberality flowing from the openness of his heart, 
would have laughed with the women, havo argued with the men, 
have said good things and written agreeablo ones, hai c taken a hand 
at piquet or the lead at tlio harpsichord, and have sot and sung his 
own verses — nugee canora : — with tenderness mid spirit; a Rochester 
without the vice, a modom Surrey I As it is, all these capabilities 
nf excellence stand in his way. Ho is too versatile for a professional 
man, not dull enough for a political drudgo, too gay to bo happy, 
too thoughtless to bo rich. Ho wants the enthusiasm of the poet, 
the severity of tlio prose-writer, and the application of the man of 
business. — Talent is the capacity of doing anything that depends 
on application and industry, sv.cli as writing a criticism, making a 
speech, studying tlio law. Talent differs from genius, as voluntary 
differs from involuntary power. Ingenuity is genius in trifles, 
greatness is genius in undertakings of much pith nnd moment. A 
clover or ingenious man is one who can do anj thing well, whether it 
is worth doing or not; a gicat man is one who can do that which 
when done is of the highest importance. Themistoelcs said lie could 
not play on tho flute, but that ho could make of a small city a 
great one. This gives one a pretty good idea of the distinction 
in question. 

Greatness is great power, producing great effects. It is not 
enough that a man has great, power in himself, lie must show it to 
all the world in a way that cannot be hid or gainsaid. Ho must 
fdl up a certain idea in the public mind I have no other notion of 
greatness than this twofold definition, great results springing from 
grt.it irhireut energy. Tlio great in visible obje-ts hrs relatfon to 
that which extends over space : tho great m mental ones has to do 
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with spa« and tunc, ho man la trnly grea who is grea only In 
huHe-tmo The test of grc.iti era is the p*^o of history Nothing 
can bo (aid to l» great that has a dist net l in t or t) at borders on 
somet! ng cv 1 ntly greater than itself Desi lea wbat b s! °rt* 
1 red and pampered into mete notoriety u of a grew and vulgar 
q ality in itself A Lord Mayor is 1 ardty a groat man. A aty 
orator or patriot of tbo day only show by reaching tho he 1 1 of 
tlic r wishes tho l stance they aro at from any true ami t on. 
Pop lanty is nc thor fame nor greatness. A king (as such) is not 
a great man JIo ha* great power but it is not 1 is own. Ho 
tn rely wicl la tho lever of tl o State wh eh a cl Id ai i Iwt or a 
madman can do It ia tlo off re not tho man we gaze at. Any 
one else u tho same s t at on wo 1 1 bo j at as m h an ol joet of 
abj -ct ci nos ty Mb la g) at tbo country girl *1 o bav n„ seen a 
long or pressed her d sappo ntment by aiy ng “ by 1 o is only n 
man t" lrt knowing this wo run to see a king as I be was eo nc- 
tl ng more than a man. To display tho greatest powers tad ** 
they aro apj l ed to great purpose* makes noth n„ for t! o character 
of greatness To tl row a Wl 5 corn through tho eye of * tt •cdle 
to mult ply mno figures by n no in tho memory argues d f mto 
dnjtcnty of Imdy and capacity of min 1 b t noth ng comes of t thor 
There is a svnpns ng power at work hot tl o effects aro not propof- 
t onate or s ch as tako hoi 1 of tho in aginat on To impress tho 
dea of power on others tl ey must bo made n some way to feel it 
It must be comraun catod to their und re tan lings in the shapo of 
an ncreaso of knowledge or it must »ubd 0 and overawe tl cm by 
subjecting the r wills. Aclm rat on to bo toh 1 and list n„ must bo 
founded on proofs from wh ch we bavo no means of escaping it Is 
ne th r a slight nor a voluntary gift A mntbemat cinn who solves 
a p ofo nd problem a poet who create* an image of beauty m tho 
m nd that was not there before imparts knowledge and power to 
others n whicl his greatness and his fame consists and on wb cl 
it rcpo«cs Jededinh Buxton w 11 bo forgotten but "Nap era lonea 
'nil 1 ve Lawgivers phdosop! ere founders of religion conquerors 
and heroes inventors and great geniuses m arts and sea -t cos are 
great men for they are great pubbe benefactors or form dablo 
scourges to mank nd Among ourselves Shakspcare Newton 
Bacon JUton Cromwell were great men for thoy showed great 
power by acts and thoughts wh ch have not yet been consigned to 
obi v on They must needs be men of lofty stature whose shadows 
lengthen out to remote posterity A great farce- writer may bo a 
great man for Mol fere was bnt a great farce-vmter In my mind 
tho a thor of Don Quixote * was a great n an. So have there been 
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many others. A great chess-player is not a great man, for he 
leaves the world as he found it. No act terminating in itself 
constitutes greatness. This will apply to all displays of power or 
trials of skill, which are confined to the momentary, individual 
effort, and construct no permanent image or trophy of themselves 
without them. Is not an actor, then, a great man, because “he 
dies and leaves the world no copy ” ? I must make an exception 
for Mrs. Siddons, or else give up my definition of greatness for her 
sake. A man at the top of his profession is not therefore a great 
man. He is great in his way, but that is all, unless lie shows the 
marks of a great moving intellect, so that we trace the master-mind, 
and can sympathise with the springs that urge him on. The rest 
is but a craft or mystenj. John Hunter was a great man — that any 
one might see without the smallest skill in surgery. His style and 
manner showed the man. He would set about cutting up the carcass 
of a whale with the same greatness of gusto that Michael Angelo 
would have hewn a block of marble. Lord Nelson was a great naval 
commander ; but for myself, I have not much opinion of a seafaring 
life. Sir Humphry Davy is a great chemist, but I am not sure 
that he is a great man. I am not a bit the wiser for any of his 
discoveries, nor I never met with any one that was. But it is in 
the nature of greatness to propagate an idea of itself, as wave impels 
wave, circle without circle. It is a contradiction in terms for a 
coxcomb to be a great man. A really great man has always an 
idea of something greater than liimself. I have observed that 
certain sectaries and polemical writers have no higher compli- 
ment to pay their most shining lights than to say that “ such a one 
was a considerable man in his day.” Some new elucidation of a 
text sets aside the authority of the old interpretation, and a “great 
scholar’s memory outlives him lialf-a-century,” at the utmost. A 
rich man is not a great man, except to liis dependents and his 
steward. A lord is a great man in the idea we have of his ancestry, 
and probably of himself, if we know nothing of him hut his title. 

I have heard a story of two bishops, one of whom said (speaking of 
St. Peter’s at Rome) that when he first entered it he was rather 
awe-struck, but that as ho walked up it his mind seemed to swell 
and dilate with it and at last to fill the whole building: the other 
said, that as he saw more of it he appeared to himself to grow less 
and less every step lie took, and in the end to dwindle into nothing. 
This was in some respects a striking picture of a great and little 
mind — for greatness sympathises with greatness, and littleness 
shrinks into itself. The one might have become a Wolsey; the 
other was only fit to become a Mendicant Pnar — or there might 
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have been court-reasons for malt ng h m a bisl op Tho 1 rexich 
have to mo a character of l tile «sm in all about them hot they 
lave produced three great men that 1*eJon„ to every country 
Mol ire Rabelais an I Monti gno 


JOHN CAVAN AOII 

To rtt m from this digress on an 1 conclude the Fssny A singular 
instance of manual dexterity was tl own in tl o person of tl e late 
John Cavana*,! whom 1 have acveral times vt®. His death was 
ctl brated at the tune in an article in tl o Exanutur newspaper 
(February 7 1819) written apparently between jest ami earnest 
but as it is pat to our purpose and falls in with my own way of con- 
a denng such subjects I shill here tale lcare to quote it — 

D od at his house in Burbage Street St C 1« s John Cavan s^h 
tho famous hand fivce-player When a person d « who does any 
ono thing better than any one eleo in the world which So mint 
other* are trying to do well it leaves a gap in society It is not 
1 Vely that any one will now seo tho gamo of fives pla) od ui its perfeo- 
t on for many year* to come— for Cavan a^h is deed and has not left 
1 is peer behind him. It may bo end that there are th ngs of more 
mportance than striking a ball against a wall— there aro thing* 
indeed that make more noise and do as l ttle good, such as making 
war and peace making speeches and answering them making versos 
and blotting them makin B money and throwing it away But 
the game of firca is what no one despiMW who has ever plan'd at it. 
It u the finest exercise for the body and the best relaxat on for tl 0 
m nd. Tho Homan poet sa.d that Care mounted beh nd tho horse- 
man and stock to his skirts But this remark would not have 
appl ed to the fives-ptayer lie who takes to playing at fivee is 
tw co young lie feels ne ther the past nor future in the instant. 
Debts taxes domeat c treason fore gn lovy nothing can touch 
h m further He has no other wish no other thought from the 
moment the game begins bnt that of sinking the ball of placing 
t of msl nj it! This Cavanagh was sure to do Whenever he 
touched the ball there waa an end of the chase. His eye wna 
certa n his hand fatal his presence of m nd complete lie co 1 1 
lo what he pleased and he always knew exactly what to do He 
saw the whole game and played it took instant advantage of his 
adversary's weakness and recovered balls as if by a m raclo and from 
sud len thm ht that every one gave for lost He had equal power 
and skill qui kness and judgment Ho could either outwit hie 
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antagonist by finesse, or beat him by main strength. Sometimes, 
when he seemed preparing to send tho ball with the full swing of 
his arm, ho would by a slight turn of his wrist drop it within an 
inch of tho line. In goneral, tho ball came from his hand, as if 
from a racket, in a straight horizontal line ; so that it was in vain 
to attempt to overtako or stop it. As it was said of a great orator 
that he never was at a loss for a word, and for tho proporest word, 
so Cavanagli always could tell tho degree of force necessary to bo 
given to a ball, aud the precise direction in which it should bo sont. 
Ho did his work with the greatest ease, novor took more pains thnn 
was necessary, and whilo others were fagging themselves to death, 
was as cool and collected as if he had just entered the court. His 
stylo of play was as remarkablo as his power of execution. Ho had 
no affectation, no trifling. Ho did not throw away tho game to 
show off an attitudo or try an experiment. He was a fine, sensible, 
manly player, who did what ho could, but that was moro than any 
one else could oven affect to do. His blows were not undecided and 
ineffectual — lumbering like Mr. Wordsworth’s epic poetry, nor waver- 
ing like Mr. Coleridge’s lyric prose, nor short of tho mark like Mr. 
Brougham’s speeches, nor wide of it like Sir. Canning’s wit, nor foul 
like the Quarterly, nor let balls like tho Edinburgh Review. Cobbett 
and Junius together would have made a Cavanagh. Ho wns the 
best uphill player in tho world ; oven when his adversary was four- 
teen, ho would play on tho same or better, and as ho never flung 
away the game through carelessness and conceit, ho never gave it up 
through laziness or want of heart. Tho one peculiarity of his play 
was that he never volleyed, but lot tho balls hop ; but if they rose 
an inch from the ground, he never missed having them. There was 
not only nobody equal, but nobody second to him. It is supposed 
that ho could give any other player half the game, or beat them 
with his loft hand. His service was tremendous. He once played 
Woodward and Meredith together (two of the best playors in 
England) in the Fives-court, St. Martin’s Street, and made sevon- 
and-twenty aces following by services alone — a thing unheard of. 
He another time played Peru, who was considered a first-rate fives- 
player, a match of the best out of five games, and in the three first 
games, which of course decided the match, Peru got only one ace. 
Cavanagh was an Irishman by birth, and a house-painter by pro- 
fession. He had once laid aside his working-dress, and walked up, 
in his smartest clothes, to the Rosomary Branch to have an after- 
noon’s pleasure. A person accosted him, and asked him if lie would 
have a game So they agreed to play for half-a-ctown a game and 
a bottlo of cider. The first game bogan — it was seven, eight, ten, 
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tJ rtcco fourteen all Cftrsnagh won it The next was tho Mmn 
They pbyod on and cac! gamo was I anlly contested. There m d 
tho ui owe ota fivcoqUjer tier® was a stroke Hat Caviuia^b 
could not take I never played Utter in my l fe snd ye 1 can t win a 
game I don t know I ow it ia 1 However they jlxjed on Carana^h 
mun„ every game and the byetand T* drinking tlio cider an 1 la»vl 
ng all tl o t Rift. In tha tweirtl game wl en C»r*n» B l trw only 
f o ir and tl e stranger thirteen a person came in and said V. list l 
are you here Cavema^b ? The words were no sooner pronounced 
than tho astonished player let tho hall drop from Ins hand and 
saying What I have I been breaking my 1 eart all tins t no to 
beat Cavanigh t refused to make another effort And yet I give 
yo my word Mid Cavaiiagh, telhng tl o story with some tnumj-h 
J played all tho while with my cl -rched fUt — IIo used frwji ently 
to j lay matches at Copenhagen House lor wagers an 1 dinners 
Tho wall against wh ch they play is tl e nma that supports tho 
kitchen chimney an l when tho wall rc*o ui fed Jo liter than usual 
the cook* exclaimed Those arc tho Irishmans balls and tlo 
j t» trembled on the *p 1 1 — Goldsmith consoled himself that 
there were places where he too was admired and Cavsnagh vu 
the admiral on of all the fives-conrts where ho ever played. Mr 
lowell when ho played matches in tho court in St. Martins 
Street used to fill his gallery at half a-crown a head, with an itcura 
Mid admirers of talent in whatever deportment it u shown. Ho 
eo 1 1 not have el own himself in any ground m England but ho 
wou d have been immediately surrounded with inqmm vo garera 
t „ to find out n what part of his frame lus unrivalled skill fsy 
Ho was a youu„ fellow of sense humour ami courago IIo onco 
1 ad a quarrel with a waterman at Hungerford Stairs, and they aay 
*** T cd him out in great style In a word there are hundreds at 
this day who cannot meat on his name without admiral on as the 
U*t f ea-player that perhaps ever lived (the greatest excellence 
of which t\ ey have any not cm) and the noisy si out of tl e rmg 
1 apj ly stood h m in stead of the unheard to co of posterity! Tl o 
only person who seems to have excelled as much in another way 
ss Ca ana^h d d in his was the late John Davies the racket-player 
It was remarked of h m that lie d d not seem to follow tho ball 
but tho hall seemed to follow him. G vo him a foot of waff and 
he was sure to make tl 6 ball Tha four best racket-players of that 
day were Jack Bp nes, Jem Hardin^ Arm tago and Church Davies 
could give any one of those two hands a time tl at is, half the 
game and each of these at the r best could give tho best player 
s ow in Imndou the same odds Such are the gradat ons in all 
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exertions of human shill and art. Ho onco played four capital 
players together, and beat them. Ho was also a first-rate tennis- 
player and an excellent fives-playor. In tlio Fleet or King’s Bench 
ho would have stood against Powell, who was reckoned the best 
open-ground player of his time. Tins last-mentioned player is at 
present the keeper of the Fives-court, and wo might recommend 
to him for a motto over his door — ' Who enters hero forgets him- 
self, his country, and his friends.’ And the best of it is, that by 
the calculation of the odds, none of the three are worth remember- 
ing ! — Oavanagh died from the bursting of a blood-vessel, which 
prevented him from playing for the last two or threo years. Tliis, 
he was often heard to say, he thought hard upon him. He was 
fast recovering, however, when he was suddenly carried off, to tlio 
regret of all who knew him. As Mr. Peel made it a qualification 
of the present Speaker, Mr. Manners Sutton, that he was an excel- 
lent moral character, so Jack Cavanagh was a zealous Catholic, and 
could not bo persuaded to eat meat on a Friday, the day on which 
I10 died. We have paid this willing tribute to his memory. 

‘ Lot no rudo hand deface it. 

And his forlorn “ Hie JaccU ” ’ " 


ON LIVING TO ONE'S SELF. 

“ Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow. 

Or by tlio lazy Scheldt or wandoring Po.” 

I never was in a hotter place or humour than I am at present for 
writing on tliis subject. I have a partridge getting ready for my 
supper, my fire is blazing on tho hearth, the air is mild for the season 
of the year, I have had but a slight fit of indigestion to-day (the 
only thing that makes me abhor myself), I have three hours good 
before me, and therefore I will attempt it. It is as well to do it at 
onco as to have it to do for a week to come. 

If tho writing on this subject is no easy task, tho thing itself is a 
harder one. It asks a troublesome effort to ensure the admiration 
of others : it is a still greater one to be satisfied with one’s own 
thoughts. As I look from the window at tho wide hare heath before 
me, and through the misty moonlight air see the woods that wave 
over the top of Winterslow, 

“ AY 1:11c heav’n’s chancel-vault is blind with sleet,” 
my mind takes its flight through too long a series of years, suppoited 
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only by the patience of thought and secret yearnings after truth 
and good, for me to be at a loss to understand the feeling I intend 
to write about , but I do not know that this will enable mo to con- 
ley jt more agreeably to the reader 
What I mean by living to one a sell u living in the world, ns m it, 
not of it , it is S3 if no one knew there was such a person, and you 
wished no one to know it , it is to be a silent spectator of the mighty 
scene of things, not an object o! attention or curiosity in it , to take 
a thoughtful, anxious interest in what is passing in the world, but* 
not to feel the slightest inclination to make or meddle with it It 
is such a life as a puro spirit might be supposed to lead, and such on 
interest as it might take in the affairs of men, calm, contemplative, 
passive, distant, touched with pity for their sorrows, smiling at their 
follies without l)itteroc«», sharing their affections, but not troubled 
by their passions, not seeking their notice, not once dreamt of by 
them lie who lives wisely to himself and to his own heart looks 
at the busy world through the loopholes of retreat, and does not 
want to mingle in the fray “ He hears the tumult, and is still " 
He is not able to mend it, nor willing to mar it Ho sees enough 
in the universe to interest him without putting himself forward to 
try what he con do to fix the eyes ot the universe upon him Vain 
the attempt t He reads the clouds, he looks at the stars, he watches 
the return of tbe seasons, the falling leaves of autumn, the perfiimed 
breath of spring, starts with delight at the note of a thrush w a 
copio near him, sits by the fire, listens to the moaning of the wind, 
pores upon a book, or discourses tbe freezing hours away, or melts 
down hours to minutes in pleasing thought All this while he 
is taken up with other things, forgetting himself He relishes an 
authors style without thinking of turning author He is fond of 
looking at a print from an old picture m the room, without teasing 
lumself to copy it He does not fret himself to death with trying 
to be what he is not, or to do wbat ho cannot He hardly knows 
what he is capable of, and is not in the least concerned whether he 
shall ever make a figure in the world He feels tho truth of the 
lines — 

The man whose eye la ever on himself 

Hoth look one, the leant of nature a works ( 

One who nnght move the wise man to that scorn 

Which wisdotn holds unlawful ever " 

He looks out of himself a\ the wide-extended prospect of nature, 
and takes an interest beyfcod bis narrow pretensions in general 
humanity He is free as airland independent as the wind Woo 
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be to him when ho first begins to think what others say of him. 
While a man is contented with himself and his own resources, all is 
well. When he undertakes to play a part on the stage, and to 
persuade the world to think moro about him than they do about 
themselves, he is got into a track where he will find nothing hut 
briars and tlioms, vexation and disappointment. I can speak a 
little to this point. For many years of my life I did nothing but 
think. I had nothing else to do but solve some knotty point, or 
Hip in some abstruse author, or look at the sky, or wander by the 
pebbled sea-side : 

“To see the children sporting on the shoro, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore." 

t caiod for nothing, T wanted nothing. I took my time to consider 
whatever occurred to me, and was in no hurry to give a sophistical 
answer to a question — there was no printer’s devil waiting for me. 
I used to write a page or two perhaps in half a year, and remember 
laughing heartily at the celebrated experimentalist, Nicholson, who 
told me that in twenty years he had written as much as would 
make three hundred octavo volumes. If I was not a great author, 
I could read with even-fresh delight, “ never ending, still beginning,” 
and had no occasion to write a criticism when I had done. If I 
could not paint like Claude, I could admire “ the witchery of the 
soft blub sky ” as I walked out, and was satisfied with the pleasure 
it gave me. If I was dull, it gave me little concern : if I was lively, 
I indulged my spirits. I wished well to the world, and believed as 
favourably of it as I could. I was like a stranger in a foreign land, 
at which I looked with wonder, curiosity, and delight, without ex- 
pecting to bo an object of attention in return. I had no relations 
to the State, no duty to perform, no ties to bind me to others : I 
had neither friend nor mistress, wife nor child. I lived -in a world 
of contemplation, and not of action. 

This sort of dreaming existence is the best. He who quits it to 
go in search of realities generally barters repose for repeated dis- 
appointments and vain regrets. His time, thoughts, and feelings 
are no longer at his own disposal. From that instant he does not 
sm-voy the objects of nature as they are in themselves, but looks 
asquint at them to see whether he cannot make them the instru- 
ments of his ambition, interest, or pleasure; for a candid, unde- 
signing, undisguised simplicity of character, his views become 
jaundiced, sinister, and double : he takes no further interest in the 
great changes of the world but as ho has a paltry share in produc- 
ing them : instead of opening lus senses, his understanding, and his 
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heart to tha resplendent fabric cf the un v rso h* holds a crooked 
m rror before hi* fate m w) cl bo way adm re his own j«.non w d 
protons on* and ;ust glanco his eye as do to see whctl r otl ers are 
not a In r n>, 1 m too Ilo no more cauls n tl o impress 01 wl ch 
tf o fair vnr ety of things ” makes upon h m softened and s 1*1 cvl 
by 1 ah tual eontmiHt on but m the. fc tr.sh sense of l \s own 
upstart self mporUnco By aim ng to fix 1 o s t-eco no tho slave of 
op n on Ho is a tool » part of a n ocl no that never stands stDl^ 
and is s ck and K ddy with tho ceaseless root on. IIo has j o satis- 
faction hot in tho reflect on of his own iroiyo in tha puld c gazo — 
but n tho repet t on of his own namo in tl e pubho ear lie h msclf 
is m xcd up with and spo Is everyth ng 
I ha a seen a octal rated talker of our own time turn pole an I go 
out of tho room when a showy look>n„ girl has como into it wltn 
for a mo nent d Tiled tie attenton of his hearers Infii to are 
tho tnortif cat ons f tho bare attempt to emerge from oham nty, 
ola. less tl o fa lures and greater and more galling at 11 tl <» 
vicissitudes an 1 torment ng areompan menta of s cctss 

Wboss top to cl mb 

Is oerta n (si ng or so si ppery th. t 
Ths (e*r s u tod at fat! og." 

“Would to Cod” excla mod Oliver Cromwell when ho w s nt any 
tune tl waited by tho Pari ament “ that I had remained by my 
woods lo to tend a flock of tl cep rather than have been thrust 
oninho government os th si” When Buonaparte got into his 
carnage to proceed on his Buss an expedit on carelessly twuhn„ 
1 is glove and s nging tho a r “ Mail) rook to tl o war is go ng ” 
ho did not tl nk of the t mblo 1 o has got since the shock of wluck 
no ono co 11 have stood but limself We see and hear cluefly of 
tl e fa ountes o Fortune and tho Mnse of great generals of first- 
rate actors of cel bra ted poets These are at the head wo are 
stni k with the glittering eminence oti wh ch they stand and lon^ 
to set ont on the same tempt ng career — not tl inking how many 
discontented half pay lieutenants are in vain seeking promot on all 
tl e r 1 ves and obi ged to put np with the insolence of olbco and 
tho spurns which pat ent rnont of the unworthy takes ” bow many 
half-starved strolling players are doomed to penury and tattered 
robes in counttv places dreaming to the last of a London engage- 
ment how n any wretched daubers shiver and shake in tho ague-fit 
of alternate hopee and fears waste and p ne away in the atrophy of 
gen us or else turn drawing-masters picture-cleaners or newspaper 
ent co how many iaploss poets have s D hod out tho r souls to 11 a 
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Muse in vain, without over getting their effusions further known 
than the Poet’s Comer of a country newspaper, and looked and 
looked with grudging, wistful eyes at the envious horizon that 
bounded their provincial fame! — Suppose an actor, for instance, 
“ after the heart-aches and the thousand natural pangs that flesh is 
heir to,” does get at the top of his profession, he can no longer bear 
a rival near the throne ; to be second, or only equal to another, is to 
be nothing : he starts at the prospect of a successor, and retains the 
mimic sceptre with a convulsive grasp : perhaps, as he is about to seize 
the first place which he has long had in his eye, an unsuspected 
competitor steps in before him and carries off the prize, leaving 
him to commence Ms irksome toil again. He is in a state of alarm 
at every appearance or rumour of the appearance of a new actor : 
"a mouse that takes up its lodgings in a cat’s ear” has a mansion 
of peace to him : he dreads every hint of an objection, and least of 
all can forgive praise mingled with censure : to doubt is to insult ; 
to discriminate is to degrade: he dare liaidly look into a criticism 
unless some one has tasted it for him, to see that there is no offence 
in it : if he does not draw crowded houses every night, he can 
neither eat nor sleep ; or if all these terrible inflictions aro removed, 
and he can “ eat his meal in peace,” he then becomes surfeited with 
applause and dissatisfied with his profession : ho wants to be some- 
thing else, to be distinguished as an author, a collector, a classical 
scholar, a man of sense and information, and weighs every word he 
utters, and half-rotracts it before he utters it, lest if he were to 
make the smallest slip of the tongue, it should get buzzed abroad 

that Mr. was only clever as an actor / If ever there was a man 

who did not derive more pain than pleasure from his vanity, that 
man, says Rousseau, was no other than a fool. . . . 

Even in the common aft airs of life, in love, friendsMp, and 
marriage, how little security have we when we trust our happiness 
in the hands of others! Most of the friends I have seen have 
turned out the bitterest enemies or cold, uncomfortable acquaint- 
ance. Old companions are hke meats served up too often, that lose 
their relish and their wholesomeness. He who looks at beauty to 
admire, to adore it, who reads of its wondrous power in novels, in 
poems, or in plays, is not unwise ; but let no man fall in love, for 
from that moment he is "the baby of a girl.” I like very well to 
repeat such lines as these in the play of “ Mirandola : ” 

“'With what a waving air she goes 

Along the corridor 1 How like a fawn ! 

Yet statelier. Hark 1 No sound, however soft, 

K 
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lior gentlest echo telletb when «be tread*, 

Bat every motion of her shape doth seem 
n» loved by silence ” 

IIow few out of tho infinite number of those that marry and are 
given in marriage wed with those they would prefer to all tl e 
worldl My how far the greater proportion are joined together by 
mere mot res of convenience accident recommendation of friends 
or indeed not infrequently by the very fear of the event by re- 
iwgnance and a eort of fatal fascination 1 Yet the t o la for life 
not to be shaken off but with disgrace or death a man no longer 
lives to himself but is a body (as well as mind) chained to another 
in ep te of himself 

Lite life end death in disproportion mot- 
if lore at first si H ht were mutual or to bo conciliated by k nd 
offices f the fondest affection were not so often repaid and chilled 
by ind fference and scorn if eo many lovers both before and since 
the madman in Don Quixote," had not worshipped a statne 1 anted 
the wind, cnod aloud to the desert " if friendship were lasting 
if merit were renown and renown were health, nd ea and long 
Ufe or if the homage of the world were paid to conscious wortl 
and the tree aspirat ons after excellence instead of its gaudy signs 
and outward trapp ngs then indeed, I might be of ©pm on that 
t is better to bve to others than one s self but as tl o caso stan la, 
1 incl ne to the n e-gat ve side of the question. 

I hare not loved the world nor the world mo 
1 have not flattered its rank breath, nor low'd 
To la dolatnem a jot ent knee- 
ls r com d my cheek to arnica — nor ened aloud 
1 womb p of an echo in the crowd 
They c old not deem me one of each I Blood 
Amon them bat not of them in a shroud 
Of thought! which wore not the r thoughts on I a til coni 1 
flail I not filled my m nd wh cb thua itaelf snUtooL 
I have not loved the world nor the world me— 

But let ua part fair foes I do be! eve 

Though I have found them not that there may be 

Words wh h are thing! — hope* which will not deee re 

And virtue* which are merciful nor weave 

Snare* for the fan mg I would also deem 

O’er others* grief* that some sincerely gneve 

That two or one are almoet what they seem — 

That goodneo* la no name and happiness no dream “ 

Sweet verse embalms the sprnt of sour misanthropy but woe 
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betide the ignoble prose-writer who should thus dare to compare 
notes with the world, or tax it roundly with imposture. 

If I had sufficient provocation to rail at the public, as Ben Jonson 
did at the audience in the Prologues to his plays, I think I should 
do it in good set terms, nearly as follows : — There is not a more 
mean, stupid, dastardly, pitiful, selfish, spiteful, envious, ungrateful 
animal than the Public. It is the greatest of cowards, for it is 
afraid of itself. From its un wieldly, overgrown dimensions, it 
dreads the least opposition to it, and shakes like isinglass at the 
touch of a finger. It starts at its own shadow, like the man in the 
Hartz mountains, and trembles at the mention of its own name. 
It has a lion's mouth, the heart of a hare, with ears erect and sleep- 
less eyes. It stands “ listening its fears.” It is so in awe of its 
own opinion, that it never dares to form any, but catches up the 
first idle rumour, lest it should be bolundhand in its judgment, and 
echoes it till it is deafened with the sound of its own voice. The 
idea of what the public will think prevents the public from ever 
thinking at all, and acts as a spell on the exercise of private judg- 
ment ; so that, in short, the public ear is at the mercy of the first 
impudent pretender who chooses to fill it with noisy assertions, or 
false surmises, or secret whispers. What is said by one is heard 
by all ; the supposition that a thing is known to all the world 
makes all the world believe it, and the hollow repetition of a vague 
report drowns tho "still, small voice ” of reason. We may believe or 
know that what is said is not true; but we know or fancy that 
others believe it — we dare not contradict or are too indolent to 
dispute with them, and therefore give up our internal, and, as we 
think, our solitary conviction to a sound without substance, with- 
out proof, and often without meaning. Nay, more; we may believe 
and know not only that a tiling is false, but that others believe 
and know it to be so, that they are quite as much in the secret of 
tho imposture as wo are, that they see the puppets at work, the 
nature of the machinery, and yet if any one has tho art or power 
to get the management of it, he shall keep possession of the public 
ear by virtue of a cant phrase or nickname, and by dint of effrontery 
and perseverance make all tho world believe and repeat what all 
the world know to be false. The ear is quicker than the judgment. 
We know that certain things are said ; by that circumstance alone 
we know that they produce a certain effect on the imagination of 
others, and wo conform to their prejudices by mechanical sympathy, 
and for want of sufficient spirit to differ with them. So far, then, 
is public opinion from resting on a broad and solid basis, ns tlio 
aggregate of thought and feeling in a community, that it is slight 
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and shallow and variable to the last degree — the bubble of the 
moment bo th it we may safely say the publ e is the dupe of publ e 
opinion not its parent The public is p isillan mous and cowardly, 
because it is weak. It knows itself to be a great dunce and thafc 
it has no opm ons but upon suggest on Yet it is no will ng to 
appear in leading-fittings and would have it thought that its 
decisions are as wise as they are wegbty It is hasty ln taking 
up its favourites more hasty in laying them as de lest it should 
be supposed deficient in sagacity m e ther case It is generally 
divided into two strong parties each of whi<th will allow neither 
common-sense nor common honesty to the other side It Teatls 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly Genewt and bcl eves then 1 both — or 
if there is a doubt malice turns the scale Tavlor and llessey told 
me tl at they had. sold nearly two editions ol the Characters of 
8hakspesros Plays in about three months but that after tho 
Qua ierl j renew of them came out they never sold another copy 
The publ c enlightened as they are must have known the meaning 
of that attack as well ss those who made it It was not ignorance 
then but cowardice that led them to give up their own opinion 
A crew of mischievous entice at Edinburgh having affixed tho 
epithet of the Coduey School to one or two writers born in the 
metropolis all the people m London became afraid of looking into 
their works lest they too should be convicted of cockneywro Oh 
brave public 1 

The public is as envious and ungrateful as it is ignorant at lpil 
and pigeon-Uvered 

A hugMlied monster of ■□gratitudes." 

It rends it admires it extols only because it is the fashion not 
from any love of the subject or the man. It cries you u p or mas 
you down out of mere capnco and levity If you have pleased it 
it is jealous of its own involuntary acknowledgment of merit and 
eo zes tho first opportun ty the first shabby pretext to p ck a 
quarrel with you and be quits once more Eveiy petty caviller »s 
erected into a judge every tale-bearer is implicitly believed. Every 
1 ttle low paltry creature that gaped and wondered oidy because 
others did so Is glad to find you (as be thinks') on a level with hu» 
seif An author is not then after all a being of another order 
Public admirat on is forced and goes against the grain. Public 
obloquy is cord al and e ncere every individual feels hi 9 own lm 
port an ce m it They give you up bound hand and foot into the 
power of your accusers To attempt to defend yourself is a high 
crime and misdemeanour a contempt of court an extreme piece of 
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impertinence. Or if you prove every charge unfounded, they never 
think of retracing their error or making you amends. It would 
be a compromise of their dignity ; they consider themselves as the 
party injured, and resent your innocence as an imputation on their 
judgment. The celebrated Bub Doddington, when out of favour at 
Court, said "he would not justify before his sovereign: it was for 
Majesty to be displeased, and for him to believe himself in the 
wrong 1 ” The public axe not quite so modest. People already begin 
to talk of the Scotch Novels as overrated. How, then, can common 
. authors bo supposed to keep their heads long above water? Asa 
general rule, all those who live by the public starve, and are made 
a by-word and a standing jest into the bargain. Posterity is no 
better (not a bit more enlightened or more liberal), except that you 
are no longer in their power, and that the voice of common fame 
saves them the trouble of deciding on your claims. The public now 
are the posterity of Milton and Shakspeare. Our posterity will be 
the living public of a future generation. When a man is dead they 
put money in his coffin, erect monuments to his memory, and cele- 
brate the anniversary of his birthday in set speeches. Would they 
take any notice of him if he were living? No ! — I was complain- 
ing of this to a Scotchman who had been attending a dinner and 
a subscription to raise a monument to Bums. He replied ho 
would sooner subscribe twenty pounds to his monument than have 
given it him while living ; so that if the poet were to come to life 
again, he would treat him just as he was treated in fact. This was 
an honest Scotchman. What he said, the rest would do. 

Enough : my soul, turn from them, and let me try to regain the 
obscurity and quiet that I love, “ far from the madding strife,” in 
some sequestered comer of my own, or in some far-distant land ! 
In tho latter case, I might carry with me as a consolation the pas- 
sage in Bolingbroke’s “ Reflections on Exile ” in which he describes 
in glowing colours the resources which a man may always find within 
himself, and of which the world cannot deprive him : — 

"Believe me, tho providence of God has established such an 
order in the world, that of all which belongs to us, the least valuable 
parts can alone fall under tho will of others. Whatever is best is 
safest ; lies out of the reach of human power ; can neither be given 
nor taken away. Such is this great and beautiful work of naturo, 
the world. Such is tho mind of man, which contemplates and ad- 
mires the world whereof it makes the noblest part. These are in- 
separably ours, and as long as we remain in one, we shall enjoy the 
other. Let us march, therefore, intrepidly wherever we are led by 
tho course of human accidents. Wherever they lead us, on what 
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coast soever wa are thrown by them we shall not find ourselves 
absolutely strangers We shall feel tl e same revolut on of seasons 
ar d the same sun and moon will gu de the course of our year The 
same azure vault bespangled with stare will be everywhere spread 
over our heads There is no part of the world from whence we may 
not admire those planets which roll 1 ke ours in different orb ta 
round the same central sun from whence we may not discover a 
object still more stupendous that army of fixed stars hung up n 
the immense space of tho un verse innumerable suns whose beams 
enlighten and cl erish the unknown world which roll around them 
ntid whilst I am ravihed by such contemplat ona ns these whilst 
my soul is thus raided up to heaven t imports me little what 
ground I tread upon * 


ON THOUGHT AN© ACTION 

If there is a propens ty m the vulgar to admire tl e ach ovo- 
menta of jx.rv> a\ prowess or instances of fortunate enterprise too 
much t cannot bo den ed that those who hare to weigh out and dis- 
pense the n el of fame in books have been too mnch d sposod by 
a natural b as to confine all ment and talent to tl o product ons of 
the pen or at least to those works which bein„ artificial or abstract 
representat ons of things are transmitted to posterity and cned up 
as models n their kind This thou 0 h unavoidable s hardly just 
Act ons pass away Bnd are forgotten or are only discern ble in the r 
effect* conquerors statesmen and kings 1 ve but by the r names ' 
stamped on the page of history Hume says rightly that more 
people think about Virgil and Homer (and that cont nually) than 
over trouble their 1 eads about Casar or Alexander In fact poet a 
are a longer lived race than heroes they breathe more of the air 
of immortality They s mve more ent re in their thou hts and 
acts. \\ o havo all that V rgd or Homer d d as much as if we hod 
1 red at tl e same t me with them we can hold the r works in our 
hands or lay them on our pillows or put them to our lips Scarcely 
a trace of what tho others d d is left upon the earth so as to bo 
vw 1 lo to co nmon ej es The one the dead authors are living men 
st 1 breath ng and moving m tl eir wnt ngs t) e others the con 
*1 wrers of the world are but tho ashes m an um. Tho sympathy 
(so to speak) between thought and thou 0 l t is more intimate and 
v tal than that bets een thou D ht and act on Tho l^ht is linked to 
tho D ht as fisms kindles into flamo the tribute of ad curat on to 
tlw manes of departed hssrenam is like burning incense In a marble 
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monument. Words, ideas, feelings, with tlio progress of time harden 
into substances : things, bodies, actions, moulder away or melt into 
a sound, into thin air ! — Yet though the Schoolmen in the Middle 
Ages disputed more about the texts of Aristotle than the battlo of 
Arbela, perhaps Alexander’s generals in his lifetime admired his 
pupil as much and liked him better. For not only a man’s actions 
are effaced and vanish with him ; his virtues and generous qualities 
die with him also : — his intellect only is immortal and bequeathed 
unimpaired to posterity. Words ate the only thinga that last for 
ever. . . . 


ON VULGARITY AND AFFECTATION. 

Fnw subjects are more nearly allied than these two — vulgarity and 
affectation. It may be said of them truly that " thin partitions do 
their bounds divide.” There cannot be a surer proof of a low origin 
or of an innate meanness of disposition than to be always talking 
and thinking of being genteel. One must feel a strong tendency to 
that which one is always trying to avoid ; whenover we pretend, on 
all occasions, a mighty contempt for anything, it is a pretty clear 
sign that we feel ourselves veiy nearly on a level with it. Of the 
two classes of people, I hardly know which is to be regarded with 
most distaste, the vulgar aping the genteel, or the genteel constantly 
sneering at and endeavouring to distinguish themselves from the 
vulgar. These two sets of persons are always thinking of one 
another ; the lower of the higher with envy, the more fortunate of 
their less happy neighbours with contempt. They are habitually 
placed in opposition to each other ; jostle in their pretensions at 
every turn; and the same objects and train of thought (only re- 
versed by the relative situation of either party) occupy their whole 
time and attention. The one are straining every nerve and out- 
raging common-sense, to be thought genteel ; the others have no 
other object or idea in their heads than not to be thought vulgar. 
This is but poor spite, a very pitiful style of ambition. To bo 
merely not that which one heartily despises is a vory humble claim 
to superiority ; to despise what one really is, is still worse. 

Gentility is only a more select and artificial kmd of vulgarity. 
It cannot exist but by a sort of borrowed distinction. It plumes 
itself up and revels in the homely pretensions of the mass of man- 
kind. It judges of the worth of everything by name, fashion, and 
opinion ; and hence, from the conscious absence of real qualities or 
sincere satisfaction m itself, it builds its supercilious and fantastic 
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ojneoit on tho wretchedness and want* o! other* \ wlcnt anti- 
pathies are always suspicions, and betray a secret affinity Tho 
difference between tho “Great Vulgar and tho Small n W mostly in 
outward cireumsUacos. The coxcomb criticises the dress of tho 
clown, as tho pedant cavils at tho bad grammar of the illiterate, 
or tho prude is shocked at tho backsliding of her frail acquaintance. 
These who have, tho fewest resources in themselves naturally acek 
tho food of their sctf-!ovo elsewhere Tlie roost ignorant people 
find most to laugh at in strangers , scandal and satire prevail most 
m country places , and a propensity to ridicule o' cry the slightest, 
or most palpable deviation from what we happen to approve, Ceases 
With the progress of common-emso and decency True worth does 
not exult in the faults and deficiencies of others, aa true refine- 
ment turns away from groeanoes and deformity, instead of being 
tempted to indulge in an unmanly triumph over it. Raphael would 
not faint away at the daubing of a signpost, nor Ilomcr hold his 
head the higher for being in tbs company of a Grub Street bard 
Real power, real excellence, docs not aeck for a foil in inferiority, 
nor fear contamination from coming in contact with that which is 
coarse and homely It reposes on itself, and is equally free from 
spleen and affectation But the spirit of gentility is the mere essence 
of spleen and affectation , — of affected delight m it* own irenM-l* 
qualifications, and of ineffable disdain poured pot upon tl 0 lavolan* 
ttfry blunders or accidental disadvantages of those whom it choose* 
to treat a* its inferiors 

Now, the essence of vulgarity, I imagine, consists in taking 
manners, actions, words, opinion*, on trust from others, without 
examining ones own feeling* or weighing tho merits of tho case 
It is coarseness or shallowness of taste ana Jig from wont of indi- 
vidual refinement, together with the confidence and presumption 
inspired by example and numbers It may bo defined to bo a prosti- 
tution of the mind or body to apo the more or less obvious defects 
of others, because by so doing wo shall socuro the suffrages of tl mo 
we associate with. To affect a gesture, an opinion, a phrase, becauso 
it is the rage with a large number of persons, or to hold it in abhor- 
rence because another set of persons very little, if at all, better 
informed cry it down to distinguish themselves from the former, is 
m either case equal vulgarity and absurdity — A thing is not vulgar 
merely because it is common. *Tia common to breathe, to too, to 
feol, to live Nothing is vulgar that is natural, spontaneous, un- 
avoidable Crossness is not vulgarity, ignorance is not vulgantv, 
awkwardness is not vulgarity, but all these become vulgar when 
they are affected and shown off on the authority of others, or to W 
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in with tl,t fashion or the company wo keep. Caliban is conrso 
enough, but surely ho is not vulgar. Wo might ns well spurn the 
clod under our foot, and call it vulgar. Cobbott is coarse enough, 
but ho is not vulgar. Ho docs not bolong to tho herd. Nothing 
real, nothing original, can bo vulgar; but I should think an imitator 
of Cobbott a vulgar man. . . . 

There is a well-dressed aud an ill-dressed mob, both which I hnto. 
Odi profanum vulgus, tl arceo. Tho vapid affectation of tho ono to 
mo is oven moro intolerable than tho gross insolenco and brutality 
of tho other. If a set of low-lived fellows aro noisy, rude, and 
boisterous to show their disregard of tho company, a sot of fashion- 
able coxcombs aro, to a nauseous degreo, finical and effeminate to 
show their thorough breeding. Tho ono aro governed by their feel- 
ings, however conrso and misguided, which is something; tho others 
consult only appearances, which aro nothing, cither as a test of 
happiness or virtuo. Hogarth in his prints has trimmed tho balanco 
of pretension between tho downright blackguard and the soi-duant 
fine gentleman unanswerably. It does not appear in his moral 
demonstrations (whatever it may do in tho genteel lettor-writing 
of Lord Chesterfield or tho chivalrous rhapsodies of Burke) that 
vico by losing all its grossness loses half its evil. It becomes moro 
contemptible, not less disgusting. Wliat is thero in common, for 
instance, between lus beaux and belles, bis rakes and his coquets, 
aud tho men and women, tho true heroic and ideal characters in 
Raphael ? But his people of fashion and quality aro just upon a 
par with tho low, tho selfish, tho unideal characters in tho con- 
trasted view of human life, and aro often tho very same characters, 
only changing places. If the lower ranks are actuated by envy and 
uncharitableness towards tho upper, the latter have scarcoly any 
feelings but of pride, contempt, and aversion to the lower. If tho 
poor would pull down tho rich to get at their good things, the rich 
would tread down the poor as in a wine-press, nnd squeeze tho Inst 
shilling out of their pockets and the last drop of blood out of their 
veins. If the headstrong self-will and unruly turbulence of a 
common alehouse are shocking, what shall wo say to tho studied 
insincerity, tho insipid want of common-senso, tho callous insensi- 
bility of the droning-room and boudoir? I would rather seo tho 
feelings of our common nature (for thoy are tho same at bottom) 
expressed in tho most naked and unqualified way, than see even- 
feeling of our nature suppressed, stifled, hermetically sealed under 
tho smooth, cold, glittering varnish of pretended refinement and 
conventional politeness Tho ono may bo corrected by being better 
informed; tho other is incorrigible, wilful, heartless dopravity. T 
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cannot describe tbe contempt and disgust I have felt at the tone of 
what would be thought good company when I have witnessed the 
sleet s miling glossy gratuitous awumpt on of super onty to every 
feeling of humanity honesty or principle as a part of the et quette 
the mental and moral eosfum* of the table and every profession of 
t lerat on or favour for the lower orders that is for the great mass 
of our fellow-creatures treated as an indecorum and breach of the 
harmony of well regulated society 


O'* GOING A JOURNEY 

Ose of the pleasantest things in the world is going a journey but 
I to go by myself I can enjoy society n a room but o t of 
d jots nature is company enor^li for me I am then never less 
alone than when alone 

The 6* di his study nature wsj his book. - 

I cannot Bee the wit of walking and talking at the same tin o. 
Wen I am n the country I wish to vegetate like the country 
I am not for cr t cising hedgerows and black cattle I go out of 
tow in onlet to for et the town and all that is in it .There aro 
tl oso who for this purpose go to watering places and carry the 
metropolis with them I like more elbow room and fewer encunv- 
I ranees I like sol tude when I give myself up to it for the e. he 
of so] tude nor do I ask for 

a fn«Dd n tny retreat 

Whom I may whisper *o tude is sweet.” 

The bo 1 of a journey is liberty perfect liberty to think feel do 
just as one pleises We go a journey chieflv to be free of alt 
impediments an 1 of all mconven ences to leave ourselves behio 1 
mncJ more to get r d of others It la because I want a 1 ttle breath- 
ing-space to muse on indifferent matters where Contemplation 
May p ume he feathers and let grow her wings, 

Tfi t in tbe venous bust e of resort 

Were a too ruffled and sometime* mjalr d " 

tl at I absent myself from the town for a while without feeling at 
a loss the moment I am left by myself Instead of a friend m a 
post-chaise or m a Tilbury to exchange good th ngs with and vary 
the same stale topes over again for once let me have a truce with 
impert nence G ve me the clear blue sir? over mv head and the 
green turf beneath toy feet a winding road before me and a three 
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honrs’ inarch to dinner — and then to thinking 1 It is hard if I 
cannot start some game on these lone heaths. I laugh, I run, I 
leap, I sing for joy. From the point of yonder rolling cloud, I 
plunge into my past being, and revel there, as the sunburnt Indian 
plunges headlong into the wave that wafts him t6 his native 
shore. Then long-forgotten things, like “sunken wrack and sumless 
treasuries,” burst upon my eager sight, and I begin to feel, think, 
and be myself again. Instead of an awkward silence, broken by 
attempts at wit or dull commonplaces, mine is that undisturbed 
silence of the heart which alone is perfect eloquence. No one likes 
puns, alliterations, antitheses, argument, and analysis better than 
I do; hut I sometimes had rather be without them. “Leave, oh, 
leave me to my repose ! ” I have just now other business in hand, 
which would seem idle to you, hut is with me “ very stuff o’ the 
conscience.” Is not this wild rose sweet without a comment ? Does 
not this daisy leap to my heart set in its coat of emerald ? Yet if 
I were to explain to you the circumstance that has so endeared 
it to me, you would only smile. Had I not better, then, keep it 
to myself, and let it serve me to brood over, from here to yonder 
craggy point, and from thence onward to the far-distant horizon P 
I should be but bad company all that way, and therefore prefer being 
alone. I have heard it said that you may, when the moody fit comes 
on, walk or ride on by yourself, and indulge your reveries. But this 
looks like a breach of manners, a neglect of others, and you are 
thinking all the time that you ought to rejoin your party. “ Out 
upon such half-faced fellowship ! ” say I. I like to be either entirely 
to myself or entirely at the disposal of others ; to talk or be silent, 
to walk or sit still, to be sociable or solitary. I was pleased with mi 
observation of Mr. Cobbett’s, that “he thought it a bad French 
custom to drink our wine with our meals, and that an Englishman 
ought to do only one thing at a time.” So I cannot talk and think, 
or indulge in melancholy musing and lively conversation, by fits and 
starts. “ Let me have a companion of my way,” says Sterne, “ were 
it but to remark how the shadows lengthen as the sun declines.” 
It is beautifully said ; but, in my opinion, this continual comparing 
of notes interferes with the involuntary impression of things upon 
the mind, and hurts the sentiment. If you only hint what you feel 
in a land of dumb show, it is insipid : if you have to explain it, it is 
making a toil of a pleasure. You cannot read the book of naturo 
without being perpetually put to the trouble of translating it for the 
benefit of others. I am for this synthetical method on a journey 
in preference to the analytical. I am content to lay in a stock of 
ideas then, and to examine and anatomise them afterwards. I want 
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to ew my vagus notions float lika the down of the thistle before the 
breeze, and not to have them entangled in the briars and thorns of 
controversy For once, I like to have it all my own way , and tins 
is impossible unless you are done, or in such company as I do not 
covet. I have no objection to twenty miles of measured road, but 
not for pleasure If you remark the scent of a bean-field crossing 
the void, perhaps your fcllow-travi Her lias no smell. If yon point 
to a distant object, perhaps he is short-sighted, and has to take out 
his glass to look at it There is a feeling in the air, a tone in the 
colour of a cloud, which hits your fancy, hut the effect of which von 
are unable to account for There is then no sympathy, but an un- 
easy craving after it, and a dissatisfaction which pursues you on the 
way, and in the end probably produces ill-humour Now, I never 
quarrel with myself, and take all my own conclusions for granted 
till I find it necessary to defend them against objections It is not 
merely that yon may not be of accord on the objocta and circum- 
stances that present themselves before you — these may recall a 
number of objects, and lead to associations too delicate and refined 
to bo possibly communicated to others. Yet these I love to cherish, 
and sometimes still fondly dutch them, when I can escape from the 
throng to do so To give way to our feelings before company seems 
extravagance or affectation, and, on the other band, to have to 
unravel this mystery of our being at every turn, and to make other* 
take an equal interest m it (otherwise the end is not answered), is 
a task to which few are competent We must “give it an under- 
standing, but no tongue " My old friend Coleridge, however, could 
do both He could go on in the most delightful explanatory way 
over bill and dale a summer's day, and convert a landscape into a 
didactic poem or a Pindaric ode “ He talked far above singing " 
If I could so clothe my ideas in sounding and flowing words, I might 
perhaps wish to have some one with me to admire the swelling 
theme , or I could be more content, were it possible for me still to 
hear his echoing voice in the woods of All For den. They had “ that 
fine madness to them which our first poets had, * and if they could 
have linen caught by some rare instrument, would have breathed 
such strains as the following — 

" Here be woods as green 

A* any, air likewise as fresh and sweet 
As when smooth Zephyrua plays on the fleet 
Face of the curled streams, with flow re as many 
As the young epnog give*, and as choice as any , 

Here be an new delights cool streams and wells 
Arbours o orgrown with Woodbines, caves atul dells , 
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Choose whoro thou wilt, whilst I sit by and sim;, 

Or gather rushes to mako many a ring 
For thy long fingors ; tell then talcs of loro, 

Flow tho pile Fhooho, hunting in a grove, 

First saw tho boy Endymion, from v, hove ever. 

She took eternal firo that never dies ; 

How sbo convey'd him softly in a sleep, 

His temples bound with poppy, to tho steep 
Head of old Latinos, whero she stoops each night. 

Gilding tho mountain with her brother’s light, 

To kiss hor sweetest.” 1 

Had I words and images at command Iiko these, I would attempt 
to wako tho thoughts that lio Slumbering on golden ridges in tho 
evening clouds ; but at tho sight of nature my fancy, poor ns it is, 
droops and closes tip its leaves, like flowers at sunset. I can mako 
nothing out on the spot : — I must have time to collect myself. 

In general, a good thing spoils out-of-door prospects : it should 
be reserved for Table-talk. Lamb is for this reason, I tnko it, tho 
worst company in tho world out of doors ; becauso ho is the best 
within. I grant there is one subject on which it is pleasant to talk 
on a journey, and that is, what one shall have for supper when we 
got to our inn at night. Tho open air improves this sort of conver- 
sation or friendly altercation, by setting a keener edge on appetite 
Every mile of the road heightens the flavour of the viands we expect 
at tho end of it. How fine it is to enter some old town, walled and 
turreted, just at approach of nightfall, or to come to some straggling 
village, with tho lights streaming through tho surrounding gloom ; 
and then after inquiring for tho best entertainment that the placo 
affords, to “ take one’s ease at one’s inn 1 ” These eventful moments 
in our lives’ history aro too precious, too full of solid, heartfelt hap- 
piness, to bo frittered and dribbled away in imperfect sympathy. 
I would have them all to myself, and drain them to the last drop : 
they will do to talk of or to write about afterwards. "What a deli- 
cate speculation it is, after drinking whole goblets of tea, 

“ The cups that cheer, but not inebriate,” 

and letting the fumes ascend into tho brain, to sit considering wliafc 
wo shall have for supper — eggs and a rasher, a rabbit smothered in 
onions, or an excellent veal-cutlet 1 Sencho m such a situation onco 
fixed on cow-heel ; and his choice, though ho could not help it, is 
not to be disparaged. Then, in the intervals of pictured scenery 
and Shandcan contemplation, to catch tho preparation and the stir 
in the kitchen (getting ready for the gentloman in tho parlour). 

1 Flotcher's ” Faithful Shepherdess.” 
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Frond, 0 promt ate pro/ant / These hours are sacred to silence and 
to musing to bo treasured op In the memory and to feed the source 
of smiling thou„hta hereafter I would not waste them m idle talk 
or if I must have the integrity of fancy brokeu m upon I would 
rather it were by a stranger than a fnend. A stranger takes his hue 
and character from the t me and placo he u a part o! the furniture 
an 1 costume of an inn If he is a Quaker or from the \\ eat Riding 
of Vo kshire so much the better I do not eve 1 try to sympathise 
with him and be breaks no squares IIow I love to see the eampe 
of the gipe es, arid to * 0 h my soul into that sort of life l If X express 
this fe ling to another he may qualify and spo 1 it with some objeo- 
t on. I associate nothing with my travel! ng companion but present 
objects and passing events In his ignorance ol me and my affairs 1 
in a manner forget myself But a fnend reminds one of other t hing s 
rips up old grievances and destroys the abstract on of the scene 
Ho comes m nngracio isly between us and our imaginary character 
So nothing is dropped in the course of conversation that gives a 
hint of your profess on and pursuits or from having come one with 
you that knows the lees sublime port ons of your history it seems 
that other people do You are no k> „er a ataen of the world 
but your unhoused free condit on is put into circumspect on and 
confine" The incognito of an van is one of its striking privilege*— 
lord of ones self uncumbered with a name” Oh l it is great to 
shake off the trammels of the world and of public opinion to loeo 
our importunate tormenting everlasting personal identity in tho 
elements of nature and become the creature of the moment clear 
of all ties to hold to the universe only by a dish of sweetbreads 
and to owe nothmg but the score of the evening and no longer 
seeking for applause and meeting with contempt to bo known by 
no other t tie than Ou Gculkman i (A* park/ur f One may take 
one s choice of all characters m this romantic state of uncertainty 
ss to ones real pretens ocs and become indefin tely respectable 
andnegat vdy n D kt-w orshipf uL Wo baffle prcjudico and disappo nt 
conjecture and from being so to others begin to be objects of 
cunos ty and wonder even to ourselves We are no more thoec 
hackneyed commonplaces that we appear in the world an inn re- 
stores us to the level of nature and quits scores with society I 1 
have certainly spent some enviable hours at inns — sometimes when 
1 have been left entirely to myself and have tned to solve some 
metaphysical problem as once at W tham Common where I found 
out the proof that likeness is not a case of the association of ideas 
— at other times when there have been p ctures m the room as at 
fit. Neot s (I think it was) where I first met with Gribehn s engrav 
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ings of the Cartoons, into which I entered at once, and at a little 
inn on the borders of Wales, where there happened to be hanging 
somo of West all’s drawings, which I compared triumphantly (for a 
theory that I had, not for the admired artist) with the figure of a 
girl who had femed me over the Severn, standing up in a boat be- 
tween me and the twilight, — at other times I might mention luxuri- 
ating in books, with a peculiar interest in this way, as I remember 
sitting up half the night to read "Paul and Virginia,” which I 
picked up at an inn at Bridgewater, after being drenched in the 
rain all day ; and at tho same place I got through two volumes of 
Madamo D’Arblay’s "Camilla.” It was on tho 10th of April 1798 
that I sat down to a volume of the “ Now Eloise,” at the inn at 
Llangollen, over a bottle of sherry and a cold chicken. The letter I 
chose was that in which St. Preux describes his feelings as ho first 
caught a glimpse from the heights of the Jura of tho Pays de Vaud, 
which I had brought with me as a ton louche to crown the evening 
with. It was my birthday, and I had for tho first time come from 
a place in tho neighbourhood to visit this delightful spot. The road 
to Llangollen turns off between Chirk and Wrexham ; and on pass- 
ing a certain point yon come all at once upon the valley, which 
opens like an amphitheatre, broad, barren hills rising in majestic 
state on either side, with " green upland swells that echo to the 
bleat of flocks ” below, and the river Deo babbling over its stony bed 
in the midst of them. The valley at this time " glittered green with 
sunny showers,” and a budding ash-tree dipped its tender branches 
in the chiding stream. How proud, how glad I was to walk nlong 
the highroad that overlooks the delicious prospect, repeating the 
lines which I have just quoted from Mr. Coleridge’s poems 1 But 
besides tlie prospect which opened beneath my feet, another also 
opened to my inward sight, a heavenly vision, on which were written, 
in letters large as Hope could make them, these four words. Liberty, 
Genius, Love, Virtue, which have since faded into the light of 
common day, or mock my idle gaze. 

•' Tho beautiful is vanished, and returns not.” 

Still, I would return some time or other to this enchanted spot ; 
but I would return to it alone. What other self could I find to 
share that influx of thoughts, of regret, and delight, the fragments 
of which I could hardly conjure up to myself, so much have they been 
broken and defaced P I could stand on some tall rock, and overlook 
the precipice of years that separates me from what I then was. I 
was at that time going shortly to visit the poet whom I have above 
named. Wheie is he now ? Not only I myself have changed ; tho 
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world, which was then new to roe, has become old and incorrigible 
iet will I turn to thee m thought, O sylvan Dee, in joy, in youth 
and gladness, as thou then wert , and thou shalt ah', a} a be to mo 
the river of Paradise, where I will drmk of the waters of Wo freely 1 
There is hardly anything that shows tho short-sightedness or 
i-apnciousness of the imagination more than travelhng docs With 
change of place we change our ideas , nay, our opinions and feelings 
We can by an effort, indeed, transport ourselves to old and long- 
forgotten sceDee, and then the picture of the mind revives again , 
but wo forget those that we have just left It seems that wo can 
think but of one place at a time The canvas of tho fancy w but of 
a certain extent, and if we paint one set of objects upon it, they 
immediately efface every other We cannot enlarge our conceptions , 
we only shift our poult of new The landscape baree its bosom to 
the enraptured eye, wo take our fill of it, and seem as if we could 
form no other lma^e of beauty or grandeur We pass on, and think 
no more of it the bonzon that shuts it from our sight also blots 
it from our memory like a dream. In travelhng through a wild 
barren oonntry, I can form no idea of a woody and cultivated one 
It appears to me that all the world must be barren, like what I seo 
of it In the country we forget the town, and in town we despiso 
the country “ Beyond Hyde Park " says Sir Topling Flutter, “ all 
is a desert * All that part of the map that we do not see before us 
is blank. Tho world in our conceit of it is not much bigger than a 
nutshell. It is not one prospect expanded into another, county 
joined to county, kingdom to kingdom, land to seas, making an 
imago voluminous and vast,— the mind can form no larger idea of 
space than the eye can take in at a single glance. The rest is a 
name written in a map, a calculation of arithmetic For instance, 
what is the true signification of that immense mass of territory and 
population known by the name of China to us? An inch of paato- 
board on a wooden globe, of no more account than a China orange I 
Things near us are seen of the size of life things at a distanco 
are diminished to tba size of the understanding "We measure tho 
universe by ourselves, and even comprehend the texture of our 
own being only piecemeal In this way, however, we remember on 
infinity of things and places The mind is like a mechanical instru- 
ment that plays a great variety of tunes, but it must play them 
in succession One idea recalls another, but it at the same time 
excludes all others In trying to renew old recollections, we cannot 
as it were unfold the whole web of our existence, we must pick out 
the single threads So m coming to a place where we have formerly 
lived, and with which we have in Lunate associations, every one must 
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have found that tho feeling grows more vivid the nearer wo approach 
tho spot, from tho rnero anticipation of tho actual impression : we 
remember circumstances, feelings, persons, faces, names that wo had 
not thought of for years ; but for tho time all tho rest of tho world 
is forgotten ! — To return to tho question I have quitted nbovo : — - 

I have no objection to go to seo ruins, aqueducts, pictures, in 
company with a friend or a party, but rather tho contrary, for tho 
former reason reversed. They are intelligible matters, and will 
bear talking about. Tho sentiment here is not tacit, hut com- 
municable and ovort. Salisbury Plain is barren of criticism, but 
Stonehenge will bear a discussion antiquarian, picturesque, and 
philosophical. In setting out on a party of pleasure, the first 
consideration always is where wo shall go to : in taking a solitary 
ramble, tho question is what we shall meet with by the way. “ The 
mind is its own place ; ” nor are we anxious to arrive at the end 
of our journey. I can myself do the honours indifferently well to 
works of art and curiosity. I once took a party to Oxford with no 
mean iclat — showed them that scat of the Muses at a distance, 

“ With glistering spires and pinnacles adorn'd 

descanted on the learned air that breathes from the grassy quad- 
rangles and stone walls of halls and colleges ; was at home in the 
Bodleian ; and at Blenheim quite superseded the powdered cicerone 
that attended us, and that pointed in vain with his wand to com- 
monplace beauties in matchless pictures. As another exception to 
the above reasoning, I should not feel confident in venturing on 
a journey in a foreign country without a companion. I should 
want at intervals to hear the sound of my own language. There 
is an involuntary antipathy in the mind of an Englishman to 
foreign manners and notions that requires tho assistance of social 
sympathy to carry it off. As the distance from home increases, 
this relief, which was at first a luxury’, becomes a passion and an 
appetite. A person would almost feel stifled to find himself in tho 
deserts of Arabia without friends and countrymen : there must bo 
allowed to be something in the view of Athens or old Borne that 
claims the utterance of speech ; and I own that the Pyramids are 
too mighty for any single contemplation. In such situations, so 
opposite to all one's ordinary train of ideas, one seems a species by 
one’s self, a limb torn off from society, unless one can meet with 
instant fellowship and support. Yet I did not feel this want or 
craving very pressing once, when ,1 first set my foot on the laughing 
shores of Prance. Calais was peopled with novelty and delight. 
The confused, busy murmur of tho place was like oil and wine 
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poured into ray ears , nor did the manners’ hymn, which was snog 
bora the top of an old crazy vessel Mi the harbour, as tho sun went 
down send an alien sound into my soul I only breathed the air 
ol general humanity 1 walked over “the vino-covered hills and 
gay regions of F ranee,” erect and satisfied , tor the image of man 
was cot cast down and chained to tho loot of arbitrary thrones 
I was at no loss for language, for that of all the great schools of 
painting was open to me The whole » vanished like a shade 
Picture*, heroes, glory, freedom, all are fled, nothing remains but 
the Uouxbons and the French people 1 — There is undoubtedly a 
sensation m travelling into foreign parts that is to be had nowhere 
else , but it is more pleasing at the time than lasting It is too 
remote from onr habitual associations to be a common topic of 
discourse or reference, and, like a dream or another state of exist- 
ence, docs not piece into our daily modes of life It is an animated 
but a momentary hallucination. It demands an effort to exchange 
onr actual for our ideal identity, and to fool the pulse of our old 
transports revive very keenly, we must “jump” all our jiresent 
comforts and connections Our romantic and itinerant character 
is not to be domesticated. Dr Johnson remarked how little foreign 
travel added to the facilities of conversation m those who had been 
abroad In fact, the tune vte have spent there is both delightful 
and, in one sense, instructive, but it appears to be cut out of our 
substantial, downright existence, and never to join kmd[y on to 
it \\ e are not the same, but another, and perhaps more enviable, 
individual all the tune we are out of our own country Wo are 
lost to ourselves as well as our friends. So tho poet somewhat 
quaintly sings 

" Out of my country and myself I go.” 

Those who wish to forget painful thoughts do well to absent them- 
selves for a whde from the ties and objects that recall them but 
we can bo said only to fulfil onr destiny in the place that gave us 
birth. I should on this account like well enough to spend the 
whole of my life in travelling abroad, if I could anywhere borrow 
another life to spend alterw aids at homo 1 


ON COFFEE-HOUSE POLITICIANS 

I USB very well to at in a room where there are people 
talking on subjects I know nothing of, if I am only allowed to sit 
silent and a3 a spectator, but I do not ranch hire to join m the 
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conversation, except with people and on subjects to toy taste. 
Sympathy is necessary to society. To look on a variety of faces, 
humours, and opinions is sufficient : to mix with others, agreement 
as well as variety is indispensablo. Wlmt makes good soeioty? I 
answer, in 0110 word, real fellowship. "Without a similitude of tastes, 
acquirements, and pursuits (whatever may bo the difference of 
tempers and characters) there can bo no intimacy or oven casual 
intercourse worth tlio having. What makes tho most agreeable 
party? A number of people with a number of ideas in common, 
“ yet so as with a difference ; ” that is, who can put one or moro 
subjects which they have all studied in tlio greatest varioty of enter- 
taining or useful lights. Or in other words, & succession of good 
things said with good humour, and addressod to tho understand- 
ings of those who hear them, mako the most desirablo conversation. 
Ladies, lovers, beaux, wits, philosophers, the fashionable or tho 
vulgar, are the fittest company for ono another. The discourse at 
Randal’s is tho best for boxers ; that at Long’s for lords and loungers. 
I prefer Hunt’s conversation almost to any other person’s, because, 
with a familiar range of subjects, he colours with a totally now and 
sparkling light, reflected from his own character. Elia, the gravo 
and witty, says tilings not to be surpassed in essence; but the 
manner is moro painful and less a relief to my own thoughts. Some 
one conceived he could not be an excellent companion because bo 
was seen walking down the side of tlio Thames, passibus tntguu, after 
dining at Richmond. The objection was not valid. I will, however, 
admit that the said Elia is the worst company in the world m had 
company, if it be granted me that in good company he is nearly 
tlio best that can be. Ho is one of those of whom it may bo said, 
Tell me your company, anti Til fell you your manners, ffo is the 
creature of sympathy, and makes good whatever opinion you seem 
to entertain of him. He cannot outgo tho apprehensions of tlio 
circle, and invariably acts up or down to tho point of refinement or 
vulgarity at which they pitch him. He appears to take a pleasure 
in exaggerating tho prejudice of strangers against him ; a prido in 
confirming the prepossessions of friends. In whatever scale of intel- 
lect I10 is placed, lie is as lively or os stupid ns the rest can ho for 
their lives. If you think him odd and ridiculous, be becomes moro 
and more so every minute, A la folit, till he is a wonder gazed [at] 
by all — sot him against a good wit and a ready apprehension, and 
he brightens more and more — 

11 Or hko a gate of stool 

Fronting tho sun. roooives and roudors back 
Its figure and its boat," 
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We had a peasant party one evening at Procter’s A youn£ literary 
bookseller who was present went away delighted with the elegance 
o! the repast, and spoke m raptures o! a servant in green livery ana 
a patent-lamp I thought myself that the charm of the ***““?» 
consisted in some talk about Beaumont and Fletcher and tbe uW 
poets, in which every one took part or interest, and in a c*’ n s° 10U ®' 
nesa that we could not pay our host a better compliment than m 
thus alluding to studies m which he excelled, end in pressing MitliOis 
whom he had mutated with feeling and Bweetness t — I shoi^u think 
it may also be laid down aa a rule on this subject, that to constitute 
good company a certain proportion of hearers and speakers 19 requi- 
site Coleridge makes good company for this reason Hn immediately 
establishes the principle of the division of labour m thiO respect, 
wherever he comes Ue takes his cue aa speaker, and the n^t of the 
party theirs as listeners — a“Circean herd" — without any previous 
arrangement having been gone through. I will just add that there 
can be no good society without perfect freedom from affectation and 
constraint If the unreserved communication of feeling o T opinion 
leads to offensive familiarity, it is not well , but it is no bctt® r where 
tlit absence of offensive remarks ansea only from formality and an 
assumed respectfulness of manner 

I do not think there u anything deserving the name of society to 
l>e found out of London and that for the two following reasons 
First, there is nnyhWr)u>od elsewhere, accidental or un aT01 dable 
acquaintance people are thrown together by chance or g-rotf together 
liko trees , but you can pick your society nowhere but u» London 
The very persons that of all others you would wish to associate with 
in almost every line of life (or at least of intellectual pursuit) are 
to bo met with there It is hard if out of a million of people you 
cannot find half a-doren to your liking Individuals may seem lost 
and hid in the size of the placo, hut, in fact, from this very cir- 
cumstance you aro within two or three miles' reach of persons that 
without it you would be some hundreds apart from. Secondly, 
London is the only place in which each individual in company is 
treated according to his value in company, and to that only In 
every other part of the kingdom he carries another character oliout 
with him, which supersedes the intellectual or social oA® J* » 
known in Manchester or Liverpool what every man in th® reom is 
worth in land or money, what are his connections and prospects in 
life , and this gives a character of servility or arrogance, of roerccna- 
nneas, or impertinence to the whole of provincial intercou**® You 
Liugh not in proportion to a man’s wit, but Ins wealth , you havo 
to consider not what but whom you contradict You speak by the 
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pound, and aro hoard by the rood. In ttio metropolis there is 
neitlier timo nor inclination for thoso remote calculations. Every 
man depends on tho quantity of sense, wit, or good manners ho 
brings into society for the reception ho meets with in it. A member 
of Parliament soon finds his level as a commoner: tho merchant 
and manufacturer cannot bring his goods to market hero : tho great 
landed proprietor shrinks from being tho lord of acres into a pleasant 
companion or a dull fellow. When a visitor enters or leaves a room, 
it is not inquired whether ho is rich or poor, whether ho lives in a 
garret or a palace, or comes in his own or a hncknoj’-coach, but 
whether ho has a good expression of countenance, with an unaffected 
manner, and whether ho is a man of understanding or a blockhead. 
These are tho circumstances by which you mako a favourable impres- 
sion on tho company, and by which they estimate you in tho abstract. 
In the country, they consider whether you liavo a voto at tho noxt 
election or a place in your gift, and measure tho capacity of othorn 
to instruct or entertain thorn by tho strength of their pockets and 
their credit with their banker. Personal merit is at a prodigious 
discount in tho provinces. I like tbo country very woll, if I want 
to enjoy my own company ; but London is tho only place for equal 
society, or where a man can say a good thing or express an honest 
opinion without subjecting himself to boing insulted, unless ho first 
lays liis pnrso on tho table to back his pretensions to talent or 
independence of spirit. I speak from experience. 


ON FAMILIAR STYLE. 

. . . Sin. Lamb is tho only imitator of old English stylo I can rend 
with pleasure ; and ho is so thoroughly imbued with tho spirit of his 
authors, that tho idea of imitation is almost dono away. There is an 
inward unction, a marrowy vein both in tho thought and fooling, an 
intuition, deep and lively, of his subject, that carries off any quaint- 
ness or awkwardness arising from an antiquated stylo nnd dress. 
The matter is completely his own, though tho manner is assumed. 
Perhaps his ideas aro altogether so marked and individual os to 
require their point and pungency to bo neutralised by tbo affecta- 
tion of a singular but traditional form of conveyance. Tricked out 
in tbo prevailing costume, they would probably seem moro startling 
nnd out of the way. The old English authors, Burton, Fuller, 
Corvat, Sir Thomas Brown, aro a kind of mediators between ns and 
the moro eccentric and whimsical modem, reconciling us to his pecu- 
liarities. I do not, however, know how far this is the case or not till 
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he condescends to write like one of os I most confess that what 1 
like best Of hia papers under the signature of Elia (still, I do not 
presume, amidst each excellence, to decide what is most excellent) 
is the account of "Mr* Battles Opinions on ‘Whist” which i» also 
the most free from obsolete all asms* and taros of expression • 

“ A. well of native English undefiled.' 

To those acquainted with his admired prototype*, these Essays of 
the ingenious and highly-gifted author have the same sort of charm 
and relish that Erasmus a Colloquies or a fine piece of modem Latin 
have to the classical scholar Certainly, I do pot know any borrowed 
pencil that has more power or felicity of execution than the one of 
which I have here been speaking 

It w as easy to write a gaudy style without ideas as It w to spread 
a pallet of showy colours or to smear in a flaunting tran*p»rency 
1 IVhit do yon read f W ords, words, words.' — “'What w the 
matter?" — “Nothing" it might he answered. The Hand style is 
the reveree of the familiar The last la employed as an unvarnished 
medium to convey ideas , the first is resorted to as a spangled veil 
to conceal the want of them When there is nothing to be set down 
hut words, it costs little to have them fine Look through the Bio- 
tionary, and cull ont a fionUgtv-m, rival the tuIxj<jKmanxa Rouge 
high enough, and never mind the natorat complexion The vulgar, 
n\o are not in the secret, will admire the look of preternatural 
health and vigour, and the fashionable, who regard only appear- 
ances, will be delighted with the imposition Keep to your sound- 
ing generalities, your tinkling phrases, and all will be well. Swell 
out an unmeaning truism to s perfect tympany of style A 
thought, a distinction, is the rock on which all this brittle cargo of 
verbiage splits at onco Such writers have merely verbal imagina- 
tions, that retain nothing but words Or their puny thoughts have 
dragon wings, all green and gold. They soar far above the vulgar 
failing of the Strmt hums obrtpent — their most ordinary speech vs 
never short of an hyperbole, splendid, imposing, vague, uicompra- 
hensible, magniloquent, a cento of sounding commonplaces If 
some of ns, whose “ ambition is more lowly,” pry a littte too 
narrowly into nooks and corners to pick up a number of “tincon- 
sidered trifles" they never once direct their eyes or lift them hands 
to seke on any but the most gorgeous, tarnished threadbare patch- 
work set of phrases, the left-off finery of poetic ertravagance, trans- 
mitted down through successive generations of barren pretenders 
If they criticise actors and actreasee, a huddled phantasmagoria of 
feathers, spanglea, floods of light, and oceans of sound float before 
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their morhitl swo, -which they paint in the sUlo of Ancient Tiitoh 
Not n glimpse can \ou pet of the merits or defects of the per- 
formers : they are hidden in a profusion of barbarous epithets and 
wilful rhodomroitad». Our hypercritiea are not thinking of these 
littlo fantoccini beings, 

" T1 at stmt and fret th> ir hour upon tl o stage,'’ 

hut of tall phantoms of words, air-tractions, g'ncra end ip rw, 
sweeping clauses, periods that unito the Poles, forced alliterations, 
astounding antitheses: 

“An 1 oa t! c'r po m Fwttan r ti 

If they di scribe kings and queens, it is an Hastens pageant. The 
Coronation at cither Homo is nothing to it. tie get at four re- 
peated ima res— a curtain, a throne, a sceptre, and a footstool 
These are with them the wardrobe of a lofty imagination ; and they 
turn their servile rtrains to servile uses Do wo read a description 
of pictures® It is not a reflection of tones nnd hues which '‘nature's 
own sw eet and cunning hand laid on," but piles of precious stones, 
rubies, pearls, emeralds, Golconda’s mines, and all tho blazonry 
of art Such persons are, in fact, besotted with words, aud their 
Irrains are turned with tho glittering, but empty nnd sterile phan- 
toms of things. Personifications, capital letters, sons of sunbeams, 
■visions of glory, shining inscriptions, the figures of a transparency , 
Britannia -with her shield, or Hope leaning on an anchor, msho 
up their stock-in-trade. Thoy may bo considered as hxcroilyphiaxl 
writers Images stand out in their minds isolated and important 
merely in themselves, without any groundwork of ftelmg — there is 
no context in their imaginations 'Words afiect them in tho same 
way, by tho mere sound, that is, by their possible, not by their 
actual, nppheation to tho subject in hand. Thoy are fascinated by 
first appearances, ard havo no sense of coti'-equences Nothing mow 
is meant by them than meets tho ear; they understand or feel 
nothing more than meets their eye Tho wob and toxturo of tho 
un'n erse, and of tho heart of man, is a mj story to them : they hai o 
no faculty that strikes a chord m unison with it They cannot get 
bey ond the daubhigs of fancy, the varnish of sentiment Objects 
are not linked to feelings, words to things, but images roioKo 
in splendid mockery, words represent themselves in thmr sferango 
rhapsodies Tho categories of such a mind aro pride and ignorauco 
— pride m outside show, to which thoy sacrifice everything, nnd 
ignorance of tho true worth and hidden structure both of words and 
things With a sovereign contempt for what is familiar and natural, 
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they are the slaves of vulgar affectation— of * routine of Ingb flown 
phrases. Fcornmg to imitate realities, they are njvaUe to invent 
anytlung to strike out one original idea. They are not copyists 
of nature, it is true , hut they am tho poorest of all plagiarists 
tlio plagiarists of words All is far-fetched, dear-bought, artificial, 
oriental, ill subject and allusion all is mechanical, conventional, 
vapid formal, pedantic, in style and execution They startle and 
confound the understanding of the header by the remoteness and 
olwcunty of their illustrations they soothe the ear by the mono- 
tony of the same everlasting round of circuitous metaphors They 
aro tlio raoeWAool in poetry and proso. They flounder about be- 
tween fustian in expression and bathos in sentiment. They tanta- 
lise the fancy, but never reach the head nor touch the heart Their 
Temple of Fame is like a shadowy structure raised by puluess to 
Vanity, or like Oowpcrs description of tho Empress of ltussias 
jtdaro of ico, “ as worthless aa in show ’twaa glittering " 

I* smflad, an 1 It wu col 11" 


ON FFFFVnUACT OF CHAIUCTER. 

I it oh thou l who diUt tend tun speech when I vt» dumb, to 
whom 1 own it tliat 1 havo not crept on my belly all tho days of mv 
life like the serpent but sometimes lift my forked crest or tread tho 
empyrean, wake thou out of thy midday alnmbcrs 1 1 Shako off tho 
heavy honeydew of thy soul no longer lullod with that Cirocan cup, 
ilnnkm H thy own though tt with thy own cars, but start up m thy 
in imsod likeness, an<l shak© the pillared rottenness of tho world 1 
fz-iiu not thy sound in„ words in air, write them m marble, and 
tree i tin coming ago heroic truths] "Cp, and wake the echoes of 
Tin « I ltich in d-epest loro, die not tlio bod nd diurl of knowlodgo, 
I- avin„ the sumvors unblretl Sot, ret as thou didst rise in pomp 
no 1 glwbiess! Part hko tho sunflower one broad, gotJen flash of 
light arvl ere thou asoendrat thy native sky, show us tho steps by 
wl ich tlinu didst seal© the Heaven of philosophy, with Truth and 
h ancy for thy equal guid*©, that wo may catch thy mantle, nunbow- 
>1 n«d and still n-ad thy word* dear to Memory, dearer to Famol 
Tlivo i* another 1 ranch of th* character, which is the trifling 
ml a'ory cWactxr Such persons are always creating difficulties 
bjkI nn»l 1© or unwslbng to remove them They cannot brush asido 
a cr hafh, an>I ar© *Uipj»d ly an insect a wuig Their chiracb-r 

* W«U{» fa tio [<1»« fan a t Inwat 
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is imbecility, rather than effeminacy. Tho want of energy and re- 
solution in tho persons last described arises from tho habitual and 
inveternto predominance of other feelings and motives ; in these it is 
a moro want of energy and resolution, that is, an inherent natural 
defect of rigour of nervo nnd voluntary power. There is a specific 
lority about such persons, so that yon cannot propel thorn to any 
object or give them a decided momentum in any direction or pursuit. 
They turn back, ns it were, on tho occasion that should project them 
forward with manly forco nnd vehemence. They shrink from in- 
trepidity of purpose, nnd are alarmed at tho idea of attaining their 
end too soon. They will not act with steadiness or spirit, cither for 
themselves or you. If you chalk out a line of conduct for them, or 
commission them to oxecuto a certain task, they nro sure to conjnro 
up some insignificant objection or fanciful impediment in tho way, 
and are withheld from striking an effectual blow by mero feebleness 
of character. Thoy may be officious, good-natured, friendly, generous 
in disposition, but thoy aro of no use to any one. Thoy will put 
themselves to twice tho trouble you desire, not to cany your point, 
but to defeat it; and in obviating needless objections, neglect 
the main business. If tlioy do what you want, it is neither at tho 
time nor in tho manner that yon wish. This timidity amounts t-o 
treachery ; for by always anticipating somo misfortune or disgrace, 
they realise their unmeaning apprehensions. The littlo bears sway 
in tlieir minds over tho great : a small inconvenience outweighs a 
solid and indispensablo advantage ; nnd their strongest bins is uni- 
formly derived from the weakest motive. They hesitate about tho 
best way of beginning a thing till tho opportunity for action is lost, 
and are less anxious about its being done than tho precise manner 
of doing it. They will destroy a passage sooner than let an objec- 
tionable word pass, and aro much less concerned about tho truth 
or tho beauty of an imago than about tho reception it will meot 
with from tho critics. They alter what thoy write, not became it 
is, but because it may possibly bo wrong, nnd in their troniulous 
solicitude to avoid imaginary blunders, run into real ones. What 
is curious enough is, that with all this caution and delicacy, thoy 
are continually liable to extraordinary oversights. They are, in fact, 
so full of all sorts of idle apprehensions, that thoy do not know liow 
to distinguish real from imaginary grounds of apprehension; and 
thoy often give somo unaccountable offenco oither from assuming a 
sudden boldness half in sport, or while they aro secretly pluming 
themselves on their doxtority in avoiding everything exceptionable ; 
and tho same distraction of motivo and short-sightedness which gets 
them into scrapes binder's them from seeing their way out of them 
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Such persons (often of ingenious and susceptible minds) 610 
stantly at crosa-purpoees with themselves and others will neither 
do things nor let others do them, and whether they succeed or fa I 
never feel confident or at their ease They spoil the freshness and 
originality of their own thoughts by ashing contradictory advu» 
and m befr ending others while they are about % t «ni about it, you 
might have done the thing yourself a dozen times over 

There is nothing more to be esteemed than a manly firmnees and 
decision of character I like a person who knows his own mmd and 
sticks to it who sees at once what is to be done in given Circum- 
stances anil does it He does not boat about the hush for difficulties 
or excuses but goes the shortest and most effectual way to work to 
attain his own ends or to accomplish a useful object If he can 
serve you he will do so if he cannot he will say so without keeping 
you in needless suspense or laying you tinder pretended obligations 
The applying to him in any laudable undertaking is not like stirring 
a d sh of skimmed milk ” There is stuff in him and it is of tl 0 
n„ht practicable sort He is not all his 1 fe at haek and-buzzard 
whether he shall be a Vftug or a Tory a Inend or a foe a knave or 
a fool but thinks that life is si ort and that there is no time to 
play fantastic tncks in it to tamper with pnnciplos or trifle with 
ind vulual feelings If he givee you a character he does not add a 
damning clause to it he does not pek holes in you lest others 
should or anticipate objections lest he should be thought to he 
blinded by a childish partiality His object is to serve you and 
uot to play the game into your enem es hands 

A genaroua friends) p no cold jned urn know 
burns w th one lore w tb ono resentment glor a" 


WHY DISTANT OBJECTS PLEASE 

Distant objects plea«e because m the first place they imply an 
idea of spate and magnitude and because not being obtruded too 
close upon the eye wo clothe them with the indistinct and airy 
colours of fancy In looking at the misty mountain tops that 
boun 1 the horizon the mind is as it were conscious of all the con 
coivable objects and interests that lie between v> e imagine all sorts 
of adventures in the interim strain our hopes and wishes to reach 
the a T-dtavm circle ox to descry new lands n vers and mounts ns " 
stretch ng far beyond it our feelings earned out of themselvos 
lose their grossnesa and their husk are rarefied expanded melt 
into softness and brighten into beauty turning to ethereal mould. 
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sky-tinctured. We drink the air before us, and borrow a moro 
refined existence from objects that hover on the brink of nothing. 
"Where the landscape fades from the dull sight, we fill the thin, 
viewless space with shapes of unknown good, and tinge the hazy 
prospect with hopes and wishes and more charming fears. 

“ Bnt thou, oh Hope I with oyes so fair. 

What was thy delighted measure t 
Still it whisper'd promised pleasure. 

And bade tho lovely scenes at distance hail I " 

Whatever is placed beyond the reach of sense and knowledge, what- 
ever is imperfectly discerned, the fancy pieces out at its leisure ; and 
all but the present moment, but the present spot, passion claims for 
its own, and brooding over it with wings outspread, stamps it with 
an image of itself. Passion is lord of infinite space, and distant 
objects please because they border on its confines and are moulded 
by its touch. When I was a boy I lived within sight of a range of 
lofty hills, whose blue tops blending with tho setting sun had often 
tempted my longing eyes and wandering feet. At last I put my 
project in execution, and on a nearer approach, instead of glimmer- 
ing air woven into fantastic shapes, found them huge lumpish heaps 
of discoloured earth. I learnt from this (in part) to leave “ Yarrow 
unvisited,” and not idly to disturb a dream of good I 
Distance of time has much the same effect as distance of place. 
It is not surprising that fancy colours the prospect of the future as 
it thinks good, when it even effaces the forms of memory. Time 
takes out tho sting of pain ; our sorrows after a certain period have 
been so often steeped in a medium of thought and passion, that they 
“ unmould their essence,” and all that remains of our originnl im- 
pressions is what we would wish them to have been. Not only tho 
untried steep ascent before ns, but the rude, unsightly masses of our 
past experience presently resume their power of deception over tho 
eye ; the golden cloud soon rests upon their heads, and the purple 
light of fancy clothes their barren sides ! Thus we pass on, while 
both ends of our existence touch upon heaven 1 There is (so to 
speak) “ a mighty stream of tendency ” to good in tho human mind, 
upon which all objects float and are imperceptibly borne along ; and 
though in the voyage of life wo meet with strong rebuffs, with rocks 
and quicksands, yet there is “ a tide in the affairs of men, ’ a') leaving 
and a restless aspiration of the soul, by means of which, “ with sails 
and tackle tom,” the wreck and scattered fragments of our entire 
being drift into the port and haven of our desires 1 In all that re- 
lates to the affections we put tho will for the deed ; — so that tho 
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instant the pressure of unwelcome circumstances is removed the 
tnmd recoils from their hold, recovers its elasticity, and rouru toe 
itself to that image of good, which is but a reflection and configura- 
tion of its own nature. Seen m the distance, in the long perspective 
of waning years, the meanest incidents, enlarged and enriched by 
countless recollections, become interesting , the meet painful, brol.cn 
and softened by time, soothe How any object that unexpectedly 
brings back to ns old scenes and associations startles the mind! 
What a yearning it creates within ns I what a longing to leap the 
intermediate space t How fondly we cling to and try to revive tlis 
impression of all that we then were 1 

“Such triik* bath strong imagination I " 

In truth, we impose upon ourselves, and know not what we wish 
It is a cunning artifice, a quaint delusion, by which, in pretending 
to be what wo were at a particular moment of time, we would fain 
bo all that we have since been, and have onr lives to come over 
again It « not the little, glimmering, almost annihilated speck m 
the distance that met* our attention and " hangs upon the beating 
of our hearts , " it is the interval that separates ns from it, and of 
which it is the trembling boundary, that exates all this cod and 
mighty pndder in the breast Into that great gap in our boing 
“ come thronging soft, desires" and infinite lagreta. It la the con- 
trast, the change from what we then were, that arms tbe half- 
extinguished recollection with its giant strength and lifts the fabric 
of the 'flections from its shadowy ba-e. In contemplating its utmost 
v *tlook the map of our existence, and retread, in appre- 

ura * si , 0 f &o it is that in early youth we strain 
the pursuits of manhood, and as we are 

ive to gather up the toys and flowers that 

WHY DlSchadhood. 


Disrsst objects Please to *** mt> the Mont- 

ldeaof space and magmtu? th - 1)0 1 6° there cow? No, tho 
close upon the eye, we c!t and lts ^ o’ertumed Is there, 
colours of fancy In look. 
l>ound the horizon, the mind—* Enng back the boor 
ccivable objects and interests of •piesdoor ia tha fiowtr’ 
of adventures in the interim , - _ , , . , . 

the e,„Wn eude e, to “ a®° ! "T” 7 "f d d "' ^ 
stretching ter beyond « „„ oI m, " ot »>'" 

t«. thoir grosses, «1 their * T "I”” ” * 

into softness end hr«hten»to ( r ,” 1 :™‘ ,i » t ™*i 

rad of buss, and I am a child again 
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My sensations are all glossy, spruce, voluptuous, and fine : they wear 
a candied coat, and are in holiday trim. I see the beds of larkspur 
•with purple eyes ; tall hollyhocks, red or yellow ; the broad sun- 
flowers, caked in gold, with bees buzzing round them ; wildernesses 
of pinks, and hot glowing peonies; poppies run to seed; the sugared 
lily and faint mignonette, all ranged in order, and as thick as they 
can grow ; the box-tree borders ; the gravel-walks, the painted 
alcove, the confectionery, the clotted cream : — I think I see them 
now with sparkling looks ; or have they vanished while I have been 
writing this description of them P No matter ; they will return 
again when I least think of them. All that I have observed since, 
of flowers and plants, and grass-plots, and of suburb delights, seems 
to mo borrowed from “ that first garden of my innocence ” — to be slips 
and scions stolen from that bed of memory. In this manner the 
darlings of our childhood burnish out in the eye of after years, and 
derive their sweetest perfume from the first heartfelt sigh of pleasure 
breathed upon them, 


" Like the sweet south, 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour 1 ” 


If I have pleasure in a flower-garden, I have in a kitchen-garden too, 
and for the same reason. If I see a row of cabbage-plants or of 
peas or beans coming up, I immpdiately tbink of those which I used 
so carefully to water of an evening at "Wcm, when my day’s tasks 
were done, and of the pain with which I saw them droop and hang 
down their leaves in the morning’s sun. Again, I never see a child’s 
kite in the air but it seems to pull at my heart. It is to me “ a 
tiling of life.” I feel tlie twinge at my elbow, the flutter and palpi- 
tation, with which I used to let go the string of my own, ns it rose 
in the air and towered among the clouds. My little cargo of hopes 
and fears ascended with it ; and as it made a part of my own con- 
sciousness then, it does so still, and appears “ like some gay creature 
of the element,” my playmate when life was young, and twin-born 
with my earliest recollections. I could enlarge on this subject of 
childish amusements, but Mr. Leigh Sunt bos treated it so well, in 
a paper in tlio Indicator on the productions of the toy-shops of 
the metropolis, that if I were to insist' more on it I should only pass 
for an imitator of that ingenious a n d agreeable writer, and for an 


indifercnt one into the bargain. , , 

Sounds, smells, and sometimes ti astea are remembered onger an 
visiblo objects, and serve, perhaps'? better for links in e 1!U f* 
association. The reason seems uj ^ >0 t,l5s: t lQi " ftre in icir 1 a 
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intermittent and comparat rely rare whereas objects of s ght are 
always before ns and by their cont nnous success on drive one 
another out The eye is always open and between any given n 
press on and its recurrence a second tune fifty tho sand other im- 
press o s have n all 1 kelihood been stamped upon tl e senso and 
on tho brain Tho other senses are not so act ve or vigilant They 
are but s ldom colled into j lay The ear for example is oftener 
<■< iiited by s lenca than no se and the Bounds that break that 
* le e e nk deeper and more durably into the mind I have a more 
prest t and 1 vely recollect on of certa n scents tastes an'’ sounds, 
for th s reason than I have of mere ns ble images becauso tl oy are 
more original and less worn by frequent repf 1 1 on Where there 
5 nothing interposed between any two impressions whatever tho 
distance of t me that parts t! om thoy naturally seem to touch and 
the renewed impress on recalls the former one in f ill force wit! out 
tatract on or compet tor The taste of barberries wh ch luxvo bung 
lit m t o snow during the seventy of a Iiorth American winter I 
iavo m my mouth »t 11 after an mterva of th rty years * for I have 
met witt no other taste in all that tune at all 1 ko it It rema ns 
• y tae f almost like tl e impress on of a sixth sense But the colour 
is m x -d up indiscriminately with tho colours of many otl t homes 
xwr »l«i \ be able to diatvngmsl t among tl e n The smell ri 
% bnckk In comes tl o ovidcnco of its own ident ty with t ne ther 
is it to mo (from pecul ar assoc at ons) unpleasant Tho colour of 
hnck but on the contrary is more common and eaa ly co to nded 
of ih ot her colours Itapli&el d 1 not keep t qu to dist ct from 
v A*jr I will not say that we have a more perfect recollco* 

burns m co than of that complex picture tho 1 Oman 
don hearing of a well known vo co has some- 
t n and stnkin 0 tl an the sudden meet ng 
1 VI 1 Y Dl°<ilecd th a may be because we liave a more 


v, „ . _ , . . , y o one than the other and tho vo co take* 

. f T J c T a) at acco nt I am by no means certain 

ca space an nagi u ^0 ideas of the other senses so 

tl«, -pon tl. «j. ,1 .,1.^.0, » h „ It i 

I 7 „ "MS *° th. «>« o! out oil t 

* »>™t™ i> tb. tat™ 0( ° ^."a^SLunt 

tho a r-drawn circle or to **ilc*c_. * , , ,, 

1 _ . „ . , . we may finl with respect to div 

atret l n* tar beyonl it our i h ' ftj , , Vnow n0 


loso tier grown css and the 
fnto softuosa and brighten int 


'At hear after a tune I know n 
vr 

5 Wl»*l t," 1867 16 7 I'D. 
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situation more pitiable than that of a blind fiddler, who lias but one 
sense left (if we except the sense of snuff-taking '), and who has that 
stunned or deafened by his own villainous noises. Sliakspeare says : 

“ How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night ! ” 

It has been observed in explanation of this passage, that it is because 
in the day-time lovers are occupied with one another's faces, but 
that at night they can only distinguish the sound of each other’s 
voices I know not how this may be ; but I have, ere now, heard a 
voice break so upon the silence, 

“ To angels’ ’twas most like, 

and charm the moonlight air with its balmy essence, that the bud- 
ding leaves trembled to its accents. Would I might have heard it 
once more whisper peace and hope (ns erst when it was mingled with 
the breath of spring), and with its soft pulsations lift winged fancy 
to heaven ! But it has ceased, or turned where I no more shall hear 
it ! — Hence, also, we see what is the charm-of the sliepheid’s pastoral 
reed ; and why we hear him, as it were, piping to his flock, even in 
a picture. Our ears are fancy stung 1 I remember once strolling 
along the margin of a stream, skirted with willows and plashy 
sedges, in one of those low sheltered valleys on Salisbury Plain 
where the monks of former ages had planted chapels and built 
hermits’ cells. There was a little parish church near, but tall elms 
and quivering alders hid it from my sight, when, all of a sudden, I 
was startled by the sound of the full organ pealing on the ear, ac- 
companied by rustic voices and the willing choir of village maids 
and children. It rose, indeed, “ like an exhalation of rich distilled 
perfumes.” The dew from a thousand pastures was gathered in its 
softness ; the silence of a thousand years spoke in it. It came upon 
the heart like the calm beauty of death ; fancy caught the sound, 
and faith mounted on it to the skies. It filled the valley 7 like a 
mist, and still poured out its endless chant, and still it swells upon 
the ear, and wraps me in a golden trance, drowning the noisy 
tumult of the world 1 . . . 


ON TUB DISADVANTAGES OP INTELLECTUAL 
SUPERIORITY. 

Tiie chief disadvantage of knowing more and seeing farther than 
others is not to be generally understood. A man is, in consequence 

1 Soe Wilkie’s “Blind Fiddler.” 
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of this, liable to start paradoxes, which immediately transport him 
beyond the reach ot the commonplace reader A person speaking 
once m a slighting wanner of a very original minded man, received 
for answer — “He strides on bo far before you that he dwindles in 
the distance I " 

Petrarch complains, that "nature had made him different from 
other people ”—*ingukr d'altr t gent* Hie great happiness of life 
is, to be neither better hor worse than the general run of those 
you meet with. If you are beneath them, yoa are trampled upon , 
if you are above them, you soon find a mortifying level in their 
indifference to what you particularly pique yourself upon. What is , 
the use of bung moral m a night-cellar or wise m Bedlam? "To 
be honest, as this world goes, is to be one man picked out of ten 
thousand " So says Shakspeara , and the commentators have not 
added that, under these circumstances, a man is more likely to 
become the butt of Blander than the mark of admiration for being 
so "How now, thou particular fellow P” ia the common answer 
to all such ont-of the- way pretension*. By not doing [at Rome] 
as those at Rome do, wo cut ourselves off from good fellowship and 
society We speak another language, have notions of our own, and 
are treated as of a different specie s Nothing cm bo more awkward 
than to intrude with any auch far fetched ideas among the common 
herd. 

Ignorance ot another a meaning is a sufficient causo of fear, and 
fear produces hatred hence the suspanon and rancour entertained 
against all those who sat up for greater refinement and wisdom 
than their neighbours. It is m vain to t hink of softening down this 
spirit of hostility by simplicity of manners, or by condescending to 
persons of low estate The more you condescend, the more they 
will } resume upon it , they will fear you leas, but hate you more, 
and will bo the more determined to take their revenge on you for 
a superiority as to which they are entirely in the dark, and of which 
you voureelf seem to entertain considerable doubt All the humility 
m the world will only pass for weakness and folly They have no 
notion of Mich a thing They always put their best foot forward, 
and argue that you would do the same if you had any such wonder- 
ful talents as people say You had better, therefore, play off the 
great man at once — hector, swagger, talk big, and tide the high 
horse over them you may by this means extort outward respect 
or common civility , but you will get nothing (with low people) 
by forbearance and good nature but open insult or silent contempt 
Coleridge always talks to people about what they don t understand 1 
I, for one, endeavour to talk to them about what they do under- 
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stand, nnd find I only get tho moro ill-nil! by it. Thoy concoivo I 
do not think them capablo of anything hotter ; that I do not think 
it worth while, ns tho vulgar saying is, to throw a word to a dog. I 
once complained of this to Coleridge, thinking it hard I should bo 
sent to Coventry for not making a prodigious display. Ho said, 
“As you assume a certain character, .you ought to produco your 
credentials. It is a tax upon people’s good-nature to admit supe- 
riority of any kind, even where there is tho most evident proof of 
it ; but it is too hard a task for tho imagination to admit it without 
any apparent ground at all.” 

There is not a greater error than to suppose that you avoid 
the envy, malice, and unchnritnbloness so common in tho world by 
going among people without pretensions. There are no people who 
have no pretensions ; or tho fewer their pretensions, the less they 
can afford to acknowledge yours without some sort of value received. 
Tho moro information individuals possess, or the moro thoy have 
refined upon any subject, the more readily can they concoivo and 
admit tho same kind of superiority to themselves that thoy feel 
over others. But from tho low, dull, level sink of ignorance and 
vulgarity no idea or love of excellence can arise You think you 
are doing mighty well with them ; that you are laying asido tho 
buckram of pedantry and pretence, aud getting tho character of 
a plain, unassuming, good sort of fellow. It will not do. All tho 
while that you are making these familiar advances, and wanting 
to be at your ease, they are trying to recovor tho wind of you. 
You may forget that you are an author, an artist, or what not — 
they do not forget that they are nothing, nor bate one jot of thoir 
desire to prove you in tho same predicament. . . . 

Meanwhile, those things in which you may really excel go for 
nothing, because they cannot judge of them. Thoy speak highly of 
some book which you do not like, and therefore you make no answer. 
You recommend them to go and see some picture in which they do 
not find much to admire. How are you to convince them that you 
are right ? Can you make them perceive that tho fault is in them, 
and not in the picture, unless you could give them your knowledge ? 
They hardly distinguish the difference between a Correggio and a 
common daub. Does this bring you any nearer to an understanding ? 
Tho more you know of tho difference, the moro deeply you feel it, or 
the more earnestly you wish to convey it, tho farther do you find 
yourself removed to an immeasurable distance from tho possibility 
of making them enter into views and feelings of which they have 
not even the first rudiments. You cannot malco them see with 
your eyes, and thoy must judge for themselves. 
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Intellectual is not like bodily strength. loa 1 avo no 1 ol 1 of tie 
understand n„ of others but by their sympathy Tour know tig m 
fact bo muc'- more about a iubject does rot give yon ft superiority 
that is a power over them bnt only render* it the more irapoes'blo 
for you to make tho least impress on on them la it, then an ad 
vantage to you ? It may bo as it relate* to your own private eatia- 
fact on bnt it place* ft greater gulf between you and society It 
t! rows Btnmbhng blocks in yonr way at every turn. All that you 
take most pride and pleasure m la lost upon tho vulgar eye. Whit 
they are pleased with is a matter of Indifference or of distaste 
to yon. 

It is recorded in tl e 1 fo of aomo worthy (whose name I forget) 
that 1 a was one of tl oso who loved 1 capital ty an 1 respect " and 
I profess to belong to tha eamo clasaif cut on of manic nd. Civil ty 
is with mo a jewel. I like ft little comfortable cheer and earelew 
ndole t chat I hate to bo always wise or aiming at wisdom. I 
I a vo enon h to do with Literary cabals questions ent cs, actors 
essay wnt n w thout talcing them out with me for roercat on 
and into all com pan cs I wish at these t mca to pass for ft good 
humo red fellow and good will is all I ask in return to make good 
company I do not desire to be always pos ng myself or others 
with the qi ret ons of fate free- will foreknowledge absolute Ac. 

I must unbend sometimes. I must occas onally ho fallow Tl e 
kind of convcrsat on that I affoct most is what sort of ft day it is 
and whether t is likely to ra n or hold up fine for to-morrow Tbl 
I cons der as enjoying the of urn cum d gnt ale as the end and 
pnvile -e of a life of study I would resign myself to this state of) 
ea. y ndifiercnce but I find 1 cannot. I must maintain ft certain 1 
pretens on wh ch is far enough from my wish I m 1 st be put on 1 
my def ncc I must take up tho gauntlet continually or I find I j 
lose ground I am nothing if not cnl cal " While I am th nktng( 
what o clock t os or how I came to bl inder in quot ng a well known 
passage as f I had done t on purpose others are thinking whether 
I am not really as dull a fellow as I am sometimes sa d to be. If ft 
drizzling shower patters against the windows it put* roe in in nd of 
a mild spnn„ rain from which I ret red twenty years ago into « 

1 ttle public-house near Wcm in Shropshire and while I saw the 
plants and shrubs before the door imb'bo the dewy mo store 
q iffed a glass of spark! ng ale and walked home n tho dusk of 
evening brighter to me than noonday guns at present are ! Would 
I indulge this leel ng f In vain. They ask mo what news there is 
and stare f I say I don t know If a new actrees has come out why 
must I have seen her? If a new novel baa appeared, why must I 
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have read it? I, at one time, used to go and take a hand at 
cnbbage with a friend, and afterwards discuss a cold sirloin of beef, 
and throw out a few lackadaisical remarks, in a way to please my- 
self, but it would not do long. I set up little pretension, and there- 
fore the little that I did set up was taken from me. As I said 
nothing on that subject myself, it was continually thrown in my 
teeth that I was an atitkor. From having me at this disadvantage, 
my friend wanted to peg on a hole or two in -the game, and was 
displeased if I would not let him. -If I won of him, it was hard he 
should be beat by an author. If he won, it would be strange if he 
did not understand the game better than I did. If I mentioned my 
favourite game of rackets, there was a general silence, as if this was 
my weak point. If I complained of being ill, it was asked why I 
made myself so. If I said such an actor had played a part well, the 
answer was, there was a different account in one of the newspapers. 
If any allusion was made to men of letters, there was a suppressed 
smile. If I told a humorous story, it was difficult to say whether 
the laugh was at me or at the narrative. The wife hated me for 
my ugly face ; the servants because I could not always get them 
tickets for the play, and because they could not tell exactly what 
an author meant. If a paragraph appeared against anything I had 
written, I found it was ready there before me, and I was to undergo 
a regular roasting. I submitted to all this till I was tired, and then 
I gave it up. . . . 
ti 


ON THE FEAR OF DEATH. 

“And our little lifo is rounded with a sleep.” 

‘.Peivhats the best cure for the fear of death is to reflect that life 
lias a beginning as well as an end. There was a time when we were 
not : this gives us no concern — why, then, should it trouble us that 
a timo will come when we shall cease to be ? I have no wish to 
have been alive a hundred years ago, or in the reign of Queen 
Anne : why should I regret and lay it so much to heart that I shall 
not bo alive a hundred years hence, in the reign of I cannot tell 
whom? 

When Bickerstaff wrote his Essays, I knew nothing of the sub- 
jects of them ; nay, much later, and but the other day, as it were, 
in the beginning of the roign of George III., when Goldsmith, 
Johnson, Burke, used to meet at the Globe, when Garrick was in 
his glory, and Reynolds was over head and ears with his portraits, 
and Sterne brought out the volumes of “Tristram Shandy” year by 
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principle Simply to be docs not “ content man'e natural desire * 
we long to be in a certain time, place, and circumstance Vo would 
much rather bo now, “ on this bank and shoal of time," than hare 
our choice of any future period, than take a she® of fifty or mty 
years out of the Millennium, for instance This shows that our 
attachment u not confined either to bevy} or to vxll bnnj, but that 
we hare an inveterate prejudice in favour of our immediate exist- 
ence, such as it is The mountaineer will not leave his rock, nor 
the savage bis hut , neither are wo willing to give up our present 
mode of life, with all its advantages and disadvantages, for any other 
that could be substituted for it No man would, I think, exchange 
his existence with any other man, however fortunate. e had as lief 

net be, os not be ovneltu There are some persons of that reach of 
soul that they would bko to live two hundred and fifty j caw hence, 
to Bee to what height of empire America will have grown up in that 
period, or whether the English constitution will laat so long These 
aro points beyond mo But I confess I should like to hvo to seo tho 
downfall of tho Bourbons That is a vital question with mo , and I 
shall Lice it tho better the sooner it happens 1 

No young man ever thinks ho shall die He may believe that 
others will, or assent to the doctnoo that "all men are mortal" 
as an abstract proposition, but he »a far enough from bringing «t 
homo to himself individually Youth, buoyant activity, and animal 
spirits hold absolute antipathy with old ago as well as with death , 
nor have we, in tho heyday of life, any more tlian in tho thought- 
lessness of childhood, the remotest conception how 

Tins sensibls warm motion can bocoma 

A kneaded clod " — 

nor how saDguine, Bond health and vigour shall “turn to withered, 
weak, and grey ” Or if in a moment of idle speculation we indulge 
m this notion of the clcee of life as a theory, it is amazing at what 
a distance it seems , what a long, leisurely interval there la between , 
what a contrast its alow and aolemo approach affords to oar present 
gsy dreams of existence 1 We eye the farthest verge of the horizon, 
and think what a way wo shall liava to look back upon ere we 
arrive at our journey s end , and without our in the least suspecting 
it, the mists are at our feet, and the shadows of age encompass us. 
The two divisions of our lives have melted into each other, the 
extreme points close and meet with none of that romantic interval 
stretching out between them that we had reckoned upon , and for 
the neb, melancholy, solemn hues of age, “the scar, the yellow leaf," 
the deepening shadows of an autumnal evening, we only feel a 
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dank, cold mist, encircling all objects, after the spirit of youth is 
fled. There is no inducement to look forward ; and what is worse, 
little interest in looking back to what has become so trite and 
common. The pleasures of our existence have worn themselves 
out, are “gone into the wastes of time,” or have turned their 
indifferent side to us : the pains by their repeated blows have worn 
us out, and have left us neither spirit nor inclination to encounter 
them again in retrospect. We do not want to rip up old grievances, 
nor to renew our youth like the phcenix, nor to live our lives 
twice over. Once is enough. As the tree falls, so let it lie. Shut 
up the book and close the account once for all ! 

It has been thought by some that life is like the exploring of a 
passage that grows narrower and darker the farther we advance, 
without a possibility of ever turning back, and where we are stifled 
for want of breath at last. For myself, I do not complain of the 
greater thickness of the atmosphere as I approach the narrow house. 
I felt it more, formerly, when the idea alone seemed to suppress a 
thousand rising hopes and weighed upon the pulses of the blood. 
At present I rather feel a thinness and want of support, I stretch 
out my hand to some object and find none, I am too much in a 
world of abstraction; the naked map of life is spread out before 
me, and in the emptiness and desolation I see Death coming to 
meet me. In my youth I could not behold him for the crowd of 
objects and feelings, and Hope stood always between us, saying, 
“ Never mind that old fellow l ” If I had lived indeed, I should 
not care to die. But I do not like a contract of pleasure broken 
off unfulfilled, a marriage with joy unconsummated, a promise of 
happiness rescinded. My public and private hopes have been left 
a ruin, or remain only to mock me. I would wish them to be 
re-edified. I should like to see some prospect of good to mankind, 
such as my life began with. I should like to leave some sterling 
work behind me. I should like to have some friendly hand to 
consign me to the grave. On these conditions I am ready, if not 
■willing, to depart. I shall then write on my tomb — G katefui, and 
Contented 1 But I have thought and suffered too much to be 
willing to have thought and suffered in vain. — In looking back, it 
sometimes appears to mo as if I had in a manner slept out my life 
in a dream or shadow on the side of the hill of knowledge, where 
I have fed on books, on thoughts, on pictures, and only heard in 
half-murmurs the trampling of busy feet or the noises of the 
throng below. Waked out of this dim, twilight existence, and 
startled with the passing scene, I have felt a wish to descend to the 
world of realities and join in the chase. But I fear too lute, and 
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that I bad better return to my bookish chimeras and indolence once 
more ! Zanetto, lasers It donne, it ttudia la matematrea I will 
think of it 

It is not wonderful that the contemplation and fear of death 
become more familiar to ns as we approach nearer to it, that life 
seems to ebb with the decay of blood and youthful spirits , and that 
as *e find everything about ns subject to chance and change, as 
our strength and beauty die, as our hopes and passions, our fnends 
and our affections, leave us, we begin by degrees to feel ourselves 
mortal I 

I have never seen death but once, and that was in an infant It 
is years ago The look was calm and placid, and the face was fair 
and firm It was as if a waxen image had been laid out in the 
coffin, and strewed with innocent flowers It was not like death, 
but more like an image of life! No breath moved the lips, no pulse 
stirred, no sight or sound would enter thoee eyes or ears more 
'While 1 looked at it, 1 saw no pain was there , it seemed to smile 
at the short pang of Ufa which was over, but I could not bear the 
coffin Ud to be closed— it seemod to stifle me, and still as the 
nettles wave in a comer of the churchyard over ha Uttle grave, tho 
welcome breezo helps to refresh me and ease the tightness at rey 
breast 

[I did not see my father after ho was dead, but I saw Death 
shako him by the palsied hand and stare him in the face lie 
made as good an end as Falstaff, though different, as became him. 
After repeating the name of his Jt(edeemer) often, he took my 
mothers hand, and, looking up, put it m my sisters, and so expired. 
There was something graceful and gracious in his nature, which 
showed itself in his last act ] 

An ivory or marble image, Uke Chantry’s monument of the two 
children, is contemplated with pure delight Whv do we not gneve 
and fret that the marble is not alive, or fancy that it has a shortness 
of breath f It never waa alive , and it is the difficulty of making 
the transition from life to death, the struggle between the two in 
our imagination, that confounds their properties painfully together 
and makes us conceive that the infant that » but just dead still 
wants to breathe, to enjoy, and look about it, and is prevented by 
the icy hand of death locking up its faculties and benumbing its 
souses , so that, if it could, it would complain of ita own hard state. 
Perhaps religious considerations reconcile the mind to this change 
sooner than any others, by representing the spirit os fled to anotlrw 
sphere, and leaving the body behind it So in reflecting on deatil 
generally, we mix up the idea of life with it, and thns make it thf 
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ghastly monster it is. Wo think how wo should feci, not how fiio 
dead feel. 

“ Still from tho torn!, the roico of nature cries ; 
liven in our ashes live their wonted fires 1 " 

There is nn ndmirnhlo passage on this subject in Tucker’s "Light 
of Knturo Pursued,” which I shall transcribe, as bj' much the hast 
illustration I can offer of it : — 

“ Tho melancholy appearance of a lifeless body, tho mansion pro- 
vided for it to inhabit, dnrk,cold. close, and solitary, nro shocking to 
tho imagination : but it is to the imagination only, not tho under- 
standing; for whoever consults this faculty will sco at first glanco 
that there is nothing dismal in all tlieso circumstances ; if tho corpso 
were kept wrapped up in a warm lied, with a roasting firo in tho 
chamber, it would feel no comfortable warmth therefrom ; wero 
storo of tapers lighted up as soon as day shuts in, it would see no 
objects to divert it ; wero it loft at largo it would havo no liberty, 
nor if surrounded with company would lw cheered thereby ; neither 
aro tho distorted features expressions of pain, uneasiness, or distress. 
This even* otio knows, and will readily allow upon being suggested, 
yot still cannot behold, nor ovon asst a thought upon thoso objects 
without shuddering; for knowing that a living person must suffer 
grievously under such appearances, thoy liecomo habitually formid- 
able to tlio mind, and striko a mechanical horror, which is increased 
by tho customs of the world around us.’’ 

There is usually one pang added voluntarily and unnecessarily to 
tho fear of death, byjour affecting to compnssionato the loss which 
others will havo in us. If that wero all, wo might reasonably sot 
our minds at rest. Tho pathetic exhortation on country tombstones, 

" Grievo not for mo, my wifo and cliildron dear,” Ac., is for tho most 
part speedily followed to tho letter. Wo do not leavo so great a 
void in society ns wo aro inclined to imagino, partly to magnify our 
own importance, and partly to console ourselves by sympathy. Even 
in tho saino family the gap is not so great ; tho wound closes up 
sooner than wo should expect. Kay, our room is not infrequently 
thought better than our company. Pcoplo walk along tho streots 
tho day after our deaths just as thoy did beforo, and the crowd is 
not diminished. "While wo wero living, tho world seomod in a man- 
ner to exist only for ms, for our delight and amusomont, because it 
contributed to them. But our hearts coaso to boat, and it goes on 
ns usual, and thinks no more about us than it did in our lifetime. 
Tho million nro devoid of sentiment, and caro ns little for you or mo 
as if we belonged to tlio moon. Wo livo tho week over in tho Sun- 
day’s paper, or aro decently interred in somo obituary at tho month’s 
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end) It is not surprising that we we forgotten so soon after we 
qn t this mortal sta"6 w© are ccaxcdy not red wl 1© wo ero on it 
It is not merely that our names are not known in Ch na — thcr have 
hanjly been heard of to the next street We are hand and glove 
with the universe and think the oblig»ti>m n mutual Tins is an 
evident fallacy If this however does nut trouble ns now it will 
not hereafter A handful of d ist can have no quarrel to p ck with 
its ue ghboure or complaint to make against Providence and might 
well ex laun if it 1 ad hut an understanding and a tongue Go thy 
ways old world swing round in blue ether voluble to every age 
you and I shall no more jostle 1 * 

It is amazing bow soon the nch and titled and even some of those 
who have wielded great poht cal power are forgotten 

AlUlerola alittscway 
It all tbe g eat and mi^bty have 
Betwixt th« cradle and the Brave 


and if ter its short date they hardly leave a name behind them. 

A great mans memory may at the common rate surv ve bun half 
a y ar " His heirs and successors take his titles his power and his 
wealth — all that made him considerable or courted by otben and 
he has left nothin^ else behind him e that to delight or benefit tbe 
world. Posterity are not by any means so disinterested as they are l 
supposed to be They give their gratitude and admirat on only la 
return for benefits conferred They chensh the memory of those to 
whom tl ey are indebted for instruction and delight and they cheni»i 
it just in proport on to the instruction and del ght they are consoo 1; 
they rece ve The sentiment cd admiration eprngs immediate! \ 
from this ground and cannot be otherwise than well founded J 
The effeminate clinging to life as such as a general or abstracP 
idea is the effect of a highly civilised and artificial state of society 
Men formerly plunged into all the vicissitudes and dingers of war 
or staked their all upon a s ngle d e or some one passion which 
if they could not have gratified life became a burden to them — 


now oir strongest pass on is to think our chief amusement is to 
read new plays new poems new novels and tbw we may do a* oaA 
leisure m perfect security ad in finUun. If we look into the old! 
histones and romances before the beUa-Uttres neutralised human' 
affairs and reduced passion to a state of mental equivocation we ) 
find the heroes and hermnes nut setting their lives at a pinsf 
fee* but rather courting opportun t ea of throwing tb m away in/ 
very wantons ess of spirit They raise their fondness for so®# 
favourite pursuit to its height to a p tch of madness and think 
no pnoe too dear to pay for its foil gratification. Everytl ng else 
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is dross. They go to death ns to n hridnl hed, nod sacrifice them- 
selves or others without remorse nt tlio skrino of love, of honour, 
of religion, or any other prevailing feeling. Romeo runs his “sea- 
sick, weary baric upon die rocks'' of death tho instant ho finds 
himself deprived of his Juliet ; and sho clasps his neck in their last 
agonies, and follows him to the sajno fata] shore. Ono strong idea 
takes possession of tho mind and overrules every other; and oven 
life itself, joyless without that, becomes an object of indifference or 
loathing. There is at least more of imagination in such a state of 
things, more vigour of feeling and proinptitudo to act than in our 
lingering, languid, protracted attachment to life for its own poor 
sake. It is, perhaps, nlso better, as well ns more hcroical, to strike 
at some daring or darling object, and if wo fail in that, to take tho 
consequences manfully, than to renew the lease of n tedious, spirit- 
less, charmless existence, merely (as Pierre says) “ to lose it after- 
wards in some vile brawl’’ for some worthless object. Was there 
not a spirit of martyrdom as well as a spice of the reckless energy 
of barbarism in tins l>old defiance of death? Had not religion 
something to do with it ; tho implicit belief in a future life, which 
rendered this of less value, and embodied something bovond it to 
tho imagination; so that tho rough soldier, tho infatuated lover, 
tho valorous knight, Ac., could afford to throw away the present 
venture, and take a leap into tho arms of futurity, which tho 
modem sceptic shrinks back from, with all his boasted reason and 
vain philosophy, weaker than a woman ! I cannot help thinking 
so myself ; but I have endeavoured to explain this point before, and 
will not enlarge further on it here. 

A life of action and danger moderates tho dicad of death. It 
not only gives us fortitude to bear pain, but teaches us nt every 
step the precarious tenure on which we hold our prerent being. 
Sedentary and studious men nro tho most npprehensivo on this 
Fcore. Dr. Johnson was an instance in point. A fow years seemed 
to him soon over, compared with thoso sweeping contemplations 
on time and infinity with which ho had been used to poso liimself. 
Jn tho still-life of a man of letters there was no obvious reason for 
a chango. He might sit in an arm-chair and pour out cups of tea 
to all eternity. Would it had been possible for him to do so ! Tho 
most rational cure, after all, for tho inordinate fear of death is 
to set a just value on life. If wo merely wish to continuo on the 
scene to indulgo our headstrong humours and tormenting passions, 
wo had bettor begone at once : and if wo only cherish a fondness 
for existence according to tho good wo dorivo from it, the pang wo 
feel at parting with it will not bo very severe I 
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THE FIGHT 

[Th s E«»»y first appeared lo The Am MorMf ifaya^ne In !$!*• R "** 
reprinted n lladitt i Literary Rma in, 18 6, end again u> the th rd 
Ld t on of Table Tali td ted by ha ion, 1845 ] 

— The fight, lb » fight* the thing 1 

Where a TO eatch the conscience of the king- " 

Where there 1 a inif (here t o tray — I said so to myself as I walked 
down Chancery Lane about half past six o clock on Monday the 
10th of December to inquire at Jack Randall s where the fight the 
next day was to be and I found the proverb noil ng “ musty in 
the present instance I was determined to see this fight com* wliat 
would and see it I did in great style. It was my firil fight yet it 
more than answered my expectations 
I was going down Chancery lone tlunkmg to ask at J ack Randall S 
where the fi ht was to be when looking through the glass-door of 
the Hole in the Wall I heard a gentleman asking tl o aiuno quest on 
at Mrs. Randall as the author of IVaverley ” would express it. 
Now Mrs Randall stood answering the gentleman s quest on with 
all the authent city of the Lady of tho Champ on of the Light 
We ghts Thinks I 111 wait till this person comes out and learn 
from him how it is For to say a truth I was not fond of going 
into this house-of-call for heroes and philosophers ever sine© tho 
owner of it (for Jack 1* no gentleman) threatened onto upon a time 
to ki k me out of doors for want og a mutton-chop at his hospitable 
board when the conqueror in thirteen battles was more full of Vue 
rui than of good manners I was the more mort fied at th s 
repulse inasmuch as 1 heard Mr James Simpkins hosier in tho 
Strand, one day when the character of the Hole m tho "Wall was 
brought in question observe The house is a very good house 
and tie company quite genteel I have been there myself I” 
Remembering this unkind treatment of wine host to which mwo 
hostess was also a party an 1 not wishing to put her in unquiet 
thoughts at a tune jubilant like the present I waited at the door 

when who Bhould issue forth but my fnend Joe P e and see ng 

him turn suddenly up Chancery Lane with that quick jerk and lm 
patient stride which distinguish a lover of the Famjt I said I'll 
bo hanged if that fellow is not go ng to the fight and is on his wav 
to get mo to go with bn' So it proved in effect and we agreed 
to adjourn to my lodgings to discuss measures with that cordiality 
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which makes old friends like new, and new friends liko old, on great 
occasions. Wo are cold to others only when we are dull in ourselves, 
and have neither thoughts nor feelings to impart to them. Give a 
man a topic in his head, a throb of pleasure in his heart, and he will 
be glad to share it with the first person he meets. Joe and I, 
though we seldom meet, were an alter idem on this memorable 
occasion, and had not an idea that we did not candidly impart ; and 
“ so carelessly did we fleet the time,” that I wish no better, when 
there is another fight, than to have him for a companion on my 
journey down, and to ieturn with my friend Jack Pigott, talking of 
wiiat was to happen or of what did happen, with a noble subject 
always at hand, and liberty to digress to others whenever they 
offered. Indeed, on my repeating the lines from Spenser in an 
involuntary fit of enthusiasm, 

“ What "more felicity can fall to creaturo, 

Than to enjoy delight with liberty ? ” 

my last-named ingenious friend stopped mo by saying that this, 
translated into the vulgate, meant “ Going to see a fight." 

Joe and I could not settle about the method of going down. He 
said there was a caravan, he understood, to start from Tom Bolcher’s 
at two, winch would go there right out and back again the nest day. 
How, I never travel all night, and said I should got a cast to Hew- 
bury by one of the mails. Joe swore the thing was impossible, and 
I could only answer that I had made up my mind to it. In short, 
he seemed to me to waver, said he only came to see if I was going, 
had letters to write, a cause coming on the day after, and faintly 
said at parting (for I was bent on setting out that moment), 
" Well, we meet at Philippi?” I made the best of my way to 
Piccadilly. The mail-coach stand was hare. “They are all gone,” 
said I ; “ this is always the way with me — in the instant I lose the 
future — if I had not stayed to pour out that last cup of tea, I should 
have been just in time ; ”■ — and cursing my folly and ill-luck together, 
without inquiring at the coach-office whether the mails were gono 
or not, I walked on in despite, and to punish my own dilatonness 
and want of determination. At any rate, I would not turn back : 
I might get to Hounslow, or perhaps farther, to be on my road 
the next morning. I passed Hyde pork comer (my Rubicon), and 
trusted to fortune. Suddenly I heard the clattering of a Brentford 
stage, and the fight rushed full upon my fancy. I argued (not un- 
wisely) that even a Brentford coachman was better company than 
my own thoughts (such as they were just then), and at liis invita- 
tion mounted the bos with him. I immediately stated my case to 
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him — namely, my quarrel with myself for missing the Bath or 
Bristol mail, and my determination to get on m consequence as 
well as I could, without any disparagement or insulting comparison 
between longer or shorter stages It Is * nanm with ms that 
etago-ooachcs, and consequently stage-coachmen, ore respectable in 
proportion to the distance they have to travel so I said nothing 
on that subject to my Brentford friend. Any incipient tendency to 
an abstract proposition, or (as he might have construed it) to » per- 
sonal reflection cf this kind, was, however, nipped in the bud , for 
I had no sooner declared indignantly that I had miwd the mails, 
than ha flatly denied that they were gone along, and lol at the 
instant three of them drove by m rapid, provoking, orderly anceco* 
aion, as if they would devour the ground before them. Hero again 
I seemed m tho contradictory situation of tho m»n in Dry den who 
exclaims, 

I follow Fat®, which does too hard pursue 1 " 


If I had stopped to inquire at the White Horse Cellar, which would 
not have taken mo a minute, I should now have been driving down 
the road m all the dignified unconcern and xdcal perfection of 
mechanical conveyance The Bath mail I had set my mind upon, 
and I bad missed it, as I miss everything else, by my own absurdity, 
in putting the will for the deed, and aiming at ends without employ- 
ing means “Sir," said he of the Brentford, “tho Bath mail will 
be up presently , my brother-in-law drives it, and I will engage to 
stop him if there is a place empty " I almost doubted my good 
genius, but, sure enough, up it drove like ligh tning , and stopped 
directly at the call of the Brentford Jehu. I would not have be- 
lieved tins possible, but the brother in-law of a mail-coach driver is 


himself no mean man I was transferred without loss of time from 
t e top of one coach to that of the other, desired the guard to pay 
my faro to the Brentford coachman for me, as I had no change, 
wm accommodated with a greatcoat, pnt up my umbrella to keep off 
a drizzling mist, and we began to cut through the air like an arrow 
T 6 ?T e 7 one * disappeared one after another, the ram kept off, 
°m e 1 the trainer sat before me on the coach-box, with whom 
i exchanged civilities as a gentleman going to the fight the passion 
a transported me an hour before was subdued to pensive 
r^ret Md conjectural musing on the next day’s battle, I was 
Prated a place inside at Reading, and upon the whole I thought 
outside r,f UCty ® oc * 1 “ tfia force of imagination! On the 

outside of any other coach on the loth of December, with a Scotch 


* John ThorteU, to wit. 
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mist drizzling through the cloudy moonlight air, I should have 
been cold, comfortless, impatient, and, no doubt, wet through ; but 
seated on the Royal-mail, I felt warm and comfortable ; the air did 
mo good, the ride did me good, I was pleased with the progress we 
had made, and confident that all would go well through the journey, 
"When I got inside at Reading, I found Turtle and a stout valetudi- 
narian, whose costume bespoke him one of the Fancy, and who had 
risen from a three months’ sick-bed to get into the mail to see the 
fight. They were intimate, and we fell into a lively discourse. My 
friend the trainer was confined in his topics to fighting dogs and 
men, to hears and badgers ; beyond this he was “ quite chapfallen,” 
not a word to throw at a dog, or indeed very wisely fell asleep, 
when any other game was started. The whole art of training (I, 
however, learnt from him) consists in two things, exercise and ab- 
stinence, abstinence and exercise, repeated alternately and without 
end. A yolk of an egg with a spoonful of rum in it is the first thing 
in a morning, and then a walk of six miles till breakfast. This meal 
consists of a plentiful supply of tea and toast and beefsteaks. Then 
another six or seven miles till dinner-time, and another supply of solid 
beef or mutton with a pint of porter, and perhaps, at the utmost, a 
couple of glasses of sherry. Martin trains on water, but this in- 
creases his infirmity on another very dangerous side. The Gas-man 
takes now and then a chirping glass (under the rose) to console him, 
during a six weeks’ probation, for the absence of Mrs. Hickman — an 
agreeable woman, with (I understand) a pretty fortune of two 
hundred pounds. How matter presses on me! What stubborn 
things are facts! How inexhaustible is natuie and art! “It is 
well,” as I once heard Mr. Richmond observe, “ to see a variety.” 
He was speaking of cock-fighting as an edifying spectacle. I cannot 
deny but that one learns more of what is (I do not say of what 
ought to be) in this desultory mode of practical study than fiom 
reading the same book twice over, even though it should be a moral 
treatise. "Where was IP I was sitting at dinner with the candidate 
for the honours of the ring, “ where good digestion waits on appe- 
tite, and health on both.” Then follows an hour of social chat and 
native glee ; and afterwards, to another breathing over heathy hill 
or dale. Back to supper, and then to bed, and up by six again — 
our hero 

“Follows so tlio over-running sun, 

With profitable ardour ” — 

to the day that brings him victory or dofeat in the green fairy 
circle. Is not this life more sweet than mine P I was going to say ; 
bnt I will nob libel any life by comparing it to mine, which is (at 
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the date of these presents) bitter os coloquintida and the dregs of 

acomtum ' 

The invalid in the Bath mad soared a pitch abore the trainer, and 
did not sleep so sound, because he had "more figures and more 
fantasies " We talked the hours away merrily He had faith in 
surgery, for he had three nbs set right, that had been broken in a 
(urn up at Belcher’s, hnt thought physicians old women, for they 
had no antidote m their catalogue for brandy An indigestion is 
an excellent commonplace for two people that never met before. 
By way of ingratiating myself, I told him the story of my doctor, 
who, on my earnestly representing to him that I thought his regi- 
men had done mo harm, assured me that the whole pharmacopoeia 
contained nothing comparable to the prescription he had given me, 
and, as a proof of its undoubted efficacy, said tbat “he had had 
ono gentleman with my complaint under his hands for the last fifteen 
years " This anecdote made my companion shake the rough sides of 
his three greatcoats with boisterous laughter , and Turtle, starting 
out of his sleep, swore he knew how the fight would go, for he bad had 
a dream about it Sure enough, the rascal told ua how the three first 
rounds went off, but “ his dream," like ©there, “ denoted a foregone 
conclusion " He knew Ilia men The moon now rose m silver state, 
and I ventured, with some hesitation, to point ont this object of 
placid beauty, with the blue serene beyond, to the man of science, to 
which his ear he “ seriously inclined,” the more as it gave promise 
tfun beaujmtr for the morrow, and showed the ring undrenched by 
envious showers, arrayed m sunny smiles Just then, all going on 
well, I thought on my friend Joe, whom I had left behind, and 
said innocently, “ There was a blockhead of a fellow I left in town, 
who said there was no possibility of getting down by the mall, and 
talked of going by a caravan from Belcher’s at two in the morning, 
alter he had written some letters." — “ Why," said he of the lapels, 
“ 1 should not wonder if that was the very person we saw ru nni ng 
about like mad from ono coach-door to another, and asking if any 
©no had seen a friend of his, a gentleman going to the fight, whom 
he had missed stupidly enough by staying to write a note ” — “ Pray, 
sir "said my fellow-traveller, “ had he a plaid-cloak on ? Why, 
no,” said 1, " not at the tune I left him, hnt he very well might 
afterwards for he offered to lend mo one.” The plaid-cloak and the 
letter decided the thing Joo, sure enough, was in the Bristol mad, 
which preceded us by about fifty yards This was droll enough, 
e had now but a few miles fo our place of destination, and the 
t thing I did on alighting at Newbury, both coaches stopping at 
tbo same tune, was to call out, “f Prav. Is there a gentleman m that 
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mail of the name of P s ? " — “ No,” said Joe, borrowing something 

of the vein of Gilpin, "for I have just got out.”— "Well ! ” says ho, 
“ this is lucky ; but you don’t know how vexed I was to miss you ; 
for,” added he, lowering his voice, “ do yon know, when I left yon I 
went to Belcher’s to ask about the caravan, and Sirs. Belcher said, 
very obligingly, she couldn't tell about that, but there were two 
gentlemen who had taken places by the mail and were gone on in a 
landau, and she could frank us. It’s a pity I didn’t meet -with you ; 
we could then have got down for nothing. But mum’s the word.” 
It’s the devil for any one to tell me a secret, for it is sure to come 
out in print. I do not care so much to gratify a friend, hut the 
public ear is too great a temptation to me 

Our present business was to get beds and supper at an inn ; but 
this was no easy task. The public-houses were full, and where you 
saw a light at a private house, and people poking their heads out of 
the easement to see what was going on, they instantly put them in 
and shut the window, the moment you seemed advancing with a 
suspicious overture for accommodation. Our guard and coachman 
thundered away at the outer gate of the Crown for some time with- 
out effect— such was the greater noise within ; and when the doors 
wero unbarred and we got admittance, we found a party assembled 
in the kitchen round a good hospitable fire, some sleeping, others 
drinking, others talking on politics and on the fight. A tall English 
yeoman (something like Matthews in the face, and quite as great 
a wag) — 

“ A lusty man to ben an abbot able ” — 

was making such a prodigious noise about rent and taxes, and the 
price of com now and formerly, that ho had prevented us from being 
heard at the gate. The first thing I heard him say was to a shuffling 
follow who wanted to be off a bet for a shilling glass of brandy and 
water — “ Confound it, man, don’t bo insipid.’’’ Thinks I, that is a 
good phrase. It was a good omen. He kept it up so all night, nor 
flinched with the approach of morning. He was a fine fellow, with 
sense, wit, and spirit, a hearty body and a joyous mind, free-spoken, 
frank, convivial — ono of that true English breed that went with 
Harry the Fifth to tho siege of Harfiour— “standing liko giey- 
liounds in tho slips,” &c. "We ordered tea and eggs (beds were soon 
found to bo out of tho question), and this follow’s conversation was 
sauce piqvante. It did one’s heart good to seo him brandish his oaken 
towol and to hear him talk. He made minco-meat of a drunken, 
stupid, red-faced, quarrelsome, frowsy farmer, whose noso “he moral- 
ised into a thousand similes,” malung it out a firebrand like Bar- 
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dolph o “ 111 tell you what, my friend,” says he, “ the landlady has 
only to keep yon here to safe fire and candle II one was to touch 
jour nose, it would go off like a piece of charcoal." At this the 
other only grinned like an idiot, the sola variety in his purple face 
being his little peering grey eyes and yellow teeth , called for another 
glass, swore he would not stand it, and after many attempts to 
provoke his humorous antagonist to single combat, which the other 
turned off (after working him op to a ludicrous pitch of choler) with 
great adroitness, he fell quietly asleep with a glass of liquor in his 
hand, which he could not lift to his head. His laughing persecutor 
made a speech over him, and turning to the opposite side of the 
room, where they were all sleeping in the midst of this “ loud and 
furious fun,” said, “ There s a sc ene, by 0 — d I for Hogarth to paint 
I think he and Shakspcare were our two beet men at copying life " 
This confirmed mo in my good opinion of him Hogarth, Sbak- 
spearo, and Nature were just enough for him (indeed for any 
man) to know I said, “ You read Cobbett, don’t you P At least," 
sayB I, “ you talk just as well as he writes ” He seemed to doubt 
this But I said, “We have an hour to spare , if you’ll get pen, 
ink, and paper, and keep on talking, 111 write down what yon say, 
and if it doesn t make a capital ' Political Register,' I'll forfeit toy 
head You have kept mo alive to-night, however I dont know 
what I should have done without you.” He did not dislike this 
view of the thing, nor my asking it he was not about the size of 
Jem Belcher, and told me soon afterwards, m the confidence of 
friendship, that “ the circumstance which had given him nearly the 
greatest concern in his hie was Cribb’s beating Jem after he had 
lost his eye by racket-playing ’ — The morning dawns , that dim but 
yet clear light appears, which weighs like solid bars of metal on the 
sleepless ej ehds , the guests dropped down from their chambers one 
by one — but it was too late to think of going to bed now (the 
clock was on the stroke of seven) , we had nothing for it hut to find 
a barber s (the pole that glittered m the morning sun lighted us to 
his shop), and then a nine miles march to Hungerford The day 
was fine, the sky was blue, the mists retiring from tho marehy 
ground, tho path was tolerably dry, tho sitting up all night had not 
done us much harm— at least the cause was good , we talked of 
this and that with amicable difference, roving and sipping of many 
subjects, but still invariably we returned to the fight At length, 
a mile to the left of Hungerford, on a gentle eminence, we saw the 
rmg, surrounded by covered carts, gigs, and carnages, of which 
hundreds had passed us on the road, Joe gave a youthful shout, 
and we hastened down a narrow lane to the scene of action. 
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Reader, have you ever seen a fight ? If not, you have a pleasure 
to come, at least if it is a fight like that between the Gas-man and 
Bill Neate, The crowd was very great when we arrived on the 
spot; open carriages were coming up, with streamers flying and 
music playing, and the country-people were pouring in over hedge 
and ditch in all directions, to see their hero beat or he beaten. The 
odds were still on Gas, but only about five to four. Gully had been 
down to try Neate, and had backed him considerably, which was a 
damper to the sanguine confidence of the adverse party. About 
£200,000 were pending. Gas says he has lost £3000, which were 
promised him by different gentlemen if he had won. He had pre- 
sumed too much on himself, which had made others presume on 
him. This spirited and formidable young fellow seems to have 
taken for his motto the old maxim, that “there are three things 
necessary to success in life — Impudence / Impudence ! Impudence l ” 
It is so in matters of opinion, but not in the Fancy, which is the 
most practical of all things, though even here confidence is half the 
battle, but only half. Our friend had vapoured and swaggered too 
much, as if he wanted to grin and bully his adversary out of the 
fight. “Alas! the Bristol man was not so tamed!” — “This is the 
gravedigger ” (would Tom Hickman exclaim in the moments of 
intoxication from gin and success, showing his tremendous right 
hand); “ this will send many of them to their long homes ; I haven’t 
done with them yet ! ” Why should he — though he had licked four 
of the best men within the hour — why should he threaten to inflict 
dishonourable chastisement on my old master Richmond, a veteran 
going off the stage, and who has borne his sable honours meekly? 
Magnanimity, my dear Tom, and bravery should be inseparable. Or 
why should he go up to his antagonist, the first time he ever saw 
him at the Fives-court, and measuring him from head to foot with 
a glance of contempt, as Achilles surveyed Hector, say to him, 
“What, are you Bill Neate? I’ll knock more blood out of that 
great carcass of thine, this day fortnight, than you ever knocked 
out of a bullock’s ! ” It was not manly, — ’twas not fighter-like. If 
I10 was siue of the victory (as he was not), the less said about it the 
bettor. Modesty should accompany the Fancy as its shadow. The 
best men were always the best behaved. Jem Belcher, the Game 
Chicken (boforo whom the Gas-man could not have lived), were 
civil, silent men. So is Cribb ; so is Tom Belcher, the most elegant 
of sparrers, and not a man for every one to take by the nose. I 
enlarged on this topic in the mail (while Turtle was asleep), and said 
very wisely (ns I thought) that impertinenco was a part of no pro- 
fession, A boxer was bound to beat his man, but not to thrust his 
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list, either actually at by implication, m every one s face. Even a 
hj o hwaynian, in tlia way of trado, may blow out your brains, but if 
he uses foul language at the same time, I should eay he was no 
gentleman. A boxer, 1 would infer, need not be a blackguard or a 
coxcomb, more than another Perhaps I press this point too much 
on a fallen man— Sir Thomas Hickman has by this tune learnt that 
first of all lessons, “ That man was made to mourn " He has lost 
nothing by the late fight but his presumption j and that every 
man may do as well without! Ly an overedisplay of this quality, 
however, the public had been prejudiced against him, and the 
fcnounug ouw were taken in. Few hut those who had bet on him 
wished Gas to win With my own prepossessions on the subject, 
the result of the < ith of December appeared to me as fine » 
piece of poetical justice as I had ever witnessed. The difference 
of weight between the two combatants (fourteen stone to twelve) 
was nothing to the sporting men Great, heavy, clumsy, long-armed 
Bill Neste kicked the beam in the scale of the Gas-man’s vanity 
The amateurs were frightened at his big words, and thought they 
would moke up for the difference of six feet and fivo feet bine 
Truly, the Fancy are not men of imagination They judge of what 
has been, and cannot conceive of anything that is to be The Gas- 
man hail won hitherto , therefore he must beat a man hall as big 
again as himnelf— and that to a certainty Besides, there are as 
many feuds, factions, prejudices, podantio notions, in the Fancy as 
m the State or in the schools Mr Gully is almost the only cool, 
sensible man among them, who exercises an Unbiassed discretion, 
and is not a slave to hia passions in these matters But enough of 
rcftei turns, and to our tale The day, as 1 have said, was fine for 
a December morning The grass was wet and the ground miry, 
and ploughed up with multitudinous feet, except that, within the 
ring itself, there was a spot of virgin-green, closed in and unpro- 
faned by vulgas tread, that shone with dazzling brightness m the 
midday sun S or it was now noon, and wo had an hour to wait 
This is the trying tune It is then tho heart sickens, as you think 
what the two champions are about, and how short a time will 
determine their fate After the first Wow w struck there is no 
opportunity for nervous apprehensions, you are swallowed up in 
the immediate interest of the scene— but 

' Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the tret motion, »S\ the interim is 
Lite a phantasma or a hideous dream. 

as I felt the sun’s rays clinging to my back, and 


I found it 
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caw the white wintry clouds sink below the verge of the horizon. 
“ So,” I thought, “ my fairest hopes have faded from my sight ! — 
so will the Gas-man’s glory, or that of his adversary, vanish in an 
hour.” The swells were parading in their white box-coats, the outer 
ring was cleared with some bruises on the heads and shins of the 
rustic assembly (for tho Goclneys had been distanced by the sixty- 
six miles); the time drew near; I had got a good stand; a bustle, 
a buzz, ran through the crowd ; and from the opposite side entered 
Neate, between his second and bottle-holder. He rolled along, 
swathed in his loose greatcoat, his knock-knees bending under his 
huge bulk ; and, with a modest, cheerful air, threw his hat into the 
ring. He then just looked round, and begun quietly to undress ; 
wbon from the other side there was a similar rush and an opening 
made, and the Gas-man came forward with a conscious air of anti- 
cipated triumph, too much like the cock-of-the-walk. He strutted 
about more than became a hero, sucked oranges with a supercilious 
air, and threw away the skin with a toss of liis head, and went up 
and looked at Keate, which was an act of supererogation. The 
only sensible thing he did was, as he strode away from the modem 
Ajax, to fling out his arms, as if he u anted to try whether they 
would do their work that day. By this time they had stripped, 
and presented a strong contrast in appearance. If Heate was like 
Ajax, “with Atlanteau shoulders, fit to bear” the pugilistic reputa- 
tion of all Bristol, Hickman might be compared to Diomed, light, 
vigorous, elastic, and liis back ghslened in the sun, as he moved 
about, like a panther’s hide. There was now a dead pause — atten- 
tion was awe-struek. Who at that moment, big with a great event, 
did not draw his breath short — did not feel his heart throb ? All 
was ready. They tossed up for the sun, and the Gas-man won. 
They were led up to the scratch — shook hands, and went at it. 

In tho first round every one thought it was all over. After 
making play a short time, the Gas-man flew at liis adversary like 
a tiger, struck five blows in as many seconds, three first, and then 
following him as he staggered back, two more, right and left, and 
down he fell, a mighty ruin. There was a shout, and I said, “There 
is no standing this.” Neate seemed like a lifeless lump of flesh and 
bone, round which the Gas-man’s blows played with the rapidity 
of electricity or lightning, and you imagined he would only bo 
lifted up to ho knocked down again. It was as if Hickman held 
a sword or a fire in that right hand of his. and directed it against 
an unarmed body. They met again, and Neate seemed, not cowed, 
hut particularly cautious. I saw his teeth clenched together and 
his brows knit close against the sun. He held out both his arms 
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at full length straight before him, litre two sledgehammers, and 
raised has left an inch or two higher The Gas-man could not get 
oyer this guard — they struck mutually and fell, but without advan- 
tage on either side It was tho same in the next round , but th6 
balance of power was thus restored — tho fate of the battle was 
suspended, ho one could tell how it would end. This was the 
only moment in which opinion was dmded , for, in the next, the 
Gas-man aiming a mortal blow at his adversary s neck with his 
right hand, and failing from the length he had to reach, the 
other returned it with his left at full awing, planted a tremendous 
blow on his cheek bone and eyebrow, and made a red ruin of that 
side of his face The Gas-man went down, and there was another 
shout — a roar of triumph as the waves of fortune rolled tumultuously 
from side to aide This was a settler Hickman got np, and 
4 grinned horrible a ghastly smile * yet ho was evidently dashed in 
his opinion of himself , it was tho first tune he had ever liecn so 


punished all one side of his face was perfect scarlet, and his right 
eye was closed in dingy blackness, as he advanced to tho fight, less 
confident but still determined. After one or two rounds, not re- 
ceiving another such remembrancer, he rallied and went at it with lus 
former impetuosity Dut in vain. Uis strength had been weakened, 
— his blows could not tell at such a distance —be was obbged to 
fling himself at his adversary, and oould not strike from hia feet , 
and almost as regularly as he flow at him with his right hand, 
beate warded the blow, or drew back cut of its reach, and felled 
him with the return of his left There was bttle cautious sparring 
no half hits— no tapping and trifling none of the jHlit-maitrethtp 
of the art they were almost all knock-down blows the fight was a 
good stand up fi c ht The wonder was the half minute time If 
there bad been a minute or more allowed between each round, it 
would have been intelligible how they should by degrees recover 
strength and resolution but to see two men smashed to the ground, 
smeared with gore stunned, senseless, the breath beaten out of their 
bodies and then before you recover from the shock, to see them 
nse np with new strength and courage, stand ready to inflict or 
receive mortal offence, and rush upon each other “like two clouds 
over the Caspian "—this is tho most astonishing thing of all this is 
the high and heroic state of raant From this time forward the 
!L more certam eT «7 round , and about the twelfth it 

14 musfc been over Hickman generally Btood with 
Nentn 6 111 scn ® e he had changed positions, and 

m tremendous lunge at him, and hit him full 

t e tace It was doubtful whether he would fall backwards oi 
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forwards; he hung suspended for a minute or two, and then fell 
back, throwing his hands in the air, and with his face lifted up to 
the sky. I never saw anything more terrific than his aspect just 
before he fell. All traces of life, of natural expression, were gone 
from him. His face was like a human skull, a death’s-head spouting 
blood. The eyes were filled with blood, the nose streamed with 
blood, the mouth gaped blood. He was not like an actual man, but 
like a preternatural, spectral appearance, or like one of the figures 
in Dante’s “ Inferno.” Yet he fought on after this for several rounds, 
still striking the first desperate blow, and Neste standing on the 
defensive, and using the same cautious guard to the last, as if he had 
still all his work to do ; and it was not till the Gas-man was so 
stunned in the seventeenth or eighteenth round that his senses 
forsook him, and he could not come to time, that the battle was 
declared over. Ye who despise the Fancy, do something to show as 
much pluck or as much self-possession as this, before you assume a 
superiority which you have never given a single proof of by any one 
action in the whole course of your lives ! — When the Gas-man came 
to himself, the first words he uttered were, “ Where am I ? What 
is the matter ? " — “ Nothing is the matter, Tom, — you have lost the 
battle, but you are the bravest man alive.” And Jackson whispered 
to him, “ I am collecting a purse for you, Tom.” — V ain sounds, and 
unheard at that moment ! Neate instantly went up and shook him 
cordially by the hand, and seeing some old acquaintance, began to 
flourish with his fists, calling out, “ Ah ! you always said I couldn’t 
fight — what do you think now ? ” But all in good-liumour, and 
without any appearance of arrogance; only it was evident Bill 
Neate was pleased that he had won the fight. When it was over, I 
asked Cribb if he did not think it was a good one. He said, 
“ Pretty veil I” The carrier-pigeons now mounted into the air, and 
one of them flew with the news of her husband's victory to the 
bosom of Mrs. Neate Alas for Mrs Hickman ! 

Mats an revoir, as Sir Fopling Flutter says. I went down with 

Joe P s; I returned with Jack Pigott, whom I met on the 

ground. Tom’s is a rattle-brain ; Pigott is a sentimentalist. Now, 
under favour, I am a sentimentalist too — therefore I say nothing, 
but that the interest of the excursion did not flag as I came back. 
Pigott and I marched along the causeway leading from Hungerford 
to Newbury, now observing the effect of a brilliant sun on the 
tawny meads or moss-coloured cottages, now exulting in the fight, 
now digressing to some topic of general and elegant literature. 
My friend was dressed in character for the occasion, or like ono 
of* the Fancy ; that is, with a doublo portion of greatcoats, 
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dogs, and overhauls, and just as wo had agreed with a couple 
of country lads to carry his superfluous weanng-apparel to the 
next town, we were overtaken by a return post-chaiso, into which 
I got, Pigott preferring a seat on the bar There wero two 
strangers already in the chaise, and on their observing they 
supposed I had been to the fight, I said I had, and concluded 
they had dono tho same They appeared, however, a little shy 
and sore on the subject , and it was not till Bfter several hints 
dropped and questions pot, that it turned out that they bad inissod 
it Ono of these fnends li&d undertaken to drive the other there 
in hw gig they had set out, to make sure work, the day before 
at three in the afternoon The owner of tho one-horse vehicle 
scorned to ask his way, and drove right on to Bagshot, instead of 
turning off at Ilounslow thero they stopped all night, and set off 
the next day across tho country to Beading, from whence they took 
coach, and got down within a mile or two of Hungerford, just h&lf- 
an hour after the fight was over This might be safely set down 
as one of the miseries of human life. We parted with these two 
gentlemen who had been to see the fight, but had returned as they 
went, at Wolhampton, where we were promised beds (an irresistible 
temptation, for Pigott had passed tho preceding night at Hanger- 
ford as we had done at Newbury), smd we turned into an old 
bow-windowed parlour with a carpet and a snug fire , and after 
devouring a quantity of tea, toast, and eggs, sat down to consider, 
during an hour of philosophic leisure, what we should have for 
supper In the midst of an Epicurean deliberation between a 
roasted fowl and mutton-chops with mashed potatoes, we were 
interrupted by an inroad of Goths and Vandals— 0 proeiil utt pro- 
{am — not real flash zae n, but interlopers, noisy pretenders, butchers 
from Totblll fields, brokers from W hitecbapel, who called immedi- 
ately for pipes and tobacco, hoping it would not be disagreeable 
to the gentlemen, and began to insist that it was a crott Pigott 
withdrew from tho smoke and noise into another room, and left me 
to dispute tho point with them for a couple of hours sans wfermts- 
sion by the dial The next morning we rose refreshed, and on 
observing that Jack had a pocket volume in his hand, fn which he 
read m the intervals of our discourse, I inquired what it was, and 
learned, to my particular satisfaction, that it was a volume of the 
“NewEloise” Ladies, after this will you contend that a love for 
the Takct is incompatible with the cultivation of sentiment P— 
e jogged on os before, my fnend setting mo np in a genteel drab 
greatcoat and green silk handkerchief (which I must Bay became 
me exceedingly), and after stretching our legs for a few miles, and 
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seeing Jack Randall, Ned Turner, and Scroggins pass on tho top 
of one of tho Bath coaches, wo engaged with tho driver of tho 
second to tako us to London for tho usual feo. I got inside, and 
found three other passengers. One of them was an old gentleman 
with an aquiline nose, powdered hair, and a pigtail, and who 
looked as if ho had played many a rubber at tho Bath rooms. I 
said to myself, “ Ho is very like Mr. Windham ; I wish ho would 
enter into conversation, that I might hoar what fine observations 
would como from those finely-turned features.” However, nothing 
passed, till, stopping to dine at Reading, some inquiry was made 
by the company about tho fight, and I gave (as the reader may 
believe) an eloquent and animated description of it. Wien wo 
got into the coach again, the old gentleman, after a graceful exor- 
dium, said he had, when a boy, been to a fight between tho famous 
Broughton and Georgo Stevenson, who was called the Fighting 
Coachman, in the year 1770, with the late Mr. Windham. This 
beginning flattered the spirit of prophecy within me, and riveted 
my attention. Ho went on — “ Georgo Stovenson was coacliman 
to a friend of my father’s. He was an old man when I saw him 
some years afterwards. He took hold of his own arm and said, 

' There was musclo here once, but now it is no more than tins 
young gontleman’6.’ He added, ‘Well, no matter; I have been 
here long; I am willing to go hence, and I liopo I have dono no 
more harm than another man.’ Once,” said my unknown com- 
panion, “I asked him if ho had ever beat Broughton Ho said 
Yes; that he had fought with him three times, and tho last timo 
he fairly beat him, though the world did not allow it. 'I’ll tell 
you how it was, master. When the seconds lifted us up in the 
last round, we were so exhausted that neither of us could stand, 
and we fell upon one another, and as Master Broughton fell upper- 
most, the mob gave it in his favour, and he was said to have won 
the battle. But the fact was," that as his second (Jolin Cutlibort) 
lifted him up, and said to him, “I’ll fight no more, I’ve had enough;’’ 
which,’ says Stevenson, ‘ you know, gave mo tho victory. And to 
prove to you that this was the case, when John Cuthbort was on 
his deathbed, and thoy asked him if there was anything on his 
mind which lie wished to confess, ho answered, “ Yes ; that thero 
was one thing he wished to sot light, for that certainly Master 
Stevenson won tho last fight with Master Broughton; for ho 
whispered him as he lifted him up in the last round of all, that 
he had had enough.”’ This,” said the Bath gentleman, “was a 
bit of human nature;” and I have written this account of tho 
fight on purpose that it might not be lost to the world. Ho also 
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stated aa a proof of tl e candour of mind m this class of men that 
Stevenson acknowledged that Broughton could have beat lum in 
his best day but that he (Broughton) was getting old m their 
last rencounter When we stopped in Piccadilly I wanted to ask 
the gentleman some questions about the late llr Windham hut 
had not courage I got out res gnod my coat and green silk 
hamlkerch ef to P gott (loth to part with these ornaments of life) 
and walked home in high spirits 

PS — Joe called upon me the next day to ask me if I did not 
th nk the figl t was a complete tiling I said I t! ou^ht it was. I 
hopo ho will rcl sh my account of it. 


ON THE CONDUCT Or LITE OR ADVICE TO A 
SCIIOOLBOl i 


[Thu paper appeared m a Pans Ed t on of Tall* Talk 1825 It »« 
printed in the Literary Rena ni 1836 and m the th rd Ed t on of 
Tall* Talk ed ted by hu son 1846. It is one of the moot pleasing 
of hu oompos t on« »r tteo w th much earnestness and feeling and 
in an unadorned etyle The page* re 1st ng to love and marriage 
om tted Of all able writers, Baal tt had the least knowledge of the 
f male character It is a subject ou which he seldom venture* and 
n ver successfully ] 


hit DBAS little fellow — You are dow go ing to settle at scliool 
and may consider this as jour first entrance into the world As my 
health is so indifferent and I may not be with you long I wish to 
leave you some advice (the best I can) for your conduct in life both 
that it may be of use to you and as something to remember mo 
by I may at least be able to caution you against my own errors, 
if nothing else 

As we went along to your new place of destmat on you often 
repeated that you durst say they were a set of stupid disagreeable 
people " meaning the peoplo at the school. You were to blame in 
this It is a good old rule to hope for the best Always my dear 


1 H a eon, W lliam Bar tt Registrar of the London Bankruptcy Court now 
*“ “* * 8ht eth year [rSSg). Be u known as an author by hu translations cl 
The Lite of lather 1J chalets Soman Repobl e, Guizots History of 
" and Th ® Engl lah Revolution," Thierry e Conquest of Eng and 
y oMormans," io. BeVrote a continuation of Johnson a Lives of the 
roots and edited the first reprints of hu father s works, as we l »a Cotton * 
Montaigne and a select on olfoefoe s works. 
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Itcliovo tilings to l>o right, till you find them tbo contrary ; and oven 
then, instead of irritating yourself against them, endeavour to put 
up with them as well as you can, if yon cannot alter them. You 
said “ you were sure you should not lilco the school where you were 
going.’’ Tliis was wrong. What you meant was, that jou did not 
like to loavo home. Jlut you could not tell whether you should like 
tho school or not till you had given it a trial. Otherwise, your 
saying that you should not liko it wns determining that yon would 
not liko it. Never anticipate evils, or, becauso you caunot liavo 
tilings exactly ns you wish, mnko thorn out worso than they are, 
through mero spite and wnlfulness. 

You seemed at first to tako no notico of your schoolfellows, or 
rather to sot yourself against them, becauso they wero strangers to 
you. Thoy know as little of you ns you did of them ; so that this 
would have been a reason for their keeping aloof from you ns well, 
which you would have felt ns a hardship. Learn never to conceivo 
a projudico against others because you know nothing of them. It 
is bad reasoning, and makes enemies of half tho world. Do not 
tliink ill of them till they bohavo ill to yon ; and then strivo to 
nvoid tho fnults which you see in them. This will disarm their 
hostility sooner than pique or resentment or complaint. 

I thought you were disposed to criticise tho dress of some of tho 
boys as not so good as your own. Never despise any ono for any- 
thing that ho cannot help — least of all, for his poverty. I w ould 
wish you to keep up appearances yourself as a defence against tho 
idlo sneers of tho world, but I would not havo you vnluo yourself 
upon them. I hopo you will neither bo tho dupo nor victim of 
vulgar prejudices. Instead of saying above, “Never despiso any 
one for anything that ho cannot help," I might havo said, " Nover 
despiso any ono at all ; ” for contempt implies a triumph over and 
pleasure in tho ill of another. It means that you nro glad and con- 
gratulate yourself on their failings or misfortunes. Tho sonso of 
inferiority in others, without this indirect nppeal to our self-lovo, is 
a painful feeling and not an exulting one. 

You complain sinco, that tho boys laugh at you nnd do not caro 
about you, and that you aro not treated as you were at homo. My 
dear, that is ono chief reason for your being sent to school, to inure 
you betimes to tho unavoidable rubs and uncortain reception you 
may meet with in life. You cannot always ho with mo, and perhaps 
it is as well that you cannot. But you must not expect othors to 
show the same concern about you ns I should. You havo hitherto 
been a spoiled child, and have been used to havo your own v - ny a 
good deal, both in the liouso and among your playfellows, with whom 
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you were too fond of being a leader but you have good nature and 
good sense and will get the better of this in t me Item hare now 
got among other boys who aro yonr equals or bigger and stronger 
than yourself and who have something else to attend to besides 
humouring your whims and fancies and you feel this as a repulse or 
p ere of rnjust ce But the first lesson to learn is that there are 
other people in the worl 1 bes des yourself There are a number of 
boys in tho school where you are whose amusements and pursu ts 
(whatever they may be) are and ought to be of as much consequence 
to them as yours can be to you and to which therefore you must 


give way m your turn The more airs of childish self importance 
you give yourself you will only expose yourself to be the more 
thwarted and laughed at True equality is the only true morality or 
true wisdom. Remember always that you are but one among others 
and you can hardly mistake your place m society In your father a 
house you might do as you pleased in the world you will find com- 
pet tors at every turn You are not bora a king’s son, to destroy or 
dictate to millions you can only expect to share their fate oreettlo 
your differences amicably with them You already find it so at 
Bchool and I wish you to bo reconciled to your aituat on as soon 
and with as little pam as you can , 

It was my tn sfortune (perhaps) to bo bred up amon^ D ssenters 
who look with too jaundiced an eye at otl ere and set too high a 
»a! le on their own pecul ar pretens ons Prom bo ng proeenbod 
themselves they learn to proscribe others and come w the end to 
reduce all nte 0 nty of principle and soundness of opinion within the 
pale of their own little common on. Those who were out of it and 
d not belong to the class of Ea vmal Dissenieri I was led errone- 
o isly to look upon as hardly deserving the name of rat onal beings 
^ n . S „ thu * eat “ fied 88 to the select few who are tho salt of the 
earth it is easy to persuade ouredves that we are at the head of 
them, and to fancy ourselves of more importance m the scale of 
tree des rt than all the reet of the world put together who do not 
*. Ccrt J am text of Scripture in the manner that we have 
tK*n taught to do You will (from tho dffTerence of edueat on) bo 
free from this b gotry and will I hope avo d everything abn 
W> the same exclus ve and narrow minded spirit Th nk that tl o 
? ro aa tl e r faces that the modes and em- 

w morn^h tlnn 'heTle*s as they are necessary that there 

go,™ thin^iv 3 * 38 ° f mcnt that tLou B h others may be wrong 
men ham 1^ , not 80 »n all and that countless races of 

one of those <hod without ever hearing of any 

one of those points n winch you take a just pnde and pleasure and 
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you will not err on the Fide of that spiritual jiriflo or intellectual cox- 
combry u hicli has been so often tho b.ano of t ho studious nnd Joumed ! 

3 observe you have got a way of spenlang of vonr schoolfellows 
cs “that ]Jo.".n\ that Ham'?,*’ and e.o on, cs if yon meant to murk 
them out for particular reprobation, or did not think them good 
enough for you. It is a bad habit to speak disrespectfully of 
others ; for it will lead you to think nnd feel uncharitably towards 
them. Ill Tinmcs begot ill blood. Even where there may bo some 
repeated trilling provocation, it is bettor to bo courteous, mild, and 
forbearing than captions, impatient, and fretful. Tito faults of 
others too often arise out of our own ill-temper; or though they 
should bo real, wo shall not mend them by exasperating ontrolres 
against them. Trent your playmates, ns Hamlet advises Polonins 
to treat tho players, “according to your own dignity, rather than 
their deserts." If you fly out at everything in them that you dis- 
approve or think done on purpo'o to annoy you, you lio constantly’ 
at tho mercy of their caprice, rudeness, or ill-nature. You should 
bo moro your own master. 

Ho not begin to quarrel with the world too soon ; for, bad as it 
maybe, it is tho best wo have to live m — bore. If railing would 
have made it better, it would hnvo been reformed long ago; but 
as this is not to bo hoped for at present, tho best way is to slide 
through it as contentedly nud innocently as wo may. Tho worst 
fault it has is want of charity; nnd calling knave nnd fool at every 
turn will not euro this failing. Consider (as a matter of vanity) 
that if there wero not so many knaves and fools ns wo find, tho wiso 
and honest would not bo tlioso rare nnd shining characters that 
they are allowed to ho ; and (ns a matter of philosophy) that if tho 
world be really incorrigible in this respect, it is a reflection to make 
ono Gad, not angry. \Yo may laugh or weep at tho madness of 
mankind: wo have no right to vilify them, for our own sakos or 
theirs. Misanthropy is not tho disgust of tho mind at human 
nature, but with itself; or it is laying its own exaggerated vices 
and foul blots at tho door of others! Do not, howover, mistako 
what I hnvo hero said. I would not have you, when you grow up, 
adopt tho low nnd sordid fashion of palliating existing abuses or 
of putting tho best faco upon tho worst things. I only mean that 
indiscriminate, unqualified satire can do little good, and that those 
who indulge in tho most re; citing speculations on human nature 
do not themselves always sot tho fairest examples or strive to pre- 
vent its loiver degradation. They seem rather willing to reduco it 
to their theoretical standard. For tlio rest, tho very outcry that is 
niado (if sincero) shows that things cannot bo quite so bad ns they 
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I do not think the Classics so indispensablo to the cultivation of your 
intellect as on another account, which I hue explained elsewhere, 
and yon will k)i« no objection to tern with mo to the passage. 

• The stnilv of the Class cs is less to bo regarded as an extras* 
of the intellect than as a due'phn* of humamty The peculiar 
advantage of this mode of education consists not so much in 
strengthening the understanding as in softening and refining the 
tsate It gives men liberal views, it accustoms the mind to take 
an in tercet in things foreign to itself, to lovo virtue for its own 
sake, to prefer tame to We, and glory to riches, and to fix our 
thoughts on the remote and permanent instead of narrow and fleet- 
ing objects It teaches us to bebevo that there is something really 
great and excellent in the world, sumnng all the shocks of accident 
and fluctuations of opinion, and raises us shore that low and servile 
fear which bows only to present power and upstart authority Borne 
and Athens filled a place in the history of manlond which can never 
bo occupied again. They were two cities set on a hill, which «mld 
not be hid, all eyes have seen them, and their light shines bite a 
mighty sea mark into the abyss of time 

* Still green with bay* each ancient altar Stan U, 

Above tbs reach of sacrilegious hands , 

Secure from flames, from envy’s fiercer rage, 
tleatructire war, and all involving aga. 

Bail lords triumphant, boro in happier days. 

Immortal heirs of universal praise I 
Whose honours with increase of agee grow 
As streams roll down, enlarging as they flow l‘ 

It is this feeling more than anything else which produces a marked 
difference between the study of tho ancient and modem language*# 
and which, by the weight and importance of the consequences 
attached to the former, stamps every word with a monumental 
firmness By conversing with the mighty dead, wo imbibe sentiment 
with knowledge We become strongly attached to those who cm* 
no longer either hurt or serve us, except through tho influence which 
they exert over the mind We feel the presence of that power 
which gives immortality to human thoughts and actions, and catch 
the flame of enthusiasm from all nations and ages " 

Because, however, you hare learnt Latin and Greek, and can speak 
a different language, do not fancy yourself of a different order of 
beings from those you ordinarily converse with. They perhaps know 
and can do more {Jungs than you, though you have learnt a greater 
variety of namu to express the same thing by The great object, 
indeed, of these studies is to be “a cure for a narrow and selfish 
■pint,” and to catty the mind ont of its petty and local prejudices 
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to tho idea of a more general humanity. Do not fmey, bocaiis-a 
yon aro intitnato with Homer and Virgil, tint your noighliours who 
can never attain the ramo posthumous fame nro to be <h“piscd, 
like those impudent valets who liro in noble families and look down 
upon every one else. Though you are master of Cicero's " Orations,” 
think it possilfle for a cobbler at a stall to bo mow eloquent than 
you. “But you nro n scholar, nnd ho is not.” Well, then, you have 
that advantage over him, but it doc -3 not follow that you aro to 
have every other. Look at the beads of the celebrated poets nnd 
philosophers of antiquity in the collection nt Wilton, end you will 
say thoy answer to their works; but you will find others in tho 
same collection whose names have hardly come down to us that nro 
equally fine, nnd cast in the same classic mould. Do you imagine 
that nil the thoughts, genius, and capacity of those old and mighty 
nations nro contained in a few odd volumes, to ho thumbed by 
schoolboys? This reflection is not meant to lessen your admiration 
of the great names to which you will bo accustomed to look up. 
hut to direct it to that solid mass of intellect and power, of w Inch 
they were the most shining ornaments. 1 would wish you to excel 
in this sort of learning nnd to take a pleasure in it, because it is 
tho path that has been choscu for you; but do not suppose) that 
others do not excel equally in their lino of study or exercise of skill, 
or that there is but one mode of excellence in art or nature. You 
have got on vastly beyond tho point nt which you set out; but 
others havo bc-en getting on as well as you in tlio same or other 
ways, and havo kept pace with you. What then, you may ask, is 
tho use of nit tho pains you have taken, if it gi\ cs \ ou no superiority 
over mankind in general? It is this — You havo reaped all the 
benefit of improvement and knowledge yourself; nnd further, if you 
had not moved forwards, you would by this timo havo been left 
behind. Envy no one, disparage no one, think yourself above no 
one. Their demerits will not piece out your deficiencies; nor is it 
a waste of time and labour for you to cultivate your own talents 
because you cannot bespeak a monopoly of all advantages. You 
are more learned than many of jour acquaintance who may bo 
more active, healthy, witty, successful in business, or export in somo 
elegant or useful art than you ; but you linvo no reason to complain, 
if you havo attained the object of your ambition. Or if you should 
not bo able to compass this from a want of genius or parts, yot 
learn, my child, to be contented with a mediocrity' of acquirements. 
You may still bo respectable in your conduct, and enjoy a tranquil 
obscurity, with more friends and fewer enemies than you might 
orhenvi.se have had. 



There u one almost certain tlrswlvck on a mom of scholastic 
*tu<ly, that it unfits men for actire I !e. The » leal U alwsj* at 
ramneo with tho jTucficaf The l alnt of fixing (he attention oc 
the imaginary and abstracted deport* th* mind equally of energy 
and fortitude. Ily indulging our imaginations on fiction* and 
dumcr&a, where wo hare it all our own way and are led on or.lr 
by the pleasure of tlio prospect, »B prow fastidious, rfcm nets, 
Uppod in kl!e luxury, impwticnt of contradict ion, and unable to 
sustain tbo shock of real adrrreity, when it con re j at by long 
taken up with abstract reasoning or remote • recta in which we 
are merely passive sjwctator*, wo hare do mounn to pruride 
agairet it, oo nadinres, or «xpe«Letit* for the occasion, or spirit 
to use llmo, ewn if they occur tt » mus* think again before we 
determine, ami thus the opportunity for action fa lost. While »* 
are considering the tery U*t jwesiblo mode of gaining an object, 
we find that it has ibpjwl through our finger*, or that other* hare 
laid rude, foarkwa hands upon iL The youtl ful tyro reluctantly 
discovers that the ways of tlio world are not hfa ways, cor thsar 
thoughts hu thoughts. IVrhajw Ilia old monastic institutions were 
not in this lespwet unwua, which earned on to the end of life the 
secluded habits and roman tin associations with which it Is'gan, 
and winch created a privileged world for tlm inhabitants, distinct 
from the common world of men ami women. k ou will bring with 
you from your books and solitary reverie* a wrong measure of men 
and things, unless you correct it by careful experience and mixed 
oioenration. kou will raiso your standard of character as much 
too high at first as from iLsappointod exportation it will sink too 
low afterward* Tbo lost qualifier of tins theoretical m mux and 
of the dreams of poets and louralut* (who hoUi treat of things as 
ought to U and not as tAcy are) is in one smso to bo k*md 
m some of our own popmlar writers, such as our Novelists and 
Iionodiod Essayists. Hut you bad, after all, better wait and sco 
what things are than try to anticipate tlio results \ou know 
more of a road by having travelled U than by all tho conjectures 
and descriptions in tho world, \ouwdl End tho bus, ores of Wo 
™ CUd tt “ UtU more varied and i mil v, dual scale than T™ 
,, d exp p ct Poo P' 8 will bo concerned about a thousand tiling* 
Vwu T<> " ,d “ of ' mnJ W,U U utterly" indifferent to what 
^ tho greatest interest in You will find good and evil, folly 
morn Cm ,’ rn °™ mingled, and tho shade.* of character running 
thtyd ° the ei ^ hoOM 
on! q isomtrrf^i eU ^ ed M points, and it » seldom Uiat any 
quite a look Do not bo surprised, when you go out into the 
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-world, to find men talk exceedingly -well on different subjects -who 
do not derive their information immediately from books. In the 
first place, the light of books is diffused very much abroad in the 
•world in conversation and at second hand; and besides, common- 
sense is not a monopoly, and experience and observation are sources 
of information open to the man of the world as well as to the 
retired student. If you know more of the outline and principles, he 
knows more of the details and “ praclique part of life.” A man may 
discuss the adventures of a campaign in which he was engaged very 
agreeably without having read the “ Retreat of the Ten Thousand,” 
or give a singular account of the method of drying teas in Chinn 
without being a profound chemist. It is the vice of scholars to 
suppose that there is no knowledge in the world but that of books. 
Do you avoid it, I conjure you ; and thereby save yourself the pain 
and mortification that must ensue from finding out your mistake 
continually 1 

Gravity is one great ingredient in the conduct of life, and perhaps 
a certain share of it is hardly to be dispensed with. Few people can 
afford to he quite unaffected. At any rate, do not pnt your worst 
qualities foremost. Do not seek to distinguish yourself by being 
ridiculous, nor entertain that miserable ambition to bo the sport 
and butt of the company. By aiming at a certain standard of 
behaviour or intellect, you will at least show your taste and value 
for what is excellent. There are those who blurt out their good 
things with so little heed of what they are about that no one thinks 
anything of them ; as others by keeping their folly to themselves 
gain the reputation of wisdom Do not, however, affect to speak 
only in oracles or to deal in bon-mots ; condescend to the level of 
the company, and be free and accessible to all persons. Express 
whatever occurs to you, that cannot offend others or hurt yourself. 
Keep some opinions to yourself. Say what you please of others, 
but never repeat what you hear said of them to themselves. If you 
have nothing better to offer, laugh with the witty, assent to tho 
wise ; they will not think the worse of you for it. Listen to informa- 
tion on subjects you are unacquainted with, instead of always striving 
to lead the conversation to somo favourite one of vour own. By the 
last method you will shine, hut will not improve. I am ashamed 
myself over to open my lips on any question I have ever written 
upon. It is much more difficult to bo able to com erse on an equality 
with a number of persons in turn than to soar above their heads, 
and excite the stupid gaze of all companies by bestriding somo 
senseless topic of your own and confounding tho understandings of 
those who are ignorant of it. Bo not too fond of argument. In- 
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deed by going much into company (which I do not however, wish 
you to do) vou will be weaned from this practice if yon set out 
with it Rati er b i M e#t what remarks may 1 are occurred to you 
on a subject than atm at dictating your opinions to others or at 
defending yourself at nil points You will learn more by agreeing 
m the main with others and entering into their trains of thinking 
than by contradict ng and urging them to extremities. Avoid 
singularity of opinion as well as of everything else Sound con cl u- 
e ons come with practical knowledge rather than with speculative 
refinements in what we really understand we reason but little 
long winded disp ites fill up the place of common-sense and candid 
inquiry Do not imagine that you will make people friends by 
showing your superiority over them it is what they will neither 
admit nor forgive nnlcas you have a high and acknowledged reputa- 
tion beforthat d which renders this sort of petty vanity more me* 
disable Seek to gain the goodwill of others rather than to extort 
their applause and to this end be neither too tenacious of your 
own claims nor inclined to press too hard on their weaknesses. 

Do not affect the society of your inferiors in rank nor court that 
of the great There can be no real sympathy in either case The 
first will consider you as a restraint upon them and the last as an 
intruder or upon n fferartce. It is not a desirable distinction to be 
admitted into company as a man of talents. You are a mark for 
invidious observation If you say nothing or merely behave with 
common propriety and s raplicity you seem to have no business 
there If you make a studied display of yourself, it is arrogating a 
consequent you have no right to If you are contented to pass as 
an indifferent person they despise you , if you distinguish yourself 
nnd show more knowledge wit or taste than they do they hate you 
for it Yo i have no alternative I would rather be asked out to 
sing than to talk. Every one does not pretend to a fine voice but 
every one fane ea he has as much understanding as another In 
deed the secret of th a sort of intercourse has been pretty well 
found o it Literary men are seldom invited to the tables of the 
great they send for players and mus cians as they keep monkeys 
and carrots! ' 


I would not however have you run away with a not on that the 
ncu are knaves or that lords are fools They are for what I know 
as honest and as wise as other people But it is a tnck of our self 
love supposing that another has the decided advantage of ns in 
antirt^Laiwi* R ba,anco taking it for granted (as a moral 
mi hat I 18 must ** beneath us m those q lalit es 

on wh ch we plume ourselves and which we would appropriate 
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almost entirely to our own use. It is hard indeed if others are 
raised above us not only by the gifts of fortune, but of understand- 
ing too. It is not to be credited. People have an unwillingness to 
admit that the House of Lords can be equal in talent to the House 
of Commons. So in the other sex, if a woman is handsome, she is 
an idiot or no better than she should be : in ours, if a man is worth 
a million of money, he is a miser, a fellow that cannot spell his own 
name, or a poor creature in some way, to bring him to our level 
This is malice, and not truth. Believe all the good you can of 
every one Do not measure others by yourself. If they have ad- 
vantages which you have not, let your liberality keep pace with 
their good fortune. Envy no one, and you need envy no one. If 
you have but the magnanimity to allow merit wheiever you see it — 
understanding in a lord or wit in a cobbler — this temper of mind 
will stand you instead of many accompb'shments. Think no man 
too happy. Raphael died young : Milton had the misfortune to be 
blind. If any one is vain or proud, it is from folly or ignorance. 
Those who pique themselves excessively on some one thing have but 
that one thing to pique themselves upon, as languages, mechanics, 
&c. I do not say that this is not an enviable delusion where it is 
not liable to be disturbed ; but at present knowledge is too much 
diffused and pretensions come too much into collision for this to be 
long the case ; and it is hotter not to form such a prejudice at first 
than to have it to undo all the rest of one’s life. If you learn any 
two things, though they may put you out of conceit one with the 
other, they will effectually cure you of any conceit 3'ou might have 
of yourself, by showing the variety and scope there is in the human 
mind beyond the limits you had set to it. 

You were convinced the first day that you could not learn Latin, 
which now j T ou find easy. Be taught from this, not to think other 
obstacles insurmountable that you may meet with in the course of 
your life, though they seem so at first sight. 

Attend above all things to your health : or rather, do nothing 
wilfully to impair it. Use exercise, abstinence, and regular hours. 
Drink water when you are alone, and wine or very little spirits in 
company. It is the last that are ruinous by lead ing to unlimited 
excess. There is not the same headlong impetus in wine. But one glass 
of biandy and water makes you want another, that other makes you 
want a third, and so on, in an increased proportion. Therefore no 
one can stop midway who does not possess the resolution to abstain 
altogether; for the inclination is sharpened with its indulgence 
Never gamble. Or if you play for anything, never do so for what 
will give you uneasiness the next day. Be not precise in these 
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mattera but do not pass certain limits, which it is difficult to ro- 
cover Do nothing m the irritation of the moment, but take time 
to reflect Because you hare done one foolish thing, do not do 
another, nor throw away your health or reputation or comfort 
to thwart impertinent ad rice Avoid a spirit of contradiction, both 
in words and actions Do not aim at what is beyond your reach, 
hut at what is within it Indulge in calm and pleasing pursuits, 
rather than violent excitements , and learn to conquer your own 
will instead of striving to obtain the mastery of that of others 
With respect to your friends, I would wish you to choose them 
neither from caprice nor accident, and to adhere to them as long as 
you can Do not take a surfeit of friendship, through over-sanguine 
enthusiasm, nor expect it to last for ever Always speak well of 
those with whom j on have once been intimate, or take some part of 
the censure jou bestow on them to yourself Never quarrel with 
tried fnends, or those whom you wish to continue such Wounds 
of this kind are sure to open again When once the prejudice is 
removed that sheaths defects, familiarity only causes jealousy and 
distrust Do not keep on with a mockeiy of friendship after tho 
substance is gone — but part, while you can part fnends Bury the 
carcass of fnendship it is not worth embalming 
As to the books you will have to read by choice or for amuse- 
ment, the beet are the commonest The names of many of them 
are already familiar to you Read them as you grow up with all 
the satisfaction in your power, and make much of them It is per- 
haps the greatest pleasure you will have in life, the one you will 
think of longest, and repent of least If my life had been more full 
of calamity than it has been (much more than I hope yours will be), 
I would lire it over again, my poor little boy, to have read the books 
I did m my youth 


In pobtica I wish you to be an honest man, but no brawler Hate 
injustice and falsehood for your own sake Be neither a martyr 
nor a sycophant Wish well to the world without expecting to 
n°i "i™ t ^* an 11 is, and do not gratify the enemies of 

hberty by putting yourself at their mercy, if it can be avoided 
witn honour 


TI'T 0 . u b ° 4 °“ e ot ^® r point on which I meant to speak to yon, 
ana that is the choice of a profession. This, probably, had better bo 
fine or accident or your own inclination Yon have a very 

indeed lUiierfiv! 76 . 60113 ^ 0 ^ a P re J ndlc « against men-smgers, and 
*32r*An^!7 8tag6 aItOSetIler 14 18 « uncertain and ungrate 
oft™ '“TV” bad thafc reputation, wtucb 

as often got without ment as lost wtbout deserving" Yeti 
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cannot easily reconcile myself to your being a slave to business, and 
I shall hardly bo ablo to lonvo you an independence. A situation in 
a public offico is secure, but laborious and mechanical, and without 
the two groat springs of lifo, Hopo and Fear. Perhaps, however, 
it might ensuro you a competence, and leave you leisure for somo 
otlior favourite nmusoment or pursuit. I have said all reputation 
is hazardous, hard to win, harder to keep. Many novor attain a 
glimpse of what they have all their lives been looking for, and 
others surrivo a passing shadow of it. Yet if I were to nnmo one 
pursuit rather than another, I should wish you to be a good painter, 
if such a thing could bo hoped. I have failed in this myself, and 
should wish you to bo able to do what I have not — to paint like 
Claude or Rembrandt or Guido or Vandyke, if it were possible. 
Artists, I think, who have succeeded in their chief object, live to 
be old, and are agreeable old men. Their minds keep nlivo to the 
last. Cosway’s spirits never flagged till after ninety, and Kollekens, 
though blind, passed all his mornings in giving directions about 
Eome group or bust in his workshop. You have seen Mr. Korthcote, 
that delightful specimen of the last ago. With what avidity ho 
takes up his poncil, or lays it down again to talk of numberless 
things! His eye has not lost its lustre, nor “paled its ineffectual 
fire.” His body is a shadow: he himself is a pure spirit. Tliero 
is a land of immortality about this sort of ideal and visionary 
existence that dallies witfi Fate and baffles tho giim monster, 
Death. If I thought you could make as clover an artist and arrive 
at such an agrcoable old age as Mr. Kortlicoto, I should declare at 
once for your devoting yourself to this enchanting profession; and 
in that reliance should feel less regret at somo of my own dis- 
appointments, and little anxiety on your account ! 


[The Plain Spcaler. Opinions on Bools, Men, and Things z vols , 
1826. Second Edition, 1S51. Third Edition, 1S73.] 

BURKE'S STYLE. 

[From the Essay “ On tiio Proso-Stjlo of Poets. ”] 

; It has always appeared to mo that tho most perfect prose-style, 
/the most powerful, the most dazzling, the most daring) that which 
! went tho nearest to the verge of poetry, and yet never fell over, 
[was Burke’s. It lias the solidity and sparkling effect of the 
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tluuno d all otler fi»e otJuj u lie I rencli paste or Bristol 
stones in the comparison Burke s style is airy fl ghty adventure is 
bnt t never loses sight of the subject pay is always a contact 
with and derives ts increased or varying impulse from t It may 
bo sa d to piss yawn ng gulfs on the un steadfast foot ng of a 
spear itll t has an actual rest n„ place and tangible suppoit 
und r t t is not suspended on notl mg It differs from poetry 
as I conce ve liko the chamois f om the eagle it cl tnlw to an 
almost equal he „ht touel es upon ft cloud overlooks ft precip «t 
s picturesque sub! me — but nil the while instead of soann„ 
t! rou„h the ii r t stands upon ft rocky cl fF clambers up by al rupt 
an 1 Intricate ways and browses on the roughest bark or crops tl e 
ten 1 r flower Tl o principle wl cl gu lee 1 is pen is truth not 
leanty — not pleasure but power lie has no cl o ce no select on 
of subject to flatter tho re *ul rs idle taste or lies st h s own fancy I 
1 o mm t tnko wl at comes and make the most of it Ho works U a 
most sink n„ iff* ts o t of tl e most irnprom s ng materials by t! S 
mere act v ty of his mind. Ho n*« with tl o lofty desccn Is with 
t! o moan lux inatca in boa ty gloats over deform ty It is all the 
»amo to 1 m so that ho loses no part cle of tl e exact cliaractcnst e, 
extreme impression of tl o th ng ho writes about and tl at ho com 
mun cates this to tl e reader after exl aust ng every posa bio mode 
of illustrat on pis n or abstracted figurnt vo or 1 tend. Whatever 
stamps tho on-unal mage more distinctly on tl o m n 1 is welcome. 
Tl o nature of L s task precludes eontmual beauty b t It docs not 
preclu lo continual ngenu ty foroo ongroal ty Ho had to treat 
of pol t cal quest ons n led mode* abstract Ideas an 1 his fancy 
(or poetry f yo i w 11) was ingrafted on these art fiend ly and as 


it m pi t sometime* bo tl o It violently instead of growing natu- 
rally out of tl cm as t would *pnn n of its own accord from indt- 
T dual oljects and feeling* What can lio more remote f W 
Instance and at tl o same t mo more appos to mom tkt sum* tl an 
tho follow rv, emnponnon of t! o J-n b*h Const tulton to tl o proud 
Ker i of t\ lylsor in ll e ctlebrat *1 tetter to a nobla Lord t 
“ huch are fknt 1 *ueh tkt r religion and such Iketr Iw 
I t as to cur co ntry and tntr race, as long as tho will -compacted 
■tnnrturo of our Cl urcl an 1 State tlio sanctuary tho holy of I ol * 
cf tliat ancient bw d f ndod ty reverence def filed by power— 
I ThT v* ** ° n " fcnd * ‘cmpfo-sl all stan 1 inr ol to on the brow 


ot tho Hn id as I mg as H o IJntisl Monare! y— not rort» . 
tun than t-ncrel by H o rr lets of tl o Pta to— shall 1 ke tho r ro ° a i» 
ii ***11 « ?‘^ OT mu ff n tho majesty of proportion an 1 girt w tl 


, l "* OT mu S « tho majesty of proportion an 1 girt w tl 
■o dm Ida Ult of its k ndrjjd^ and coeval towers as long M tl w 
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awful structure shall overseo anti guard tho subjected land, so long 
tho mounds and dykes of the low, fat, Bedford lovol will havo 
notliing to fear from all tho pickaxes of all the lovellcrs of Franco. 
As long ns our Sovereign Lord tho King, and his faitliful subjects, 
tho Lords and Commons of this realm — tho triple cord which no 
man can break; tho solemn, sworn, constitutional frank-plodgo of 
this nation; tho firm guarantees of each others being and each 
other's rights; tho joint and several securities, each in its placo 
and order, for every kind and every quality of property and of 
dignity — as long ns theso endure, so long tho Duko of Bedford is 
safe: and we aro all safe together — tho high, from tho blights of 
envy and tho spoliations of rapacity ; tho low, from tho iron baud 
of oppression and tho insolent spurn of contempt. Amen ! and so 
bo it : and so it will bo, 

' Dam domus „£n«o Capitoli immobilo saxum 
Accolet ; imporiumquo pater Romanos habobit.' " 

Nothing can well bo more impracticable to asimilo than tho vaguo 
and complicated idea which is hero embodied in one ; yet how finely, 
how nobly it stands out, in natural grandeur, in royal state, with 
doublo barriers round it to answer for its identity, with “buttress, 
frieze, and coigno of ’vantage” for tho imagination to “make its 
pendant bed and procreant cradle,” till the idea is confounded with 
tho object representing it — tho wonder of a kingdom; and then 
liow striking, how determined tho descent, “at one fell swoop,” to 
the “ low, fat, Bedford level ! ”, Poetry would have been bound to 
maintain a certain decorum, a regular balance between these two 
ideas; sterling prose throws aside all such idlo respect to appear- 
ances, and with its pen, liko a sword, “ sharp and sweet,” lays open 
the naked truth ! Tho poet’s Muse is liko a mistress, whom wo 
keep only while sho is young and beautiful, durante bene placito; 
tho Muse of prose is liko a wife, whom we tako during life, for better, 
for worse, Burke’s execution, liko that of all good prose, savours of 
tho texture of what bo describes, and his pen slides or drags over 
tho ground of his subject, like the painters pencil. The most rigid 
fidelity and the most fanciful oxtravng.mco meet and aro reconciled 
in his pages. I never pass Windsor but I think of this passage in 
Burke, aud hardly know to which I am indebted most for enriching 
my moral sense, that or the fino picturesquo stanza in Gray : 

From Windsor’s heights tho expanse below 

Of mead, of lawn, of wood survey,” &c. 
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COLERIDGES STYLE 

I iM indebted to Mr Colendgo lor the comparison ol poetws prose 
to the second hand finery of a lady s-maid (just made use of) He 
himself u an instance of his own observation, and (what is even 
worse) of the opposite fault — an affectation of qaintness and ori- 
ginality With bits of tarnished lace and worthless frippery, he 
assumes a sweeping oriental costume, or borrows the stiff dresses of 
our ancestors, or starts an eccentric fashion of his own He JS swell- 
ing and turgid — everlastingly aiming to bo greater than his subject , 
filling his fancy with fumes and vapours in the pangs and throes of 
miraculous parturition, and bringing forth only stiff births He has 
an incessant craving, as it wore, to exalt every idea into n metaphor, 
to expand every sentiment into a lengthened mystery, voluminous 
and vast, confused and cloudy II is style is not suocinct, but en- 
cumbered with a tram of words and images that have no practical, 
and only a possible, relation to one another— that add to its stateli- 
ness, but impede its march. One of his sentences winds its “ forlorn 
way obscure ” over the page Idee a patriarchal procession with camels 
laden, wreathed turbans, household wealth, the whole nches of the 
author’s mind poured out upon the barren waste of his subject 
Tho palm-tree spreads its sterile branches overhead, and the land 
of promise is soeu in the distance. All this is owin„ to his wishing 
to overdo everything— to make something more out of everything 
than it is, or than it is worth The simple truth does not satisfy 
him — no direct proposition fills up the moulds of Ins understanding 
All is foreign, far-fetched, irrelevant, laboured, unproductive To 
read ono of his disquisitions is like hearing the variations to a piece 
of music without the score Or, to vary the simile, he is not bka 
a man going a journey by the stage-coach along the highroad, but 
is ala ays getting into a balloon and mounting into tho air, above 
tho plain ground of prose. Whether ha soars to tho empyrean or 
dives to the centre (as he sometimes does), it is equally to get away 
from the question before him, and to prove that ho owes every- 
thing to his own mind. His object is to invent , he scorns to 
imitate The business of prose u the contrary But Mr Colerid o e 
is a poet, and his thoughts are free 


LEIOn HUNTS STYLE. 

To my taste, the autlior of “ Rimini " and Editor of the JStatniner 
, *?, on S ">d least corrupted of our poetical prose-waters 

lig t but well-anj ported columns we find tho racings, the 
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sharpness, and sparkling effect of poetry, rath littlo that is extrava- 
gant or far-fetched, and no turgidity or pompous pretension. Per- 
linps tliero is too much the appearance of relaxation and trifling (as 
if ho had escaped tho shackles of rhyme), a caprice, a levity, and a 
disposition to innovate in words and ideas. Still, the genuine master- 
spirit of tho prose-writer is there ; the tono of lively, sensible con- 
versation ; and this may in part arise from tho author’s being himself 
an animated talker. Mr. Hunt wants sometliing of the heat and 
earnestness of tho political partisan; but his familiar and miscel- 
laneous papers havo all tho case, grace, and point of the best stylo 
of Essay-writing. Man}' of his effusions in tho Indicator show that 
if he had devoted himself exclusively to that modo of writing, ho 
inherits more of tho spirit of Steelo than any man since his timo. 


Not to spin out this discussion too much, I would conclude by 
observing, that some of tho old English prose- writers (who were 
not poets) aro the best, and, at tho same timo, tho most poetical in 
the favourable sense. Among these wo may reckon some of the old 
divines, and Jeremy Taylor at tho head of them. There is a flush 
like the dawn over his writings ; tho sweetness of tho rose, tho 
freshness of the morning dew. There is a softness in his style, pro- 
ceeding from the tendomess of his heart : but his head is Ann, and 
his hand is free. His materials aro as finely wrought up ns they aro 
original and attractive in themselves. Milton’s prose-stylo savours 
too much of poetry, and, as I havo already hinted, of an imitation 
of the Latin. Dryden’s is perfectly unexceptionable, and a model, in 
simplicity, strength, and perspicuity, for tho subjects he treated of. 


THE CONVERSATION OF AUTHORS. 

. . . Books are a world in themselves, it is true; but tlioy aro not tho 
only world. The world itself is a volumo larger than all the libraries 
in it. Learning is a sacred deposit from the experience of ages; 
but it has not put all future experience on tho shelf, or debarred 
tho common herd of mankind from the use of their hands, tongues, 
eyes, ears, or understandings. Tasto is a luxury for tho privileged 
few; but it would bo hard upon those who have not the same stan- 
dard of refinement in their own minds that we suppose ourselves to 
have, if this should prevent them from having recourse, as usual, 
to their old frolics, coarso jokes, and horse-play, and getting through 
tho wear and tear of the world, with such homely sayings and 
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shrewd helps 8a they may Happy is it, that the mass of mankind 
eat and drink, and sleep, and perform their several tasks, and do os 
they like without us — canng nothing for our scnbbhngs, our earp- 
lugs, and our quibbles , and moving on the same, in spite of our 
fine-spun distinctions, fantastic theories, and lines of demarcation, 
which are like chalk figures drawn on ballroom floors to be danced 
out before morning 1 In the field opposite the window where I 
write this there is a country girl picking stones in the one nasi 
it there are several poor women weeding the blue and red flowers 
from the com farther on, are two boys tending a flock of sheep 
'What do they know or care about what I am writing about them, 
or ever will ?— or what would they be the better for it, if they didf 
Or why need we despise 

" The wre .chod slavo 

Who like a lackey from the nsa to the act. 

Sweats m the eye of Pbmbos, and all ni^ht 
bleep* in Elysium next day, after dawn, 

Doth rue and help Hyperion to his horso , 

And follows to tho ever running year 
With profitable labour to bn grave t " 


Is not this life as sweet as writing Ephemendes ? But we put 
that which flutters the brain idly for a moment, and then is heard 
no more, in competition with nature, which exists everywhere, and 
lasts always W e not only underrate tho force of nature, and make 
too much of art but we also overrate our own accomplishment* 
and advantages derived from art In the presence of clownish 
ignorance, or of persons without any great pretensions, real or 
affected, wo are very much inclined to look upon ourselves a* the 
virtual representatives of science, art, and literature We have a 
strong itch to show off and do tho honours of civilisation for all the 
great men whoso works we have ever read, and whose name® our 
auditors have never heard of, as noblemen’s lackeys, in the absence 
of their masters, givo themselves airs of superiority over every 01,0 
else But though we have read Congreve, a stago-coachman msy 
bo an oiennatch for us in wit though wo are deep-versed m ths 
excellence of Shakrpeares colloouial style, a village beldam may 
outacold us though we have read Machiavel in the original Italian, 
we may be easily outwitted by a clown and though we have cned 
our eyes out over the “ New Eloiae,” a poor shepherd lad, who hardly 
knows how to spell his own name, may “tell his tale, under the 
thawthom in the dale,” and prove a more thriving wooer 'What, then 
» the advantage w e possess over the meanest of the mean ? Why, 
' that ' r ® “ ve read Congreve, Shakspeare, Machiavel, the “New 
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Dlohe ; v — not that we arc to hnvo thoir wit, genius, shrewdness, or 
molting tenderness. . . . 

Argument, again, is the death of conversation, if carried on in a 
spirit of hostility : but discussion is a pleasant and profitablo thing, 
whero you advanco and defend your opinions as far as you can, nnd 
admit the truth of what is objected against them with equal 
impartiality: in short, wliero you do not pretend to set up for an 
oracle, but freely declare what you really know about any question, 
or suggest what has struck you as throwing a lieu light upon it, 
and let it pass for what it is worth. Tliis tone of conversation was 
well described by Dr. Johnson, when ho said of somo party at winch 
he had boon present the night before, “ Wo had a good talk, sir ! ” 
As a general rule, there is no conversation wortli anything but 
between friends, or those who agree in the samo leading views of 
a subject. Nothing was ever learnt by either sido in a dispute 
You contradict one another, will not allow a grain of sense in what 
your adversary advances, are blind to whatever makes against your- 
self, dare not look the question fairly in the face, so that you cannot 
avail yourself even of your real advantages, insist most on what 
you feel to ho tho weakest points of your argument, and get more 
and more absurd, dogmatical, and violent every moment. . . . 

This litigious humour is bad enough: but there is ono char- 
acter still worse — that of a person who goes into company, not 
to contradict, but to talk at you. This is tho greatest nuisance 
in civilised society. Such a person does not como armed to defend 
himself at all points, but to unsettlo, if he can, and thiow a slur 
on nil your favourite opinions. If ho has ft notion that any ono in 
the room is fond of poetry, ho immediately volunteers a contemp- 
tuous tirade against tho idle jingle of verso. If he suspects you 
have a delight in pictures, ho endeavours, not by fair argument, 
but by a side-wind, to put you out of conceit with so frivolous an 
art. If j'ou have a taste for music, ho does not think much good 
is to be done by this tickling of the ears. If you speak in praise 
of a comody, he does not see tho use of wit : if you say you have 
been to a tragedy, ho shakes his head at this mockery of human 
misery, and thinks it ought to bo prohibited. He tries to find 
out beforehand ubatover it is tiiat you take a particular pride or 
pleasure in, that bo may annoy your self-love in the tenderest 
point (as if ho were probing a wound) nnd make you dissatisfied 
with yourself and your pursuits for several days afterwards. A 
person might ns well make a practice of throwing out scandalous 
aspersions against your dearest friends or nearest relations, by way 
of ingratiating himself into your favour. Such ill-timed importi- 
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The soul of conversation is empathy — Authors should converse 
chiefly with authors, and their talk should be of books '* When 
Greek meeta Greek, then comes the tug of war ” There is nothing 
so pedantic as pretending not to be pedantic. No roan con get 
above his pursuit in life it w getting above himself, which is im- 
possible There is s freemasonry in all things You can only speak 
to bo understood, hut this you cannot be, except by those who are 
111 the secret Hence an argument has been drawn to supersede 
the necessity of conversation altogether , for it has been said, that 
there is no use in talking to people of sense, who know all that 
you can tell them, nor to fools, who will not be instructed. There 
is however the smallest encouragement to proceed, when you are 
conscious tint the more you really enter into a subject, the farther 
you will bo from the comprehension of your hearers , and that the 
more proofs yon give of any position, the more odd and out-of the- 
way they will think your notions Colendge is the only person 
who can talk to all sorts of people, on all sorts of subjects, without 
caring a farthing for their understanding one word he eavs— and 
talka on>y for admiration and to be listened to, and according!? 
the least interruption puts him out I firmly believe he would 
make just the same impression on half his audiences, if he purposely 
repeated absolute nonsense with the same voice and manner and 
inexhaustible flow of undulating speech I In general, wit shines 
only by reflection You must take your cue from your company 
—must nse as they nse, and sink as they fall You must see that 
your good things, your knowing allusions, are not flung away, like 
the pearls in the adage What a check it is to be ashed a foolish 
ques ion, to find that the first principles are not understood! 
Sou are thrown ou your back immediately, the conversation is 
stopped like a country dance by those who do Dot know the figure 
U ? f 6 * 1 sGumtnafi, get about a question, it 

is wo w Jo to hear them talk They may snarl and quarrel 
rt ttoroi^hly ’ bnt tb6y pltk 11 t° the hone, they masticate 


CHARLES LAMB'S EVENINGS 

Rt P ® tob *» where we used to have roan/ 
the Small-coal ” Tha f B ^ 3 5' evening parties I doubt whether 

all-coal man > musical partiw could exceed them. Oh 1 fat 
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the pen of John Bancle to consecrate a petit souvenir to their 
memory ! — There was Lamb himself, the most delightful, the most 
provoking, the most witty and sensible of men. He always made 
the best pun, and the best remark in the course of the evening. His 
serious conversation, like his serious writing, is his best. Ho one 
ever stammered out such fine piquant, deep, eloquent things in half 
a dozen half-sentences as he does. His jests scald like tears : and 
he probes a question with a play upon words. "What a keen, laugh- 
ing, hare-brained vein of home-felt truth ! What choice venom ! 
How often did we cut'into the haunch of letters, while we discussed 
the haunch of mutton on the table 1 How we skimmed the cream 
of criticism ! How we got into the heart of controversy ! How we 
picked out the marrow of authors ! “ And, in our flowing cups, 
many a good name and true was freshly remembered.” Recollect 
(most sage and critical reader) that in all this I was but a guest ! 
Need I go over the names ? They were but the old everlasting set 
— -Milton and Shakspeare, Pope and Dryden, Steele and Addison, 
Swift and Gay, Fielding, Smollett, Steme, Richardson, Hogarth’s 
prints, Claude’s landscapes, the Cartoons at Hampton Court, and 
all those things that, having once been, must ever be. The Scotch 
Novels had not then been heard of: so we said nothing about them. 
In general, we were hard upon the moderns. The author of the 
“Rambler” was only tolerated in Boswell’s “Life” of him; and it was 
as much as any one could do to edge in a word for “Junius ” Lamb 
could not bear “Gil Bias.” This was a fault. I remember the 
greatest triumph I ever had was in persuading him, after some years’ 
difficulty, that Fielding was better than Smollett. On one occasion 
he was for making out a list of persons famous in history that one 
would wish to see again — at the head of whom were Pontius Pilate, 
Sir Thomas Browne, and Dr. Faustus — but we blackballed most of 
his list ! But with what a gusto would he describe his favourite 
authors, Donne or Sir Philip Sidney, and- call their most crabbed 
passages delicious ! He tried them on his palate as epicures taste 
olives, and his observations had a smack in them, like a roughness 
on the tongue. With what discrimination he hinted a defect in 
what he admired most I — as in saying that the display of the sump- 
tuous banquet in “Paradise Regained "was not in true keeping, as the 
simplest fare was all that was necessary to tempt the extremity of 
hunger — and stating that Adam and Eve in “Paradise Lost” were too 
much like married people. He has furnished many a text for Cole- 
ridge to preach upon. There was no fuss or cant about him : nor 
were his sweets or Ins sours ever diluted w ith one particle of affecta- 
tion. I cannot say that the party at Lamb’s were all of one do- 
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eruption There were honorary members, lay-brothers Wit sad 
good fellowship was the motto inscribed over tho door When a 
stranger came m, it was not ashed, “ Has he written anything ? * — 
wo were above that pedantry , but we waited to see what he could 
do If he could tale a hand at piquet, he was welcome to ait down. 
If a person liked anything, if he took snuff heartily, it was sufficient. 
He would understand, by analogy, the pungency of other things 
besides Irish blackguard or Scotch rappee A character was good 
anywhere, in a room or on papr r But we abhorred insipidity, 
affectation, and fine gentlemen. There was one of our party who 
never faded to mark “ two for his Nob " at cnbbage, and he was 
thought no mean person. This was Ned Phillips, and a better fellow 
m his way breathes not There was , who asserted some in- 

credible matter of fact as a likely paradox, and settled all contro- 
versies by an tptt dixit, a fiat of his will, hammering out many a 
hard theory on tho anvil of his brain — the Baron Munchausen of 


politics and practical philosophy — there was Captain Burney, who 
had you at an advantage by never understanding you — there wm 
Jem White, the author of “ FaUtafl's Letters," who the other day 
left this dull world to go in search of more kindred spirits, “ turn- 
ing like the latter end of a lovers lute ” — there was Ayrton, who 
sometimes dropped in\ tho Will Honeycomb of our set — and Mrs 
Reynolds, who, being of; a quiet turn, loved to hear a noisy debate. 
An utterly uninformed person might have supposed this a scene of 
vulgar confusion and uproar While the most critical question was 
pending, while the most Idifficult problem in philosophy was nolvrog, 
rhilhpe cried out, “Thaljs game,” and Martin Burney mnttered a 
quotation over tho last rejmains of a veal pie at a side-table. Once, 
an once only, the htctjarv interest overcame the general. For 
™hng the Iiigh German horse, and demonstrating the 
^ Transce ndental Philosophy to the author of the 
rlZl ’ who assisted on his knowledge of German, snd 

haSa ? read the “ Critique of Pure Reason” 
Tf IT de? * Mr Holcreft," said Coleridge, m a tons 

a sweet. DrettW’' 0 ^ conciliation, “you really put me m mind of 


“Limits of ’“Gennany-^a yvho one day, as I was reading the 
all his work* ®V low ' af, !e and the Unknowable," tho profoundwt of 
lng over said * a ^teation, came behind my chair, ftr.d leao- 

Wn ^L/.thatamsGmmm 

IJolcroft, rtartms 11,18 ™ 400 mncl » to t’f 1 '’' *f d 

ridge, you are the ont “ co measured tone, “ Mr Co!^ 

th0 most ^ oquent man I ever met with, snd the most 
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troublesome with your eloquence ! ” Phillips held the cribbage-peg, 
that was to mark him game, suspended in his hand ; and the whist- 
table was silent for a moment. I saw Holcroft downstairs, and 
on coming to the landing-place at Mitre Court, he stopped mo to 
observe, that “ho thought Mr. Coleridge a very clever man, with a 
great command of language, but that he feared he did not always 
affix very precise ideas to the words he used.” After he was gone 
we had our laugh out, and went on with the argument on the nature 
of Reason, the Imagination, and the Will. I wish I could find a 
publisher for it ; it would make a supplement to the “ Biographia 
Literaria,” in a volume and a half octavo. 

Those days are over 1 An event, the name of which I wish never 
to mention, broke up our party, like a bombshell thrown into the 
room ; and now we seldom meet : 

“ Like angels’ visits, short and far between.” 

There is no longer the same set of persons, nor of associations. 
Lamb does not live where he did. By shifting his abode, his notions 
seem less fised. He does not wear Jiis old snuff-coloured coat and 
breeches. It looks like an alteration in his stylo An author and a 
wit should have a separata costume, a particular cloth ; I10 should 
present something positive and singular to the mind, like Mr. 
Douce of the Museum. Our faith in the religion of letters will 
not hear to ho taken to pieces, and put together again by caprice 
or accident. Leigh Hunt goes there sometimes. He has a fine 
vinous spirit about him, and tropical blood in his veins; hut ho 
is hotter at his own table He has a great flow of pleasantry 
and delightful animal spirits ; hut his hits do not tell liko 
Lamb’s ; you cannot repeat them the next day. Ho requires 
not only to bo appreciated, but to have a select circle of ndmiiers 
and devotees, to feel himself quite at home. He sits at the 
head of a party with great gaiety and grace ; has an elegant man- 
ner and turn of features; is never at a loss — aliquando sufflami- 
nandus crat — has continual sportive sallies of ■wit or fancy ; tells a 
story capitally ; mimics an actor or an acquaintance to admiration ; 
laughs with great glee and good-humour at his own or other people's 
jokes; understands the point of an equivoque or an observation 
immediately; has a taste and knowledge of books, of music, of 
medals: manages an argument adroitly; is gent-eel and gallant, nnd 
has a set of by-phrases nnd quaint allusions always at hand to 
produce a laugh : — if I10 lias a fault, it is that he does not listen 
so well ns ho speaks, is impatient of interruption, and is fond of 
being looked up to, without considering by whom. I believe, how- 
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ever, he has pretty well seen the folly of this Js'either is his ready 
display of personal accomplishment and variety of resources so 
advantage to his writings They sometimes present a desultory 
and slipshod appearance, owing to this very circumstance. The 
same things that tell, perhaps, best to a pnvato circle round the 
fireside are not always intelligible to tbe public, nor does he taka 
pains to mako them so He is too confident and secure of hia 
audience That which may be entertaining enough with the assist- 
ance of a certain liveliness of manner may read very flat on paper, 
because it is abstracted from all the circumstances that had set it 
off to advantage A writer should recollect that he has only to 
trust to the immediate impression of words, like a musician who 
sings without the accompaniment of an instrument There is 
nothing to help out, or slubber over, the defects of the voice in tha 
one case, nor of the style in the other The reader may, if he pleases, 
get a very good idea of Leigh Hunts conversation from a very 
agreeable paper ho has lately published, called the Indian tor, than 
whieh nothing can be more happfly conceived or executed. 

The art of conversation is the art of hearing as well as of being 
heard. Authors in general are not good listeners Some of the best 
talkers are, on this account, the worst company, and some who are 
very indifferent, but very great talkers are as bad. It is sometimes 
wonderful to see how a person who has been entertaining or tiring 
a company by the hour together drops his countenance aa if bn had 
been allot, or had bern seized with a sudden. lockjaw, the moment 
any one interposes a single observation The best converscr I know 
M< however, the best listener I mean Mr Korthoote, the painter 
Painters by their profession are not bound to shine in conversation, 
and they shine the more He lends his ear to an observation as if 
you had brought him a piece of news, and enters into it with ss 
much avidity and earnestness as if it interested himself personally 
If he repeats an old remark or story, it is with the same freshness 
and point as for the first time It always arises out of the occasion, 
and has the stamp of originality There is no parroting of huoself. 
His look w a continual, ever-varying history-piece of what passes in 

his mind. His face is a book. There need no marks of interjection 


or interrogation to what he says His manner is quite picturesque 
Hiere is an excels of cliaracter and unheti that never tires Hu 
thoughts bubble up and sparkle like beads on old wine The fund 
of anecdote the collection of cunous particulars is enough to set 
up any common retailer of jests that dines out every day, but tbc» 
are not strong together like a row of galley-slaves, but are always 
introduced to illustrate some argument or bring out some fine 
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distinction of character. TI10 mixture of spleen adds to tho sharp- 
ness of tho point, like poisoned arrows. Mr. Xortlicoto enlarges with 
enthusiasm on tho old painters, and tells good things of/ tho new. 
Tho only thing ho ever vexed mo in was his liking tho "Catalogue 
Raisonndo.” I had almost as soon hear him talk of Titian’s pictures 
(which ho does with tears m his eyes, and looldng just like them) 
ns seo tho originals, and I had rather hear him talk of Sir Joshua’s 
than seo them. Ho is tho last of that school who know Goldsmith 
and Johnson. How finely ho describes Pope ! His elegnneo of 
mind, his figure, his character, were not unlike his own. Ho does 
not resemblo n modem Englishman, but puts ono in mind of a 
Roman cardinal or a Spanish inquisitor. I never nto or drank with 
Mr. jSorthcote; but I havo lived on his conversation with nn- 
diminished rolisli ever sinco I can remember, — and when I leavo it. 
I come out into tho street with feolings lighter nnd moro ethereal 
than I havo at any other time. . . . 

There is a character of a gentleman ; so there is a character of a 
scholar, which is no less easily recognised. Tho ono has an air of 
books about him, as tho other has of good-breeding. Tho ono wears 
his thoughts as tho other does his clothes, gracefully ; nnd even if 
they are a little old-fashioned, tlioy aro not ridiculous : they havo 
had their day. The gentleman shows, by his manner, that ho has 
been used to respect from others : tho scholar, that lio lays claim to 
self-respect and to a certain independence of opinion. Tho ono has 
been accustomed to tho best company; tho other has passed his 
time in cultivating an intimacy with tho best authors. There is 
nothing forward or vulgar in tho behaviour of tho ono; nothing 
shrewd or potulant in tho observations of tho other, as if ho should 
astonish tho bystanders, or was astonished himself at his own dis- 
coveries. Good tasto and good sense, liko common politeness, arc, 
or are supposed to bo, matters of course. Ono is distinguished by 
an appoarauco of marked attention to every' ono present; the other 
manifests an habitual air of abstraction and absenco of mind. Tho 
ono is not an upstart, with all tho self-important airs of tho founder 
of his own fortune; nor tho other a solf-taught man, with tho rcpul- 
sivo self-sufficiency which arises from an ignorance of what hundreds 
have lenown boforo him. Wo must excuse, peihaps, a little conscious 
family pride in tho one, and a littlo harmless pedantry in tho other. 
As there is a class of tho first character which sinks into tho moro 
gentleman — that is, which has nothing but this sense of respectability 
nnd propriety to support it — so tho character of a scholar not in- 
frequently' dwindles down into the shadow of a shade, till nothing 
is left of it but tho moro bookworm. There is ofton something 
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amiable as well as enviable in this last character I know one such 
instance, at least The person I mean has an admiration for learn- 
ing, if be is only dazzled by its light Ila lives among old authors, 
if he does not enter much into their spint He handles the covers, 
and turns over the page, and is familiar with the names and dates. 
He is busy and self involved He hangs bko a film and cobweb upon 
letters, or is hke the dust upon the outside of knowledge, which 
should not be rudely brushed asido no follows learning as its 
shadow, but os such, he is respectable He browses on the husk 
and leaves of books, as the young fswn browse9 on the bark and 
leans of trees Such a one lives all his lifB in a dream of learning, 
and has never once had his sleep broken by a real sense of things 
He behevts implicitly in genius, truth, virtue, liberty, because ho 
finds the names of these things in books. He thinks that love and 
fnondship ore ths finest thing# imaginable, both in practice and 
theory The le D end of good women is to him no fiction When he 
steals from the twilight of his cell, tbo scene breaks upon him like 
an illuminated missal, and all the people he secs are but so many 
figures in a camera obtatra He reads the world, like a favourite 
volume, only to find beauties in it, or hke an edition of some old 
work which he is preparing for the press, only to make emendations 
m it, and correct tho errors that have inadvertently slipped in. He 
and Ins dog Tray are much the sumo honest, aimplo-heartod, faithful, 
affectionate creatures — if Tray could but read I His mind cannot 
take the impression of vice, but the gentleness of his naturo tums 
gall to milk He would not hurt a fly He draws the picture of 
mankind from tho guileless simplicity of his own heart and when 
he dies, his spirit will take its emikng leavo, without having ever 
had an ill thought of others, or the consciousness of one m itself I 


APPLICATION TO STUDY 

I imint there are two mistakes, common enough on tins sub- 
ject, viz, that men of genius, or of first-rate capacity, do little, 
except by intermittent fits, or per saltun, and that they do that 
little in a slight and slovenly manner There may be instances of 
this, but they are not the highest, and they ore the exceptions, 
not the rule. On the contrary, tho greatest artists have in general 
been the mo B t prolific or the most elaborate, as the best writer# 
have b&-n frequently the most voluminous as well as indefatigable. 

a have a great Imng instance among writers, that the quality of 
a mans productions is not to be estimated in the inverse ratio of 
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their quantity — I mean in the author of “ Wnverley/' the fecundity 
of whose pen is no less ndmirablo than its foncity. Shakspearo is 
another instauco of tho same prodigality of genius; his materials 
being endlessly poured forth with no niggard or fastidious hand, 
and tho mastery of tho execution being (in many respects at least.) 
equal to tho boldness of tho design. As one example among others 
Hint I might cito of tho attention which ho gnvo to his subject, it 
is sufficient to observe, that there is scarcely a word in any of his 
more striking passages that can bo altered for tho better. If any 
person, for instance, is trying to recollect a fivonrito line, and can- 
not hit upon somo particular expression, it is in vain to think of 
substituting any other so good. That in tho original text is not 
merely tho host, but it seems tho only right one. I will stop to 
illustrate this point n little. I was at a loss tho other day for the 
line in Henry V. : 

“ Nice customs curtsey to great kings.” 

I could not recollect the word nice: I tried a number of others, 
such as old, grace, &c .— they n ould none of them do, but seemed all 
heavy, lumbering, or from tho purpose: the word nice, on the con- 
trary, appeared to drop into its place, and bo ready to assist in 
paying tho reverence required. Again : 

“ A jests prosperity lies in tlio car 
Of him that hears it.” 

I thought, in quoting from memory', of “A jest's success,” “A jest's 
renoxen,” &c. I then turned to tho volume, and there found tho 
very' word that of all others expressed tho idea. Had Slmkspearo 
searched through tho four quarters of tho globe, lie could not liavo 
lighted on another to convoy so exactly what he meant — a casual, 
hollow, sounding success ! I could multiply such examples, but that 
I am sure tlio reader will easily supply them himself; and they 
show sufficiently that Slmkspearo was not (ns ho is often repre- 
sented) a loose or clumsy writer. Tlio bold, happy texture of his 
style, in which ovety word is piominent, and yet cannot bo tom 
from its place ivithout violence, any more than a limb from tho 
body, is (one should tliink) tho result oithor of vigilant painstaking 
or of unerring, intuitive perception, and not tho mark of crudo con- 
ceptions and " tho random, blindfold blows of Ignoranco.” 

There cannot ho a greater contradiction to tho common prejudice 
that “Genius is naturally a truant and a vagabond ” than tho as- 
tonishing and (on this hypothesis) nnaccountablo number of chefs- 
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Aavxre lefthehmd them by tho bid id asters The stream »S then 
invention supplies the taste of successive generations like a nver 
they furnish a hundred galleries, and preclude competition, not 
more by the excellence than by the number of their performances, 
Tate Raphael and Rubens alone There are works of theirs in 
single collections enough to occupy a long and laborious life, and 
jet their work3 are spread through all the collections of Europo 
They seem to have cost them no more labour than if they “had 
drawn in their breath and puffed it forth again " But we know 
that they mads drawings, studies, sketches, of all the principal of 
these, with the care and caution of the merest tyros in the art , and 
they remain equal proofs of their capacity and diligence The car- 
toons of Raphael alone might have employed many years, and made 
a life of illus'rioua labour, though they look as if they had been 
struck off at a blow, and are not a tenth part of what he produced 
in his 6hort but bright career Titian and Michael Angelo lived 
longer, but they worked as hard and did aa well Shall we bring 
in competition with examples like these some trashy caricaturist or 
idle dauber, who has no sense of the infinite resources of nature or 
art, nor, consequently, any power to employ himself upon them for 
any length of time or to any purpose, to prove that genius and 
regular industry are incompatible qualities? 

In my opinion, the very superiority of the works of the great 
painters (instead of being a bar to) accounts for their multiplicity 
Power is pleasure , and pleasure sweetens pain. A fine poet thus 
describes the effect of the sight of nature on his mind 

“ The sounding cataract 

Haunted me tile a passion the tall rock. 

The mountain and the deep and gloomy wood. 

Their colours and their forma were then to me 
An appetite a feeling, and a lore 
That had no need of a remoter charm 
By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye 

So the forms of nature or the human form divine, stood before the 
great artists of old, nor required any other stimulus to lead the eye 
to survey or the hand to embody them, than the pleasure derived 
from the inspiration of the subject, and " propulsive force” of the 
minue creation The grandeur of their worl s was an argument with 
them, not to stop short, but to proceed. They could have no higher 
excitement or satisfaction than in the exercise of their art and end- 
leas generation of troth and beauty Success prompts to exertion, 
and habit facilitates success It is idle to suppose we ran exhaust 
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nature ; and tlio more we emploj r our own faculties, the more wo 
strengthen them and enrich our stores of observation and invention. 
The more we do, the more wo can do. Not, indeed, if we gel our -ideas 
out of our 01m heads — that stock is soon exhausted, and we recur 
to tiresome, vapid imitations of ourselves. But this is the differ- 
ence between real.and mock talent, botween genius and affectation. 
Nature is not limited, nor does it become effete, like our con- 
ceit and vanity. The closer we examine it, the more it refines upon 
us; it expands as we enlarge and shift our view; it “glows with 
our growth, and strengthens with our strength.’ - The subjects 
are endless; and our capacity is invigorated as it is called out 
by occasion and necessity. He who does nothing renders himself 
incapable of doing anything ; but while we are executing any 
work, we are preparing and qualifying ourselves to undertake 
another. The principles are the same in all nature ; and we under- 
stand them better as we verify them by experience and practice. 
It is not as if there were a given number of subjects to work upon, 
or a set of innate or preconceived ideas in our minds which we en- 
croached upon with every new design ; the subjects, ns I said before, 
are endless, and we acquiro ideas by imparting them. Our expendi- 
ture of intellectual wealth makes us rich ; we can only be liberal as 
we have previously accumulated the means. By lying idle, as by 
standing still, we are confined to the same trite, narrow round of 
topics : by continuing our efforts, as by moving forwards in a road, 
we extend our views, and discover continually new tracts of country. 
Genius, like humanity, rusts for want of use. 

Habit also gives promptness ; and the soul of despatch is decision. 
One man may write a book or paint a picture while another is 
deliberating about the plan or the title-page The great painters were 
able to do so much, because they knew exactly what they meant to do, 
and how to set about it. They were thoroughbred workmen, and were 
not learning their art while they were exercising it. One can do a 
gieat deal in a short time if one only knows how. Thus an author 
may become very voluminous who only employs an hour or two in a 
day in study. If ho has once obtained, by habit and reflection, a use 
of his pen, with plenty of materials to work upon, the pages vanish 
before him. The time lost is in beginning, or in stopping after we 
have begun. If we only go forward with spirit and confidence, we 
shall soon arrive at tho end of our journey. A practised writer 
ought never to hesitate for a sentence from the moment he sets pen 
to paper, or think about the course he is to take. He must trust to 
liis previous Imowledge of the subject and to his immediate impulses, 
and he will get to the closo of his task without accidents or loss of 
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time I can easily understand Low the old divines and controver- 
sialists produced their folios I could write folios myself, if I rose 
early and sat up late at this kind of occupation But I confess I 
should soon bo tired of it, besides wearying tho reader 
In one sense, art is long and life is Bhort In another sense, this 
aphorism is not true The best o! us are idle half oar time. It 
is wonderful how much is done in a short space, prondod we set 
about it properly, and giro our minds wholly to it Let any one 
devote himsolf to any art or science ever so strenuously, and ho 
will still have leisure to make considerable progress m half-n-dozcn 
other acquirements Leonardo da \ in Cl was a mathematician, a 
musician, a poet, and an anatomist, besides being one of the greatest 
painters of his age The Pnnco of Painters was a courtior, a lover, 
and fond of dress and company Michael Angelo was a prodigy of 
versatility of talent — a writer of Sonnets (which Wordsworth has 
thought worth translating) and tho admirer of Dante Salvator 
was a lutenist and a satrnst Titian was an elegant letter-writer 
and a finished gentleman Sir Joshua Reynolds’s “ Discourses ” are 
more polished and classical even than any of his pictures Let a man 
do all he can in any ono branch of study, ho must either exhaust 
himsolf and doze over it, or vary hi* pursuit, or else he idle All 
our real labour lies in a nutshell Tho mind makes, at some period 
or other, one herculean effort, and the rest is mechanical We have 
to climb a steep and narrow precipice at first, but after that tho 
way is broad and easy, where we may dnvo several accomplish- 
ments abreast Men should hove ono principal pursuit, which may 
be both agreeably and advantageously diversified with other lighter 
ones, as tho subordinate parts of a picture may bo managed so as 
to give effect to tho centre group It has been observed by a 
sonsible man, that the having a regular occupation or professional 
duties to attend to is no excuse for puttmg forth an inelegant or 
inaccurate work for a habit of industry braces and strengthens 
n^ r T < V nd CnablM lt to Wlc,d Its encr S les with additional ease 
end steadier purpose Were I allowed to instance m myself, if 
W " te , P^ent is worth nothing, at least It costa mo 
16 0081 mo a great deal twenty years ago I have 
St ? Ck * mce then, and little from it 1 

hook Rnd volume of the brain," and transcribe tho 
SSST* 8CQ 1 there r a f “«**nical!y as any one might copy tho 
I transfer T d ° not they came there mechanically— 

years hart 10 the paper mechanically After eight or ten 
J ™ t “ 4 “ *»««* («t W) m.y t „ , tep “ 
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THE SPIRIT OF OBLIGATIONS. 

. . . I uke real good-nature and good-will, better than I do any 
offers of patronage or plausible rules for my conduct in life. I may 
suspect the soundness of the last, and I may not be quite sure of the 
motives of the first. People complain of ingratitudo for benefits, 
and of the negleot of wholesome advice. In the first place, wo pay 
little attention to advico, because we are seldom thought of in it. 
The person who gives it either contents himself to lay down («x 
calhtdid) certain vague, general maxims and “■wise saws,” which we 
know before, or, instead of considering what we ought to do, recom- 
mends what ho liimsolf would do. Ho merely substitutes his own 
will, caprice, and prejudices for ours, aud expects us to be guided by 
them. Instead of changing places with us (to see what is best to 
bo done in the given cucumstanccs), he insists on our looking at 
the question from his point of view, and acting in such a manner as 
to please liim. This is not at all reasonable ; for one man’s meat, 
according to tlio old adage , is another man’s poison. And it is not 
strange, that, starting from such opposite premises, wo should seldom 
jump in a conclusion, and that the art of giving and taking advico 
is little bettor than a game at cross-purposes. I have observed that 
those who are the most inclined to assist others are tlio least forward 
or peremptory with their advico ; for, haring our interest really at 
heart, they consider what can, rather than what cannot bo done, 
and aid our views and endeavour to avert ill-consequences by moder- 
ating our impatience and allaying irritations, instead of thwarting 
our main design, which only tends to mako us more extravagant 
and violent than ever. In the second placo, benefits aro often con- 
ferred out of ostentation or pride, rather than from true regard ; 
and the person obliged Is too apt to perceive this People who aro 
fond of appearing hi the light of patrons will perhaps go throngh 
fire and water to servo j ou, who yet would be sorry to find you no 
longer wanted their assistance, and whose friendship cools and their 
good-will slackens, as you aro relieved by their active zeal from tlio 
necessity of being further beholden to it. Compassion and generosity 
are their favourite virtues ; and they countenance you ns j T ou afford 
them opportunities for exercising them. The instant you can go 
alone, or can stand upon your own ground, you are discarded ns 
unfit for their purpem. 

This is something more than more good-nntnre or humanity. A 
thoroughly good-natured man, a real friend, is one who is pleased at 
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our good fortune, as well as prompt to seize every occasion of relief' 
vog our distress. We apportion our gratitude accordingly W e are 
thankful for good will rather than for services, for tbo motive than 
the quantum, of favour received — a land word or look is never for- 
gotten, while we cancel prouder and weightier obligations, and 
those who esteem us or evince a partiality to us are those whom we 
still consider as our best frtends Nay, so strong is this foeling, 
that we extend it even to those counterfeits m friendship — flatterers 
and sycophants Our self love, rather than our self-interest, is the 
master key to our affections 

There are different modes of obligation, and different avenue* 
to our gratitude and favour A man may lend his countenance 
who will not part with his money, and open his mind to us who 
will not draw out his purse How many ways are there in which 
our peace pray be assailed besides actual want I How many com- 
forts do we stand in need of besides meat and drink and clothing I 
Is it nothing to "administer to a mind diseased" — to heal a 
woundod spirit? After all other difficulties are removed, we still 
want some one to bear with our infirmities, to impart oar con- 
t fidence to, to encourage us in our hobbttt (nay, to get up and ndo 
behind us), and to like ns with all our faults True friendship is 
self love at second hand , whore, as in a flattering mirror, wo may 
I see our virtues magnified and our errors softened, and where wo 
| may fancy our opinion of ourselves confirmed by an impartial and 
4 faithful witness. He (of all the world) creeps closest to our bosoms, 
into our favour and esteem, who thinks of ns most nearly as we 
do of ourselves Such a one is indeed the pattern of a friend, 
another self — and our gratitude for the blessing is as sincere as it is 
hollow m most other eases ( This is one reason why entire friend- 
ship is scarcely to be found except m love There is a hardness 
and severity in our judgments of one another , the spirit of com- 
y petition also intervenes, unless where there is too great an inequality 
of pretension or difference of taste to admit of mutual sympathy 
and respect, but a womans vanity is interested m making the 
object of her choice the god of her idolatry , and in the intercourse 
with that sex, there is the finest balance and reflection of opposite 
and answering excellences imaginable 1 
The difference of age, of situation m life, and an absence of all 
considerations of business have, I apprehend, something of the same 
effect m producing a refined and abstracted friendship The person 
whose doors I enter with most pleasure, and quit with most regret, 
never did me the smallest favour I once did him an uncalled f° r 
service, and we nearly quarrelled about it If I were in the utmost 
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distress, I should just ns soon think of asking liis assistance as of 
stopping a person on tho highway. Practical benovolence is not 
his forte. He leaves the profession of that to others. His habits, 
his theory, are against it ns idle and vulgar. His hand is closed, 
but what of that? His eyo is over open, and reflects the universe: 
his silver accents, beautiful, venerable as his silver hairs, but not 
scanted, flow ns a river. I never ate or drank in his house ; nor 
do I know or care how the flies or spiders faro in it, or whether 
a mouse can get a living. But I laiow that I can got there what 
I get nowhere else — a welcome, as if ono was expected to drop in 
just at that moment, a total absence of all respect of persons 
and of airs of self-consequcnco, endless topics of discourse, refined 
thoughts, made more striking by ease and simplicity of manner — 
the husk, the sholl of humanity is left at the door, and the spirit, 
mellowed by time, resides within! All you have to do is to sit 
and listen ; and it is like hearing one of Titian’s faces speak. To 
think of worldly matters is a profanation, like that of tho money- 
changers in the Temple ; or it is to regard tho bread and wine of 
tho Sacrament with carnal eyes. Wo enter tho enchnntei’s cell, 
and converse with the divine inhabitant. To have this privilege 
always at hand, and to be circled by that spell whenever wo choose 
with an “ Enter Sessami,’’ is better than sitting at tho lower end 
of tho tables of the great, than eating awkwardly from gold plate, 
than drinking fulsome toasts, or being thankful for gross favours, 
and gross insults 1 


WHETHER GENIUS IS CONSCIOUS OF ITS POWERS. 

. . . There are two persons who always appear to me to have worked 
under this involuntary, silent impulse more than any others; I 
mean Rembrandt and Correggio. It is not Imown that Correggio 
ever saw a picture of any groat master. He lived and died obscurely 
in an obscure village. We have few of his works, but they are all 
perfect What truth, what grace, what angelic sweetness are thero 1 
Not one line or tone that is not divinely soft or exquisitely fair ; 
tho painter’s mind rejecting, by a natural process, all that is dis- 
cordant, coarse, or unpleasing. The whole is an emanation of pure 
thought. The work grew under Ins hand ns if of itself, and came 
out without a flaw, like tho diamond from tho rock. Ho know not 
what he did ; and looked at each modest grace as it stole from the 
canvas with anxious delight and wonder. Ah, gracious God 1 not 
ho alono ; how many more in all time have looked nt their works 
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with the same feelings, not knowing bat they too may have done 
something divine, immortal, and finding m that sole doubt ample 
amends for pining solitude, for want, neglect, and an untimely fatal 
Oh 1 for one hour of that tin easy rapture, when the mind first thinks 
that it has struck out something that may last for ever, when the 
germ of excellence bursts from nothing on the startled Bight I Take, 
take away tho gaudy tnomphs of the world, the long deathless 
shout of fame, and give back that heartfelt sigh with which the 
youthful enthusiasts first wed immortality as his secret bnde 1 Anil 
thou too, Rembrandt I Thoti wert a man of genius, if ever painter 
was a min of genius ! — dnl this dream hang over you as you painted 
that strange picture of “Jacob's Ladder”? Did your eye strain 
over those gradual dusky clouds into futunty, or did those white- 
vested, beaked figures babble to you of fame as they approached ? 
Did you know what you were about, or did you not paint much as 
it happened ? Oh ! if you had thought once about yourself or any- 
thin,, but the subject, it would have been all over with "the glory# 
the intuition, the amenity,” the dream had fled, the spell had been 
hrokon The hills would not have looked like those we sco in sleep 
— that tatterdemalion figure of Jacob, thrown on one side, would 
no f have slept as if tho breath was fairly token out of his body So 
much do Rembrandt's pictures savour of the soul and body of reality, 
that the thoughts seem identical with the objects — if there bad 
been the least question what ho should have done, or how he should 
do it, or how far he had succeeded, it would have spoiled everything 
Lnmps of light hung upon hia pencil and fell upon his canvas like 
dewdrops tho shadowy veil was drawn over his backgrounds by 
the doll, obtuse finger of night, making darkness visiblo by Stull 
greater darkness that could only be felt 1 
The greatest pleasure in life is that of reading, while we are young 
1 have had as moch of this pleasure as perhaps any one As I grow 
older it fades , or else, the stronger stimulus of writing takes off tho 
edgo ot it At present, I have neither time nor inc lina tion for it 
yet I should like to devote a year's entire leisure to a course of tho 
English Novelists, and perhaps dap on that sly old knave, 6* 
Walter to the end of the list It is astonishing how I used formerly 
10 of certatn authors, at a time when I myself de- 

spaired of ever writing a single line Probably this was the reason- 
It is not m mental as in natural ascent— intellectual objects seem 
Signer when we survey them from below, than when wa look 
r “y GWen elevation above the common level My tfir«> 
^ " e wr l tera akout the time I speak of were Burke, Junius, and 
u- was never weary of admiring and wondering at tho 
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felicities of tlio stylo, tha turns of expression, the refinements of 
tliought and sentiment : I laid the book down to find out the secret 
of so much strength and beauty, and took it up again in despair, to 
read on and admire. So I passed wholo days, months, and, I may 
add, years ; and have only this to say now, that as my life began, 
so I could wish that it may end. Tho last time I tasted this luxury- 
in its full perfection was one day after a sultry day’s walk in summer 
between Famham and Alton. I was fairly tired out; I walked 
into an inn-yard (I think at the latter place) ; I was shown by the 
waiter to what looked at first liko common outhouses at tho other 
end of it, but they turned out to be a suite of rooms, probably a 
hundred years old. The one I entered opened into an old-fashioned 
garden, embellished with beds of larkspur and a leaden Mercury; it 
was wainscoted, and there was a grave-looking, dark-coloured por- 
trait of Charles II. hanging over the tiled chimmey-piece. I had 
“Love for Love” 1 in my pocket, and began to read; coffee was 
brought in in a silver coffee-pot ; the cream, tho bread and butter, 
everything was excellent, and the flavour of Congreve’s style pre- 
vailed over all. I prolonged the entertainment till a late hour, and 
relished this divine comedy better even than when I used to see it 
played by Miss Mellon, as 2 fits Pmc; Bob Palmer, as Tattle; and 
Bannister, as honest Ben. This circumstance happened just five 
years ago, and it seems like yesterday. If I count my life so by 
lustres, it will soon glide away ; yet I shall not have to repine, if, 
whilo it lasts, it is enriched with a few such recollections I 


PRIDE. 

[From tho Essay “On Egotism.’ - ] 

... I cajt conceive of notliing so little or so ridiculous as pride. It 
is a mixture of insensibility and ill-nature, in which it is hard to say 
winch has the largest share. If a man knows or excels in, or has 
ever studied, any two things, I will venture to affirm he will be proud 
of neither. It is perhaps excusable for a person who is ignorant of 
all but one thing, to think that tho sole excellence, and to be full of 
himself as the possessor. Tho way to euro him of tills folly is to give 
him something else to be proud of. Vanity is a building that falls 
to the ground as you widen its foundation, or strengthen tho props 
that should support it. The greater a man is, tho less he necessarily 
thinks of himself, for his knowledge enlarges with his attainments. 
In himself he feels that he is nothing, a point, a speck in the 

1 Congrovo’s plaj . — E d. 
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universe, except as his mind reflects that Butene, and as he enters 
into the infinite variety of truth, beauty, and power contained in it. 
Let any one be brought up among books, and taught to think words 
the only things, and he may conceive highly of himself from the pro* 
hciency he ha* mada m language and in letters let him then be 
compelled to attempt some other pursuit — painting, for instance— 
and be mada to feel the difficulties, the refinement# of which it is 
capable, and the number of things of winch be was utterly ignorant 
before, and there will be an end of his pedantry and his pnde 
together Nothing but the want of comprehension of view or 
generosity of apint can make any one fix on his own particular 
acquirement as the limit of all excellence No one is (generally 
speaking) great m more than one thing — if be extends his pursuits, 
he dissipates his strength — yet in that one thing how small is the 
interval between him and the next in merit and reputation to him- 
self ! Bnt he thinks nothing of, or scorns or loathes the name of 
his rival, so that all that the other possesses m common goes for 
nothing, and the fraction of a difference between them constitutes 
(in bis opinion) the sum and substance of all that is excellent in 
the universe ! Let a man be wise, and then let us ask. Will his 

wisdom make him proud? Let him excel all others in the graces of 

the mind, has he also those of the body ? Ha has the advantage of 
fortune, but has he also that of birth? or if he has both, has be 
health, strength, beauty, m a supreme degree P Or have not others 
the same 5 or does he think all these nothing because he does not 
possess them 9 The proud man fancies that there is no one worth 
regarding but himself he might as well fancy there is no other 
being bnt himself The one is not a greater stretch of madness 
than the other To make pnde justifiable, there ought to be but 
one proud man in the world, for if any one individual has a right to 
bo so nobody else has. So far from thinking ourselves superior to 
all the rest of the species, we cannot be sure that we are above the 
meanest and most despised individual of it for he may have eomo 
virtue, some excellence, some source of happiness or usefulness 
within himself, which may redeem all other disadvantages or even 
if he is without any such hidden worth, this is not a subject of 
exultation, bnt of regret, to any one tinctured with the smallest 
humanity and he who is totally devoid of the latter cannot have 
much reason to bo proud of anything else Arkwright, who 
invented the spinning-jenny, for many years kept a paltry barbers 
shop in a provincial town yet at that tune that wonderful 
chmery was working in his brain, which baa added more to the 
wealth and resources of this country than all the pnde of ancestry 
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or insolence of upstart nobility for the last hundied years. We 
should be cautious whom we despise. If we do not know them, wo 
can have no right to pronounce a hasty sentence: if we do, they 
may espy some few defects in us. No man is a hero to his valet-de- 
chambre. What is it, then, that makes the difference ? The dress 
and pride. But he is the most of a hero who is least distinguished 
by the one and most free from the other. If we enter into conver- 
sation upon equal terms with the lowest of the people, unrestrained 
by circumstance, unawed by interest, we shall find in ourselves but 
little superiority over them. If we know what they do not, they 
know what we do not. In general, those who do tilings for others, 
know more about them than those for whom they are done. A 
groom knows more about horses than his master. He rides them 
too: but the one. rides behind, the other before! Hence the 
number of forms and ceremonies that have been invented to keep 
the magic circle of fancied self-importance inviolate. The late King 
sought but one interview with Dr. Johnson: his present Majesty is 
never tired of the company of Mr. Croker. 


ON BEADING OLD BOOKS. 

... I no not think altogether the worse of a book for having 
survived the author a generation or two. I have more confidence 
w the dead than the living. Contemporary writers may generally 
bo divided into two classes — one’s friends or one’s foes. Of the 
first we are compelled to think too well, and of tho last wo are 
disposed to think too ill, to receive much genuine pleasuie fiom 
the porusal, or to judge fairly of the merits of either. One candi- 
date for liteiary fame, who happens to bo of our acquaintance, 
writes finely, and like a man of genius; but unfortunately has a 
foolish face, which spoils a delicate passage: — another inspires us 
with tho highest respect for his personal talents and character, but 
does not quite come up to our expectations in print. All these 
contradictions and potty details interrupt tho calm current of our 
reflections. If you want to know what any of tho authors wero 
who lived before our time, and aie still objects of anxious inquiry, 
you have only to look into their works. But the dust and smoke 
and noise of modem literature have nothing in common with tho 
pure, silent air of immortality. 

When I take up a work that I have read beforo (tho oftener 
the better) I know what I have to expect Tho satisfaction is 
not lessened by being anticipated. When the entertainment i3 
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altogether new, I «t down to it as I should to s strange tLsb, — 
turn and pick out a hit here and there, and am in doubt what to 
think of the composition. There is a want of confidence and 
security to second appetite New-fangled hooks are also like made- 
dishes in this respect, that they are generally little else than hashes 
and n/aenmenh of what has been served up entire and in a more 
natural state at other times Besides, m thus taming to a well- 
known author, there is not only an assurance that ray time will 
not be thrown away, or my palate nauseated with the most insipid 
or vilest trash, — but I shako hands with, and look an old, tried, and 
valued fnend m the face, — compare notes, and chat the hours away 
It is true, we form dear friendships with such ideal guests — dearer, 
alas 1 and more lasting, than thoso with our most int ima te acquaint- 
ance. In reading a book which is an old favourite with me (say 
the first novel I ever read) I not only have the pleasure of imagina- 
tion and of a critical relish of the work, but the pleasures of memory 
added to it It recalls the same feelings and associations which I 
had in first reading it, and which I can never have again in any 
other way Standard productions of this kind are link* in the 
Chain of our conscious being They bind together the different 
scattered divisions of our personal identity They are landmarks 
and guides in our journey through life They are pegs and loops 
ou which we can hang up, or from which wo can take down, at 
pleasure, the wardrobe of a moral imagination, the relics of our 
best affections, the tokens and records of our happiest hour* They 
are “ for thoughts and for remembrance ! * They are like Fortu- 
natns s Wiabmg-Cap — they give us tho best nches — thoso of Fancy, 
and transport us, not over half tho globe, but (which is better) 
over half our lives, at a word g notice ! 

My father Shandy solaced himself with Bruscambille. Give mo 
for this purpose a volume of “Peregrine Pickle" or "Tom Jones." 
Open either of them anywhere— at the “ Memoirs of lady Vans," 
or the adventures at the masquerade with Lady Bellas too or the 
disputes between Thwaclcum and Square, or the escape of Mo«y 
beagnm, or the incident of Sophia and her muff, or the edifying 
b6r annt ’ S lert “r*-»nd there I find tho same delightful, 
husy, bustling scene as ever, an d feel myself the same as when I was 
totmtroduced into tho midst of rt Nay, sometimes the sight of 
“Jr , of ‘ hf *> Rood old English authors on a stall, o- the 

anawere th ° batk amoo S ©there on the shelves of a library, 

^ the purpose, re7lvea the whola tram of ideas, and sets “the 
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tlmt ho should like very woll to bo young again, if ho could tako his 
experience along with him. This ingonious person did not poem to 
bo awaro, by tho gravity of his remark, that tho great advantage of 
being young is to bo without this woiglit of experience, which ho 
would fain place upon tho shoulders of youth, and which never 
comes too lato with years. Oh ! what a privilogo to bo ablo to lot 
■tlxis hump, liko Christian's burthen, drop from off one’s back, and 
transport oneself, by tho help of a httlo musty duodecimo, to tho 
time when “ ignoranco was bliss,” and when wo first got a peep at 
tho raree-show of tho world, through tho glass of fiction — gazing at 
mankind, as wo do at wild beasts in a menagerie, through tho bars 
of their cages, — or at curiosities in a niusoum, that wo must not 
touch 1 For rnysolf, not only are the old ideas of tho contents of tho 
work brought back to my mind in all their vividness, but tho old 
associations of the faces and persons of those I then lmow, as they 
were in their lifetime — tho place where I sat to read tho volume, tho 
day when I got it, tho feoling of the air, the fields, tho sky — return, 
and all my early impressions with them. This is bettor to mo — 
thoso places, those times, those persons, and those feelings that 
come across mo as I retraco the story and dovour the page nro to 
mo better far than the wet sheets of tho last now novel from tho 
Ballantyne press, to say nothing of tho Minerva press in Leadenhall 
Street. It is liko visiting tho scenes of early youth. I think of tho 
time " when I was in my father's house, and my path ran down with 
butter and honey,” — when I was a little thoughtless child, and had 
no other wish or care but to con my daily task and bo happy I — “ Tom 
Jones,” I remember, was the first work that broke tho spell. It 
came down in numbers onco a fortnight, in Cooke’s pocket-edition, 
embellished with cuts. I had hitherto rend only in school-books, 
and a tiresome ecclesiastical history (with the exception of Mrs 
ltadcliffo’s “Romance of the Forest ”) : but this had a different relish 
with it , — “ sweet in the mouth,” though not “ bitter in tho belly.” 
It smacked of the world I lived in, and in which I was to live — and 
showed mo groups, “ gay creatures ” not “ of the element,” but of 
the earth; not “living in tho clouds,” but travelling tho samo 
road that I did; — some that had passed on before me, and others 
that might soon overtake me. My heart had palpitated at tho 
thoughts of a boarding-school ball, or gala-day at Midsummer or 
Christmas : but tho world I had found out in Cooko’s edition of tho 
“ British Novelists ” was to me a dance through life, a perpetual gala- 
day. The sixpenny numbers of this work regularly contrived to 
leave off just in the middle of a sentence, and in the nick of a story. 
With what eagerness I used to look forward to the next number, 

N 
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an 1 open tha prints ! All ! never a^ain shall I feel tho enthusiastic 
delight with which I gazed at the figures, and anticipated the story 
and adventures of Major Bath and Commodore Trunnion, of Trim 
and my Uncle Toby, of Don Quixote and Sancho and Dapple, of Gil 
Bias and Dams Lorenza Sepbort, of Laura and the fair Lucretia, 
whose bps open and shut bko buds of rosea To what nameless ideas 
did they give rise, — with what airy delights I filled up the outlines, 
as I hung m silence over the page 1 — Lot me still recall them, that 
they may breatbo fresh lifo into nio, and that I may lire that birth- 
day of thought and romantic pleasure over again I Talk of the 
ideal / This is the only true ideal — the heavenly tints of Taney 
reflected in tho bubbles that float upon the spring-tide of human 
life 

4 0 Memory I shield me from the world ■ poor *tnfe. 

And give those scenes thine everlasting life I " 


1 remember, aa long ago as the year 1798, going to a neigh- 
bouring town (Shrewsbury, where Farquhar has laid the plot of ha 
''Recruiting Officer”), and bringing home with me, “at one proud 
swoop,” a copy of Miltons "Paradise Lost,” and another of Burkes 
"Reflections on the French Revolution” — both which I have still, 
and 1 still recollect, when I see the covers, the pleasure with which 
I dipped into them as I returned with my double prize I was 
up for one while That time is psat « with all its giddy raptures * 
but I am still anxious to preserve its memory, “embalmed with 
odours ” Again, as to tho other work, Burke's “ Reflections,” I 
took a particular pride and pleasure in it, and read it to myself and 
others for mouths afterwards I had reason for my prejudice in favour 
of this author To understand an adversary is some praise to admire 
him is more 1 thought I did both I knew I did one From the 
first time I ever cast my eyes on anything of Burke's (which was an 
extract from his “ Letter to a Noble Lord ’ms three-tunes^-week 
paper, the St J ames e Chronicle, in 1 796), I said to myself, “ This is 
truo eloquence this is a man pouring out his rarnd on paper ” All 
other stylo seemed to me pedantic and impertinent Dr Johnson’s 
was walking on stilts, and even Jumna’s (who was at that time 
a favourite with me), with all his terseness, shrank up into httJe 
antithetic points and well trimmed sentences But Burke's style 
was forked and playful as tho lightning, crested like the serpent 
Uo delivered plain things on a plain ground, but when he rose, 
ere was no end of his flights and circumgyrations — and w this 
very Letter, “he, lie an eagle in a dovecot, fluttered Aw Volac*”* 
(tho Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Lauderdale) “in Conch-' I 
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did not care for his doctrines. I was then, and am still, proof 
against their contagion; but I admired the author, and was con- 
sidered as not a very staunch partisan of the opposite side, though 
I thought myself that an abstract proposition was one thing — a 
masterly transition, a brilliant metaphor, another. I conceived, 
too, that he might be wrong in his main argument, and yet deliver 
fifty truths in arriving at a false conclusion. I remember Coleridge 
assuring me, as a poetical and political set-off to my sceptical ad- 
miration, that Wordsworth had ■written an “Essay on Marriage,” 
which, for manly thought and nervous expression, he deemed incom- 
parably superior. As I had not, at that time, seen any specimens 
of Mr. Wordsworth’s prose style, I could not express my doubts 
on the subject. If there are greater prose-writers than Burke, they 
either he out of my course of study or are beyond my sphere of 
comprehension. I am too old to be a convert to a new mythology 
of genius. The niches are occupied, the tables are full. If such is 
still my admiration of this man’s misapplied powers, what must it 
have been at a time whon I myself was in vain trying, year after 
year, to write a single essay, nay, a single page or sentence ; when 
I regarded the wonders of his pen with the longing eyes of one 
who was dumb and a changeling ; and when to be able to convey 
the slightest conception of my meaning to others in words was 
the height of an almost hopeless ambition ! But I never measured 
others’ excellences by my own defects : though a sense of my own 
incapacity, and of the steep, impassable ascent from me to them, 
made me regard them with greater awe and fondness. I have thus 
run through most of my early studies and favourite authors, 6ome 
of whom I have since criticised more at large. Whether those 
observations will survive me, I neither know nor do I much care : 
but to the works themselves, “ worthy of all acceptation,” and to 
the feelings they have always excited in me since I could distinguish 
a meaning in language, nothing shall ever prevent me from looking 
bnck with gratitude and triumph. To havo lived in the cultivation 
of an intimacy with such worlrs, and to have familiarly relished 6uch 
names, is not to havo lived quite in vain. 

There are other authors whom I have never read, and yet whom I 
havo frequently had a great desire to lead, from some circumstance 
relating to them. Among theso is Lord Clarendon’s “ History of 
the Grand Kcbollion,” after which I have a hankering, from hearing 
it spoken of by good judges, from my interest in the events, nnd 
knowledge of tho characters from other sources, and from having 
seen fino portraits of most of them. I like to read a well-penned 
character, and Clarendon is said to have been a master in his way. 
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\ should hke to read Froissarts “ Chronicles,” Holmahed and Stowe, 
and Fullers "Worthies” I intend, whenever I can, to read 
Iwaumont and Fletcher all through. There are fifty-two of their 
plays, and I have only read & do7en or fourteen of them “ A W ife 
for a Month ” and “ Thierry and Theodoret” are, I am told, delicious, 
and I can believe it I should like to read the speeches in “Thucy- 
dides,” and Guicciardini s " History of Florence,” and "Don Quixote” 
in the onguial I have often thought of reading the “ Loves of 
1’ersilea and Sigismnnda,” and the "Galatea” of the same author 
Put I somehow reservo them like “ another Yarrow " I should also 
like to read tho last new novol (if I could bo sure it was so) of the 
author of “ Waverley "—no oue would bo more glad than I to find 
■t tho best ( 


ON NOVELTY AND FAMILIARITY 


Tub best part of onr lives wo pass in counting on what is to 
como, or in fancying what may have happened in real or fictitious 
story to others I have had more pleasure m reading tho adventures 
< f a novel (and perhaps changing situations with the hero) than I 
ever had in my own I do not think any one can feel much happier 
—a greater degree of heart's ease— than I used to feel in reading 
‘ Tristram Sliandy," and “Peregrine Pickle,” and “Tom Jones," and 
the “ Tatler,” and “Gil Bias of SantiUane," and “Werter," and 
Boccaccio " It was somo years after that I read the last, but his 
tales 

‘ Dallied with the innocence of love, 

Like the old Tima” 


The story of Fredcngo Albengi affected me as if it had been my 
own case, and I saw his hawk npon her perch in tho dear, cold air, 
and how fat and fair a bird she was,” as plain as ever I saw s 
picture of Titian'B, and felt that I should have served her np M 
ie did, as a banquet for his mistress, who came to visit him at h» 
own poor farm I could wish that Lord Byron had employed luffl- 
salf while in Italy m rescuing such a writer as Boccaccio from un- 
merited obloquy, instead of making those notable discoveries— that 
rope was a poet, and tint Shakspeare was not one 1 Mrs Inchbald 
vas always a great favourite with me There is the true soul of 
fr ° m whafc * he wntes, as much as if you heard her 
stmw" rJ 9 ,f , Venus had written books I first read her “Simple 

WU fi .7 plaC63 ln th« world) at M No matter where it 

' 11 traua ported me out of myself I recollect walking out 
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to escape from one of tho tonderest parts, in order to return to it 
again with donblo relish. An old crazy hand-organ was playing 
“Kobin Adair ; ” a summer-shower dropped manna on my head, and 
slaked my fovorish thirst of happiness. Her heroino, Miss Milner, 
was at my sido. My dream has since been verified : — how like it 
was to tho roality ! In truth, tho reality itself was but a dream. 
Do I not still see that “ simple movomont of her finger ” with which 
li^adam Basil beckoned Jean Jacques to tho seat at her foot, tho 
hoightened colour that tinged her profilo as sho sat at her work 
netting, the bunch of flowers in her hair P Is not tho glow of youth 
and beauty in her cheek blended with tho blushes of the roses in 
her hair ? Do thoy not broatho tho breath of lovo ? And (what 
though tho adventure was unfinished by cither writer or readorp) is 
not tho blank filled up with the rare and subtle spirit of fancy, that 
imparts tho fulness of delight to tho air-drawn creations of brain ? 
I onco sat on a sunny bank in a field in which tho green blades of 
com waved in tho fitful northern breezo, and read tho letter in tho 
“New Eloiso” in which St. Preux describes tho Pays do Yaud. I 
never felt what Shakspearo calls my “ glassy essence ” so much ns 
then. My thoughts wero pure and free. They took a tono from 
tho objects before me, and from tho simplo manners of tho inhabi- 
tants of mountain-scenery so well described in the letter. Tho stylo 
gavo me the same sensation as tho drops of morning dew before they 
are scorched by tho sun; nnd I thought Julia did well to praiso it. 
I wished I could have written such a letter. That wish, onhanced 
by my admiration of genius and tho feeling of tho objects around 
me, was accompanied with more pleasure than if I had written fifty 
such letters, or had gained all tho reputation of its immortal author! 
Of all tho picturos, prints, or drawings I ever saw, none over gave 
me such satisfaction os the rude etchings at the top of Kousseau's 
“ Confessions.” There is a necromatic spell in tho outlines. Im- 
agination is a witch. It is not even said anywhere that such is tho 
case, but I had got it into my head that the rude skctchos of old- 
fashioned houses, stone- walls, and stumps of trees represented tho 
scenes at Annecy and Yevay, where ho who relished all more sharply 
than others, and by his own intenso aspirations after good had 
nearly delivered mankind from the yoke of evil, first drew the 
breath of hopo. Hero love’s golden rigol bound his brows, nnd heio 
fell fiom it. It was tho partition-wall beta eon life nnd death to 
him, and all beyond it was a desert 1 . . , 

“And bade tho lovely scenes nt distance bail” 

1 used to apply this lino to the distant rango of lulls in a paltry 
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landscape which however had a tendir vernal tone and a dewy 
freshness I could look at them till my eyes filled with tears and 
my heart dissolved in faintness 'Why do I recall the circumstance 
after a lapse of years with so much interest P Because I felt it t! en. 
Those feeble outlines were linked in my m nd to the purest fondest 
yBamin^js after good that dim a ry space contained my httle all of 
! ope buoyed up by charming fours the delight with wluch I dwelt 
pon it enhanced by my ignorance of what was ui store for me was 
free from mortal greenness familiarity or disappointment and I 
drank pleasure out of the bosom of the silent bills and gleaming 
valleys as from a cup filled to the brim with lovo-jlultres snd 
poisonous sweetness by the sorceress Fancy 1 


ON OLD ENGLISH WRITERS AND SPEAKERS 

The expression in Holbo n a p etnrea conveys a fa thful but not 
ery favourable not on of the literary cl nractcr of that period. It 
is painful dry and labo ired Learning was tl en an ascetic, but 
recluse and profound. You see a we gbt of thought and care in the 
stud oub heads of the time of the Ro ormat on a sincerity an m* 
tepty a sanct ty of purpose 1 ke that of a formal dedication to a 
rel gious 1 fe or tho inviolability of monastic vows They bad the r 
vork to do we reap the benefits of it We sk m the surface and 
travel along the 1 igh road. They had to explore dark recesses to 
d g through mounts ns and make their way through pathless wilder 
nesses It is no wonder they looked grave upon it The seriousness 
mdeed amounts to an air of dovotion and it has to me something 
fane manly and old Engluh about it There is a heartiness and 
eterm ned reaol t on a willmgDees to contend with oppos l on 
a super onty to ease and pleasure some sullen pride but no trifling 
van ty They addressed themselves to study as to a duty and were 
” ad {, t °, ' eaTa aU “d follow it” In the begwmng of such an 
era the difference between ignorance and learning between what 
was commonly known and what was possible to be known would 
‘ r0m ,T ed J “ d no pa ns or t me would be tl ought too great 
th ? dlfficult y Coosc oua Of their own deficiencies and 
InoV ^ ,rdor “ lat on °f those about them they would be glad to 
to time 6 f 8 and m Pporfc 80(1 to P ut themselves apprent oes 
rather , T f U0 *«mper would lead them to exaggerate 

and would ° make hght of the diffcult es of them undertaking 
thev knew sacrifices in proport on Feeling how httle 

they knew they would be aimoue to discover all that others had 
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known, and instead o! making a display of themselves, their first 
object would be to dispel the mist and darkness that surrounded 
them. They did not cull the flowers of learning, or pluck a leaf of 
laurel for their own heads, but tugged at the roots and very heart 
of their subject, as the woodman tugs at the roots of the gnarled 
oak. The sense of the arduousness of their enterprise braced their 
courage, so that they left nothing half-done. They inquired de 
ovine scibile tl quibusdam aliis. They ransacked libraries, they ex- 
hausted authorities. They acquired languages, consulted books, 
and deciphered manuscripts. They devoured learning, and swallowed 
antiquity whole, and (what is more) digested it. They read inces- 
santly, and remembered what they read, from the zealous interest 
they took in it. Repletion is only bad when it is accompanied with 
apathy and want of exercise. They laboured hard, and showed great 
activity both of reasoning and speculation. Their fault was, that 
they were too prone to unlock the secrets of nature with the key of 
learning, and often to substitute authonty in the place of argument. 
They were also too polemical, as was but naturally to be expected 
in the first breaking-up of established prejudices and opinions. It 
is curious to observe the slow progress of the human mmd in loosen- 
ing and getting rid of its trammels, link by link, and how it crept 
on its hands and feet, and with its eyes bent on the ground, out of 
the cave of Bigotry, making its way through one dark passage after 
another ; those who gave up one half of an absurdity contending 
as strenuously for the remaining half, the lazy current of tradition 
stemming the tide of innovation, and making an endless struggle 
between the two. But in the dullest minds of this poriod there was 
a deference to the opinions of their leaders ; an imposing sense of 
the importance of the subject, of the necessity of bringing all tho 
faculties to bear upon it ; a weight either of armour or of internal 
strength, a zeal either for or against ; a head, a heart, and a hand, 
a holding out to the death for conscience' sake, a strong spirit of 
proselytism — no flippancy, no indifference, nocompiomismg, no pert, 
shallow scepticism, but truth was supposed indissolubly knit to good, 
knowledge to usefulness, and the temporal and eternal welfare of 
mankind to hang in the balance The pure springs of a lofty faith 
(so to speak) had not then descended by various gradations from thoir 
skyey regions and cloudy height, to find their level in the smooth, 
glittering expanse of modem philosophy, or to settle m the stagnant 
pool of stale hypocrisy 1 A learned man of that day, if he knew no 
better than others, at least knew all that they did. He did not come 
to his subject, like some dapper barrister who has never looked 
at his brief, and trusts to the smartness of his wit and person for 
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the agreeable effect he means to produce lint like an old and 
practised counsellor, covered over with the dust and cobwebs of 
the law If it was a speaker in Parliament, he came prepared to 
handle his subject, armed with cases and precedents, the constitu- 
tion and history of Parliament from the earliest penod, a knowledge 
of the details of business and the local interests of the country, in 
short, he had taken up the freedom of the Haute, and did not treat 
the question like a cosmopolite or a writer in a magazine If it 
were a divine, he knew the Scriptures and the Fathers, and the 
(Councils and the Commentators, by heart, and thundered them w 
the ears of his astonished audience. Not a trim essay or a tumid 
oration, patronising religion by modern sophisms, but the Low and 
the Prophets, the chapter and the verse. If it was a philosopher, 
Aristotle and the Schoolmen were drawn out in battle-array against 
you — if an antiquarian, the Lord bless us 1 There is a passage m 
Seldens notes on Drayton’s '• Poly-Olbion," m which he elucidates 
some point of topography by a reference not only to Stowe, and 
llolmshed, and Camden, and Saxo-Grammaticus, and Dugdale, and 
several other authors that wo are acquainted with, but to twenty 
obscure names, that no modern reader ever heard of , and so on 
through the notes to a folio volume, written apparently for relaxation 
Such were the intellectual amusements of our ancestors I Learning 
then ordinarily lay in of folio volumes now she litters octavos and 
duodecimos, and will soon, as in France, miscarry of half-sheets I 
Poor Job Orton I Why should I not record a jest of his (perhaps 
the only one he ever made), emblematic as it is of the living and 
the learning of the good old times ? The Rev Job Orton was a Dis- 
senting minister in the middle of the last century, and had grown 
eavy an gouty by sitting long at dinner and at his studies. He 
coi only get downstairs at last by spreading the folio volumes of 
Caiyls “ Commentaries upon Job” on the steps and eliding down 
them Suipnsed one day in his descent, he exclaimed, “ You have 

0 eard of Caryl upon Job— now you see Job upon Caryl I ” 

1 ms same quaint-witted gouty old gentleman seems to have been 
one of those “superior, happy spirits " who sbd through life on the 
rollers of learning, enjoying the good things of the world and laugh- 
ing at them and turning his infirmities to a livelier account than 
x!l 1 rCr arChal namesake Reader, didst thon ever hear either of 

. Caryl 00 Job? I dare say not Yet the one did 
nor «. 0r it 1,da down theological staircase the less pleasantly, 

, , . . ®° m pdo his Commentaries in vain I For iuy*-U, 

authors *W 6 t t. browee on folios, and have to deal chiefly with 
authors that I have scarcely strength to lift, that are as solid « 
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thoy aro heavy, and if dull, are full of matter. It is delightful to 
repose on tho wisdom of tho ancients ; to have somo great name at 
hand, besides one's own initials always staring one in tho face ; to 
travel out of oneself into tho Chaldee, Hehrow, and Egyptian char- 
acters ; to have tho palm-trees waving mystically in tho margin of 
tho page, and tho camels moving slowly on in tho distance of threo 
thousand years. In that dry desort of learning wo gather strength 
and patience, and a 6trango and insatiablo thirst of knowledge. 
The ruined monuments of antiquity are also there, and tho frag- 
ments of buried cities (under which tho adder lurks), and cool springs, 
and green sunny spots, and tho whirlwind, and tho lion’s roar, and 
tho shadow of angelic wings. To thoso who turn with supercilious 
disgust from the ponderous tomes of scholastic learning, who never 
felt tho witchery of tho Talmnds and tho Cabbala, of tho Common- 
tators and the Schoolmen, of texts and authorities, of types and 
antitypes, hieroglyphics and mysteries, dogmas and contradictions, 
and endless controversies and doubtful labyrinths, and quaint tradi- 
tions, I would recommend tho lines of "Wart-on written in a blank 
leaf of Dugdale’s “ Monasticon : ” 

“ Deem not devoid of elegance tho sago, 

By fancy’s genuine feelings unbeguiled. 

Of painful pedantry tbo poring child, 

Who turns of those proud tomes tho historic pago. 

Now sunk by time and Henry’s fiercer nige. 

Think’st thou tho warbling Muses never smiled 
On hi3 lono hours 1 Ingenious views engage 
Hls thoughts, on themes (unclassic falsely styled) 

Intent. While cloister'd piety displays 

Her mouldering scroll, tho piercing oyo explores 

Now manners und tho pomp of cldor days ; 

Whcnco culls tho pensive bard his pictured stores. 

Nor rough nor barren aro tho winding wajs 
Of hoar Antiquity, but strewn with flowers.” 


IDENTITY OF THE AUTHOR WITH HIS BOOKS. 

[From the Essay “ On tho Jealousy and tho Spleen of Party.”] 

. . . Whatever tho reader thinks fine in hooks assuredly existed 
before in the living volume of tho authors brain: that which is a pass- 
ing and casual impression in tho ono cose, a floating imago, an empty 
sound, is in the other an heirloom of the mind, tho very form into 
which it is warped and moulded, a deep and inward harmony that 
flows on for ever, ns tho springs of memory and imagination unlock 

N 2 
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their *eo stores “ Thoughts that glow and words tint burn * 
are Ins daily sustenance He leads a spiritual life, and walks with 
God The personal is, as much as may be, lost m the universal. He 
is Nature s high-pnest, and his mind is a temple where she treasures 
up her fairest and loftiest forms These ho broods over, till he be- 
comes enamoured of them, inspired by them, and communicates 
some portion of his ethereal fires to other* For these bo has given 
up everything, wealth, pleasure, ease, health , and yet we are to bo 
told he takes no interest in them, does not enter into the meaning 
of the words ho uses, or feel the force of the idoas he imprint* upon 
the brain of others Lei ut gue tS« devd Aw due An author, I 
grant, may bo deficient in dress or address, may neglect his person 
and his fortune — 

** But his soul la fair 

Bright u the children of yon arttro sheen ” 
he may be full of inconsistencies elsewhere, but he is himself in his 
book* he may be ignorant of the world we livo in, but that he is 
not at home and enchanted with that fniry-world which hang* upon 
his pen, that he does not reign and revel in the creations of his own 
fancy, or tread with awe and delight the stately domes and empyrean 
palaces of eternal truth, the portals of which he opens to us, is what 
I cannot take Mr Moores word for He does not “give ns reason 
with his rhyme ” An author’s appearance or his actions may not 
square with his theories or descriptions, but Lis mind is seen in his 
writings, as Ins face is m the glass All the faults of the literary 
character, in short, arise out of the predominance of the professional 
nanii of such persons, and their absorption in those t deal studies 
and pursuits, their affected regard to which the poet tells us i* a 
mere mockery, and a barefaced insult to people of plain, straight- 
forward, practical sense and unadorned pretensions, like himself 
In turning to tho " Castle of Indolence ” for the lines quoted a httle 
way hack, I chanced to light upon another passage which 1 cannot 
hup transcribing 

“ I care not Fortune, what you me deny 
You cannot rob me of free t. ature s grace , 

You cannot abut the windows of the sky 
Through which Aurora shows her brightening face , 

You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns by tiring stream at eve 
Let health my nerve* and fiDer fibres brace 
And I their toys to the great children leave 
ut fancy, reason virtue, nought can me bereave * 

Were the sentiments here so beautifully expressed mere affectation 
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in Thomson, or arc we to make it a rule that ns a writer imparts to 
us a sensation of disinterested delight, he liimself has none of the 
feeling he excites in us ? This is one way of showing our gratitude, 
nnd being even with him. 

“ Books, dreams are each a world, and books, wo know, 

Are a substantial world, both pnro and good ; 

Round which, with tendrils strong as flesh nnd blood, 

Our pastime nnd our happiness may grow." 

Let me, then, conjuro the gentle reader, who has ever felt an attach- 
ment to books, not hastily to divorce them from their authors. 
Whatever love or reverence may be duo to the one is equally owing 
to the other. The volume we prize may be little, old, shabbily 
bound, an imperfect copy, does not step down from tho shelf to givo 
us a graceful welcome, nor can it extend a hand to serve us in ex- 
tremity, and so far may be Like the author ; but whatever there is 
of truth or good, or of proud consolation or of cheering hope, in the 
one, all this existed in a greater degree in tho imagination and the 
heart and brain of the other. To cherish tho work and damn the 
author is as if the traveller who slakes his thirst at the running 
stream should revilo the spring-head from which it gushes. I do 
not speak of tho degree of passion felt by Rousseau towards Madame 
Warens, nor of his treatment of her, nor hers of him ; but that ho 
thought of her for years with the tenderest yearnings of affection 
and regret, and felt towards her all that he has made Iris readors 
feel, this I cannot for a moment doubt. So fnr, then, I10 is no im- 
postor or juggler. Still less could he have given a new and personal 
character to the literature of Europe, and changed the tone of 
sentiment and the face of society, if he had not felt tho strongest 
interest m persons nnd things, or had been the heartless pretender 
he is sometimes held out to us. . . . 
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VIVIAN GKEY" AND THE DVNDY SCHOOL. 

(Ap[ Ated a the Exam ne November IS 1S27 under the bead of The 
Dandy School ] 

It s s it k ng p oaf of HazI tt a keen m ght, th»t be ao unemn I j took 
the moral measure of the then unknown author of V v an Grey ” 
He d tected at once the rul~*r affectat on of gentd ty the aelfiahDS*J. 
and d sbe ef in unselfish mot es of act on, the worsh p of success, the 
absence of all concept n of true greatness and the general self seek ng 
sp nt wh ch pervades the novel — contrast ng its auns and those of 
l nd ed product ons by Theodore Hook w th the nobler Ideals of such 
manly and healthy wr tert as Scott.] 

It was formerly understood to be the business of literature to 
nlarge the bounds of knowledge and feeling to direct the minds 
ye beyond the present moment and the present object to plunge 
us m the world of romance to connect different languages, manners, 
times together to wean us from the grossness of 6ense the illus otw 
of self lo e by the aid of unaginat on to place us in tbe s t nation* 
of others and enable us to feel an interest in all that 6tnkes them 
and to make books the faithful witnesses and interpreters of nature 
and the human heart Of late instead of this liberal and useful 
tendency t has taken a narrower and more superfic al tone All 
that we learn from t is tbe servility egotism and upstart pretcfl 
s ons of the writers Instead of transporting you to faery land C r 
nto the middle ages you take a turn down Bond Street or go 
through the mazes of the dance at Almack's You have no new 
nlet to thought or feeling opened to you but the passing objoct 
the top c of the d3y (however ins p d or repuls ve) is served up to 
jou with a Be f sufficient air as if you had not already had enough 
of t You dip into an essay or a novel and may fancy yourself 
reading a coEect on of quack or fashionable advertisements — Macaa- 
ar 0 1 Eau de Cologne Hock and Seltzer Water Otto of Eose* 
Pomade Divine glance through the page in inextricable oonfusiou 
nd make your head giddy Far from extend ng your sympath of 
they are narrowed to a s ngle po nt the admirat on of the foil/ 
apnee insolence and affectat on of a cert am class —so that with 
t e ex ept on of people who ride in the r carnages yon am tsc^ht 
to look down upon the rest of the species with indifference abhor 
rence or contempt A schoolmaster m a black coat is a monster 
-a tradesman and his wife who eat cold mutton and p ckled cab- 
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bago are wretches to bo hunted out of society. That is the end and 
moral of it : it is part and parcel of a system. The Dandy School 
give the finishing-touch to the principles of paten) al government. 
First comes the political sycophant, and makes tho people over to 
their rulers as a property in perpetuity ; but then thoy are to bo 
handled "tenderly, and need not complain, since the sovereign is the 
lather of his people, and we are to be all one family of love. So 
says the “ Austrian Catechism.’’ Then comes tho literary sycophant 
to finish what the other had begun ; and the poor fools of people 
having been caught in the trap of plausible professions, he takes off 
the mask of paternity, treats them as of a different species instead of 
members of tho same family, loads them with obloquy and insult, 
and laughs at the very idea of any fellow-feeling with or considera- 
tion towards them, as the height of bad taste, weakness, and vul- 
garity. So says Mr. Theodore Hook and the author of “Vivian 
Grey.” So says not Sir Walter. Ever while you live, go to a man 
of genius in preference to a dunce ; for, let his prejudices or his party 
bo what they may, there is still a saving grace about liim, for he 
himself has something else to trust to besides his subserviency to 
greatness to raise him from insignificance. He takes you and places 
you in a cottage or a cavern, and makes you feel the deepest interest 
in it, for you feel all that its inmates feel. The Dandy School tell 
you all that a dandy would feel in such circumstances, viz., that he 
was not in a drawing-room or at Long’s. Or if he does forfeit his 
character for a moment, he at most brings himself to patronise 
humanity, condescends to the accidents of common life, touches the 
pathetic with his pen as if it were with a pair of tongs, and while 
he just deigns to notice the existence or endure the infirmities of 
his fellow-creatures, indemnifies his vanity by snatching a conscious 
glance at liis own person and perfections. Whatever is going on. 
he himself is the hero of the scene; the distress (however excru- 
ciating) derives its chief claim to attention from the singular cir- 
cumstance of his being present; and he manages the whole like a 
piece of private theatricals with an air of the most absolute nonchal- 
ance and decorum. The Whole Dufy of Man is turned into a butt 
and by-word, or like Mr. Martin’s Bill for humanity to animals, 
is a pure voluntary, a caprico of effeminate sensibility: the great 
business of life is a land of masquerade or melodrama got up for 
effect and by particular desire of the Great. We soon grow tired of 
nature so treated, and are glad to turn to the follies and fopperies 
of high life, into which tho writer enters with more relish, and where 
he finds himself more at home. So Sir. Croker (in his place in tho 
Houso of Commons) does not know where Bloomsbury Square is: 
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thus affecting to level all the houses in the metropolis that are not 
at the Court-end and leaving them tcnantless by a paltry sneer, as 
if a piigue had waited them It is no wonder that his prottylt end 
onderstrappere out of doors should echo this official impertinence — 
draw the line still closer between the East and West End — arrest 
n stray sentiment at the corner of a street, relegate elegance to a 
fashionable square— annihilate all other enjoyments, all other pre- 
tensions, but those of their employers — reduce the bulk of mankind 
to a cipher, and make all but a few pampered favourites of fortune 
dissatisfied with themselves and contemptible to one another The 
reader’s mind is so varnished over with affectation that not an 
avenue to truth or feeling is left open, and it is stifled for want of 
breath Send these people across the Channel who make such a 
fuss about the East and West End, and no one can find out the 
difference The English are not a nation of dandta nor can John 
Bull afford (whatever the ponders to fashion and admirers of courtly 
graces may sav to the contrary) to rest all his pretensions upon that 
He must descend to a broader and more manly level to keep ha 
ground nt all Those who would persuade him to build op bu fa® 8 
on frogged coats or on the embellishments of a snuff-box, he should 
scatter with one loud roar of indignation end trample into the earth 
like grasshoppers, as making not only a beast but an ass of him. 

A wnter of this accomplished stamp oomea forward to tell you, 
not how his hero feels on any occasiou—for he is above that— but how 
he waa dressed and makes him a mere lay-figure of fashion with a 
few pert, current phrases in his mouth The° Sir Sedley Clsrendela 
and Meadowses of a former ago are become tho real fine gentlemen 
of this Then he gives you the address of his heroine's milliner, Iert 
any shocking surmise should arise in your mind of the possibility of 
her dealing with a person of less approved taste, and also informs 
you that the quality eat fish with silver forks This is all ho knows 
about the matter is this all they feel P Tho fact is new to him 
is old to them It is so new to him and be is so delighted with it, 
that, provided a few select persons eat fish with silver forks, he con- 
siders it a circumstance of no consequence if a whole country starves 
but these privileged persons are not surely thinking nil tho time and 
every day of their lives of that which Mr Theodore Hook has never 
forgotten since he first witnessed it, vii, that they eat their fith 
a niter ferric What, then, are they thinking of in their intervals of 
leisure — what are their feelings that tw can be supposed to know 
nothing off Will Mr Theodore Hook, who is “comforted with 
their bright radiance, though not in their sphere," condescend 
give ns a glimpse bf these, that we may admire their real elegance 
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and refinement as much as he does a frogged coat or silver fork ? 
It is cruel in him not to do so. “ The Court, as veil as we, may 
chide him for it.” He once criticised a city feast with great minute- 
ness and bitterness, in which (as it appears) the sideboard is ill- 
arranged, the footman makes a blunder, the cook has sent up a dish 
too little or too highly seasoned. Something is wanting, as Mr. 
Hook insinuates is necessarily the case whenever people in the 
neighbourhood of Russell Square give dinners. But that something 
is not the manners or conversation of gentlemen — this never enters 
his head — but something that the butler, the cook, or the valet of 
people of fashion could have remedied quite as well (to say the least) 
as their masters. It is here the cloven foot, the under-bred tone, 
the undue admiration of external circumstances, breaks out and 
betrays the writer. Mr. Hook has a fellow-feeling with low life, or 
rather with vulgarity aping gentility, but he has never got beyond 
the outside of what ho calls good society. He can lay the cloth or play 
the buffoon after dinn er — but that is the utmost he can pretend to. 
We have in “ Sayings and Doings ” and in “ Vivian Grey ” abundance 
of Lady Marys and Lady Dorothys, but they are titles without 
characters, or the blank is filled up with the most trite impertinence. 
So a young linen-draper or attorney’s clerk from the country, who 
had gained a thirty thousand pound prize in the lottery and wished 
to set up for a fine gentleman, might learn from these novels what 
hotel to put up at, what watering-place to go to, what hatter, hosier, 
tailor, shoemaker, friscur, to employ, what part of the town he 
should be seen in, what theatre he might frequent; but how to 
behave, speak, look, feel, or think in his new and more aspiring 
character he would not find the most distant liint in the gross cari- 
catures or flimsy sketches of the most mechanical and shallow of all 
schools. It is really as if, in lieu of our royal and fashionable “ Society 
of Authors,” a deputation of tailors, cooks, lackeys, had taken pos- 
session of Parnassus, and had appointed somo Abigail out of place 
perpetual Secretary. The Congreves, Wycherleys, and Vanbrughs of 
former days gave us some taste of gentility and courtly refinement 
in their plays : enchanted us with their Millamants, or made us bow 
■with respect to their Lord Tmcnlcys. It would seem that the race 
of these is over, or that our modern scribes have not had access to 
them on a proper footing — that is, not for their talents or conversa- 
tion, but as mountebanks or political drudges. 

At first it appears strange that persons of so low a station in life 
should bo seized with such a rage to inveigh against themselves, and 
make us despise all but a few arrogant people, who pay them ill for 
what they do.' But this is the natural process of servility, and we 
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see all valets and hangers-on of the Great do the same thing The 
powdered footman looks down on the rabble that dog his master's 
coach as beneath hia notice He feels the one little above him, and 
the other (by consequence) infinitely below him Authors at present 
would be thought gentlemen, as gentlemen have a fancy to turn 
authors The first thing a dandy tcribbltr does is to let us know he 
js dressed in the height of the fashion (otherwise we might imagine 
him some miserable garreteer, distinguished only by his poverty and 
ltamui D ) — and the next thing he does w to make s supercilious allu- 
sion to some one who is not so well dressed as himself He then 
proceeds to give us a sparkling account of his Champagne and of his 
box at tile Opera A newspaper hack of this description also takes 
care to inform us that the people at the Opera in general, the Jfr 
Smiths and the Mr Browns, are not good enough for him, and that 
he shall wait to begin his critical lucubrations till the stars of 
fashion meet there in crowds and constellations 1 At present it 
should aoem that a seat on Parnassus conveys a title to a box at 
the Opera, and that Helicon no longer runs water, but Champagne 
Literature, so far from supplying us with intellectual resource* to 
counterbalance immediate privations, is made an instrument to add 
to our impatience and irritability under them, and to nourish our 
feverish, ciulchsh admiration of external ehow and grandeur This 
rage for fashion and for fashionable writing soetns becoming universal, 
and sotno stop must he put to it, unless it cures itself by its own 
excessive folly and insipidity 


[Sletcfa and Enap {non fint edUcted by Ail ,&»)— 1839 This volume 
consists of Essays contributed to various periodicals, but not previously 
published In a collective form It may bo regarded u a continuation 
of Tabu Tali and Tht riatn Speaker ] 

ON HEADING NEW BOOKS 

‘And »hnt of this new book that the whole world make such » root 
about* — Stsbsi. 

I cannot understand tho\ge manifested by the greater part of 
the world For reading New I^oks If the public liad read all those 
Wat have gone before, I can conceive bow they should not wish to 
read tho same work twice overXbnt when I consider tha countless 
volumes that ho unopened, unregarded, unread, and tin thought of, 
cannot enter into the pathetic tfcmplamta that I hear made that 
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Sir Walter writes no more — that the press is idle — that Lord Byron 
is dead. If I have not read a book before, it is, to all intents and 
purposes, new to me, whether it was printed yesterday or three 
hundred years ago. If it be urged that it has no modem, passing 
incidents, and is out of date and old-fashioned, then it is so much 
the newer ; it is farther removed from other works that I have lately 
read, from the familiar routine of ordinary life, and makes so much 
more addition to my knowledge. But many people would as soon 
think of putting on old armour as of taking up a book not published 
within the last month, or year at the utmost. There is a fashion in 
reading as well as in dress, which lasts only for the season. One 
would imagine that books were, like women, the worse for being 
old ; that they have a pleasure in being read for the first time ; that 
they open their leaves more cordially ; that the spirit of enjoyment 
wears out with the spirit of novelty ; and that, after a certain age, it 
is high time to put them on the shelf. This conceit seems to be fol- 
lowed up in practice. What is it to me that another — that hundreds 
or thousands have in all ages read a work ? Is it on this account 
the less likely to give mo pleasure, because it has delighted so many 
others ? Or can I taste this pleasure by prosy P Or am I in any 
degree the wiser for their knowledge ? Yet this might appear to be 
the inference. Their having read the work may be said to act upon 
us by sympathy, and the knowledge which so many other persons 
have of its contents deadens our curiosity and interest altogether. 
We set aside the subject as one on which others have made up their 
minds for us (as if we really could have ideas in their heads), and are 
quite on the alert for the next new work, teeming hot from the press, 
which we shall be the first to read, criticise, and pass an opinion on. 
Oh, dekghtful ! To cut open the leaves, to inhale the fragrance of the 
scarcely dry paper, to examine the typo to see who is the printer 
(which is some clue to the value that is set upon the work), to launch 
out into regions of thought and invention never trod till now, and 
to explore characters that never met a human eye before — this is a 
luxury worth sacrificing a dinner-party or a few hours of a spare 
morning to. Who, indeed, when the work is critical and full of 
expectation, would venture to dine out, or to face a coterie of blue- 
stockings in the evening, without having gone through his ordeal, 
or at least without hastily turning over a few of the first pages, 
while dressing, to be able to say that the beginning does not promise 
much, or to tell the name of the heroine? 

A new work is something in our power ; we mount the bench, and 
sit in judgment on it ; we can damn or recommend it to others at 
pleasuro can decry or extol it to the skies and can give an answer 
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to those who have not yet read it and expect an account of it $ and 
thus show our shrewdness and the independence of our taste before 
the world have had time to form an opinion. If we cannot write 
ourselves, we become, by busying ourselves about it, a kind of 
accessonei after the fact Though not the parent of the bantling 
that ‘ has just come into this breathing world, scarce half made up,* 
without the aid of criticism and puffing, yet wo are the gossips and 
foster-nurses on the occasion, with all the mysterious significance 
and self-importance of the tnbe If we wait, we must take our 
report from others , if we make haste, we may dictate ours to them. 
It is not a race, then, for priority of information, but for precedence 
in tattling and dogmatising The work last out is the first that 
people talk and inquire about It is the subject on the fapw— the 
cause that is pending It is the last candidate for success (other 
claims have been disposed of), and appeals for this success to us, 
and us alone Our predecessors can have nothing to say to this 
question however they may have anticipated us on others , future 
ages in all probability, will not trouble their heads about it, we 
are the panel How hard, then, not to avail ourselves of our im- 
mediate privilege to give ecnter.ce of life or death— to seem in 
ignorance of what every one else is full of— to be behindhand with 
the polite, tho knowing, and fashionable part of mankind — to be »t 
a loss and dumb-founded, when all around us aro in their glory, 
nnd figuring away, on no other ground than that of having read a 
work that we have not t Books that are to bo written hereafter 
rannot be criticised by us, those that were written formerly have 
been criticised long ago but a new book is the property, the prey 
of ephemeral criticism, which it darts triumphantly upon , there is 
a raw, thin air of ignorance and uncertainty about it, not filled up 
y any recorded opinion , and curiosity, impertinence, and vanity 
rush eagerly into the vacuum A new book is the fair field for 
petulance and coxcombry to gather laurels in— the butt set up for 
roving opinion to aim at Can we wonder, then, that the circulating 
i raries are besieged by literary dowagers and their granddaughters 
wnen a new novel is announced P That mail-coach copies of the 
£.du,tmrgh flmno are or were coveted f That the manuscript of 
ino vvaverley Romances is sent abroad in time for the French, 
i,™ 5 ’ oven Italian translation to appear on the same day as 
be tenf 10 , worll > 80 t ^ at the longing Continental poblio may not 
WW J U1 '’ mutant longer than their fellow-readers in the 
as n t 106 r °P°' ls > which would bo as tantalising and insupportable 
is «,«♦ rJLP'v. ^ >ein 2 kept without her new frock, when her sister’s 
e home and is tho talk and admiration of every one in 
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the house ? To bo sure, there is something in the taste of the 
times; a modem work is expressly adapted to modem readers. It 
appeals to our direct experience, and to well-known subjects; it is 
part and parcel of the world around us, and is drawn from the same 
sources as our daily thoughts. There is, therefore, so far, a natural 
or habitual sympathy between us and the literature of the day, 
though this is a different consideration from the mere circumstance 
of novelty. An author now alive has a right to calculate upon the 
living public; he cannot count upon the dead, nor look forward 
with much confidence to those that are unborn. Neither, however, 
is it true that we are eager to read all new books alike ; we turn 
from them with a certain feeling of distaste and distrust, unless 
they are recommended to us by some peculiar feature or obvious 
distinction. Only young ladies from the boarding-school or milliners’ 
girls read all the new novels that coroe out. It must be spoken of 
or against ; the writer’s name must be well known or a great secret ; 
it must be a topic of discourse and a mark for criticism — that is, it 
must be likety to bring us into notice in some way — or we take no 
notice of it. There is a mutual and tacit understanding on this 
head. We can no more read all the new books that appear than we 
can read all the old ones that have disappeared from time to time 
A question may bo started here, and pursued ns far as needful, whether, 
if an old and worm-eaten manuscript were discovered at tlio present 
moment, it would bo sought after with the same avidity ns a new 
and hot-pressed poom or other popular work P Not generally, certainly, 
though by a few with perhaps greater zeal. For it would not affect 
present interests, or amuse present fancies, or touch on present 
mnnners, or fall in with the public egotism in any way; it would be the 
work cither of some obscure author — in which case it would want 
the principle of excitement — or of somo illustrious name, whoso stylo 
and manner would bo already familiar to those most versed in the 
subject, and his fame established ; so that, as a matter of comment 
and controversy, it would only go to account on tho old score ; 
tliero would bo no room for learned feuds and heart-burnings. . . .* 
I have been often struck by the unreasonableness of the complaint 
we constantly hear of tho ignorance and barbarism of former ages, 
and tho folly of restricting all refinement and literary elegance to 
our own. We are, indeed, indobtod to tho ages that have gone 
before us. and could not well do without them. But in all ages 
there will bo found still others that have gone befote with nearly 
equal lustre and advantage, though, by distance and tho intervention 
of multiplied excellence, tliis lustro may bo dimmed or forgotten. 
Bud. it then, no existcnco ? Wo might, with the same reason, sup- 
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pose that the horizon is the last boundary and verge of the round 
earth Still, as we advance, it recedes from us , and so tune from 
its storehouse pours out an endless succession of the productions of 
art and genius , and the farther we explore the obscurity, other 
trophns and other landmarks mo up It is only our ignonmce 
that fixes a limit— as the mist gathered round the mountain's brow 
makes us fancy we are t reading the edge of the universe t Here 
was Lloise living at a period when monkish indolence and supersti- 
tion were at their height — in one of those that are emphatically 
called the dark ays, and yet, as she is led to the altar to make her 
last fatal vow, expressing her feelings in language quite natural to 
her, but from which the most accomplished and heroic of our 
modern females would shrink back with pretty and affected wonder 
and affright The glowing and impetuous lines which she mar- 
mured, as she passed on, with spontaneous and rising enthusiasm, 
were engraven on her heart, familiar to her as her daily thoughts, 
her mind must have been full of them to overflowing, and at the 
same time enriched with other stores and sources of knowledge 
equally elegant and impressive, and we persist, notwithstanding 
this and a thousand similar circumstances, in indulging our surprise 
How people could exist, and see, and feel, in those days, without 
having access to our opportunities and acquirements, and howShak- 
Speare wrote long after, t« a barbarout age I The mystery W this 
case is of our own making We are struck with astonishment at 
finding a floe moral sentiment or a noble image nervously expressed 
in an author of the age of Queen Elizabeth , not considering that, 
independently of nature and feeling, which are the same in all 
periods, the writers of that day, who were generally men of educa- 
tion and learning, had such models before them as the one that has 
been just referred to — were thoroughly acquainted with those mas- 
ters of classic thought and language, compared with whom, m all 
that relates to the artibcial graces of composition, the most studied 
of the moderns are little better than Goths and Vandals. It is true 
we have lost sight of and neglected the former, because the latter 
have, in a great degree, superseded them, as the elevations nearest 
to us intercept those farthest off, but our not availing ourselves of 
this vantage-ground is no reason why our forefathers should not 
( who had not our superfluity of choice), and most assuredly they 
did study and cherish the precious fragments of antiquity, collected 
togtther in their time, “ lake sunken wreck and snmless treasuries , * 1 
and while they did this, we need be at no loss to account for any 
examples of grao^or force, or dignity in their writings, if then* 
1 ‘ Oearff V L a fDyce a edit, 1868, iv 419} 
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must always be tracod back to a previous source. One age cannot 
understand bow another could subsist without its lights, as one 
country thinks every other must be poor for want of its physical 
productions. This is a narrow and superficial view of the subject : 
we should by all means rise above it. I am not for devoting the 
whole of our time to the study of the classics, or of any other set 
of writers, to the exclusion and neglect of nature ; but I think we 
should turn our thoughts enough that way to convince us of the 
existence of genius and learning before our time, and to cure us of 
an overweening conceit of ourselves, and of a contemptuous opinion 
of the world at largo. Every civilised age and country (and of these 
there is not one, but a hundred) has its literature, its arts, its com- 
forts, large and ample, though we may know nothing of them ; nor 
is it (except for our own sakes) important that we should. . . . 

CANT AND HYPOCRISY. 

. . . The hypocrisy of priests has been a butt for ridicule in all 
ages; but I am not sure that there has not been more wit than 
philosophy in it. A priest, it is true, is obliged to affect a greater 
degree of sanctity than ordinary men, and probably more than ho 
possesses ; and this is so for, I am willing to allow, hypocrisy and 
solemn grimace. But I cannot admit, that though he may exag- 
gerate or even make an ostentatious display of religion and virtue 
through habit and spiritual pride, this is a proof he has not 
these sentiments in liis heart, or that his whole behaviour is the 
mere acting of a part. His character, his motives, are not altogether 
pure and sincere: are they therefore all false and hollow? No such 
thing. It is contrary to all our observation and experience so to 
interpret it. We all wear some disguise — make some professions — 
use some artifice to set ourselves off as being better than we are ; 
and yet it is not denied that wo have some good intentions and 
praiseworthy qualities at bottom, though we may endeavour to 
keep some others that we think less to our credit as much as pos- 
sible in the background; — why, then, should we not extend the same 
favourable construction to monks and priests, who maybe sometimes 
caught tripping as well as other men — with less excuse, no doubt ; 
but if it is also with greater remorse of conscience, which probably 
often happens, their pretensions are not all downright, barefaced 
imposture. Their sincerity, compared with that of other men, can 
only be judged of by the proportion between the degree of virtue 
they profess and that which they practise, or at least carefully seok 
to realise. To conceive it otherwise is to insist that characters must 
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be all perfect or all ncicma — neither of which mippoe twns u ® T co 
joes Llo If a poor half -starved parish pneat pays hit court to rui 

olla podrula or • venison pasty with uncommon gusto shall we my 
that ho has no other sentiments in offering bis devotions to a ot>- 
ci fix or la coui ting his beads ? 1 seo no more ground for such >a 
inference thai for affirming that Handel was not in earnest when he 
sat down to compose a Svrop} ooy bocauso he had at tbo same tune 
perhaps a bottle of cordials in his cupboard or that Itaphael was 
a t ent tied to the epitl ct of rfinne,beeauso he was attached to the 
Fornarma. Everything has its turn in this chevjuorod scene of things, 
unless wo prevent it from talcing its turn by over-rigid conditions 
r drive men to despair or tho most callous effrontery by ercctido * 
standard of perfect on to wh ch no ono can conform m reality 
It has been frtyjuently remarked that tho most ohsl nftto heretic 
or confirmed sceptic witnessing tho service of the Roman Catholic 
Church the elevat on of tho host amidst the sounds of mus c, the 
pon p of ceremonies tho embellishment* of art, feels himself spell* 
bound and is almost persuaded to become a renegado to his reason 
or his religion Even in bearm„ a vespers changed on the stage or 
n reading an account of • torchlight procession in • romance a 
superstitious awe creeps over the frame and wo are momentarvy 
charm <xl out of ourselves When such is tho obnous and in- 
voluntary influence of circumstances on tho imagination shall we 
say that a monkish recluse sum) undo! from bis childhood by *11 
tins pomp, a stranger to any othor faith who hs* breathed no other 
atmosphere and all whoso meditations are bent on t! is ono sul jec* 
both by interest and hab t and duty is to bo act down *s a rank 
and heartless mountebank in the profession* he make* of belief 1° 
it because b s thou 0 ht* may sometime* wander to forb dden sub* 
jecta or his feet stumble on forbidden ground f Or shall not the 
deep shadows of tho woods in Vallombrosa enhance tho solemnity 
of thia feeling or the joy horror* of the Grand Chnrireui add to it* 
elevation and it* puntyP To axguo otherwise ih to misdeem of 
1 moan nature and to limit it* capacities for good or evil by some 
narrow minded standard of our own Jfan is neither a god nor » 
brute but there u a prosa c and s poetical aide to everything con- 
ccrtnn,, him and it is sa imposa hie absol itely and for a constancy 
to exclude either one or the other from the mind, as to mako hi™ 
live without ay or fwl The t deal the empire of thought and 
aspiration after truth and good is inseparable from the nature of 
an intellectual be ng— what right have we then to catch at every 
9 ' B ™ c h n the mortified professors of religion the spirit wages 
with the fleah as grossly vicious f or at every doubt the bare sugg 09 * 
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tion Oi which filk them with consternation and despair, as a proof of 
the most glaring hypocrisy? The grossnesses of religion and its 
stickling for more forms as its essence have given a handle, and a 
just one, to its impugners. At the feast of Ramadan (says Voltaire) 
the Mussulmans wash and pray five times a day, and then fall to 
cutting one another's throats again with the greatest deliberation 
and good-will. The two tilings, I grant, are sufficiently at variance ; 
but they are, I contend, equally sincere in both. The Mahometans 
are savages, hut they are not the less true believers — they hate their 
enemies as heartily as they revere the Koran. This, instead of 
showing the fallacy of the ideal principle, shows its universality and 
indestructible essence. Let a man bo as bad as he will, as little 
refined as possible, and indulge whatever hurtful passions or gross 
vices he thinks proper, these cannot occupy the whole of Ills time ; 
and in the intervals between one scoundrel action and another he 
may, and must, have better thoughts, and may have recourse to 
those of religion (true or false) among the number, without in this 
being guilty of hypocrisy or of making a jest of what is considered 
as sacred. This, I take it, is the whole secret of Methodism, which 
is a sort of modern vent for the ebullitions of the spirit through the 
gaps of unrighteousness. 

We often see that a person condemns in another the very tiling 
I10 is guilty of himself. Is this hypocrisy? It may, or it may not. 
If he really feels none of the disgust and abhorrence he expresses, 
this is quackery and impudence But if he really expresses what ho 
feels (and he easily may, for it is the abstract idea he contemplates 
in the case of another, and the immediate temptation to which he 
yields in his own, so that he probably is not even conscious of the 
identity or connection between the two), then this is not hypocrisy, 
but want of strength and keeping in the moral sense. All morality 
consists in squaring our actions and sentiments to our ideas of what 
is fit and proper; and it is the incessant struggle and altemato 
triumph of the two principles, the ideal and the physical, that keeps 
up this “mighty coil and puddor” about vice and virtue, and is one 
great source of all the good and evil in the world. The mind of 
man is like a clock that is always running down, and requires to bo 
as constantly wound up. The ideal principle is the master-key that 
winds it up, and without which it would come to a stand: the 
sensual and selfish feelings are the dead weights that pull it down 
to the gross and grovelling. Till the intellectual faculty is destroyed 
(so that the mind sees nothing beyond itself or the present moment), 
it is impossible to have all brutal depravity ; till the material and 
physical are doue away with (so that it shall contemplate every- 
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thing from a purely spmtnal and disinterested point of new), it u 
impossible to hare all nrtoe There must bo a mixture of the two, 
as long as man is compounded of opposite materials, » contradiction 
and an eternal competition for the mastery I by do means think 
a single bad action condemns a man, for he probably condemns it as 
much as you do , nor a single bad habit, for be is probably trying 
all his bfo to get nd of it A man is only thoroughly profligate 
when he has lost the sense of right and wrong, or a thorough 
hypocrite when he has not eren the wish to be what be appears. 
The greatest offence against virtue is to speak ill of it. To recom- 
mend certain things is worse than to practise them. There may he 
an excuse for the last in the frailty of passion , but the former can 
anso from nothing but an otter depravity of disposition Any one 
may yield to temptation, and yet feel a sincere love and aspiration 
after virtue , but he who maintains vice m theory has not even the 
conception or capacity for virtue in his min d Men err fiends only 
make a mock at goodness 

If goodness were only a theory, it were a pity it should be lost fo 
the world. There are a number of things the idea of which is a 
clear gain to the mind Let people, for instance, rail at friendship, 
genius, freedom, as long as they will — the rery names of theso de- 
spised qualities are better than anything else that could be substi- 
tuted for them, and embalm even the most envenomed satire against 
them. It is no small consideration that the mind is capable even of 
feigning such things So I would contend against that reasoning 
which would have it thought that if religion is not true, there is no 
difference between mankind and the beasts that pensb , — I should 
say that this distinction is equally proved if religion is supposed to 
be a mere fabrication of the hu man mind , the capacity to conceive it 
makes the difference The idea alone of an overruling Providence, 
or of a future state, is as much a distinctive mark of a superiority 
of nature as the invention of the mathematics, which are true — or of 
poetry, which is a fable Whatever the truth or falsehood of our 
speculations, tbo power to make them is peculiar to ourselves 
Thus, though I think there is very little downright hypocrisy in 
the world, I do think there is a great deal of cant— “cant religious, 
cant political, cant literary," Ac., as Lord Byron said. Though few 
peoplo have the face to set np for the very *Wg they in their hearts 
despise, we almost all want to bo thought better than we are, and 
affect a greater admiration or abhorrence of certain things than we 
reany feel Indeed, ainno degree of affectation is as necessary to the 
®nn as dress is to thqbody , we must overact our part in some 
measure, in order to produce any effect at alL There was formerly 
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the two hours’ sermon, the long-winded grace, the nasal drawl, the 
uplifted hands and eyes ; all which, though accompanied with some 
corresponding emotion, expressed more than was really felt, and were 
in fact intended to make up for the conscious deficiency. As our 
interest in anything wears out with time and habit, we exaggerate 
the outward symptoms of zeal as mechanical helps to devotion, 
dwell the longer on our words as they are less felt, and hence the 
very origin of the term, cant. The cant of sentimentality has suc- 
ceeded to that of religion. There is a cant of humanity, of patriotism 
and loyalty — not that people do not feel these emotions, but they 
make too great a. fuss about them, and drawl out the expression of 
them till they tire themselves and others. There is a cant about 
Sbnkspeare. There is a cant about Political Economy just now. In 
short, there is and must be a cant about everything that excites a 
considerable degree of attention and interest, and that people would be 
thought to know and care rather more about them than they actually 
do. Cant is the voluntary overcharging or prolongation of a real 
sentiment ; hypocrisy is the setting up a pretension to a feeling you 
never had and have no wish for. There are people who are made 
up of cant, that is, of mawkish affectation and sensrbility, but who 
have not sincerity enough to be hypocrites, that is, have not hearty 
dislike or contempt enough for anything, to give the lie to their 
puling professions of admiration and esteem for it. 


WALTON’S "COMPLETE ANGLER” 

[From tho Essay, “ Merry England.”] 

... I SHOtrtD suppose no other language than ours can show such a 
book as an often-mentioned one, Walton’s “ Complete Angler ” — so 
full of naivetd, of unaffected sprightliuess, of busy trifling, of dainty 
songs, of refreshing brooks, of shady arbours, of happy thoughts, and 
of the herb called Heart’s Ease ! Some persons can seo neither tho 
■wit nor wisdom of this genuine volume, as if a book as well as a 
man might not have a personal character belonging to it, amiable, 
venerable from the spirit of joy and thorough goodness it manifests, 
independently of acute remarks or scientific discoveries ; others ob- 
ject to tho cruelty of Walton’s theory and practice of trouLfishing 
— for my part, I should as soon charge an infant with cruelty for 
killing a fly, and I feel tho same sort of pleasure in reading his book 
ns I should have done in the company of this happy, child-like old 
man, watching his ruddy cheek, his laughing eye, the kindness of liis 
heart, and the dexterity of his hand in seizing his finny prey ! , . . 
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ON A SUN DIAL. 

ScrrLT if there is anyth ngwithwh ch we should not mix op our 
ran ty and sclf-consoqu no? it is with Tune tho most inJept Jeui 
of all tl inga AH tho sublimity *11 the superatil on that ban n”cn 
this palpatio mode of announcing its flight sre ch efly attached 
to this circumstance Time srould Iceo its abstracted character if 
wo kept it like a curiosity or a jack in-s box its prophetic warnings 
would have no effect if it obviously e poko only at our prompting 
Ike a paltry ventriloquism The clock that tells tho coming 
dreaded hour — tho castlo bell that “ with its brazen throat and iron 
tongue Bounds one onto the drowsy ear of night " — the curfew 
swinging slow with sullen roar" oer wizard stream or fountain 
are hla a voice from other worlds big with unknown events. The 
last sound which is still kept np as an old custom in many parts of 
tngland is a great favonnte with me. I used to hear it when » 
boy It tells a talo of other times. The days that aro past the 
genorat rms that aro gone the tangled forest glade* and hamlets 
brown of my native country tbo woodsmans art tho Norman 
warrior armed for tbe battle or is his festive hall the conqueror i 
iron rule and peasants lamp extinguished, all start np at the 
clamorous pea] and fill my mind with fear and wonder I oonf«S 
nothing at present interests mo but what has been— the recollect* 0 
«f the impressions of my early life or events long past of which 
only the dim traces remain in s mouldering nun or half-obsolete 
custom That th ng* i\ould be that are now no more creates in mV 
mind the most unfeigned astonishment I cannot solve tho mystery 
of the past nor exhaust my pleasure in it. The years the genera- 
t ons to come are nothing to me. We care no more about tbe 
world in the year 1300 than we do about one of the planets. We 
might as well make a voyago to the moon as think of stealing 
ft march upon Tme with impunity De non apparent vfnu et non 
erutentxbvi eaJem at ratio Those who are to come after us and 
push ns from the stage seem like upstarts and pretenders that may 
be sa d to exist tn roeua we know not upon what except a* they 
are blown op with vanity and self-conceit by their patrons among 
moderns tut the ancienta are true and fiend fill people to 
whom wa are bound by aggregate knowledge and filial t es and m 
w cro seen by the mellow light of history we feel our own existence 
ctouNed and our pride consoled aa we ruminate on tho vestiges of 
post The publ 0 m general however do not carry this sped* 
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lative indifference about the future to what is to happen to them- 
selves, or to the part they are to act in the busy scene. For my own 
part, I do ; and the only wish I can form, or that ever prompts the 
passing sigh, would bo to live some of my years over again — they 
would bo those in which I enjoyed and suffered most 1 , . . 

For myself, I have never had a watch nor any other mode of keep- 
ing time in my possession, nor ever wish to learn how time goes. 
It is a sign I have had little to do, few avocations, few engagements. 
When I am in a town, I can hear the clock ; and when I am in the 
country, I can listen to the silence. What I like best is to lie whole 
mornings on a sunny bank on Salisbury Plain, without any object 
before me, neither knowing nor canng how time passes, and thus 
“ with light-winged toys oi feathered Idleness” to melt down hours 
to moments. Perhaps some such thoughts as I have here set down 
iloat before mo like motes before my half-shut eyes, or some vivid 
image of the past by forcible contrast rushes by me — “Diana and 
her fawn, and all the glories of the antique world ; ” then I start 
away to prevent the iron from entering my soul, and let fall some 
tears into that stream of time which separates me farther and farther 
from all I once loved ! At length I rouse myself from my reverie, 
and home to dinner, proud of lolling time with thought, nay, even 
without thinking. Somewhat of this idle humour I inherit from 
my father, though he had not the same freedom from ennui, for ho 
was not a metaphysician ; and there were stops and vacant intervals 
in his being which he did not know how to fill up. He used in 
these cases, and as an obvious resource, carefully to wind up his 
watch at night, and “with lack-lustre eye” more than once in the 
course of the day look to see what o’clock it was. Yet ho had 
nothing else in his character m common with the elder Mr. Shandy. 


ON PREJUDICE. 

Pr.n.TUDiCE, in its ordinary and litoral sense, is prejudging any ques- 
tion without having sufficiently examined it, and adhering to our 
opinion upon it through ignorance, malice, or perversity, in spite of 
every evidonco to tho contrary. Tho little that we know has a strong 
alloy of misgiving and uncertainty in it ; the mass of things of which 
we havo no moans of judging, but of which we form a blind and 
confident opinion, as if wo were thorougldy acquainted with thorn, 
is monstrous. Prejudice is the child of ignorance; for as our nctual 
knowledge falls short of our desire to know, or curiosity and interest 
in the uorld about ns, so must wo bo tempted to decide upon a 
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grejtor nomW of things at « wt iro and having no cWk from 
reason or fnqu ry wo sliall prow more o!»t nate and bigoted in our 
conclusion* accord tip as wo hare t>een rash and pKwnmp toon*. 
Tho sWnoo of proof instead of tiupoi Imp onr judgment only pica 
us an opportunity of making t) ng* out accord i g to our wW ea and 
fancies mem ignorance is a blank canras on winch we lay what 
coin rs wo please and paint object* black or white as angels or 
lev Is magnify or dim nish them at our option and id the rormna 
e thor of fact* or arguments the weight of prejnl co and pass on 
fall* with double force and bear* down everyth rig before it. If we 
enlarge tho circle of onr precious knowledge ever so 1 Ule we rosy 
meet with aometh ng to creato doubt and difficulty , but aa long as 
« o rcma n confined to the cell of our native Ignorance while we 
know nothing beyond the rout no of sense and custom we shah refer 
eurything to that standard or make it out a* wo wonl I havo it to 
be 1 Ice spo led children wi o have novtr been from lion o and erpect 
to f n l noth ng in tho world that doe* not accord with the r wishes 
and not ons It is evident that the fewer tl inga we know the more 
ready we shall be to pronounce upon and coi demn wliat is new and 
strange to us that is the less capablo we shall bo of varying our 
concept ona and the more prone to mistako a part for the whole. 
MT at wo do not understand tho meaning of must necessarily appear 
to us nd ci lo is and contempt bio and wo do not stop to inquire, 
t il we havo boon taught by repeated experiment* and warn ng* el 
our own fall b 1 ty wl ether the absurdity is in ourselves, or in the 
ol jeet of our dal ke and scorn Tho most ignorant peoplo are rude 
and insole t ns the most barbarous aro cruel and ferocious All onr 
knowledge at first lying m a narrow compass (crowded by local and 
J hyg col causes) whatever doe* not conform to tins shocks us as out 
of reason and nature The loss wo look abroad the more our ideas 
aro introverted and our 1 ab toil unprcaa ons from being made up of 
a few part culars always repeated grow together into a kind of coo* 
creto substance wh eh will not bear taking to p eccs, and where the 
s nallest deviation d stroys tho wholo feeling Tb s account of 
tho concrete nature of prejudice or of tho manner in winch our lden 3 
by hub t and tho doart! of general reformat on ooalesce together 
into one indissoluble form will si ow (what otherwise seems nnao- 
oountablo) how such violent ant path es and aminosit es have been 
0cca B oned l by the most ridiculous or tnfl ng diff rencca of opinion, 
or outward symbols of it for by coi slant custom and tho want o! 
reflect on the most ms gn feant of tl cao was as mseparal ly bound 
np wi the ma n pnne pie oa the most important and to giro °P 
ny pa was to give up the wholo essence and vital interest* °f 
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religion, morals, and government. Hence we seo all sects and parties 
mutually insist on their own technical distinctions as the essentials 
and fundamentals of religion and politics, and for the slightest 
variation in any of these, unceremoniously attack their opponents 
as atheists and blasphemers, traitors and incendiaries. ... 

The most dangerous enemies to estabhshed opinions are those 
who, by always defending them, call attention to tlieir weak 
sides. The priests and politicians, in former times, were therefore 
wise in preventing the first approaches of innovation and inquiry; 
in preserving inviolate the smallest link in the adamantine chain 
with which they had bound the souls and bodies of men ; m closing 
up every avenue or pore through which a doubt could creep in, for 
tlioy knew that through the slightest crevice floods of irreligion and 
heresy would rush like a tide. Hence the constant alarm at free 
discussion and inquiry : hence the clamour against innovation and 
reform : hence our dread and detestation of those who differ with 
us in opinion, for this at once puts us on the necessity of defending 
ourselves, or of owning ourselves weak or in the -wrong, if we 
cannot ; and converts that which was before a bed of roses, while 
wo slept undisturbed upon it, into a cushion of thorns ; and hence 
our natural tenaciousness of those points which are most vulner- 
able, and of which wo have no proof to offer ; for as reason fails us, 
wo are more annoyed by the objections, and require to be soothed 
and supported by tho concurrence of others . . . The great 
stumbling-block to candour and liberality is tho difficulty of being 
fully possessed of the excellence of any opinion or pursuits of our 
own, without proportionably condemning whatever is opposed to it ; 
nor can we admit tho possibility that when our side of the shield is 
black, tho other should bo white. The largest part of our judgments 
is prompted by habit and passion ; but because habit is like a second 
nature, and wo necessarily approve what passion suggests, we will 
have it that they are founded entirely on reason and nature, and 
that all tho world must bo of tho same opinion, unless they wilfully 
shut their eyes to the truth. Animals are free from prejudice, 
becauso tlioy have no notion or caro about anything beyond them- 
selves, and havo no wish to generalise or talk big on what does 
not concern thorn: man alone falls into absurdity aud orror by 
sotting up a claim to superior wisdom and virtue, and to bo a 
dictator and lawgiver to all around him, and on all tilings 
that ho has the remotest conception of. . . . Tboso who think 
they can male a char stays of it, and frame a set of opinions 
on all subjects by an appeal to reason alone, and without tho 
smallest intermixture of custom, imagination, or passion, know 
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just as little of themselves as they do of human nature Tlie beet 
war to prevent our running into the wildest excesses of pre- 
judice and tho most dangerous aberrations from reason is, not to 
represent tho two tilings as having a great gulf between them, which 
it is impossible to pass without a violent effort, but to show that wo 
are constantly (even when we think ourselves most secure) treading 
on tho brink of a precipice , that custom, passion, imagination, in- 
sinuate themselves into and influenco almost every judgment we 
pass or sentiment wo indulge, and aro a necessary help (as well as 
hindrance) to tho human understanding , and that to attempt to 
refer every question to abstract truth and precise definition, with- 
out allowing for the frailtv of prejudice which 13 tho unavoidable 
consequence of the frailty and imperfection of reason, would be to 
unravel tho whole web and texture of human understanding and 
society bach daring anatomists of morals and philosophy think 
that tho whole beauty of the mind consists in the skeleton, cot 
away without remorse, all sentiment, fancy, taste, as superfluous 
excrescences and in their own eager, unfeeling pursuit of scientific 
truth and elementary principles, they “ murder to dissect * 

It is a mistake, however, to suppose that all prejudices aro false, 
though it is not an easy matter to distinguish between true and 
false prejudice Prejudice is properly an opinion or feeling not for 
which there u no reason, but of which we cannot render a satwfflo 
tory aooouot on the spot It is not always possihle to assign » 
reason for the faith that is in os " not even if wo take time and 
summon up all our strength , but it docs not therefore follow that 
our faith is hollow and unfounded. A falso impression may bo 
defined to be an effect without a cause, or without any adequate ono , 
but the effect may remain and bo true, though the causo is concealed 
W ju!r 0tt€n The grounds of our opinions and tastes may be deep, 
and bo scattered over a large surface, they may be various remote, 
and complicated , but the result will be sound and true, if they have 
existed at all, though we may not be able to analyso them into 
c asses, or to recall the particular time, place, and circumstances of 
rach individual case or branch of the evidence The materials of 
xsougnt and feeling, the body of facts and experience, are infinite, 
an . y b oln 8 on around us, and acting to produce an impres- 
ts f 00 eTlJ ' asauit or dissent to certain inferences , but 
rmuT'oT"’ ^ We 8h ° Uld 1,0 rrepared to retain tho whole of this 
“ oor men,or ?. 40 resolve it into its component 
we nnain d I I U0 * 0 chapter and verso for evety concla* 00 

as JLrewTvv. w from rt * or to discard the whole together 
rth ? the attention of a rational being, is to betray an utter 
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ignorance both of the limits and the several nses of tho human capa- 
city. The feeling of the truth of anything, or the soundness of tho 
judgment formed upon it from repeated, actual impressions, is one 
thing ; the power of vindicating .and enforcing it, by distinctly ap- 
pealing to or explaining those impressions, is another. The most 
fluent talkers or most plausiblo reasoners are not always the jus test 
thinkers. ... , 


ON DISAGREEABLE PEOPLE. 

Those people who are uncomfortable in themselves are disagreeable 
to others. I do not here mean to speak of persons who offend in- 
tentionally, or are obnoxious to dislike from some palpable-defect of 
mind or body, ugliness, pride, ill-humour, &c. ; but of those who are 
disagreeable in spite of themselves, and, as it might appear, with 
almost every qualification to recommend them to others. This 
want of success is owing chiefly to something in what is called their 
manner; and this again has its foundation in a certain cross- 
grained and unsociable state of feeling on thoir part, which in- 
fluences us, perhaps, without our distinctly adverting to it. The 
mind is a finer instrument than we sometimes suppose it, and is not 
only swayed by overt acts and tangible proofs, but has an instinctive 
feeling of the air of truth. Wo find many individuals in whose 
company we pass our time, and have no particular fault to find with 
their understandings or character, and yet we are never thoroughly 
satisfied with them: the reason will turn out to bo, upon examination, 
that they are never thoroughly satisfied with themselves, but uneasy 
and out of sorts all the time ; and this makes us uneasy with them, 
without our reflecting on or being able to discover the cause. 

Thus, for instanco, wo meet with persons who do us a number of 
lrindnesses, who show us every mark of respect and good-will, who 
are friendly and serviceable — and yet we do not feel grateful to 
them, after all. We reproach ourselves with tlus as caprice or in- 
sensibility, and try to get the better of it ; but there is something 
in tlioir way of doing things that prevents us from feeling cordial or 
sincerely obliged to them. We think them very w orthy people, and 
would be glad of an opportunity to do them a good turn if it were 
in our power ; but wo cannot got beyond this : the utmost we can 
do is to save appearances, and not come to an open rupture with 
them. Tho tmth is, in all such cases, we do not sympathise (as wo 
ought) with them, becauso they do not sympathise (as they ought) 
with us. They have done what they did fiom a sense of duty in a 
cold, dry maimer, or from a meddlesome, busybody humour ; or to 
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show their superiority over us, or to patronise our infirmity , or they 
have dropped some hint by the way, or blundered upon some topm 
they should not, and hare shown, by one means or other, that they 
were occupied with anything but the pleasure they were affording 
us, or a delicate attention to our feelings Such persons may be 
styled fntndly grievances They are oommonly people of low spirits 
and disappointed news, who see the discouraging Bide of human life, 
and, with the best intentions in the world, cODtnve to male every- 
thing they have to do with uncomfortable They are alive to yonr 
distress, and take pains to remove it , but they have no satisfaction 
in the gaiety and ease they have communicated, and are on the 
look-cut for 6ome new occasion of signalising their real, nor are 
they backward to insinuate that you will soon have need of their 
assistance, to guard you against r unn ing into fresh difficulties, of 
extricate yon from them. From large benevolence of soul and 
"discourse of reason, looking before and after,” they are continually 
reminding you of something that baa gone wrong in time past* 
to that may do so in that which is to come, and are surprised that 
their awkward hints, sly innuendos, blunt questions, and solenm 
features do not excite all the complacency and mutual good under- 
standing in you which it is intended that they should When tbev 
make themselves miserable on your account, it is hard that you wfll 
not lend them your countenance and support This deplorable 
humour of theirs does not hit any one else They are useful but 
not agreeable people , they may assist you m your affairs, but they 
depress and tyrannise over your feelings When they have made 
yon happy, they will not let you be so — have no enjoyment of the 
good they have done — will on no account part with their melancholy 
and desponding tone — and, by their mawkish insensibility and dole- 
ful grimaces, throw a damp over the triumph they are called upon 
to celebrate They would keep you m hot water, that they msy 
help you out of it They will curse you in a fit of sickness (con- 
genial sufferers 1)— arbitrate a law-suit for you, and embroil yo“ 
deeper— procure you a loan of money but all the while they w® 
only delighted with rubbing the sore place, and casting the colour of 
your mental or other disorders « The whole need not a physician , 
and, being once placed at ease and comfort, they have no further 
use lor yon as subjects for their singular beneficence, and yon si* 
not sorry to be quit of their tiresome interference. The old pt°“ 
verb, A friend in need u a frxmd indeed, ta not verified them. 
The class of persona here spoken of are the very reverse of sunui**'' 
who court you in prosperity, flatter your vanity, are the 
humble servants of your follies, nover see or allude to anything 
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wrong, minister to your gaiety, smooth over every difficulty, and, 
with the slightest approach of misfortune or of anything unpleasant, 
take French leave — 

" As when, in prime of June, a burnish’d fly 
Sprung from the meads, o'er which he sweeps along, 

Cheer'd by the breathing bloom and vital sky, 

Tunes up, amid these airy halls, his song, 

Soothing at first the gay reposing throng ; 

And oft he sips their bowl, or, nearly drown’d, 

Ho thence recovering drives their beds among, 

And scares their tender sleep with trump profound ; 

Then out again he flies, to wing his mazy round.” 

However we may despise such triflers, yet we regret them more than 
those well-meaning friends on whom a dull melancholy vapour hangs, 
that drags them and every one about them to the ground. . . . 

There are persons who cannot make friends. Who are they? 
Those who cannot bo frionds. It is not the want of understanding 
or good-nature, of entertaining or useful qualities, that you com- 
plain of : on the contrary, they have probably many points of attrac- 
tion ; but they have one that neutralises all these — they care nothing 
about you, and are neither the better nor worse for what you think 
of them. They manifest no joy at your approach ; and when you 
leave them, it is with a feeling that they can do just as well without 
you. This is not sullenness, nor indifference, nor absence of mind ; 
hut they are intent solely on their own thoughts, and you are merely 
ono of the subjects they exercise them upon. They live in society 
as m a solitude; and, however their brain works, their pulse beats 
neither faster nor slower for the common accidents of life. There 
is, therefore, something cold and lopulsive in the air that is about 
them — like that of marble. In a word, they are modern, philosophers ; 
and the modem philosopher is what the pedant was of old — a being 
who lives in a world of his own, and has no correspondence with this. 
It is not that such persons have not done you services — you acknow- 
ledge it ; it is not that they have said severe things of you — you 
submit to it as a necessary evil : but it is the cool manner in which 
the whole is done that annoys you — the speculating upon you, as 
if you were nobody — the regarding you, with a view to an experi- 
ment in corpora vili — the principle of dissection — the determination 
to spare no blemishes — to cut you down to your real standard ; — in 
short, the utter absence of the partiality of friendship, the blind 
enthusiasm of affection, or the delicacy of common decency, that 
whether they “hew you as a carcass fit for hounds, or carve you as 
a dish fit for the gods,” the operation on your feelings and your 
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sense of obligation la just the same , and, whether they are demons 
or angels in themselves, you wish them equally at the deiill 
To please universally, we must be pleased with ourselves and 
©there There should be a tinge of the coxcomb, an oil of self-com- 
placency, an anticipation of success— there should be no gloom, no 
moroaeness, no shyness — in short, there should be very httle of the 
Englishman, and a good deal of the Frenchman. But though, I 
believe, this is the receipt, we are none the nearer making uso of it 
It is impossible for those who are naturally disagreeable over to 
become otherwise This is some consolation, as it may save a world 
of useless pains and anxiety "Desire to please, and you will in- 
fallibly p/ease,” is a true maxim, but it does not follow that it is 
m the power of all to practise it A vain man, who thinks he is 
endeavouring to please, is only endeavouring to shine, and is still 
farther from the mark An irritable man, who puts a check upon 
himself, only grows dull, and loses spirit to be anything Good 
temper and a happy tum of mind (which are the indispensable 
requisites) can no more be commanded than good health or good 
looks, and though the plain and sickly need not distort their 
features, and may abstain from excess, this is all they can do The 
utmost a disagreeable person can do is to hope, by care and study, 
to become lees disagreeable than he u, and to pass unnoticed M 
society TVith this negative character he should bo contented, and 
may build his fame and happiness on other things. 


SENSIBILITY TO REAL EXCELLENCE 

[From tha Essay, On Taste ”] 

To bo dazzled bj admiratifti of the greatest excellence, and of 
the highest works of genius, is natural to the best capacities end 
the best natures , envy and dulness are most apt to detect mmote 
blemishes and unavoidable inequalities, as we see the spots in th* j, 
sun by having its rays blunted by mist or smoke It may bo asked, 
then, whether mere extravagance and enthusiasm are proofs d 
taste And I answer, no, whero they are without reason and 
knowledge Mere sensibility is not true taste, but sensibility to 
real excellence is To admire and be wrapt up in what ia trifling or 
absurd, 13 8 proof of nothing but ignorance or affectation on the 
contrary, ho who admires most what is most worthy of admiration 
(let hu raptures or his eagerness to express them be what they tony) 
shows himself neither extravagant nor unwise 

me highest taste is shown in habitual sensibility to the greatest 
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beauties ; the most general taste is shown in a perception of the 
greatest variety of excellence. Many people admire Milton, and as 
many admire Pope, while there are but few who have any relish for 
both. Almost all the disputes on this subject arise, not so much 
from false as from confined taste. We suppose that only one thing 
can have merit ; and that, if we allow it to anything else, we deprive 
the favourite object of our critical faith of the honours due to it. 
We are generally right in what we approve ourselves, for liking pro- 
ceeds from a certain conformity of objects to the taste ; as we are 
generally wrong in condemning what others admire, for our dislike 
mostly proceeds from a want of taste for what pleases them. Our 
being totally senseless to what excites extreme delight in those who 
have ns good a right to judge as we have, in all human probability, 
implies a defect of faculty in us rather than a limitation in the 
resources of nature or art. Those who are pleased with the fewest 
things, know the least ; as those who are pleased with everything, 
know nothing. . . . 


\WinUrslcv> ; Essays and Characters ■written there, 1850. This volume is 
a further collection, by his son, of miscellaneous essays, contributed 
by Hazlitt to various periodicals. The title is taken from the name 
of a village near Salisbury Plain, to a roadside inn near which he used 
frequently to resort See Memoir p. xxxi ; and Selections, p. 1S2 ] 

MY FIRST ACQUAINTANCE WITH POETS. 

[The original germ of this meroorablo essay, considered by some of Hazlitt’s 
critics the best ho ever wrote, first made its appearance in the “ Examiner ” 
in 1817, in the form of a short letter. This was reprinted in Political Essays, 
1819 A fow years later (1823) it appeared in its present extended form in 
“ Tho Liberal,” whore it occupied 24 pages.] 

My father was a Dissenting minister at Wem, in Shropshire; 
and in the year 1798 Mr. Colendge came to Shrewsbury, to 
succeed Mr. Rowe in the spiritual charge of a Unitarian con- 
gregation there. He did not come till late on the Saturday 
afternoon before he was to preach; and Mr. Rowe, who himself 
went down to tho coach, in a state of anxiety and expectation, 
to look for the arrival of his successor, could find no one at 
all answering the description but a round-faced man, in a short 
black coat (like a shooting-jacket) which hardly seemed to have 
been made for him, but who seemed to be talking at a great rate 
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to hcs fellow passengers Mr Rowe had scarce retamed to give 
an account of his disappointment when tho round faced man in 
black entered and dissipated all doubts on the subject by beginning 
to talk. He did not cease while he stayed nor has he since that 
I know of He held the good town of Shrewsbury in delightfnl 
suspense for three weeks that he remained there ' fluttering the 
praU'i Salopuint Ike an eagle in a dove-cote," and the 'Welsh 
mountains that skirt the horizon with their tempestuous confus on 
agree to hare heard no such mystic sounds since t! o days of 
High horn I loci s harp or soft Llewellyn ■ lay " 

As we passed along between Wcm and Shrewsbury, and I eyed 
their blue tops Been through the wintry branches or the red 
rustling leaves of the sturdy oak trees by the roadside a sound 
was in my ears as of a Syrens song, I was stunned startled with 
it as from deep Bleep but I bad no notion then that I should ever 
be able to express my admiration to othera in motley imagery or 
quamt allusion till the light of his genius shone into my soul like 
tl e sun s rays glittering in tho puddles of the road. I was at that 
time dumb inarticulate helpless like a worm by the waysido, 
crushed bleeding, lifeless but now, bursting the deadly bands tl at 
“ bound them, 

* With Etyx nine time* round them " 

my ideas float on winged words and as they expand their plumes 
catch the golden light of other years My soul has indeed remained 
m its original bondage dark obscure, with longings infinite and 
unsatisfied my heart shut up m the prison bouse of this rude clay 
has never found nor will it ever find a heart to speak to but that 
my understanding also did not remain dumb and brutish, or at 
length found a language to express itself, I owe to Coleridge. But 
this is not to my purpose 

Sly father lived ten miles from Shrewsbury, and was in the habit 
ol exchanging visits with Mr Rowe, and with Mr Jenkins of 
Whitchurch mne miles farther on according to the custom of 
Dissenting ministers in each others neighbourhood. A lme of 
communication is thus established by which the flame of civil and 
religions liberty is kept alive and nourishes its smouldering fire un- 
quenchable like tho fires in the* Agamemnon" of /Escbyliw placed 
at different stations that waited for ten long years to announce 
with their blazing pyramids the destruction of Troy Colendg© 
had agreed to chme over and see my father, according to tho 
courtesy of the country, as Mr Rowes probable successor, but in 
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tho meantime, I had gone to hear him preach the Sunday after his 
arrival. A poet and a philosopher getting up into a Unitarian 
pulpit to preach the gospel was a romance in these degenerate 
days, a sort of rerival of the primitive spirit of Christianity, which 
was not to he resisted. 

It was in January of 1798 that I rose one morning before day- 
light, to walk ten miles ih the mud, to hear this celebrated person 
preach. Never, the longest day I have to live, shall I have such 
another walk as this cold, raw, comfortless one, in the winter of the 
year 1798. 11 y a des impressions que ni le terns ni les circonstances 
peuvent effacer. Dasse-je vivre des sieclcs entiers, le dmtx terns de ma 
jeunesse ne pent reiiatCre pour moi, ni s'effacer jamais dans ma 
memoire. When I got there, the organ was playing the 100th 
Psalm, and when it was done, Mr. Coleridge rose and gave out his 
test : “ And he went up into the mountain to pray, himself, alose.” 
As he gave out this text, his voice “ rose like a steam of rich distilled 
perfumes ; ” and when he came to the two last words, which he pro- 
nounced loud, deep, and distinct, it seemed to me, who was then 
young, as if the sounds had echoed from the bottom of the human 
heart, and as if that prayer might have floated in solemn silence 
through the universe. The idea of St. John came into my mind, “ of 
one crying in the wilderness, who had his loins girt about, and whoso 
food was locusts and wild honey.” The preacher then launched 
into his subject, like an eagle dallying with the wind. The sermon 
was upon peace and war ; upon Church and State — not their alliance, 
but their separation — on the spirit of tho world and the spirit of 
Christianity, not as the same, but as opposed to one another. He 
talked of those who had “inscribed the cross of Christ on banners 
dripping with human gore.” He made a poetical and pastoral 
excursion — and to show the fatal effects of war, drew a striking con- 
trast between tho simple sheplierd-boy, driving his team afield, 01 
sitting under the hawthorn, piping to his flock, “ as though ho 
should never be old," and the same poor country- lad, crimped, kid- 
napped, brought into town, made drunk at an ale-house, turned 
into a wretched drummer-boy r , with Ins hair sticking on end with 
powder and pomatum, a long cue at his back, and tricked out in the 
loathsome finery of the profession of blood : 

“Suck were tho notes our oncc-loved poet sung." 

And for myself, I could not have been more delighted if I had heard 
tho music of the spheres. Poetry and Philosophy had met together. 
Truth and Genius had ombraced, under tho eyo and with the sanc- 
tion of Beligion. This was even beyond my hopes. I returned 
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home well satisfied The sun that was still labouring pale and wan 
through tl e sky obscured by th ck mists seemed an emblem of the 
good cause and the cold dank drope of dow that hung half melted 
on the beard of the thistle had eometl ng gen al and refreshing m 
them for the c was a s; nt of hopo and youth in all nat ro tl at 
turned everyth ng into good The face of nature had not then the 
brand of Jtra Divnruu on t 

L ka to that tango no Slower tiucrib d with woo " 

On the Tuesday following the half nspired speaker came. I was 
called down nto the room where he was and went half hoping half 
afra d. He rece ved me very graciously and I listened for a long 
t me w thout uttering a word I did not suffer m his opinion by 
my s lence For those trio hours ” he afterwards was pleasod to 
say ho was conversing w th William Hazlitts forehead 1 " His 
appearance was d ff rent from what I had ant c pa ted from see n„ 
1 m before At a distance and m the d m 1 ght of the chapel 
there was to me a strange w tdness mbs aspect a dusky obscurity 
and I tho ht h m pitted with the small pox Bi« complexion Was 
at that time clear and even bright — 

A« are the children of yon axn o sheen." 

His forel ead waa broad and h gh hght as if built of ivory with 
large project ng eyebrows and bis eyes rolling beneath them like a 
sea w tl darkened lustre “A certain tender bloom bis face oer- 
eprood a purple t nge as we see it in the pale tho g.htful com 
plexions of the Span sh portra U painters Munllo and Valssquez 
If s month was gross voluptuous open eloquent his chin good 
humoured and round but his noso the rudder of tho face the index 
of the will was small feeble nothing — like what he him done It 
m ght seem that the genius of his face ns from a height surveyed 
and projected h m (with sufficient capacity and huge asptrat on) 
nto the world unknown of thought and imagination with nothing 
to support or gi de his veering purpose as if Columbus had launched 
his adventurous course for the New "World in a scallop without 
oars or compass So at least I comment on it after the event 
Oolendge m his person was rather above tbe common sire inclmtn D 
to the corpulent or like Lord Hamlet somewhat fat and pursy ” 
Ha ha r (now alas 1 grey) was then black and glossy as the raven s 
and fell in smooth masses over his forehead This long pendulous 
hair is pecul ar to enthusiasts to those whoso minds tend heaven 
ward and is tradit onally nseparable (though of a different colour) 
from the pictures of Christ It ought to belong as a character to 
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all who preach Christ crucified, and Coleridge was at that time one 
of those ! 

It was curious to observe the contrast between him and my father, 
who was a veteran in the cause, and then declining into the vale of 
years. He had been a poor Irish lad, carefully brought up by his 
parents, and sent to the University of Glasgow (where he studied 
under Adam Smith) to prepare him for his future destination. It 
was his mother’s proudest wish to see her son a Dissenting minister. 
So, if we look back to past generations (as far as eye can reach), we 
see the same hopes, fears, wishes, followed by the same disappoint- 
ments, throbbing in the human heart ; and so we may see them (if 
we look forward) rising up for ever, and disappearing, like vapourish 
bubbles, in the human breast ! After being tossed about from con- 
gregation to congregation in the heats of the Unitarian controversy 
and squabbles about the American war, he had been relegated to an 
obscure village, where he was to spend the last thirty years of his 
life, far from the only converse that he loved, the talk about disputed 
tests of Scripture, and the cause of civil and religious liberty. Here 
he passed his days, repining, but resigned, in the study of the Bible 
and the perusal of the Commentators — huge folios, not easily got 
through, one of which would outlast a winter ! Why did he pore on 
these from mom to night (with the exception of a walk in the fields 
or a turn in the garden to gather broccoli-plants or kidney beans of 
his own rearing, with no small degree of pride and pleasure) ? Here 
were “no figures nor no fantasies” — neither poetry nor philosophy 
— nothing to dazzle, nothing to excite modem curiosity ; but to his 
lack-lustre eyes there appeared within the pages of the ponderous, 
unwieldy, neglected tomes the sacred name of JEHOVAH in Hebrew 
capitals : pressed down by the weight of the style, worn to the last 
fading thinness of the understanding, there were glimpses, glimmer- 
ing notions of the patriarchal wanderings, with palm-trees hovering 
in the horizon, and processions of camels at the distance of three 
thousand years; there was Moses with the Burning Bush, the 
number of the Twelve Tribes, types shadows, glosses on the law and 
the prophets ; there were discussions (dull enough) on the age of 
Methuselah (a mighty speculation !) there were outlines, rude guesses 
at the shape of Noah’s Aik and of the riches of Solomon’s Temple ; 
questions as to the date of the creation, predictions of the end of all 
things ; the great lapses of time, the strange mutations of the globe, 
were unfolded with the voluminous leaf, as it turned over; and 
and though he soul might slumber with an hieroglyphic veil of 
inscrutable mysteries drawn over it, yet it was in a slumber ill ex- 
changed for all the sharpened realities of sense, wit, fancy, or reason. 
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My father’s life was comparatively a dream , but it was a dream of 
infinity and eternity, of death, the resurrection, and a judgment 
to coma! 

No two individuals were ever more unlike than were tho host and 
lus guest A poet was to my father a sort of nondescript, yet 
whatever added grace to the Unitarian cause was to him welcome 
He could hardly have been more surprised or pleased if our visitor 
had worn wings Indeed, his thoughts had wings , and as the silken 
sounds rustled round our little wainscoted parlour, my father threw 
back his spectacles over his forehead, his white hairs mmng with its 
sanguine hue, and a smile of delight beamed across his rugged, 
cordial face, to t hin k that Truth had found a new ally m Fancy 1 * 
Besides, Coleridge seemed to take considerable notice of me, and 
that of itself was enough. He talked very familiarly, but agreeably, 
and glanced over a variety of subjects At dinner time he grew 
more animated, and dilated in a very edifying manner on Mary 
Wolstonecraft and Mackintosh Tho last, he said, he considered 
(on my father’s speaking of his “ Vtndicta GaUiect ” as a capital per- 
formance) as a clever, scholastic man — a master of the topics — or 
as the ready warehouseman of letters, who knew exactly where to 
lay his hand on what he wanted, though the goods were not his 
own He thought him no match for Burke, either m style or matter 
Burke was a metaphysician, Mackintosh a mere logician Burke 
was an orator (almost a poet) who reasoned in figures, because he 
had an eye for nature Mackintosh, on the other hand, was a rhe- 
toncian, who had only an eye to commonplaces On this I ventured 
say that I had always entertained a great opinion of Burke, and 
t t (as far as I could find) the speaking of him with contempt 
mi„ht be made the test of a vulgar, democmtical mind. This was 
the first observation I ever made to Colendgo, and he said it was 
a very jnst and sinking one I remember tbe leg of "Welsh mutton 
an tho tunups on the table that day had the finest Savour imagin- 
able Colendgo added that Mackintosh and Tom "Wedgwood (of 
w om, however, he spoke highly) had expressed a very indifferent 
opinion of his fnend Mr Wordsworth, on which he remarked to 
them, “ He stndcs on so far before you, that he dwindles in tho 
distance ! Godwin had once boasted to him of having earned on 
an argument with Mackintosh for three hours with dubious success , 


, ,,tk,r,M 0110 of those who mistook his talent, after all. Ho used 
soreverj much dissatisfied that I preferred his “ Letter* ” to his • Sermons.- 
roe last were forced and dry , the first came natorally from him. For case, 

* play* on words, and a im«M — V..1. 

m them equalled. 
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Coleridge told him, “If there had been a man of genius in the room 
he would have settled tho question in five minutes.” Ho asked mo 
if I had over seen Mary Wolstonecraft, and I said I had once for 
a few moments, and that she seemed to mo to turn off Godwin’s 
objections to something sho advanced with quite a playful, easy air. 
He replied, that “this was only one instance of tho ascendency which 
people of imagination exercised over those of more intellect.” Ho 
did not rate Godwin very high (this was caprice or prejudice, real or 
affected), but he had a great idea of Mrs. Wolstonecraft’s powers of 
conversation ; none at all of her talent for book-making. We talked 
a little about Holcroft. He had been asked if he was not much 
struck icith him, and he said, ho thought himself in more danger of 
being struck by him. I complained that he would not let mo got on 
at all, for he required a definition of every the commonest word, 
exclaiming, “What do you mean by a sensation, sir ? What do you 
mean by an idea f ” This, Coleridge said, was barricadoing tho 
road to truth ; it was setting up a turnpike-gate at every step wo 
took. I forget a great number of things, many more than I ro 
member ; but the day passed off pleasantly, and tho next mominj 
Mr. Coleridge was to return to Shrewsbury. When I camo down t-1 
breakfast, I found that he had just received a letter from his friend, 
T. Wedgwood, making him an offer of £150 a year if ho chose to 
waive his present pursuit, and dovote himself entirely to the study 
of poetry and pliilosophy. Coleridge seemed to make up his mind 
to close with tills proposal in the act of tying on one of his shoes. 
It threw an additional damp on his departure. It took tho way- 
ward enthusiast quite from us to cast him into Dova’s winding vales, 
or by the shores of old romance. Instead of living at ton miles’ 
distance, of being tho pastor of a Dissenting congregation at Shrews- 
bury, he was henceforth to inhabit the Hill of Parnassus, to bo a 
Shepherd on the Delectablo Mountains. Alas! I knew not tho 
way thither, and folt very little gratitude for Mr. Wedgwood's 
bounty. I was pleasantly relieved from this dilemma; for Mr. 
Coleridge, asking for a pen and ink, and going to a table to write 
something on a bit of card, advanced towards mo with undulating 
step, and giving me tho precious document, said that that was his 
address, Mr. Coleridge, Nethcr-Stmeey, Somersetshire ; and that I10 
should bo glad to see mo there in a few weeks’ time, and, if I chose, 
would como half-way to meet me. I was not less surprised than 
tho sheplierd-boy (this simile is to bo found in “ Cassandra”) when 
he secs a thunderbolt fall close at his feet. I stammered out my 
acknowledgments and acceptance of this offer (I thought Mr. 
Wedgwood’s annuity a trifle to it) as well as I could; and this 

02 
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mighty bus ness being settled tho poct-prcacl cr took leave and 1 
accompan ed h m six miles on the road It was a f ne morning in 
the middle of winter and he talked tho whole way Tho Scholar in 
Chancer is described as going 

— ‘'ound n on his way * 

Bo Calend e went on lu In digress ng in d latmg in passing 
from subject to si l ject 1 o apjtared to mo to float in a r to si do on 
ico Ho told me in confi lence (going along) that ho should liare 
preached two sermons before he accepted tl o s tnat on at Shrewsb uy 
one on Infant Baptism tl e other on the Lord s Supper showing that 
heeonldnotadm niatere ther wh chwoul 1 have effectually luqnaliiicd 
him for tho object nte» I oliservod tliat he cont nunlly crossed 
mo on the way by si ift ng from one s de of the footpath to tho 
other This stn ck me as an cxl 1 movement but I d d not at that 
t mo connect it with any matab 1 ty of purposo or involuntary 
change of pnnciple as 1 have done since He scorned unable to 
keep on in a straight 1 no He spoke si ghtm^ly of Unmo (wl oso 
Essay on M raclen" he sad was stolen from an objection started 
in one of South s sermons— Cr<dat Ju.lceut Appella / ") I was not 
very much pleased at this account of Hume for I had just been 
reading with infinite rehab t! at completest of all metaphysical 
ehokepean his “Tn atiso on Hnman Nature " to which tho Essays * 
n point of echolaat c subtil ty and closo reasoning are mero elegant 
tnfl ng 1 ht summer read ng Colendge even denied the excel- 
lence of Humes general style wh cb I think betrayod a want of 
taste or candour He however made roe amends by tl e manner 
m whch h 0 sp< ke of Berkeley He dwelt partcilorly on 1 is 
Essay on Vis on as a masterp ece of annlyt cal reasoning So it 
n oubtcdly is. He was exceedingly an"ry with Dr Johnson 
n 8 the atone with his foot m alius on to this author* 
Theory of Matter and Sp nt ° and saying Tl us I confute him nr " 
Colcnd^o drew a parallel (I don t know 1 ow he brought about 11 e 
connect on) between Bishop Berkeley and Tom Paine He said tho 
one was an instance of a subtle the other of an acute mind th-ui 
which no two things could bo more distinct The ono was a shop- 
boy a quality tho other the charactenst c of a philosopher Ho 
consdered Bishop Butler as a truo philosopher a profound anl 
consoent ous thinker a genuine reader of nature and 1 is owi mind 
He ad not speak of hia Analogy " but of his Sermons at the Bolls 
Chapel of wh eh I had never heard, Colendge somehow always 
contnved to prefer the unbioun to the known In this instance he 
was ngnt The An al o «y " is a tissue of sophistry of wiredrawn 
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theological special-pleading; the “Sermons” (with the preface to 
them) are in a fine vein of deep, matured reflection, a candid appeal 
to our observation of human nature, without pedantry and without 
bias. I told Coleridge I had written a few remarks, and was some- 
times foohsh enough to believe that I had made a discovery on the 
same subject (the Natural Disinterestedness of the Human Mind ) — 
and I tried to explain my view of it to Colendge, who listened with 
groat willingness, but I did not succeed in making myself under- 
stood. I sat down to the task shortly afterwards for the twentieth 
time, got new pens and paper, determined to make clear work of it, 
wrote a few meagre sentences in the skeleton style of a mathema- 
tical demonstration, stopped half-way down the second page ; and 
after trying in vain to pump up any words, images, notions, appre- 
hensions, facts, or observations, from that gulf of abstraction in 
which I had plunged myself for four or five years preceding, gave 
up the attempt as labour in vain, and shed tears of helpless 
despondency on the blank, unfinished paper. 1 can write fast 
enough now. Am I better than I was then P Oh no ! One truth 
discovered, one pang of regret at not being able to express it, is 
better than all the fluency and flippancy in the world. Would that 
I could go back to what I then was ! Why can we not revive past 
times as we can revisit old places ? If I had the quaint Muso of 
Sir Philip Sidney to assist me, I would write a “ Sonnet to the Road 
between Worn and Shrewsbury,” and immortalise evory step of it by 
some fond enigmatical conceit. I would swear that the very mile- 
stones had ears, and that Harmer Hill stooped with all its pines to 
listen to a poet, ns he passed ! I remember but one other topic of 
discourse in this walk. He mentioned Paley, praised the natural- 
ness and clearness of his style, but condemned his sentiments, 
thought him a mero time-serving casuist, and said that “ the fact of 
his work on Moral and Political Philosophy being mado a text-book 
in our Universities was a disgraco to the national character. We 
parted at tlio six-mile stone; and I returned homeward, pensive, 
but much pleased. I had mot with unexpected notice from a 
person whom I believed to have been prejudiced against me. 
“ Kind and affable to mo had been his condescension, and should bo 
honoured ever with suitable regard.” Ho was the first poet I had 
known, mid ho certainly answered to that inspired name. I had 
heard a great deal of his powers of conversation, and was not dis- 
appointed. In fact, I never met with anything at all liko them, 
either beforo or since. I could easily credit the accounts which 
were circulated of his holding forth to a large party of ladies and 
gentlemen, an evening or two before, on the Berkeleian Theory, 
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when he made the wholo material universe look like a transparence 
of fine words , and another story (which I behevo he has somewhere 
told himse'f) of his being asked to a party at Birmingham, of his 
smoking tobacco and going to sleep after dinner on a sofa, where 
the company found him, to their no small surprise, which was in- 
creased to wonder when he started up of a sudden, and rubbing his 
eyes, looked about him, and launched into a three hours' description 
of the third heaven, of which he had had a dream, very different 
from Mr Southeys" Vision of Judgment," and also from that other 
"Vision of Judgment,” which Mr Murray, the Secretary of the 
Bridge Street Junta, took into his especial keeping 
Qu my way back I had a sound m my ears — it was the voice of 
Fancy, I had a light before me — it was the face of Poetry The 
one still lingers there, the other has not quitted my side t Coleridge, 
in truth, met me half-way on the ground of philosophy, or I should 
not have been won over to his imaginative creed. I had an uneasy, 
pleasurable sensation all the time, till I was to visit him During 
those months the dull breath of winter gave mo a welcoming , the 
vernal air was balm and inspiration to me. The golden sunsets, 
the silver star of evening, lighted me on my way to new hopes and 
prospects. I wj to ruif Coleridge tn the rpnng This circumstance 
w»s never absent from my thoughts, and mingled with all my feel- 
ings. I wrote to him at the time proposed, and received an answer 
postponing my intended visit for a week or two, but very cordially 
urging me to complete my promise then. This delay did not damp, 
but rather increased my ardour In the meantime I went to 
Llangollen Vale, by way of initiating myself in the mysteries of 
natural scenery , and I must say I was enchanted with it. I bad 
been reading Coleridge a description of England in his fine “ Ode on 
the Departing Tear," and I applied it, ton amort, to the objects 
before me. That valley was to me (in a manner) the cradle of a 
new existence in the river that winds through it, my spirit was 
baptized in the waters of Helioon 1 
I returned home, and soon after set out on my journey with 
unworn heart and un tired feet My way lay through 'Worcester 
and Gloucester, and by Upton, where I thought of Tom Jones and 
the adventure of the muff. I remember getting completely wet 
through one day, and stopping at an inn (I think it was at Tewkos- 
buT 7)* w hera I sat np all night to read “ Paul and Virginia.* Sweet 
were the showers m early youth that drenched my body, and sweet 
the drops of pity that fell upon the books I read I I recollect a 
remark of Colendges upon this very book, that nothing could show 
ths gross indelicacy of French manners and the entire corruption of 
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their imagination more strongly than the behaviour of the heroino 
m the last fatal scene, who turns away from a person on board the 
sinking vessel, that offers to save her life, because he has thrown 
bfl'his clothes to assist him in swimming. Was this a time to think 
of such a circumstance? I once hinted to Wordsworth, as we were 
sailing in his boat on Grasmere lake, that I thought he had bor- 
rowed the idea of Ins “Poems on the Naming of Places” from tho 
local inscriptions of the same kind in “Paul and Virginia.” He 
did not own the obligation, and stated some distinction without 
a difference in defence of his claim to originality. Any, the slightest 
variation would be sufficient for this purpose in his mind; for what- 
ever he added or altered would inevitably be worth all that any 
one else had done, and contain the marrow of tho sentiment. It was 
still two days before the time fixed for my arrival, for I had taken 
care to set out early enough. I stopped these two days at Bridge- 
water; and when I was tired of sauntering on the banks of its 
muddy river, returned to the inn and read “Camilla.” So have 
I loitered my life away, reading books, looking at pictures, going 
to plays, hearing, thinking, writing on what pleased me best. I 
have wanted only ono tlung to make mo happy ; but wanting that, 
have wanted everything ! 

I arrived, and was well received. Tlio country about Nether 
Stowey is beautiful, green and hilly, and near the sea-shore. I saw 
it but the other day, after an inverval of twenty years, from a hill 
near Taunton. How was the map of my life spread out before mo, 
as the map of the country lay at my feet! In the afternoon 
Coleridge took me over to All-Foxden, a romantic old family 
mansion of tho St. Aubins’, where "Wordsworth lived. It was then 
in the possession of a friend of the poet’s, who gave him the free 
use of it. Somehow, that period (the time just after the French 
Revolution) was not a time when nothing was given for nothing. 
Tho mind opened and a softness might be perceived coming over 
the heart of individuals, beneath “ the scales that fence ” our self- 
interest. Wordsworth himself was from home, but his sister kept 
house, and set before us a frugal repast; and we had free access 
to her brother’s poems, the “Lyrical Ballads,” which were still in 
manuscript, or in the form of “Sybilline Leaves.” I dipped into 
a few of these with great satisfaction, and with the faith of a 
norice. I slept that night in an old room with blue hangings, and 
covered with the round-faced family portraits of the age of George 
I. and II., and from tho wooded declivity of the adjoining park 
that overlooked my window at the dawn of day, could 
" hoar tbo loud stag speak.” 
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Tn the outset of life (and part culnrly at this time X felt it so) o tr 
imaginat on has a body to it We are in a state between sleeping 
and waking and have indistinct b it glorious glimpses of strange 
shapes and there is al rays something to come better than what we 
see As n our dreams the fulness of the blood gives warmth find 
reality to the coinage of the brain so in youth our ideas are clothed 
and fed and pampered with our good sp nts we breathe thick with 
thoughtless happ ness the weight of futuro years presses on the 
strong j Uses of the heart and we repose with undisturbed faith m 
truth and good As we advance we exhaust our fund of enjoyment 
and of hope We are no longer wrapped in lamb s-troo! lulled in 
Elys urn As we taste the pleasures o! life their spirit evaporates 
‘he sense palls and nothing is left but the phantoms the lifeless 
shadows of what hat been / 

That mom ng as soon as breakfast was over we strolled out into 
the park and seating ourselves on the trunk of an old ash-tree that 
stret hed along the ground Colendge read aloud with a sonorous 
and mus cal vo ce the ballad of Betty Foy " I was not ent colly 
or scept cally mcl ued I saw touches of truth and nature, and took 
the rest for granted. But in the Thorn ” tho Mad Mother " and 
the Complaint of a Poor Indian \\oman ” I felt that deeper power 
and pathos which have been since acknowledged 

la sp te of pride 10 erring reason s sp te ” 
as tho charactcnst cs of this author and the sense of a new style 
and a new sp nt n poetry came over me It had to me somethin^, 
of the effect that arises from the turning up of the fresh soil or of 
the first wel ome breath of Spring 

While yet tho trembling year is unconfirmed. 

Colendge and myself walked back to Stowey that evemn„ and his 
vo ce sounded high 

Ot Providence foreknowledge, wi 1 and fate 
Fix d fate free will, foreknow edge absot te 

as we passed throu D h echoing grove by fairy stream or waterfatl 
gleaming in the summer moonlight 1 He lamented that Words- 
worth was not prone enough to believe in the tradit onal superet 
t ons of tl e place and that there was a something corporeal a 
maller~af /aet-nees a clinging to the palpable or often to the petty 
in his poetry in consequence H a genius was not a spirit that 
descended to bun through the air it eprung out of the ground 
like a flower or unfolded itself from a green spray on which the 
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goldfinch sang. Ho said, however (if I remember right), that 
this objection must be confined to liis descriptive pieces, that his 
philosophic poetry had a grand and comprehensive spirit in it, so 
that his soul seemed to inhabit the universe like a palace, and to 
discover truth by intuition, rather than by deduction. The next 
day "Wordsworth arrived from Bristol at Coleridge’s cottage. I 
think I see him now. He answered in some degree to his friend’s 
description of him, but was more gaunt and Don Quixote-like. He 
was quaintly dressed (according to the costume of that unconstrained 
period) in a brown fustian jacket and striped pantaloons. There 
was something of a roll, a lounge, in his gait, not unlike his own 
“ Peter Bell.” There was a severe, worn pressure of thought about 
his temples, a fire in his eye (as if he saw something in objects more 
than the outward appearance), an intense, high, narrow forehead, a 
Roman nose, cheeks furrowed by strong purpose and feeling, and a 
convulsive inclination to laughter about the mouth, a good deal at 
variance with the solemn, stately expression of the rest of his face. 
Chantrey’s bust wants the marking traits ; but he was teased into 
making it regular and heavy: Haydon’s head of him, introduced 
into the “Entrance of Christ into Jerusalem,” is the most like his 
drooping weight of thought and expression. He sat down and 
talked very .naturally and freely, with a mixture of dear, gushing 
accents in his voice, a deep guttural intonation, and a strong 
tincture of the northern burr, hke the crust on wine He instantly 
began to make havoc of the half of a Cheshire cheese on the table, 
and said, triumphantly, that “ his marriage with experience had not 
been so productive as Mr. Southey’s in teaching him a knowledge of 
the good things of this life.” He had been to see the “ Castle Spectre,” 
by Monk Lewis, while at Bristol, and described it very well. Ho 
said “it fitted the taste of the audience like a glove.” This ad 
caplanium. merit was, however, by no means a recommendation of 
it, according to the severe principles of the new school, which reject 
rather than court popular effect. Wordsworth, looking out of tlio 
low, latticed window, said, “ How beautifully tho sun sets on that 
yellow bank ! ” I thought within myself, “ "With what eyes theso 
poets see nature ! ” and ever after, when I saw tho sunset stream 
upon the objects facing it, conceived I had made a discovery, or 
thanked Jlr. Wordsworth for having made one for me ! "We went 
over to All-Eoxden again the day following, and "Wordsworth read 
us the story of “ Peter Bell ” in the open air ; and tho comment 
upon it bv liis face and voice was very different from that of some 
later critics ! "Whatever might bo thought of the poem, “ his face 
was as a book where men might read strange matters,” and he an- 
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teed by him and Wordsworth to boo how far the public taste would 
endure poetry written n a more natural and simple style than had 
hitherto been attempted totally discarding tl o art Sets of poet cal 
diet on and making use only of such words ss had probably been 
common n the most ordinary language since the days of Henry II 
Some comparison was introduced between Shakspeare and Wilton 
Ho said be hardly knew wh ch to prefer Shakspeare appeared to 
h m a mere stnplmg in the art he was as tall and as strong with 
nil utely more act v ty than Milton but be never appeared to have 
come to man a estate or if be bad bo would not have been a man 
but a monster " lie spoke with contempt of Gray and with intoler- 
ance of Pope He did not 1 ke the vers ficat on of the latter He 
observed that the ears of these couplet- writers m ght be charged 
with having short memories that could not retain the harmony of 
whole passages " He thought 1 ttle of Junius as a writer he had 
a dislike of Dr Johnson and a much higher opinion of Burke as an 
orator and pol t ciau than of Fox or Pitt He however thought 
him very inferior in richness of style and imagery to some of our 
elder prose- writer* part cularly Jeremy Taylor He Used Richard 
son but not F elding nor could I get him to enter into the ments 
of Ca eb Vt 1 ams " In short he wos profound and discriminat- 
ing witl respect to those authors whom he liked and where be gave 
bis judgment fair-play capnc ous perverse and prejudiced in his 
ant path ea and d stistes We lo t red on the ribbed sea-sands " m 
such talk as this a whole rnornm^ and I recollect met with a curious 
seaweed of wh ch John Chester told us the country name 1 A fisher- 
man give Colend^e an account of a boy that had been drowned the 
d. y before and that they had tried to save him at the risk of the r 
own lives He said “ he did not know how t was that they ven- 
tured but sir we have a natura towards one another " This ex 
prcssio Colendge remarked to me was a fine lllustrat on of that 
theory of disinterestedness which I ( n common with Butler) had 
adopted I broached to him an argument of mine to prove that 
Itktntu was not mere assoaat on of ideas I said that the mark m 
the sand put one in mind of a mans foot not because it was part of 


C p n 1 former impression of a mans foot (for t was quite now) but be- 
tliat jo* 0 was 1 ke the shape of a man s foot He assented to tbo 
Colcnd^*® of this dist net on (which I have explained at length elfio- 
puzdedhow the benefit of the cunous) and John Chester listened 
eat down at tat nterest n the subject but because he was astonished 
tValter Scott s or able to suggest anyth ng to Color dge that he did 
game table with the i- p, e returned on the third morning and Oolend„a 
our right a smsH tow 1 cottage-smoke curling up the valleys where, a 
remember eyeing t wist 
woody scene around it lo- 
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few evenings before, we had seen the lights gleaming through the 
dark. 

In a day or two after we arrived at Stowey we set out, I on my 
return home, and he for Germany. It was a Sunday morning, and 
I10 was to preach that day for Dr. Toulmin of Taunton. I asked 
him if he had prepared anything for the occasion. He said he had 
not even thought of the text, hut should as soon as we parted. I 
did not go to hear him — this was a fault — but we met in the even- 
ing at Bridgewater. The next day we had a long day’s walk to 
Bristol, and sat down, I recollect, by a well-side on the road, to cool 
ourselves and satisfy our thirst, when Coleridge repeated to me 
some descriptive lines of his tragedy of “ Bemorse,” which I must 
say became his mouth and that occasion better than they, some 
years after, did Mr. Elliston’s and the Drury Lane boards — 

“ Oh memory ! shield me from the world’s poor strife. 

And givo those scenes thino everlasting life.” 

I saw no more of him for a year or two, dunng which period 
he had been wandering in the Hartz Forest, in Germany; and his 
return was cometary, meteorous, unlike his setting out. It was 
not till some time after that I knew his friends Lamb and Southey. 
The last always appears to me (as I first saw him) with a common- 
place-book under his arm, and the first with a bon-mot in his 
mouth. It was at Godwin’s that I met him with Holcroft and 
Coleridge, where they were disputing fiercely which was the best — 
Man a? he teas, or man as he is to be. “ Give mo,” says Lamb, “ man 
as I10 is not to be.” This saying was the beginning of a friendship 
between us, which I believe still continues. Enough of this for the 
present. 

11 But there is matter for another rbymo. 

And I to this may add a second talc.” 
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"Como I1U0 shadows — so depart.” 

L An 11 it was, I think, who suggested this subject, as woll as the 
defence of Guy Faux, which I urged him to execute. As, however, 
ho would undertake neither, I suppose I must do both, a task for 
which he would havo been much fitter, no less from tho temerity 
than tho felicity of his pen : 

"Never so sore our rapture to create 
As when it touch'd tho brink of all we hato.” 
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Compared with him I shall I fear mako bat a commonplace p eeo 
of b lsmess of it but I should bo loth the idea was entirelj lost 
and, besides I may avail myself of some hints of his in tho progress 
of it I am sometimes I suspect a better reporter of the ideas of 
other people than expounder of my own. I pursue the one too far 
into paradox or myst asm the others I am not bound to follow 
further than I like or than seems fa r and reasonable 
On the question being started Ayrton said I suppose the two 
first persons you would choose to see would be the two greatest 
names m English literature Sir Isaac Newton and Mr Locke?" 
In this Ayrton as usual reckoned without his host. Every one 
burst out a laughing at the expression of Lambs face in which 
impatience was restrained by courtesy Yes the greatest names " 
he stammered out 1 astily but they were not persons — not per- 
sons” — Not persons?" said Ayrton lookup wise and foolish at 
tho same t me af ra <1 his triumph might be premature That is," 

rejo tied Lamb not characters you know By Mr Locke and S r 
Isaac Newton you mean the Essay on tho Human Understanding 
and the Pnncip a which we hare to this day Beyond their con- 
tents there is nothing personally interesting in the men. But 
what we want to see any one bodily for is when there is something 
peculiar striking in the individuals more than we can learn from 
their writings and yet are curious to know I dare say Locke and 
Newton were very lie Knellers portraits of them. But who could 
paint Shakspeare 0 ” — Ay " retorted Ayrton there it is then I 
suppose you would prefer seeing him and SWton instead ?"— No " 
said Lamb neither I have seen so much of Shakspeate on tl o 
stage and on bookstalls in frontispieces and on mantelpieces that 
I am quite tired of the everlasting repetition and as to Miltons 
face the impress ons that have come down to us of it I do not like) 
it is too starched and puritanical and I should be afraid of losmg 
some of the manna of his poetry m the leaven of his countenance 
and the precisian s band and gown." — 1 shall guess no more," said 
Ayrton IVho is it then you would like to see ' in boa habit as he 
lived if yon had your choice of the whole range of English litera- 
ture? " I*mb then named S r Thomas Browne and Bulks GrcvOIe 
the fnend of Sir Philip Sidney as the two worth es whom he should 
feel tho greatest pleasure to encounter on the floor of his apartment 
in their nightgown and slippers and to exchange friendly greeting 
with them. At this Ayrton laughed outright and conce ved Lamb 
was jesting with him but as no one followed his example he 
thought there Wight be something m it and waited for an expla- 
nat on m a state of whimsical suspense. Lamb then (as well as I 
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can remember a conversation that passed twenty years ago — how 
time slips ! ) went on as follows : — “ The reason why I pitch upon 
these two authors is, that their writings are riddles, and they them- 
selves the most mysterious of personages. They resemble the sooth- 
sayers of old, who dealt in dark hints and doubtful oracles ; and I 
should like to ask them the meaning of what no mortal but them- 
selves, I should suppose, can fathom. There is Dr. Johnson : I have 
no curiosity, no strange uncertainty about him ; he and Boswell 
together have pretty well let me into the secret of what passed 
tluougli his mmd. He and other writers like him are sufficiently 
explicit : my friends whose repose I should be tempted to disturb 
(were it in my power) are implicit, inextricable, inscrutable. 

“ "When I look at that obscure but gorgeous prose composition, 
the ‘ "Urn-burial,’ I seem to myself to look into a deep abyss, at the 
bottom of which are hid pearls and rich treasure ; or it is like a 
stately labyrinth of doubt and withering speculation, and I would 
invoke the spirit of the author to lead me through it. Besides, who 
would not be curious to see the lineaments of a man who, having 
himself been twice married, wished that mankind were propagated 
like trees 1 As to Fulke Greville, he is hke nothing but one of hia 
own ‘ Prologues spoken by the ghost of an old king of Ormus,’ a 
truly formidable and inviting personage : his style is apocalyptical, 
cabalistical, a knot worthy of such an apparition to untie ; and for 
the unravelling a passage or two, I would stand the brunt of an 
encounter with so portentous a commentator ! ” — “ I am afraid, in 
that case,” said Ayrton, “ that if the mystery were once cleared up, 
the merit might be lost ; ” and turning to me, whispered a friendly 
apprehension, that while Lamb continued to admire these old crabbed 
authors, he would never become a popular writer. Dr. Donne was 
mentioned as a writer of the same period, with a very interesting 
countenance, whose history was singular, and whose meaning was 
often quite as uncomeatable, without a personal citation from the 
dead, as that of any of his contemporaries. . . . 

Some one then inquired of Lamb if we could not see from the 
window the Temple walk in which Chaucer used to take his exercise; 
and on his name being put to the vote, I was pleased to find that 
there was a general sensation in his favour in all but Ayrton, 
who said something about the ruggedness of the metre, and even 
objected to the quaintness of the orthography. I was vexed at 
this superficial gloss, pertinaciously reducing everything to its own 
trite level, and asked “ if ho did not think it would be worth while 
to scan the eye that had first greeted the Muse in that dim twilight 
aud early dawn of English literature ; to see the head round which 
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And with what a fine turn of indignant Battery ho addresses lord 

Lolingbroke 

Why rail they then if but one wreath of mine. 

Oh ! all-aoconiplish d St. John deck thy shrine T 

Or turn,” continued Lamb, with a slight hectic on his cheelc and hci 
eye glistening, “ to his list of early fnends 

• But why then pubtisht Granville the polite. 

And knowing Yi akh, would tell me 1 conld write 
Well natured Garth inflamed with early praise 
And Congreve loved, and Swift endured tny layi 
The courtly Talbot Somers, Sheffield read 
F.v'n mitred Rochester would nod the bead , 

And St. John a ao\f {great Drydea * friend before) 

Received with open arms one poet more 
Happy my studies if by theee approved 1 
Happier their aotbor if by these beloved I 
From those the world will judge of men and books, 

Not from the Burneta, Oldmixons and Cooks. " 

Here his voice totally failed him, and throwing down the book, he 
Baid, " Do yon think I would not wish to have been fnends with 
such a man as this ? ” 

“ What say yon to Dryden “ He rather made a show of him- 
self, and courted popularity in that lowest temple of fame, a coffee- 
shop, bo aa m eome measure to vulgarise one’s idea of him. Pope, 
on the contrary reached the very beau ideal of what a poets hlc 
should be , and his fame while living seemed to bo an emanation 
from that which was to circle las name after death He was so far 
enviable (and one would feel proud to have witnessed the rare 
spectacle in him) that he was almost the only poet and man of 
genius who met with his reward on this side of the tomb, who 
realised in fnends, fortune, the esteem of the world, the most 
sanguine hopes of a youthful ambition, and who found that sort of 
patronage from the great during his lifetime which they would be 
thought anxious to bestow upon bun after his death Read Gay’s 
verses to him on his supposed return from Greece, after his trans- 
lation of Homer was finished, and say if you would not gladly join 
the bright procession that welcomed him home, or see it once 
moro land at Whitehall stairs ” — “ Still,” said Mrs Reynolds, “ J 
would rather have seen him talking with Patty Blount, or ruling by 
m a coronet-coach with Lady Mary Wortley Montagu ! ” 

Erasmus Phillips, who was deep in a game of piquet at the other 
end of the room, whispered to Martin Burney to ask if Junius 
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would not be a fit person to invoke from the dead. “ Yes,” said 
Lamb, “ provided he would agree to lay aside his mask.” 

We were now at a stand for a short time, when Fielding was 
mentioned as a candidate ; only one, however, seconded the proposi- 
tion. “ Richardson ? ” — “ By all means, but only to look at him 
through the glass-door of his back-shop, hard at work upon one of 
his novels (the most extraordinary contrast that ever was presented 
between an author and his works) ; not to let him come behind his 
counter, lest he should want you to turn customer, or to go upstairs 
with him, lest he should offer to read the first manuscript of ‘ Sir 
Charles Grandison,’ which was originally written in eight-and-twenty 
volumes octavo, or get out the letters of his female correspondents, 
to prove that Joseph Andrews was low.” 

There was but one statesman in the whole of English history that 
any one expressed the least desire to see — Oliver Cromwell, with his 
fine, frank, rough, pimply face, and wily policy ; and one enthusiast, 
John Bunyan, the immortal author of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” It 
seemed that if he came into the room, dreams would follow him, 
and that each person would nod under his golden cloud, “nigh- 
sphered in heaven,” a canopy as strange and stately as any in 
Homer. 

Of all persons near our own time, Garrick’s name was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm, who was proposed by Barron Field. 
Ho presently superseded both Hogarth nnd Handel, who had been 
talked of, but then it was on condition that he should act in tragedy 
and comedy, in the play nnd the farce, “Lear” and “ Wildair ” and 
“ Abel Drngger.” What a sight for sore eyes that would bo! Who 
would not part with a year’s income at least, almost with a year of 
his natural life, to bo present at it ? Besides, as he could not act 
alone, and recitations are unsatisfactory things, what a troop he 
must bring with him! — the silvei>tongued Barry, and Quin, and 
Shuter and Weston, and Mrs. Clive and Mrs. Pritchard, of whom I 
have heard my father speak as so great a favourite when he was 
young. This would indeed be a revival of the dead, the restoring 
of art; and so much the more desirable, as such is the lurking 
scepticism mingled with our overstrained admiration of past excel- 
lence, that though we have the speeches of Burke, the portraits 
of Reynolds, the writings of Goldsmith, and the conversation of 
Johnson, to show what people could do at that period, nnd to con- 
firm the universal testimony to the merits of Garrick; yet, as it 
was beforo our time, we have our misgivings, as if ho was probably, 
after all, little better than a Bartlcmy Fair actor, dressed out to 
play Macbeth in a scarlet coat and laced cocked hat. For one. 
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I thould liko to hare soon and heard with toy own eye# and eflr *- 
Certainly, by all accounts, il any one was aver inotcd by the tree 
histrionic ai u», it was Garrick When bo followed tho Gboet in 
“ Ilamlct," ho did not drop tho tword, as most actor* do, behind the 
scenes, but kept the point raised tho whole way round, so fully was 
ho possessed with tho idea, or an unions not to l(*o «i„ht o{ ha port 
for ft moment Once, at a aplendid dinner-forty at I*?nl — 
they suddenly awed Gamck, and could not imagine what was 
become of 1dm, till they were drawn to the window by the con- 
vulsive screams and penis ot laughter of ft young negro boy, who was 
tolling on the ground in nn ecstasy of delight to sec Garnck mimick- 
ing a turkey-cock in tho courtyard, with lus coat-tail atuck out 
behind, and in ft seeming flutter of feathered rage and yndo Of our 
pnrty only two persons present hail aecn tho Ilntiah Itoscins , ami 
they seemed as willing as tho rest to renew their acquaintance with 
their old favourite 


M o were interrupted m the hoy-day and raid-career of this fanciful 
■peculation by a grumbler in ft comer, who declared it was a shame 
to make all tin* tout about a mere player and f aree-wnter, to tho 
neglect and exctuaion of tho fino old dramatists, the contemporaries 
and rivals of *>hxkspeare Lamb said he bad anticipated this objec- 
tion when ho had named tho author of “ Mnstapha" and “ Alahanv 
and, out of caprice, insisted upon keeping hita to represent"* 
in preference to the wild, hare-brained enthusiast. Kit hlan™ ffoo_ 
tho sexton of 8t Ann ■, k\ elster, with his melancholy yow-t\* >< ’J x> ' 
death s-heods to Decker, who was but a garrulous proocr 1® 
voluminous Ileywood, and oven to Beaumont and Fl«tcherV^ 10n 
ho might offend by complimenting the wrong author on thciiPj^ 
productions Lord Brooke, on the contrary, atood quito by bf RrQ 
or, in Con ley a words, was “ a vast sjiecies atone ” borne one 1* 
at tho mrcuniBtanco of his being a lord, which rather startled l* ,1 ° 
but ho said a phost would perliapa dispense with atrict eti{ noa ^ 
on being regularly addressed by his title. Ben Jonson dividw Cut 
suffrages pretty equally Somo w cto of raid ho would begin to traduce 
Shakspcaro, who was not present to defend himself “If ho grows 
disagreeable it was whispered aloud, “them is Godwin can match 
hun." At length his romantic visit to Drummond of Hawthornden 


was mentioned, and turned the scale m his favour 
Lamb inquired if there was any one that was hanged that I would 
choose to mention And I answered, “ Eugene Aram " Tho pamo of 
the 1 Admirable Crichton" was suddenly started ns a splendid exam pi a 
of trflrfe talents, so different from the generality of his countrymen 
This choice was mightily approved by ft North-Bnton present, who 
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declared himself descended from that prodigy of learning and ac- 
complishment, and said he had family plate in his possession as 
vouchers for the fact, with the initials A. C . — Admirable Crichton ! 
Hunt laughed, or rather roared, as heartily at this as I should think 
he has done for many years. 

The last-named Mitre-courtier then wished to know whether there 
were any metaphysicians to whom one might be tempted to apply 
the wizard spell. I replied, there were only six in modern times 
deserving the name — Hobbes, Berkeley, Butler, Hartley, Hume, 
Leibnitz, and perhaps Jonathan Edwards, a Massachusetts man. 
As to the French, who talked fluently of having created this science, 
there was not a tittle in any of their writings that was not to be 
found literally in the authors I had mentioned. [Home Tooke, who 
might have a claim to come in under the head of Grammar, was still 
living.] None of these names seemed to excite much interest, and 
I did not plead for the reappearance of those who might be thought 
best fitted by the abstracted nature of their studies for the present 
spiritual and disembodied state, and who, even while on this living 
‘ stage, were nearly divested of common flesh and blood. As Ayrton, 
with an uneasy, fidgety face, was about to put some question about 
— Air. Locke and Dugald Stewart, he was prevented by Martin Burney, 

•hq observed, “ If J was here, ho would undoubtedly be for 

with the up those profound and redoubted socialists, Thomas Aquinas 
Ho presrjns Scotus.” I said this might be fair enough in him who 
tallied oad, or fancied he had read, the original workB, but I did not 
and coiypr we could have any right to call up these authors to give 
“Abel count of themselves in person, till we had looked into their 
wouldjjgg, 

his na? this time it should seem that some rumour of our whimsical 
alone, ieration had got wind, and had disturbed the irritable gemis hi 
must • shadowy abodes, for we received messages from several candi- 
Shutei, that we had just been thinking of. Gray declined our invita- 
tion', though ho had not yet been asked ; Gay offered to come, and 
bring in his hand the Duchess of Bolton, the original Polly ; Steele 
and Addison left their cards as Captain Sentry and Sir Roger de 
Coverley; Swift came in and sat down without speaking a word, 
and quitted the room as abruptly ; Otway and Chatterton were seen 
lingering on the opposite side of the Styx, but could not muster 
enough between them to pay Charon his fare ; Thomson fell asleep 
in the boat, and was rowed back again ; and Bums sent a low fellow, 
one John Barleycorn, an old companion of his, who had conducted 
him to tho other world, to say that he had during his lifetime been 
drawn out of his retirement as a show, only to be made an excise- 
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man of, *nd that ho would rather remain where ho waa. !fo desired, 
however, to shske hands by bis representative — tho band, thus he'd 
out, was in a burning fever, and shook prodigiously 
Tlo room was hung round with several portraits of eminent 
painter* While wo were debating whether we should demand 
speech with there masters of mu to eloquence, wboeo features were 
so familiar to ns, it seemed that alt at once they glided from their 
frames, and seated themselves at some littlo distance from us. There 
was Leonardo, with his majestic beard and watchful eye, having 
a bust of Archimedes before him, nest him was Raphaels graceful 
head turned round to tho hornanna, and on hi* other sula was 
Lucretia Borgia, with calm, golden locks , Michael Angelo bad 
placed the model of St. Peter* on tho table before him , Correggio 
had an angel at bis side , Titian was seated with his mistress between 
himself and Giorgione, Guido was accompanied by his own Aurora, 
who took a dice-box from him , Claude held a mirror In bis band , 
Rubens patted a beautiful panther (led in by a sa'yr) on the head, 
\ andyko appeared as his own Pans, and Rembrandt was hid under 
firs, gold chains, and jewels, which Sir Joshua eyed closely, holding 
his liand so as to shade hi* forehead. Not a word was spoken , and 
as we rose to do them homage, they still presented tho same surfaco 
to tho new Not being U-ndJidt representation* of bring people, 
we got nd of tlie splendid apparitions by signs and dumb show 
As soon as they had melted into thin air, there was a loud noiso at 
the outer door, and we found it was Giotto, Cimabue, and Ghir- 
landaio, who had been raised from tho dead by their earnest desire 
to ecu their illustrious successors — 

‘ Whore cunat on earth 
In Fame « eternal reoordi live for ays I " 

Pin ding them gone, they had no ambition to bo aeon nftcT them, 
and mournfully withdrew “Egad l" said Lamb, “three are the 
very fellows I should like to have had some talk with, to know bow 
they could sec to point when all was dark around them.* 

“ But shall we bare nothing to say f * interrogated O J “ to 

tho ‘ Legend of Good Women ?’* — ‘ Name, name, Mr J ,* cned 

Hunt in a boisterous tone of friendly exultation, “name as many os 

you please without reserve or fear of molestation l " J was 

perplexed between so many amiable recollections, that the name of 
the lady of his choice expired in a pensire whiff of bis pipo, and 
l*mb impatiently declared for the Duchess of Newcastle Sirs 
Hutchinson was no sooner mentioned, than she earned the day 
from the Duchess, We were the less solicitous on this subject of 
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filling up the posthumous lists of Good "Women, as there was already 
one in the room as good, as sensible, and in all respects as exem- 
plary as the best of them could be for their lives t “ I should like 
vastly to have seen Ninon de l’Enclos,” said that incomparable 
person ; and this immediately put us in mind that we had neglected 
to pay honour due to our friends on the other side of the Channel : 
Voltaire, the patriarch of levity, and Rousseau, the father of sen- 
timent; Montaigne and Rabelais (great in wisdom and in wit); 
Moli&re and that illustrious group that are collected round him 
(in the print of that subject) to hear him read his comedy of the 
“ Tartuffe ” at the house of Ninon ; Racine, La Fontaine, Roche- 
foucauld, St. Evremont, &c. 

“There is one person/' said a shrill, querulous voice, “I would 
rather see than all these — Don Quixote ! ” 

“Come, come!” said Hunt; “I thought we should have no 
heroes, real or fabulous. What say you, Mr. Lamb? Are yon for 
eking out your shadowy list with such names as Alexander, Julius 
Cmsar, Tamerlane, or Ghengis Khan ? ” — “ Excuse me,” said Lamb : 
“ on the subject of characters in active life, plotters and disturbers 
of the world, I have a crotchet of my own, which I beg leav6 to 
reservo.” — “ No, no! come out with your worthies 1 ” — “What do 
you think of Guy Fawkes and Judas Iscariot?” Hunt turned an 
eye upon him like a wild Indian, but cordial and full of smothered 
glee. “Tour most exquisite reason 1 " was echoed on all sides; 
and Ayrton thought that Lamb had now fairly entangled himself. 
“Why, I cannot but think,” retorted he of the wistful countenance, 
“ that Guy Fawkes, tluyt poor, fluttering annual scareciow of straw 
and rags, is an ill-used gentleman. I would give something to 
see him sitting pale and emaciated, surrounded by his matches 
and his barrels of gunpowder, and expecting the moment that was 
to transport him to Paradise for his heroic self-devotion; but if 
I say any more, there is that fellow Godwin will make something 
of it. And as to Judas Iscariot, my reason is different. I would 
fain see the faco of him who, having dipped his hand in the samo 
dish with the Son of Man, could afterwards betray Him. I have 
no conception of such a tiling ; nor have I ever seen any picture 
(not even Leonardo's very fine one) that gave me the least idea 
of it." — “ You have said enough, Mr. Lamb, to justify your choice " 

“ Oh ! ever right, Menemus — ever right 1 ” 

“ Tlioro is only one other person I can ever think of after this,” 
continued Lamb; but without mentioning a name that once put 
on a semblance of mortality. “ If Shakspearo was to come into the 
room, wo should all riso up to meet him ; but if that person was 
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to come into it, we should all fall down and try to kiss the hem o( 
His garment I" 

Ah a lady present seemed now to get uneasy at the turn the 
conversation had taken, we rose np to go The morning broke 
with that <hm dub oua light by wh ch Giotto Cunabue and 
Gh landa o must have seen to paint their earliest works and we 
parted to meet again and renew simTar top cs at night the next 
tu a kt and the night after that till that ni 0 ht overspread Europe 
whicl saw no dawn. The same event in truth broke up our little 
Con Tess that broke up the great one Hut that was to meet 
again our deliberations have never been resumed. 


TOLERATION 

[From the Essay On Party Spirit."] 

We may be intolerant even in advocating the cause of tolerat on, 
and so bent on making proselytes to free thinking as to allow no 
one to think freely but ourselves The meet boundless liberality in 
appearance may amount in reality to the most monstrous ostracism 
of opinion not condemning this or that tenet or standing up for 
this or that sect or party but in a snpercil ous superiority to all 
sects and part ea al ke and proscribing in one sweep ng clause all 
arts sciences opinions and pursuits but our own. Till the t mo of 
Locke and Tot and a general tolerat on was never dreamt of it was 
thought right on all hands to punish and discountenance heret cs 
and schismat cs but each party alternately claimed to be true 
Christians and orthodox believers Daniel De Foe who spent his 
whole life and wasted his strength in asserting the n„bt of tho 
Dissenters to a Tolerat on (and got nothing for his pa ns but the 
P Uoty) was scandalised at the proposal of the general principle, 
and was equally strenuous n excluding Quakers Anabaptists Soci- 
n ans Sceptics and all who did pot agree in the eventiali of Chris- 
tianity— that is who d d not agree with him— from the benefit of 
such an ndulgence to tender consciences We wonder at the cruelt es 
formerly practised upon the Jews is there anything won lerful in 
t? They were at that t me the only people to make a butt and a 
bugbear of to set up as a mark of indign ty and as a fo I to our 
self love for the /era nofura pnne pie that is within ns and always 
craving la prey to run down to worry and make sport of at discre- 
t on and without mercy the unvarying uniformity and imp! cit 
faith of the C-ithohc Church had mpnsed silence and put a curb on 
our jamng dissensions heart-burnings, and ill blood, so that we had 
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110 pretence for quarrelling among ourselves for the glory of God or 
the salvation of men: — a JoRnANUS Bruno, an Atheist or sorcerer^ 
once in a way, would hardly suffice to stay the stomach of our 
theological rancour ; we therefore fell with might and main upon 
the Jews as a forlorn hope in this dearth of objects of spite or zeal; 
or when the whole of Europe was reconciled to the bosom of holy 
Mother Church, went to the Holy Land in search of a difference of 
opinion, and a ground of mortal offence ; hut no sooner was there 
a division of the Christian world, than Papists fell on Protestants 
or Schismatics, and Schismatics upon one another, with the same 
loving fury as they had before fallen upon Turks and Jews. The 
disposition is always there, like a muzzled mastiff; the pretext only 
is wanting ; and this is furnished by a name, which, as soon as it is 
affixed to different sects or parties, gives us a licence, we think, to let 
loose upon them all our malevolence, domineering humour, love of 
power, and wanton mischief, as if they were of different species. 
The sentiment of the pious English bishop was good, who, on seeing 
a criminal let to execution, exclaimed, There goes my wicked self i ” 


ON THE PEELING OF IMMORTALITY IN YOUTH. 

No young man believes he shall ever die. It was a saying of my 
brother’s, and a fine one. There is a feeling of Eternity in youth 
which makes us amends for everything. To be young is to be ns 
one of the Immortals. One half of time indeed is spent — the other 
half remains in store for us, with all its countless treasures, for 
there is no line drawn, and we see no limit to our hopes and wishes. 
We make the coming age our own — 

"Tbs vast, tbo unbounded prospect lies before us.” 

Death, old age, are words without a meaning, a dream, a fiction, 
with which wo have nothing to do. Others may have undergone, 
or may still undergo them — wo “ bear a charmed life,” which laughs 
to scorn all such idle fancies. As, in setting out on a delightful 
journey, we strain our eager sight forward, 

“ Bidding the lovely scenes at distance bail,” 

and see no end to prospect after prospect, new objects presenting 
thomsolvcs as we advance, so in the outset of life we see no end to 
our desires nor to the opportunities of gratifying them. We liavo 
as yet found 110 obstacle, no disposition to flag, and it seems that 
wo can go on so for ever. We look round in a new world, full of 
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life and motion, and ceaseless progress, and feel m ourselves all 
the vigour and spirit to keep pace with it, and do not foresee from 
any present signs how wo shall be left behind in the race, decline 
into old age, and drop into the grave It is the simplicity and, 
os it were, abstractedness of our feelings m youth that (so to speak) 
identifies us with nature and (our experience being weak and our 
passions strong) makes us fancy ourselves immortal like it Our 
short-lived connection with being, we fondly flatter ourselves, is 
an indissoluble and lasting union As infants smile and sleep, wo 
are rocked in the cradle of our desires, and hushed into fancied 
security by the roar of the universe around us — we quaff the cup 
of life with eager thirst without draining it, and joy and hope seem 
ever mantling to the brim — objects press around us, filling the mind 
with their magnitude and with the throng of desires that wait upon 
them, so that there is no room for the thoughts of death. We are 
too much dazzled by the gorgeousness and novelty of the bright 
waking dream about us to discern the dim Bhadow lingering for 
us m the distance Nor would the hold that life has taken of us 
permit us to detach our thoughts that way, even if we oould We 
are too much absorbed in present objects and pursuits While the 
apint of youth remains unimpaired, ere " the wine of life is drunk,’ 
we are like people intoxicated or in a fever, who are burned away 
by the violence of their own sensations it is only as present objects 
begin to pall upon the sense, as we have been disappointed in our 
favourite pursuits, cut off from our closest ties, that we by degrees 
become weaned from the world, that passion loosens its hold upon 
futurity, and that we begin to contemplate as in a glass darkly the 
possibility of parting with it for good Till then, the example of 
others has no effect upon ns Casualties we av oid , the slow 
approaches of age we play at hide-and-seek with Like the foolish 
fat scullion m Sterne, who hears that blaster Bobby is dead, our 
only reflection is, “So am not II* The idea of death, instead of 
staggering our confidence, only seems to strengthen and enhance 
our sense of the possession and enjoyment of life Others may fall 
around us like leaves, or be mowed down by the scythe of Time 
like grass these are hut metaphors to the unreflecting, buoyant 
ears and overweening presumption of youth It is not till we see 
the flowers of Love, Hope, and Joy withering around us, that we 
give up the flattering delusions that before led us on, and that the 
emptiness and dreariness of the prospect before tie reconciles us 
hypothetically to the silence of the grave 
Life is indeed a strange gift, and its privileges are most mysterious. 
No wonder, when it is first granted to us, that our gratitude, our 
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admiration, and our delight should prevent us from reflecting on 
our own nothingness, or from thinking it will ever he recalled. Our 
first and strongest impressions are borrowed from the mighty scene 
that is opened to us, and we unconsciously transfer its durability as 
well as its splendour to ourselves. So newly found, we cannot think 
of patting with it yet, or at least put off that consideration sine die. 
Like a rustic at a fair, we are full of amazement and rapture, and 
have no thought of going home, or that it will soon be night. We 
know our existence only by ourselves, and confound our knowledge 
with the objects of it. We and Nature are therefore one. Other- 
wise the illusion, the “ feast of reason and the flow of soul,” to which 
\\ 0 sure invited, is a mockery and a cruel insult. We do not go from 
a play till the last act is ended and the lights are about to be ex- 
tinguished. But the fairy face of Nature still shines on : shall wo 
be called away before the curtain falls, or ere we have scarce had 
a glimpse of what is going on? Like children, our stepmother 
Nature holds us up to see the raree-show of the universe, and then, 
as if we were a burden to her to support, lets us fall down again. 
Yet what bravo sublunary things does not this pageant present, 
like a ball or file of the universe ! 

To see the golden sun, the azure sky, the outstretched ocean ; to 
walk upon the green earth, and be lord of a thousand creatures ; to 
look down yawning precipices or over distant sunny vales ; to see the 
world spread out under one’s feet on a map ; to bring the stars near ; 
to vieiv the smallest insects through a microscope ; to read history, 
and consider the revolutions of empire and the successions of gene- 
rations ; to hear of the glory of Tyre, of Sidon, of Babylon, and of 
Susa, and to say all these were before me and are now nothing ; to 
say I exist in such a point of time, and in such a point of space ; to 
bo a spectator and a part of its ever-moving scene ; to witness the 
change of season, of spring and autumn, of winter and summer ; to 
feel hot and cold, pleasure and pain, beauty and deformity, right 
and wrong; to be sensible to the accidents of nature; to consider 
the mighty world of eye and ear ; to listen to the stock-dove's notes 
amid the forest deep ; to journey over moor and mountain ; to hear 
the midnight sainted choir ; to visit lighted halls, or the cathedral’s 
gloom, or sit in crowded theatres and see life itself mocked ; to study 
the works of art and refine the sense of beauty to agony ; to worship 
fame, and to dream of immortality ; to look upon the Vatican, and 
to read Shakspeare ; to gather up the wisdom of the ancients, and to 
pry into the fnture ; to listen to the trump of war, the shout of 
victory ; to question history as to the movements of the human 
heart ; to seek for truth ; to plead the cause of humanity; to over- 

r 
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look the world as if time and Nature poured their treasure* at our 
feet— to bo and to do *11 this, and then in ft moment to t>o nothin* 
— to hare it all matched from ua by a juggler’* trick or ft phantas- 
magoria ! There is eomathing in this transition from all to nothing 
that shocks us and damp* tbo cnthusiasni of youth now flushed With 
hope and pleasure, and wo cast the comfortless thought os far from 
ns as we can. In tho first enjoyment of the estate of life wo discard 
tho fear of debts and duns, and nerer thint of tbo final payment of 
our groatdebt to Nature. Art, we know, is long, life, we flatter our- 
selves, should be eo too Wo *eo no end of tho difllcidtic* and delays 
we have to encounter perfection is slow of attainment, and we must 
hare time to accomplish it in Tho fame of the groat names we look 
up to is immortal and eliall not we who contemplate it imbibo ft por- 
tion of ethereal fire, the ditvia partievla aura, which notlung can 
extinguish P A wrinkle in Rembrandt or m N store take* whole days 
to resolve itself into its component jvirta, it* softening* and its aharjr 
nesses , we refine upon our perfections, and unfold the intricacies of 
Nature What a prospect for tho future 1 What » task have we not 
begun! And shall wo bo arrested In the middle of it? A' e do not count 
our time thus employed lost, or our pains thrown away , we do not flag 
or grow tired, but gam new vigour at our endless task Shall Time, 
then, grudge ns to finish what we hare begun, and have formed a 
compact with Nature to do ? Why not fill up tho blank that la loft 
us in this manner P 1 have lookod for hour* at » Rembrandt With- 
out being conscious of the flight of tune, but with ever-now wonder 
and delight, have thought that not only my own but another exist- 
ence I could pass in the same manner Thu rarefied, refined exist- 
ence seemed to have no end, nor stint, nor principle of decay in it 
The print would remain, long after I who looked on it had become 
the prey of worms The thing seems m itself out of all reason 
health, strength, appetite, are opposed to tho idea of death, and wo 
are not ready to credit it till we have found our illusions vanished 
and our hopes grown cold. Objects in youth, from novelty, Ac, 
are stamped upon the brain with such force and integrity that one 
thinks nothing can remove or obliterate them They are riveted 
there, and appear to us as an element of our nature It must be a 
mere violence that destroys them, not a natural decay In the very 
strength of this persuasion wo seem to enjoy an age by anticipation. 
We melt down years into a single moment of intense sympathy, 
and by anticipating the fruits defy the ravages of time If, then, 
n single moment of our lives is worth years, shall we set any limits 
to its total value and extent P Again, doe* it not happen that so 
secure do we think ourselves of an indefinite period of existence, that 
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at times, when left to ourselves, and impatient of novelty, wo feel 
annoyed at what seems to us the slow and creeping progress of time, 
and argue that if it always moves at this tedious snail’s-pace it will 
never come to an end F How ready are we to sacrifice any space of 
time which separates us from a favourite object, little thinking that 
before long we shall find it move too fast I 

For my part, I started in life with the French Revolution, and I 
have lived, alas ! to see the end of it. But I did not foresee this 
result. My sun arose with the first dawn of liberty, and I did not 
think how soon both must set. The new impulse to ardour given to 
men’s minds imparted a congenial warmth and glow to mine ; we 
were strong to run a race together, and I little dreamed that long 
before mine was set the sun of liberty would turn to blood, or set 
once more in the night of despotism. Since then, I confess, I have 
no longer felt myself young, for with that my hopes fell. 

I have since turned my thoughts to gathering up some of the 
fragments of my early recollections, and putting them into a form 
to which I might occasionally revert. The future was barred to my 
progress, and I turned for consolation and encouragement to the 
past. It is thus that, while we find our personal and substantial 
identity vanishing from us, we strive to gain a reflected and vicarious 
one in our thoughts : we do not like to perish wholly, and wish to 
bequeath our names, at least, to posterity. As long as we can make 
our cherished thoughts and nearest interests live in the minds of 
others, we do not appear to have retired altogether from the stage. 
‘We still occupy the breasts of others, and exert an influence and 
power over them, and it is only our bodies that are reduced to dust 
and powder. Our favourite speculations still find encouragement, 
and we make ns great a figure in the eye of the world, or perhaps 
a greater, than in our lifetime. The demands of our self-love aro 
thus satisfied, and these aro the most imperious and unremitting. 
Besides, if by our intellectual superiority we survive ourselves in 
this world, by our virtues and faith we may attain an interest in 
another and a higher state of being, and may thus bo recipients at 
the samo time of men and of angels. 

“ E’en from the tomb tho voice of Note re crios, 

E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires.” 

As wo grow old, our sense of the value of time becomes vivid. 
Nothing else, indeed, seems of any consequence. We can never 
cease wondering that that which has over been should cease to be. 
Wo find many things remain the same : why, then, should thero be 
change in us ? This adds a convulsive grasp of whatever is, a senso 
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of & f alloc o is b IIottdcm mallww. Iftit -ad of tho full pu-py 
feeling of youth tasting existence an 1 every ol Joct m it kit M Cj 
and ra[ t — * whit«l acpold re, fair without but f ill of rsmun*. 
and all mcleannoss with a. The world is a w tch l! at pots us f 
wit! false shows and appewrsno* Tlio a mj 1 aty of jw tl t!«» 
cot f hi „ expectation the bcmndliws raj tores are pine we «.ly 
0 k f fiatt ng out of it as well as wo cm awl without any gree 
tastljineo or annoyance The flush of illoalon nm the comp^vart 
retnejict of past Joya an 1 hoje* is over if we can al p out of 
bfo w tl out tnd t ty can wcepo w th 1 ttle J«h!y infirm ty and 
frumo our minds to the calm and ttwpectable comp wttro if r*ifW« « 
lef iro wo return to | hys cal not! rogue's it U as much as wts on 
export Mo do not d • wholly at our d -aths we hare nv ul lend 
away gradually lon n btf ire. Faculty aft r faculty interrat aft r 
t rest at toe! n oi t aft r at tael nent disappear wo are torn Icon 
ourw 1 tw wl )o hr ng year after year wx* us no longer Uni same 
an 1 leal! only cons -ns tho last fragment of what we were to tho 
grave That wu should wear out by alow atagre and dwtndlo at 
list nto notl n„ is not wonderful when eren in oar prime oar 
strong at mjmwsiona loaro httlo trace but for tho tnotn nt ami 
we aro the mature* of petty circumstance IIow 1 ttlo cfT<t S» 
tnado on us n our beet days by the books wo haro no ! t! o semis 
wo haro wit c«wd tho aensat ons we bare gono U rough f Th nk 
only of tl o f -cl -s wo experience in tt-a/lirg a Cno roman x> (one 
of S r t\ altera for Instance) what beauty what nil 1 ra ty w)at 
1 tenet what 1 eart-ren bng emotions 1 "l cm would suppo-o tlie 
f ul ogs you then exjicn nux-d woul 1 last for ever or a bduo the 
n n l to tl c r own luirmony and toi o while we are mailing it 
Bocins as f nothing could orcr put us out ol our way or troi hto ns 
— tl o first n lash of mud that wo get on entering the street, tho 
first twopence we aro cheated out of tho feel ng ran is hr* clean 
out of our minds an 1 we become the prey of petty and anooyin„ 
circumstai co Tho mind soars to tho lofty it u at liotne n tl e 
grovel Dp tho d agreeable and tho 1 ttlo An 1 yet wo worn! r 
that ago si oul 1 bo feoblo and querulous — that the freehnesa of 
youth sho Id fade away Both worlds would hardly satisfy tba 
extravagance of our deeirea and of our presumpt on. 


(From tbs E*oy M ml and Wolirt *■] 

Harrx aro they who 1 to m tho dream of their own existence ami 
too all th ngs n tl a light of their own minds who walk by faith 
and hopo to whom the guiding star of their youth atH shines from 
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afar, and into whom the spirit of the world has not entered ! They 
have not been “ hurt by the archers,” nor has the iron entered their 
souls. They live in the midst of arrows and of death, unconscious 
of harm. The evil things come not nigh them. The shafts of ridi- 
cule pass unheeded by, and malice loses its sting. The example 
of vice does not rankle in their breasts, hke the poisoned shirt of 
Nessus. Evil impressions fall off from them like drops of water. The 
yoke of life is to them light and supportable. The world has no hold 
on them. They are in it, not of it ; and a dream and a glory is ever 
around them 1 

A FAREWELL TO ESSAY-WRITING. 

[Written at Winterslow Hutt, Feb. 20, 182S.] 

“This life is best, if quiet life is best.” 

Food, warmth, sleep, and a book ; these are all I at present ask — 
the ultima Thule of my wandering desires. Do you not then wish for 

“ A friend in your retreat, 

■Whom you may whisper, solitude is sweet”! 

Expected, well enough: — gone, still better. Such attractions are 
strengthened by distance. Nor a mistress? “Beautiful mask! I 
know thee 1 ” When I can judge of the heart from the face, of the 
thoughts from the lips, I may again trust myself. Instead of tlieso 
give me the robin red-breast, pecking the crumbs at the door, or 
warbling on the leafless spray, the same glancing form that has 
followed me wherever I have been, and “ done its spiriting gently ; ” 
or the rich notes of the thrush that startle the ear of winter, and 
seem to have drunk up the full draught of joy from the very sense 
of contrast. To these I adhere, and am faithful, for they are true 
to me ; and, dear in themselves, are dearer for the sake of what is 
doparted, leading me back (by the hand) to that dreaming world, 
in the innocence of which they sat and made sweet music, waking 
the promise of future years, and answered by the eager throbbings 
of my own breast. But now “ the credulous hope of mutual minds 
is o’er,” and I turn back from the world, that has deceived me, to 
Nature, that lent it a false beauty, and that keeps up the illusion of 
the past. As I quaff my libations of tea in a morning, I love to 
watch tho clouds sailing from the west, and fancy that “ the spring 
comes slowly up this way.” In this hope, while “fields aro dank and 
ways are mire," I follow tho same direction to a neighbouring wood, 
where, haring gained tho dry, level greensward, I can see my way 
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for a mile before me, closed in on each side by copse-wood, and end 
mg in a point of light more or less brilliant, as the day is bright or 
cloudy What a walk is this to met I have no need of boob or 
companion— -the days, the hours, the thoughts of my youth are at 
my side, and blend with the air that fans my cheek Here I can 
saunter for hours bending my eye forward, stopping and turning 
to look back, thinking to strike off into some less-trodden path, yet 
hesitating to quit the one I am in, afraid to snap the brittle threads 
of memory I remark the shinin g trunks and slender branches of 
the birch-trees, waving in the idle breeze , or a pheasant springs up 
on whirring wing , or I recall the spot where I onco found a wood- 
pigeon at the foot of a tree, weltering in its gore, and think how 
maDy seasons have flown since “ it left its little life in air ” Dates, 
names, faces, come back — to what purpose ? Or why think of them 
now ? Or rather, why not think of them oftener ? We walk through 
life, as through a narrow path, with a thin curtain drawn around 
it , behind are ranged rich portraits, airy harps are strung — yet we 
will not stretch forth our hands and lift aside the veil, to catch 
glimpses of the one or sweep the chords of the other As in a 
theatre, when the old fashioned green curtain drew up, groups of 
figures, fantastic dresses, laughing facies, rich banquets, stately 
columns, gleaming vistas, appeared beyond, so we have only at any 
time to “peep through the blanket of the past ” to possess ourselves 
at once of all that has regaled our senses, that is stored up m our 
memory, that has struck our fancy, that has pierced our hearts — 
yet to all this we arc indifferent, insensible, and seem intent only 
on the present vexation, the future disappointment If there is b 
T itian hanging up m the room with, me, I scarcely regard it how, 
then, should I be expected to strain the mental eye so far, or to 
throw down, by the magic 6 pella of the will, the stone-walls that 
enclose it in the Louvre ? There is one head there of which I have 
often thought, when looking at it, that nothing should ever disturb 
me again, and I would become the character it represents — such 
perfect calmness and self possession reigns m itl Why do I not 
hang on image of this in some dusky comer of my bram, and turn 
an eye upon it ever and anon, as I bave need of some such talisman 
to calm my troubled thoughts ? The attempt 13 fruitless, if not 
natural , or, like that of the French, to hang garlands on the grave, 
and to conjure back the dead by miniature pictures of them while 
living l It is only some actual coincidence or local association that 
tends, without violence, to “open all the cells where memory slept ” 
I can easily, by stooping over the long sprent grass and clay-cold 
clod, recall the tufts of primroses or purple hyacinths that formerly 
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grew on the same spot, and covet the hushes with leaves and singing- 
birds, as they were eighteen summers ago ; or prolonging my walk 
and hearing the sighing gale rustle through the tall, straight wood 
at the end of it, can fancy that I distinguish the cry of hounds, 
and the fatal group issuing from it, as in the tale of “Theodore 
and Honoria.” A moaning gust of wind aids the belief; I look once 
more to see whether the trees before me answer to the idea of the 
horror-stricken grove, and an air-built city towers over their grey tops. 

“ Of all the cities in Romanian lands, 

The chief and most renown’d Ravenna stands." 

I return home resolved to read the entire poem through, and after 
dinner, drawing my chair to the fire, and holding a small print close 
to my eyes, launch into the full tide of Dryden’s couplets (a stream 
of sound), comparing his didactic and descriptive pomp with the 
simple pathos and picturesque truth of Boccaccio’s story, and tasting 
with a pleasure which none but an habitual reader can feel some 
quaint examples of pronunciation in this accomplished versifier. 

“ 'Which when Honoria view’d. 

The fresh impulse her former fright renew’d.” 

" And made th’ insult, which in his grief appears, 

The means to mourn theo with my pious tears.” 

These trifling instances of the wavering and unsettled state of the 
language givo double effect to the firm and stately march of the 
verso, and make me dwell with a sort of tender interest on the diffi- 
culties and doubts of an earlier period of literature. . . . 

"What sometimes surprises me in looking back to the past is, with 
the exception already stated, to find myself so little changed in the 
time. The same images and trains of thought stick by me : I have 
the same tastes, likings, sentiments, and wishes that I had then 
One great ground of confidence and support has, indeed, been struck 
from under my feet ; but I have made it up to myself by proportion- 
able pertinacity of opinion. The success of the great cause to which 
I had vowed myself was to me more than all the world : I had a 
strength in its strength, a resource which I know not of, till it failed 
mo for the second time. 

"Fall'n was Glenartny’s stately tree ! 

Ob ! ne'er to see Lord Ronald more I ” 

It was not till I saw the axe laid to the root that I found the 
full extent of what I had to lose and suffer. But my conviction of 
the right was only established by the triumph of the wrong ; and 
my earliest hopes will bo my last regrets. One source of this un- 
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bendmgness (vrhich some may call obstinacy) is, that, though lining 
much alone, I have never worshipped the Echo I see pi ai nly enough 
that black is not white, that the grass is green, that krogs are not 
their subjects , and, to such self-evident cases, do not think it neces- 
sary to collate my opinions with the received prejudices In subtler 
questions and matters that admit of doubt, as I do not impose my 
opinion on others without a reason, so I will not give up mine to 
them without a better reason, and a person calling me names, 
or giving himself airs of authority, docs not convince me of his 
having taken more pains to find out the truth than I have, but 
the contrary 

In matters of taste and feeling, one proof that my conclusions 
have not been quite shallow or hasty is the circumstance of their 
having been lasting I have the same favourite books, pictures, 
passages, that I ever had I may therefore presumo that they will 
last me my life — nay, I may indulge a hope that my thoughts will 
survive me This continuity of impression is the only thing on which 
I pnda myself Even Lamb, whose relish of certain things is as keen 
and earnest as possible, takes a surfeit of admiration, and I should 
be afraid to ask about his select authors or particular friends after 
a lapse of ten years As to myself, any one knows where to havo 
me What I have once made up my mind to, I abide by to the end 
of the chapter One cause of my independence of opinion is, I be- 
lieve, the liberty I give to others, or the very diffidence and distrust 
of making converts I should be an excellent man on a jury I 
might say little, hut should starve “the other eleven obstinate 
fellows "out I have not sought to make partisans, still leas did 
I dream of making enemies, and hare therefore kept my opinions 
myself, whether they were currently adopted or not To get others 
to come into our ways of thinking, we must go over to theirs , and 
it is necessary to follow in order to lead. At the time I bved here 
formerly, I had no suspicion that I should ever become a voluminous 
writer, yet I had joat the same confidence in my feelings before I had 
ventured to air them in pnbtic as I have now Neither the outcry 
for or again-it moves me a jot, I do not say that the one is not more 
agreeable than the other 

Not far from the spot where I wnte, I first read Chaucer’s " Flower 
and Leaf,” and was charmed with that yonng beauty, shrouded in 
her bower, and listening with ever-fresh delight to the repeated song 
of the nightingale close by her — the impree 3 ion of the sceno, the 
vernal landscape, the cool of the morning, the gushing notes of the 
songstress, 

' An! ajen methonght «ho ring close by mine ear " 
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/s as vivid as if it had been of yesterday ; and nothing can persuado 
me that that is not a fine poem. I do not find this impression con- 
voyed in Dryden’s version, and therefore notliing can porsunde me 
that that is as fine. 1 used to walk out at this time with Mr. and 
Miss Lamb of an evening, to look at the Olaudo Lorraine skies over 
our heads melting from azure into purple and gold, and to gather 
mushrooms, that sprang up at our feet, to throw into our hashed 
mutton at supper. I was at that time an enthusiastic admirer of 
Claude, and could dwell for ever on one or two of tlio finest prints 
from him hung round my little room •, the fleecy flocks, the bending 
trees, the winding streams, the groves, the nodding temples, tbo air- 
wove hills, and distant sunny vales; and tned to translate them 
into their lovely living hues. . . . 

It is in looking back to such scenes that I draw my best consola- 
tion for the future. Later impressions come and go, nnd serve to 
fill up the intervals ; but theso aro my standing resource, my true 
classics. If I have had few real pleasures or advantages, my ideas, 
from their sinowy texture, have been to mo in the nature of 
realities ; and if I should not be able to add to tbo stock, I can 
live by husbanding tlio interest. As to my speculations, there is 
little to admire in them but my admiration of others ; and whether 
they have an echo in time to come or not, I have learned to set 
a grateful valuo on tbo past, and am content to wind up the ac- 
count of what is personal only to myself and tlio immediate circlo 
of objects in which I have moved, with an act of easy oblivion, 

“ And curtain-closo such sceno from o\ery future view." 


THE SICK-CIIAMBER. 

This is the last Essay which Hazlitt wrote — not many weeks before 
his death, apparently. It is now reprinted from The New Monthly 
Magazine , August 1830. He died on iSth September of the same year. 
It is remarkable that the two last lines of this his final contribution 
to literature should be a tribute to books : — “They are the first and 
last, the most home-felt, the most heart-felt, of all our enjoyments ! ”] 

What a difference between tin's subject and my last — a “Free 
Admission 1 ” Tet from the crowded theatre to the sick-cliambor, 
from the noise, the glaie, the keen delight, to the loneliness, the 
darkness, the dulness, and the pain, there is but one stop. A 
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breath of air an overt anging cloud effects It and though the 
trails t on is mads in an instant it seems as il it would last ior 
ever A sudden illness not only puts a stop to the career ot our 
triumphs and agreeable sensat ona but blots out and cancels all 
recollect on of and desire for them We Icbq the relish of enjoy 
ment we axe effectually cored ot our romance Our bod ea are 
confined to our beds nor can our thoughts wantonly detach 
themselves and take the road to pleasure but turn back w th 
doubt and loatl mg at the faint evanescent phantom wb ch has 
its place If tho folding-doors of tho imagination were 
thrown open or left ajar so that from the disordered couch where 
ve lay » e could still hail the vista of the past or future and see 
the gay and gor„oous vis ons floating at a distance however denied 
to our embrace the contrast thou h mortifying might linve some- 
th ng soothing in it the mock-splendour might be tho greater for 
*»Jie act al gloom but the misery is that wo cannot oonce ve anv 
tl kjig beyond or better than the present evil wo are shut up an 1 
Bpell imo nd a that the curtains of the mind are drawn close we 
cannot escape, »rom the body of this deatl " our souls are con- 
quered dismayed 1 cooped and cabined in " and thrown w th the 
lumber of our corporeaT iTWmea in ono corner of a neglected and 
sol tary room We bate ourscl^bo* and everyth ng else nor does 
ono ray of comfort peep through the m*Unket of the dark" to give 
us hope How should wo entertain the image of £•«— « boauty 

vhtn our bodies writhe with pamf To what purpose idjroks tho 
echo of some nch strain of rous c wl en we ourselves can Bo— 
brudhe f The very attempt Is an lmposs bil ty We give up\ 11 
vun t\ak of linking del „ht to a^ony of urging torpor into ecsstoX' 
wl cl makes the very heart sick. Wo feel the present pain, aisf? 
an rnipat ent longiug to get rid of t This were indeed a conH 
suinmat on devoutly to bo wished " on this we are intent liJ 
earnest nexorable all else s mpertmence and folly and coul 9 
we but obtain tost (that goddess of the infirm and suffering) ft*J 
any price we think we could forswear all other joy and all otlicfl 
sorrows Hot trot m votu AU other things but our disorder an J 
its cure seem less than nothing and vanity It assumes a palpablt^ 
form t becomes a demon a spectre an incubus hovering over 
and oppress ng us we grapple with it t strikes its fangs into m 
spreads ts arms round us infects us with its breath glares upon 
ns with ts hideous aspect we feel it taka possess on of every fibre 
and of every faculty and we are at length so absorbed and fasca 
nated by it that we cannot divert our reflect ons from t for an 
mata t for all other things but pain (and that which we guff r 
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most acutoly) appear to have lost their pith and power to interest. 
They are turned to dust and stubble. This is the reason of the 
fine resolutions we sometimes form in such cases, and of the vast 
superiority of a sick-bed to the pomps and thrones of the world. 
We easily renounce wine when we have nothing but the taste of 
physic in our mouths : the rich banquet tempts us not, when “ our 
very gorge rises” within us: Love and Beauty fly from a bed 
twisted into a thousand folds by restless lassitude and tormenting 
cares : the nervo of pleasure is lolled by the pains that shoot 
through the head or rack the limbs : an indigestion seises you with 
its leaden grasp and giant force (down, Ambition I) — you shiver 
and tremble like a leaf in a fit of the ague (Avarice, lot go your 
palsied hold 1). We then are in the mood, without ghostly advico, 
to betake ourselves to tho life of “ hermit poor, 

“In pensivo placo obscure," — 

nnd should be glad to prevent tho return of a fover raging in 
the blood by feeding on pulse and slaking our thirst at the limpid 
brook. These sudden resolutions, however, or “ vows made in pain 
as violent and void,” are generally of short duration : the excess and 
the sorrow for it are alike selfish ; and those repentances which are 
the most loud and passionate are the surest to end speedily in a 
relapse ; for both originate in the same cause, the being engrossed 
by the prevailing feeling (whatever it may be), and an utter in- 
capacity to look boyond it. 

,t 

“ Tho Devil was sick, tho Dovii a monk would bo : 

Tho Dovii grow well, tho Dowl a monk was ho 1 ” 

It is amazing how little effect physical suffering or local circum- 
iances have upon tlio mind, except while wo are subject to their 
mmediate influence. While the impression lasts, they are every- 
thing : when it is gone, they are nothing. We toss and tumble 
about in a sick-bed; we lie on our right side, we then change to the 
deft ; we stretch ourselves on our backs, we turn on our faces ; we 
,wrap ourselves up under the clothes to exclude the cold, wo throw 
them off to escape tho heat and suffocation ; we grasp the pillow 
in agony, we fling ourselves out of bed, we walk up and down tho 
room with hasty or feeble steps ; we return into bed; we are worn 
out with fatigue and pain, yet can get no repose for tho one, or 
intermission for the other ; we summon all qur patience, or give 
vent to passion and petty rage : nothing avails ; we seem wedded to 
our disease, “ like life and death in disproportion met ; ” we make 
new efforts, try new expedients, but nothing appears to shake it off, 
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or promise relief from our grim foe it infixes its sharp sting into 
ua, or overpowers us by its sickly and stunning weight every 
moment is aa much as wo can bear, and yot there seems no end of 
our lengthening torture* , we are ready to faint with exhaustion, or 
work ourselves up to frenzy , we “ trouble deaf Heaven with our 
bootless prayers , ” we think our last hour is come, or peevishly 
wish it were, to put an end to this scene , we ask questions as to the 
ongin of evil and the necessity of pain , wo “ moralise our com- 
plaints into a thousand similes," we deny the uso of medicine in 
toto, wo have a full persuasion that all doctors are mod or knaves, 
that our object is to gam rehef, and theirs (out of the perversity o! 
hum an nature, or to seem wiser than we) to prevent it , we catechise 
the apothecary, rail at the nurse, and cannot so much as conceive 
the possibility that this state of things should not last for ever , we 
are even angry at those who would give ns encouragement, as if 
they would make dupes or children of ns , we might seek a release 
by poison, a halter, or the sword, but we have not strength of mind 
enough — our nerves are too shaken — to attempt even this poor 
rovenge — when lo 1 a change comes, the spell falls off, and the next 
moment we forget all that haa happened to us No sooner does oof 
disorder turn its back upon ua than we laugh at it The state we 
have been in sounds like a dream a fable hoalth is the order of 
the day, strength is ours de ju re and de facto , and we discard -all 
uncalled for evidence to the contrary with a smile of contemptuous 
incredulity, just as we throw our physiobottles out of the window ! 
I see taa T awake from a short, uneasy doze) a golden light shine 
through my white window-curtains on the opposite wall —is it the 
d mu of a new day, or the departing light of evening P I do not 
well know, for the opium "they have drugged my posset with” 
nas made strange havoc with my brain, and I am uncertain whether 
time has stood still, or advanced, or gone backward T5y “ puzzling 
o er the doubt," my attention is drawn a little out of myself to 
external objects , and I consider whether it would not administer 
some rehef to my monotonous languor if I could call up a vivid 
picture of an evening sky I witnessed a short while before, the 
white fleecy clouds, the azure vault, the verdant fields end balmv air 
In vain ! the wings of fancy refuse to mount from my bedside 
The air without has nothing in common with the closeness within 
the deads disappear, the sky is instantly overcast and black. I 
walk out in this scene soon after I recover , and with thoee favourite 
and well-known objects mterposed, can no longer recall the tumbled 
pillow, the julepa or the labels, or the unwholesome dungeon in 
which I was before immured. IVLat is contrary to our present 
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sensations or settled habits, amalgamates indifferently ■with our 
belief : the imagination rules over imaginary themes ; the senses 
and custom have a narrower sway, and admit but one guest at a 
time. It is hardly to he wondered at that we dread physical 
calamities so little beforehand : we think no more of them the 
moment after they have happened. Out of sight, out of mind. This 
will perhaps explain why all actual punishment has so little effect ; 
it is a state contrary to nature, alien to the will. If it does not 
touch honour and conscience (and where these are not, how can it 
touch them ?) it goes for nothing : and where these are, it rather 
sears and hardens them. The gyves, the cell, the meagre fare, the 
hard labour, are abhorrent to the mind of the culprit on whom 
they are imposed, who carries the love of liberty or indulgence to 
licentiousness; and who throws the thought of them behind him 
(the moment he can evade the penalty) with scorn and laughter, 

“ Like Samson his green wythes." 

So, in travelling, we often meet with great fatigue and incon- 
venience from heat or cold, or other accidents, and resolve never to 
go a journey again ; but we are ready to set off on a new excursion 
to-morrow. We remember the landscape, the change of scene, the 
romantic expectation, and think no more ef the heat, the noise, and 
dust. The body forgets its grievances, till they recur ; but imagina- 
tion, passion, pride, have a longer memory and quicker apprehensions. 
To the first the pleasure or the pain is nothing when once over ; 
to the last it is only then that they begin to exist. The line in 
Metastasio, 

“ The worst of every evil is the fear,” 

is true only when applied to this latter sort. — It is curious that, on 
coming out of a sick-room, where one has been pent some time, and 
grown weak and nervous, and looking at Kature for the first time, 
the objects that present themselves have a very questionable and 
spectral appearance ; the people in the street Tesemble flies crawling 
about, and seem scarce half-alive. It is wo who are just risen from 
a torpid and unwholesome stato, and who impart our imperfect feel- 
ings of existence, health, and motion to others. Or it may be that 
the violence and exertion of the pain we have gone through make 
common every-day objects seem unreal and unsubstantial. It is 
not till we have established oursolves in form in the sitting-room, 
wheeled round the arm-chair to the fire (for this makes part of our 
reintrodnetion to the ordinary modes of being in all seasons), felt 
our appetite return, and taken up a book, that we can be con- 
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a dered as at all restored to curative*. And even then onr first 
sensat ona are rati tr empirical than positive » alter s'ecp we 
stretch o t our hands to know whether we are awake. T1 is ifl the 
t n e for read ng Books are then indeed “ a world loth pure and 
good into which we enter with all our hearts after onr revival 
(com illness and reap to from the tomb aa w tli tho freshness and 
novelty of 3 oath. They are not merely acceptable aa w thont too 
much exert on they pass tlio time and rtliove tnnv%j but from a 
certain a lspensiou and deaden ng of tl e passion* and alia tract ion 
from worldly pirauita they may bo said to bring back and ho 
friendly to the guileless and enthusiast c tone of feeling with whid 
we formerly read them S cknoss has weaned us pro temper! from 
contest and cabal and we are fain to be docile and children again, 
All strong change* in our present pursuits throw us bock upon tho 
past This s the shortest and most complete emanopot on from 
our late d acorafiture We wonder tliat any ono who has read 4 Tho 
History of a Foundling " should labour under an indigent on not 
do we comprehend how a perusal of tho i aery Queen " si ould not 
ensure the true believer an uninterrupted succession of halcyon days. 
Present objects hear a retrospect ve meaning and point to “ a fore- 
gone conclus on. Returning back to life with half-strung nerve* 
and shattered strengtl w P seem as when wo first entered it wvl 
uncertain purposes and faltering aims. Tl e machine has recoivefdl 
shock and it moves on more tremulously than before and not alius 
onoe in the beaten track Startled at tho approach of deatliw 1 
are willing to get as far from it as we can by making a proxy cJ no 
former selves and finding the precarious tenure by which we f tl 0 
existence and its last sands running out wo gather upend r not 
the most of the fragments that memory has stored np fot^th” 
Everything is seen through a medium of reflection and oontd er 
We bear the sound of merry voices m the street and this caring 
ua back to tho recollect ona of some country-town or vdlago-grof 1 to 

tVe see the children sporting on the shore ^5 

And bear the mighty waters roaring evermore.” 

A cricket chirps on the hearth and we are reminded of Christmi^ 
gimbols long ago The very cnes in tho street seem to bo of 
former date and the dry toast eats very much as it did— twenty 
years ago A rose smells doubly sweet after being stifled with 
tinctures and essences and we enjoy the idea of a journo? and an 
nn the more for having been bed rid. But a book is the secret and 
sure charm to bnn 0 all these implied associat ons to a focus. I 
should prefer an old one Mr Lambs favourite the Journey tc 
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Lisbon,” or tho “Decameron," i£ I could get it; but if a new one, 
let it be " Paul Clifford.” That book has the singular advantage of 
being written by a gentleman, and not about Ids own class. The 
characters he commemorates are every moment at fault between 
lifo and death, hunger and a forced loan on the public ; and therefore 
tho interest they tako in themselves, and which we take in "them, 
has no cant or affectation in it, but is “ lively, audible, and full of 
vent.” A sot oE well-dressed gentlemen picking their teeth with a 
graceful air after dinner, endeavouring to keep their cravats from 
tho slightest discomposure, and saying the most insipid things in 
tho most insipid manner, do not make a scene. 'Well, then, I have 
got tho now paraphraso on tho “ Beggar’s Opera,” am fairly em- 
barked in it ; and at the end of tho first volume, where I am gallop- 
ing across the heath with the three highwaymen, while the moon is 
shining full upon them, feel my nerves so braced, and my spirits so 
exhilarated, that, to say truth, I am scarce sorry for the occasion 
that has thrown mo upon tho work and tho author — have quite 
forgot my Sick-Room, and am more than half ready to recant tho 
doctrine that a Free-Admission to the theatre is 

“ Tho true pathos and eublimo 
Of human lifo : " — 

‘‘or I feel ns I read, that if the stage shows us the masks of men and 
lu ae pageant of tho world, books let us into their souls and lay open 
01 j us the secrets of our own. They aro the first and last, tho most 
0 ‘•mo-felt, tho most heart-felt of all our enjoyments 1 

) til 

feta 


^Iharaeteritties, in the Manner of Rorhcfoneald’s Maxims, 18:3. Second 
)m Edition, with Preface by R." H. Horne, 1S37. Third Edition, 1871, 
with the addition of Common-Places, from Hunt’s Literary Examiner, 
10 1S27, and Trifles Light as Air, from the Atlas newspaper, 1S29,] 

y 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

What makes it so difficult to do justico to others is, that wo nre 
hardly sensible of merit unless it falls in with our own views and 
line of pursuit; and where this is tho case it interferes with our own 
pretentious. To l>o forward to praise others implies cither groat 
eminence, that can afford to part with applause, or great quickness 
of discernment, with confidence in our own judgments ; or great 
sincerity and love of truth, getting tho better of our selt-lovo. 
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Envy 13 a littleness of soul which cannot sea beyond a certain 
point and if it does not occnpy the whole space fools itself excluded. 

We are more jealous of frivolous accomplishments with brilliant 
success than of the most estimable qual t ea without it Dr John- 
son envied Gamck whom he despised, and ridiculed Goldsmith 
whom he loved. 

Some there are who can only find out in us those good qual it ea 
wh cl nobody else has discovered as there are others who make 
a point of crying up our deserts after all the rest of tl e world have 
agreed to do so The first are patrons not fr ends the last are not 
friends but sycophants 

We judge of others for the most part by their good op n on 
of themselves yet nothing gives such offence or creates so many 
enem es ns that extreme self-complacency or superciliousness of 
manner which appears to set the opinion of every one else at defiance 


The surest way to make ourselves agreeable to others is by 
seeming to think them so If we appear fully sensible of the r 
good qualities they will not compl-un of the want of them in us 

S lenco is one great art of conversat on He is not a fool who 
h o>* a 1 en to hold lua tongue and a person may ga n cred t for 
sense eloq once wit who merely says nothing to lessen the opinion 
wl cl others have of these qualit es in themselves 


Wo sometimes hate those who differ from us in opinion worse 
thin we shoul If run attempt to injurs ns in the most serious 
po 1 1 A favourite theory is a possess on for life and wo resent 
a y attack upon it proport onably 


S mpl city of character is the natural result of profound thought 

There is ne ther so much vice nor so much virtue in the world as 
it nu 0 ht appear at first sight that there is Many people commit 
act o is that they hate as they affect virtues that they laugh at 
merely because others do so 
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Wo are never so much disposed to quarrel with others as when 
wo aro dissatisfied with ourselves. 


A person who talks with equal vivacity on every subject, excites 
no interest in any. Repose is as necessary in conversation as in a 
picture. 


Surly natures have more pleasure in disobliging others than in 
serving themselves. 


People in general consult their prevailing humour or ruling 
passion (whatever it may be) much more than their interest. 


The throwing out malicious imputations against any character 
leaves a stain which no after-reputation can wipe out. To create 
an unfavourable impression, it is not necessary that certain things 
should bo true, but that they liavo been said. The imagination iB 
of so delicate a texture, that even words wound it. 


Want of principle is power. Truth and honesty sot a limit to 
our efforts, which impudence and hypocrisy easily overleap. 


We find persons who are actuated in all their tastes and feelings 
by a spirit of contradiction. They liko nothing that other people 
do, and have a natural aversion to whatever is agreeablo in itself. 
They read books that no ono else reads, and aro delighted with 
passages that no one understands but themselves. They only arrive 
at beauties through faults and difficulties, and all their conceptions 
are brought to light by a sort of Ciesarean process. 


It is a fine remark of Rousseau's that the best of us differ from 
others in fewer particulars than we agree with them in. The dif- 
ference between a tall and a short man is only a few inches, whereas 
they are both several feet high. So a wise or learned man knows 
many things of which the vulgar are ignorant ; but there is a still 
greater number of things the knowledgo of which they share in 
common with him. 


To bo capablo of steady friendship or lasting lovo, aro the two 
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greatest proof*, not only of goodness of heart, but of strength of 
mind. 

To think ill of mankind, and not wish ill to them, i* perhaps the 
highest wisdom and virtue. 

There is nothin,, that I *o bate as I do to hear a commonplace 
act up against a feeling of truth and nature 

The best kind of conversation Is that which is made np of observa 
tions, reflections, and anecdotes A string of stones without appli- 
cation is as tiresome as a long-winded argument 

The greatest offence against virtue is to speak ill of it To re- 
commend certain tilings l* worse than to practise them. There 
way be an excuse for the last in the frailty of passion , but the 
former can ansa from nothing but an utter depravity of disposi- 
tion Any one may yield to temptation, and yet foel a sincere love 
and aspiration after virtue , but he who maintains vice in theory, 
has not even the idea or capacity for virtue in his mind. Mon err 
fiends only make a mock at goodness. 

Health and good temper are the two greatest blessings m life. In 
all the rest men are equal, or find an equivalent 

Tho best lesson we can learn from witnessing the folly of mankind 
is not to irritate ourselves against it 


When we hear complaints of the wretchedness or vanity of human 
life, the proper answer to them would be, that there is hardly any 
one who at some tune or other has not been in love If wo consider 
tho high abstraction of this feeling, its depth, its punty , its voluptuous 
refinement, even in the meanest breast, how sacral and how sweet it 
is this alono may reconcile us to the lot of humanity That drop of 
balm turns the bitter cup to a delicious nectar — 

And vindicates the way* of God to man." 

We are very much what others think of ns. The reception out 
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observations meet with gives us courage to proceed or damps our 
efforts. A man is a wit and a philosopher in one place who dares 
not opon his mouth and is considered ns a blockhead in another. 
In some companies nothing will go down but coarse practical 
jests, while tho finest remark or sarcasm would be disregarded. 


Peoplo sometimes complain that you do not talk, when they 
havo not given you an opportunity to utter a word for a whole 
evening. The real ground of disappointment has been, that you 
have not shown a sufficient degree of attention to what they havo said 


Tho seat of knowledge is in the head ; of wisdom, in tho heart. 
We are sure to judge wrong if we do not feel right. 


An honest man speaks truth, though it may givo offence; a vain 
man, in order that it may. 


He will never have true friends who is afraid of making enemies 


Tho way to procure insults is to submit to them. A man meets 
with no more respect than ho exacts. 


Those who can command themselves command others. 


The last pleasure in life is the sense of discharging our duty. 


Those who are fond of setting tilings to rights have no great 
objection to seeing them wrong. There is often a good deal of 
spleen at the bottom of benevolence. 


There are some persons who never succeed, from being too 
indolent to undertake anything; and others who regularly fail, 
bccauso tho instant they find success in their power, they grow 
indifferent and give over the attempt. 

COMMONPLACES. 

The art of life is to know how to enjoy a little and to endure much. 


Liberty is tho only true riches: of all tho rest we ale at once 
the masters and tho slaves. 
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[Euayi on the F~ nt ArU, by nYZlvm TfaJUt edited if W C Mad ill l8fj 
Thli * lume consist* of a repnnt of almoat all Hid tt • writing* oo 
Art, Include,! among hi* mUcellaneou* a»jl Some of them »r« 
f m period cal* long • nn eitract. It also contain* » reprmt 
of two tpecia! works Sietehct of lie Pnne pal Picture OaUen i in 
Engl n i, 1824 »nd The P ne ArU, an »rt do contributed to the 
Se enth Edit on of the Eneytlopad a Mntannie* (Grit separably 
published along w th the art de Pa ni ng by E It. llaydoD in 1838! 
Three art c e* are pi fen from Karl tt* contribution* to the Ed »- 
burgh Renew —on S r Joshua Reyn Id*, Sajratof Rosa and Flaxrcsn, 
the sculptor The col ectlon would bare been more complete had it 
unladed the Essay*, On the Work* of Hogarth On the Grand and 
Pam 1 a 'Style of Pa ntio„ " “On the Pleasure of Painting “ “ On a 
Landscape of ft cholai Poos*in t M “On Certain Inoon* stenc e* in S r 
J ishua Reynold* Duoouree* " and On the Program of Art " wh ch 
appeared in The Engluh Comic Knteri Tallt Tall and other volume*. 

THE TVORKS OF HOGARTH OV THE GRAND AND 
FAMILIAR STYLE OF PAINTING 

{This Fa-ay w U he found in it* compute forts fa Ledum on the Fag f »\ 
Conte Tl'nicri. Although tbi* and the succeed ng pope an not ncluded In 
the To ono Ettayi on TAe Pine ArU, described abore X hero repnnt a con- 
sider*!' e portion of both this being their most mutable p ace ) 

Ip tbe quant ty of amusement or of matter for more tenons refleo- 
t on wb ch their works hare afforded, is that by which we are to 
judge of precedence among the intellectual benefactors of mankind 
there are perhaps, few persona who can put in a stronger da m 
to our grat ttide than Hogarth. It u not hazarding too much to 
assert that he was one of the greatest comio geniuses that ever 
lived and he was certainly ono of the most extraordinary men this 
country has produced. The wonderful knowledge which ho pos- 
sessed o! human hie and manners is only to be surpassed (if it can 
bo) by the power of invention with which he has combined and con- 
trasted his materials in the most ludicrous and varied points of 
view and by the mastery of execut on with which he has embodied 
and made tangible the very thoughts and passing movements of the 
mmd. Cnt cs aomet mes object to the style of Hogarth s p ctures 
or to the class to which they belong First he belongs to no class 
or if he does t is to the same class as Fielding Smollett Vanbrugh 
tad JAu'ebre besides the merit of his p cturee does not depend on 
the nature of the subject but on the knowledge displayed of it on 
the number of ideas they excite on the fund of thought and observe 
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tion contained in them. They are to be studied as works of science 
as well as of amusement ; they satisfy our love of truth ; they fill 
up the void in the mind ; they form a series of plates in natural his- 
tory, and of that most interesting part of natural history, the history 
of our own species. Make what deductions you please for the vul- 
garity of the subject, yet in the research, the profundity, the absolute 
truth and precision of the delineation of character ; in the inven- 
tion of incident, in wit and humour ; in the life with which they 
are “ instinct in every part ; ” in everlasting variety and originality, 
they never have been, and probably never will be, surpassed. Thoy 
stimulate the faculties as well as soothe them. “ Other pictures we 
see, Hogarth’s wo read.”'*' . . . 

What distinguishes his compositions from all others of the same 
general kind is, that they are equally remote from caricature and 
from mere still life. It, of course, happens in subjects taken from 
common life, that the painter can procure real models, and he 
can get them to sit as long as he pleases. Hence, in general, those 
attitudes and expressions have been chosen wlueh could be assumed 
the longest ; and in imitating which the artist, by taking pains and 
time, might produce almost as complete facsimiles as he could ol 
a flower or a flower-pot, of a damask curtain or a china vase. The 
copy was as perfect and as uninteresting in the one case ns in tlio 
other. On the contrary, subjects of drollery and ridicule affording 
frequent examples of strange deformity and peculiarity of features, 
these have been eagerly seized by another class of artists, who, with- 
out subjecting themselves to the laborious drudgery of the Dutch 
school and their imitators, have produced our popular caricatures 
by rudely copying or exaggerating the casual irregularities of the 
human countenance. Hogarth has equally avoided the faults of 
both these styles so as to give to the productions of his pencil 
equal solidity and effect. For his faces go to the very verge 
of caricature, and yet never (I believe in any single instance) go 
beyond it : they take the very widest latitude, and yet we always 
see the links wliich bind them to nature: they bear all the marks 
and carry all the conviction of reality -with them, as if we had seen 
the actual faces for the first time, from the precision, consistency, 
and good sense with which the whole and every part is made out. 
They exhibit the most uncommon features with the most uncommon 
expressions, but which yet are as familiar and intelligible as possible, 
because, with all the boldness, they have all the truth, of nature. 
Hogarth has left behind him as many of these memorable faces in 
their memorable moments as, perhaps, most of us remember in the 

* Soo the admirable Essay on the Genius of Hogaiih by Charles Lamb. 
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course of our 1 vea, and has thus doubled the quant ty of our expe- 
rience. 

I have promised to say sojnetl mg in this Lecture on the difference 
between the grand and familiar style of paint og and I shall throw 
ont what imperfect hints I have been able to collect on this subject 
so often attempted and never yet succeeded in taking the examples 
and dtastnt ons from Hogarth that is from what he possessed or 
wanted in each kind. 

And first the difference u not that between im tat on and mven- 
t on for there s sa much of this last quality in Hogarth as m any 
painter or poet whatever As for example to take two of his pic- 
tures only I mean the Enraged Mus man " and the Gm Lane * 1 
one of wb ch every conceivable variety of disagreeable and discor- 
dant sound — the razor-grinder turning his wheel the boy with his 
drum and the girl with her rattle momentarily suspended the pursui- 
vant blow ng his horn the thrill milkwoman the inexorable ballad 
ein Q er with her equalling infant the pewterer s shop close by the 
fishwomen the chimney-swcepcre at the top of a chimney and the 
two cats in melodious concert on the ridge of the tdes with the 
bells ringing n the distance as we see by the flags flying —and in 
the other the corapl cated forma and signs o! death and ruino w 
decay— the woman cm the stairs of the hnd„e asleep letting bet 
child fall over her ghastly companion opposite next to dent} s 
door with hollow famished cheeks and stann ft ribs the dog fight- 
ing with the man for the bare shin bone the man hanging himself 
in a garret the female corpse put nto a cofT n by the parish beadle 
tbe men march ng after a funeral seen through a broken wall in the 
background and the very bouses reel ng as if drank and tumbling 
about the ears of the infatuated victims below the pawnbrokers 
being the only one that stands firm and unimpaired — enforce the 
moral meant to be conveyed by each of these p ecea with a nchnoss 
and research of comb nat on and artful contrast not easily paralleled 
in any product on of the pencil or the pen. The clock pointing to 
four m the morning in Modem U dn „htConversat on " JUstaathe 
immovable Parson Ford is filling out another glass from a brimming 
punch bowl while most of his companions with the except on bl 
nfha sly lawyer are falling around bun like leaves in October * 
mind T 111 t h® extraordinary mistake of tbo man leaning against the 
or to the daa., Lord Mayor s Process on " show & mind capable of seiz- 
or if he docs t is' and trans ent coincidences of things of imagining 
and Mohiro Besides tiP® net * *t all or of instantly fixing on and 
the nature of the subject what never happened but once So far 
the number of ideas they ex!® great style of painting is poor in the 
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comparison. Indeed, grandeur is supposed (whether rightly or 
not I shall not here inquire) to imply a simplicity inconsistent 
with tills inexhaustible variety of incident and circumstantial 
detail. 

Secondly, the difference between the ideal and familiar style is not 
to be explained by the difference between the genteel and vulgar ; 
for it is evident that Hogarth was almost as much at home in tho 
genteel comedy as in tho broad farce of his pictures. He excelled 
not onlj r in exhibiting the coarse humours and disgusting incidents 
of low life, but in exhibiting the rices, follies, and frivolity of the 
fashionable manners of his time : his fine ladies hardly yield tho 
palm to his waiting-maids, and his lords and his footmen are on a 
respectable footing of equality. There is no want, for example, in 
tho “ Marriage-h-la-Mode," or in “ Taste in High Life,” of affectation 
verging into idiotism, or of languid sensibility that might — 

“Die of a rose in aromatic pain.” 

In short, Hogarth was a painter not of low, but of actual life ; and 
tho ridiculous and prominent features of high or low life, of the 
great vulgar or the small, lay equally open to him. The Country 
Girl, in the first plate of the “ Harlot’s Progress,” coming out of the 
waggon, is not more simple and ungainly than the same figure, in 
the second, is thoroughly initiated into the mysteries of her art, and 
suddenly accomplished in all the airs and graces of affectation, ease, 
and impudence. The affected languor and imbecility of tho same 
girl afterwards, when put to beat hemp in Bridewell, is exactly in 
keeping with the character she had been taught to assume. Sir 
Joshua could do nothing like it in his line of portrait, which dif- 
fered cliiefly in the background. The fine gentleman at his levee, 
in the “ Hake’s Progress,” is also a complete model of a person of rank 
and fortune, surrounded by needy and worthless adventurers, fiddlers, 
poetasters, and virtuosi, as was the custom in those days. Lord 
Chesterfield himself would not have been disgraced by sitting for it. 
I might multiply examples to show that Hogarth was not charac- 
teristically deficient in that kind of elegance which arises from an 
habitual attention to external appearance and deportment. I will 
only add as instances, among his women, the two cligantcs in the 
Bedlam scene, who are dressed (allowing for the difference of not 
quite a century) in the manner of Ackerman’s dresses for May ; and 
among the men, the Lawyer in “ Modem Midnight Conversation,” 
whose gracious significant leer and sleek lubricated countenance 
oxhibit all the happy finesse of his profession, when a silk gown has 
been added, or is likely to be added, to it ; and several figures in tho 
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"Cockp t " who are evidently at tbo first glance gentlemen of the old 
school and where tho mixture of the blacklegs with the h gher 
director is a still further test of the discriminating skill of tho 
{in ntor 


ON THE PLEASURE OP P AIMING 

[Thu Essay will bo found in its compluta form in TaUe Tali,] 
“Thebe is a pleasure in pa nting which nono but painters know 
In writ ng you have to cod tend with tho world in paint ng you 
have only to carry on a friendly strife with Nature Yon sit down 
to your task and are happy From tho moment that you take op 
the pencil end look Nature in the face you are at pcaco with your 
own heart No angry pass ons rise to disturb the ad ut progress of 
the work to shake tho band or d m the brow no irritable humours 
are a t afloat yon have no absurd ©pm one to combat no point to 
stra n no adversary to crush no fool to annoy— you aro actuated 
by fear or favour to no man There is no juggling here” no 
sopl stry no intrigue no tampering w tb the evidence no attempt 
to mako black wh to or wh te black but you resign youreelf into 
the bands of a greater power that of Nature with the simplicity of 
a child and the dovot on of an enthus ast— study with joy her 
manner and with rapture taste her stylo * The mind la calm and 
full at the same t mo The hand and eye are equally employed. 
In tracing the commonest object a plant or the stump of a tree 
you learn someth ng every moment. You j\rcc ve unexpected differ- 
ences and discover 1 kenesses where you looked for no such thing 
You try to set down what you soe — find out your error and correct 
it You need not play tricks or purpoeety mistake with all your 
pams you aro still far short of the mark. Patience grows o t of 
the endless pursu t and tarns it into a lux iry A streak in a flower 
a wnnkle in a loaf a t nge in a cloud a sta n in an old wall or ruin 
grey are seized with avidity as the tpoha opima of this sort of 
mental warfare and furnish out labour for another half-day The 
hours pass away untold without chagrin and without weariness 
nor would you ever wish to pass them otherwise Innocence is 
jo ned with industiy pleasure with business and the mind is 
sat sfied though it is not engaged in thinking or in doing any 
mischief 

After I have once written on a subject it goes out of my mind 
my feel ngs about t have been melted down into words and them 
I forget I Kte as it were discharged my memory of its old 
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habitual reckoning, and rubbed out the score of real sentiment. 
For tho future, it exists only for the sake of others — But I cannot 
ray, from my own experience, that the same process takes place 
in transferring our ideas to canvas; tlioy gain more than they 
lose in the mechanical transformation. One is never tired of paint- 
ing, because you have to set down not what you knew already 
but what you have just discovered. In the former case, you trans- 
late feelings into words ; in the latter, names into tilings. There 
is a continual creation out of nothing going on. With every stroke 
of tho brush, ft now field of inquiry is laid open; new difficulties 
arise, and now triumphs are prepared over them. By comparing 
tho imitation with tho original, you see what you have done, and 
how much you have still to do. The test of tho senses is severer 
than that of fancy, and an overmatch even for the delusions of 
our self-love. One part of a picture shames another, and you de- 
termine to paint up to yourself, if you cannot come up to nature. 
Every object becomes lustrous from tho light thrown back upon 
it by the mirror of art: and by tho aid of the pencil wo may bo 
said to touch and handle tho objects of sight. The air-drawn 
vision?! that hover on the verge of existence have a bodily presence 
given them on the canvas -. the form of beauty is changed into a 
substance : the dream and tho glory of the universe is mado 
“ palpable to feeling as to sight.” — And see! a rainbow starts from 
the canvas, with all its humid train of glory, as if it were drawn 
from its cloudy arch in heaven. The spangled landscapo glitters 
with drops of dow after tho shower. The “fleecy fools ” show their 
coats in the gleams of tho setting sun. Tho shepherds pipe their 
farewell notes in the fresh evening air. And is this bright vision 
made from a dead dull blank, like a bubble reflecting the mighty 
fabric of the universe ? Who would think this miracle of Rubens' 
pencil possible to be performed P Who, having seen it, would not 
spend his life to do the like ? See how the rich fallows, the bare 
stubble-field, the scanty harvest-home, drag in Rembrandt’s land- 
scapes ! How often have I looked at them and nature, and tried 
to do the same, till the very “ light thickened,” and there was an 
earthinoss in the feeling of the air ! There is no end of tho refine- 
ments of art and nature in this respect One may look at the 
misty glimmering horizon till tho eye dazzles and the imagination 
is lost, in hopes to transfer 'the whole interminable expanse at one 
blow upon the canvas. Wilson said, he used to try to paint tho 
effect of the motes dancing in the sotting sun. At another time, 
a friend, coming into his painting-room when ho was sitting on tho 
ground in a melancholy posture, observed that his picture looked 
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lie * landscape after a iboirert ho t artcrf nj> with the Rreai^t 
del „ht and sa d “TUt is t! * rfTct, 1 Intern!"! to prod K*, ho 
thought I lied failed." UTson *u neghWod and by ’«£«** 
neglected his art to apply 1 msclf to 1 rawly Ilia hand U<anjo 
unsteady *0 that it wm only I y repeated attempt* tl at he «**! I 
rem! the J lace or [ml co t!te iC-ct he aimed at and «1 rO h« bad 
lone a l tile to a p cture he won 1 asy to any aojuaintancs) who 
chan col to drop in " I hare pa nted enough for one day cone 
let os aomealero" It was not an Clanl* left ha pictured nr fcU 
stud ca on tl 0 UnVa of t!-o Tlirr to go in aeaic' of other enjoy 
ments, or ceased to garo upon the pi ttcnn„ sunny rale* awl 
luitnnt h Ha and wile 11a eye drank in the clear aporkl ng hn«a 
an 1 loroly forms of nature h.» hand stamped them on tl e Indd 
eanros to last there for crcrl One of the meet del „htfol partJ 
of my 1 fo was one fino snromer when I used to walk not of an 
evening to catch the last l „ht of the atm gemm ng the preen 
slopes or rsjwt lawn* an 1 pi hn n tower or tree wh lo the h ne 
aky grail ially tom ng to purjle awl gold, or ak rted with dusky 
guy hung it* broad marble pavement oser all aa we ae« it in 
tho great master of Ital an lan Iseapo But to rone to a more 
part ctdar explanation of the subject • — 

Tl » first head I tret tn«d to joint was an old woman with 
the upper part ol tho face shaded by her Ixmnet and I certainly 
laboired [at] t with great persoreranco It took mo titunt«tle«s 
» tt ng» to do it. I haro it by me at 11 awl snmetimre look i‘ Jt 
with rnrpn*. to th nk how much po ns were throsnj away to 1 ttlo 
purpose —yet not aUiv-etl er in ram if it tau n ht mo to see good 
in everythin,, an 1 to know that there u noth n„ ml gar In nature 
seen with tho eye of ac enco or of true art. Itcfinem nt create 
beauty everywhere it U tho gross neva of tha spectator that dis- 
covers noth ng but groom era in tho ol ject Bo th s a* it may 
I spared no pains to do my best. If art was long I tho 1 1 that 
1 fe was so too at that moment I got in llio general eCcct tho 
f rst day and pleased and surprised enough I was at my success. 
Tho rest was a work of t me — of weeks and months (if need were) 
of pat ent toil and careful finish n„ I had seen an old head by 
Itcmhrandt at B rleigh House and if I could produce a head at 
all like Rembrandt in » year m my hfet mo it would he glory 
and f 1 c ty and wealth and fame enough for mo I The head I 
had seen at Baric 6 h was an exact an 1 wonderful fac-sun !« of 
nature and I resolved to make mine (aa nearly as I could) an 
exact faos mile of nature I d d not then nor do I now behove, 
with S r Joshua, that the perfect on of art consists in giving 
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general appearances without individual dotails, but in giving 
general appearances with individual details. Otherwise, I had 
done my work tho first day. But I saw something more in nature 
than general effect, and I thought it worth my whilo to give it in 
the picture. Thore was a gorgeous effect of light and shade : but 
thero was a delicacy as well as depth in tho chiaro scuro which I was 
hound to follow into all its dim and scarce perceptible variety of 
tone and shadow. Then I had to make tho transition from a strong 
light to as dark n shade, preserving the masses, hut gradually soften- 
ing off tho intermediate parts. It was so in nature ; tho difficulty 
was to make it so in the copy. I tried, and failed again and again; 
I strove harder, and succeeded as I thought. Tho wrinkles in Rem- 
brandt were not hard lines, but broken and irregular. I saw tho 
same appearance in nature, and strained every nerve to give it. If 
I could hit off tills edgy appearance, and insert tho reflected light 
in the furrows of old ago in half a morning, I did not think I had 
lost a day. Beneath the shrivelled yellow parchment look of the 
skin, there was hero and thero a streak of the blood-colour tinging 
the face ; this I made a point of convoying, and did not cease to 
compare what I saw with what I did (with jealous lynx-eyed watch- 
fulness) till I succeeded to tho best of my ability and judgment. 
How many revisions were thero ! How many attempts to catch an 
expression which I had seen the day before 1 How often did we try 
to get the old position, and wait for the return of the same light I 
There was a puckering-up of tho lips, a cautious introversion of 
the eye under tho shadow of the bonnet, indicative of the feeble- 
ness and suspicion of old age, which at last we managed, after many 
trials and some quarrels, to a tolerable nicety. Tho picture was 
never finished, and I might have gono on with it to the present 
hour. I used to set it on the ground when my day's work was 
done, and saw revealed to me with swimming eyes the birth of new 
hopes, and of a new world of objects. The painter thus learns to 
look at nature with different eyes. Ho before saw her “ as in a glass 
darkly, hut now face to face.” He understands the texture and 
meaning of the visiblo universe, mid " sees into the life of things,” 
not by the help of mechanical instruments, hut of the improved 
exercise of his faculties, and an intimate sympathy with nature. 
The meanest thing is not lost upon him, for lie looks at it with an 
eye to itself, not merely to his own vanity or interest, or the opinion 
of the world. Even where there is neither beauty nor use — if that 
ever were — still there is truth, and n sufficient source of gratification 
in the indulgence of curiosity and activity of mind. The humblest 
painter is a true scholar ; and the best of scholars — the scholar of 
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nature. For myself, and for the real comfort Mid satisfaction of 
tho thing, I bad rather have been Jan Steen, or Gerard Dow, than 
the greatest casuist or plulnloger that ever lived. Tho painter 
docs not view things in clouds or “mist, tho common gloss of thoo* 
logians,* but ap[ lies tho same standard of truth and disinterested 
sj int of inquiry that influence his daily practice, to other subjects. 
Ho pcr<*wi* form, ho distingusshc* character He reads men and 
books with an intuitive eye. ITo is a cntic as well as a connoisseur 
Tlio conclusions ho draws are clear snd convincing, bocanso they are 
taken from tho things themselves Ho is not a fanatic, a dopo, or 
a slave, for tho habit of seeing for himself also dispose* him to 
judge for 1 umsc If. Tho most scnnblo men I know (taken a* a claw) 
are painters, tliat w, thoy are tho most lively observers of wbat 
posses in tho world about them, and tho dcncat observers ot what 
passes in their own minds From their profession they in general 
mu more with tho world than author* , and if they have not tho 
lame fund of acquired knowledge, are obliged to rely more on in- 
dividual sagacity I might mention the name* of Opie, Finch, 
horthcOto, as persona distinguished for striking description and 
acquaintance with the subtle traits of character Palntera m or- 
dinary society, or m obscure situations where their value is not 
known, and they are treated with neglect and indifference, hare 
sometimce a forward w If-sufliciency of manner, but this is not so 
much their fault ss that of others Perhaps theur want of regular 
education may also bo m fault in such cams. 

Beanies the exorcise of the mind, pointing exercise* the body It 
is a mechanical as well as a liberal art. To do anything, to dig 
a hole in the ground, to plant a cabbage, to hit a mark, to more 
a shuttle, to work a pattern,— m a word, to attempt to produce 
any effect, and to tucctfi, has something in it that gratifies tho 
love of power, and carries off the restless activity of the mind of 
roan Indolence is a delightful but distressing etato, we most 
be doing something to be happy Action is no leas necessary than 
thought to tho instinctive tendencies of the human frame, and 
painting combines them both incessantly Tho hand furnishes 
a practical test of the correctness of the eye , and the eye, thus 
admonished, imposes fresh tasks of skill and industry upon tho 
hand Eveiy stroke tolls, os the verifying of a new truth , and 
every new observation, the instant it is made, passes into an act 
and emanation of the wilL Every step is nearer what wo wish, 
and yet there is always more to do In spite of tho facility, the 
fluttering grace, the evanescent hues, that play round the pencil 
of Rubens and Vandyke, however I may admire, I do not envy 
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them this power so much as I do the slow, patient, InlxirioiiH 
execution of Correggio, Leonardo <ia Vinci, and Andrea del S \rto, 
where ever) - touch appears conscious of its charge, emulous of 
truth, and whero the painful artist 1ms so distinctly wrought, 

* 1 That } ou might almost ray 1»U plct.iro thought 1 ” 

In tho ono case, tho colours seem breathed on the canvas us if 
by magic, the work and tho wonder of a moment; in tho other, 
they seem inlaid in the lredy of the work, and as if it took the 
artist years of unremitting labour, and of delightful never-ending 
progress to perfection. Who would wish over to cornu to the close 
of such works, — not to dwell on them, to return to them, to l>e 
wedded to them to tho last? Rubens, with his florid, rapid style, 
complained that when ho had just learned lus art, ho should Ire 
forced to die. Leonardo, in tho slow advances of his, had lived 
long enough ! 

Painting is not, liko writing, wliat is projierly understood by 
a sedentary employment. It requires not, indeed, a strong, but 
a continued and steady exertion of muscular power. Tho precision 
and delicacy of tho manual of>c ration makes up for tho want of 
vehemence, — as to balance himself for any time in tho samo 
position tho rope-dancer must strain every nerve. Painting for 
a wholo morning gives ono as excellent an appotito for ono T s dinner 
ns old Abraham Tucker acquired for his by riding over Banstcnd 
Downs. It is related of Sir Joshua Reynolds, that “ho look no 
other cxerciso than what ho used in his painting-room,” — tho writer 
means, in walking backwards and forwards to look at his picture ; 
but tho act of painting itself, of laying on tho colours in tho proper 
place and proper quantity, was a much harder cxerciso than this 
alternate receding from and returning to tho picture. This last 
would bo rather a relaxation and relief than an effort. It is not 
to bo wondered at, that an artist like Sir Joshua, who delighted 
so much in tho sensual and practical part of his art, should have 
found himself at a considerable loss when the decay of his sight 
precluded him, for tho last year or two of liis lifo, from tho follow- 
ing np of his profession, — “tho sourco,” according to his own 
remark, “ of thirty years’ uninterrupted enjoyment and prosperity 
to him.” It is only those who never think at all, or else who hnv 0 
accustomed themselves to brood incessantly on abstract ideas, that 
never feel ennui. 

To give ono instance more, and then I will have dono with this 
rambling discourse. One of my first attempts was a picture of 
ray father, who was then in a green old ago, with strongly-marked 
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features, and scarred with the small-pox. I drew it out with a 
broad light crossing the face, looking down, with spectacles on, 
reading The booh was Shaftesbury’s "Characteristics,” in a fine 
old binding, with Gnbelw’s etchings My father would as here 
it had b,en any other book, but for hitn to read was to be content, 
was “nebes finelesa.” The sketch promised well , and I set to work 
to finish it, determined to spare no time nor pains My father 
vras willing to sit aa long as I pleased , for there is a natural desire 
in the mind of man to sit for ones picture, to be the object of 
continued attention, to bare one's likeness multiplied, and bea’dea 
tua satisfaction in the picture, he had some pride in the artist, 
though he would rather I should hare written a sermon than 
painted like Rembrandt or like Raphael. Those winter dava, with 
the gleams of sunshine coming through the chapel-windows, and 
cheered by the notes of tbe robin-redbreast in our garden (that 
ever in the haunch of winter sings "), — as my afternoon s work 
drew to a close,— were among the happiest of my life When I 
gave the effect I intended to any part of the picture for which 
l had prepared my colours , when I mutated the roughness of the 
fskin by a lucky stroke of the pencil , when I hit the dear pearly 
tone of a vein , when I gave tbe ruddy complexion of health, the 
blood circulating under the hroad shadows of one aide of the face, 
I thought my fortune made, or rather it was already more than 
made, ui my fancying that X might one day be able to ear with 
Correggio, • I also am a painter I” It was an idle thought, a boys 
conceit , but it did not make me leas happy at the time I used 
regularly to set my work in the chair to lock at it through the 
long evenings, and many a tune did I return to take leave of it 
before I could go to bed at night I remember sending it with 
a throbbing heart to the Exhibition, and seeing it hong np there 
by the side of one of the Honourable Mr Skeffington (now Sir 
George) There was nothing in common between them, but that 
they were the portraits of two very good natured men I think, 
but am not sure, that I finished this portrait (or another after- 
wards) on the same day that the news of the battle of Austerlitz 
came, I walked out in the afternoon, and as I returned, saw the 
evening star set over a poor man’s cottage with other thoughts 
and feelings than I shall ever have again Oh for the revolution 
of the great Fhtomc year, that those tunes might come over 
again I I could sleep out the three hundred and sixty-five thou- 
sand intervening years very contentedly 1 — The picture is left the 
table, the chair, tbe window where I learned to construe Xavy, 
the chapel where my father preached, remain where they were. 
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but bo himself is gone to rest, full of years, of faith, of hope, and 
charity 1 

Tlio painter not only takes a delight in nature, ho has a new and 
exquisite source of pleasure opened to him in tlio study and contem- 
plation of works of art — 

" IVhato’cr Lorraino light touch'd with soffning huo. 

Or savago Rosa dash'd, or learned Poussin drew." 

Ho turns asido to view a country gentleman’s scat with eager looks, 
thinking it may contain some of the rich products of art. There is 
an air round Lord Radnor's park, for there hang the two Claudes, 
the “Morning and Evening of tlio Roman Empire" — round Wilton 
House, for tliero is Vandyke’s picture of tlio Pembroke family — 
round Blenheim, for there is his picture of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham's children, and the most magnificent collection of Rubenses in 
the world — at Knowsloy, for there is Rembrandt’s “ Handwriting on 
tlio Wall" — and at Burleigh, for there are some of Guido’s angelic 
heads. The young artist makes a pilgrimage to each of these places, 
eyes them wistfully at a distance, “bosomed high in tufted trees," 
and feels an interest in them of which the owner is scarce conscious : 
I10 enters tlio well-swept walks and echoing archways, passes the 
threshold, is led tlirough wainscoted rooms, is shown tho furniture, 
the rich hangings, the tapestry, the massy services of plate — and, at 
last, is ushered into tho room where his treasure is, tho idol of his 
vows — some speaking faco or bright landscape ! It is stamped on 
his brain, and lives there thenceforward, a tally for nature and a 
test of art. He furnishes out tho chambers of tho mind from tho 
spoils of time, picks and chooses which shall have tho best places — 
nearest his heart. Ho goes away richer than ho came, ncher than 
the possessor; and thinks that ho may ono day return, when ho 
perhaps shall havo dono something like them, or oven from failure 
shall havo learned to admire truth and genius more. 

My first initiation in the mysteries of tho art was at tho Orleans 
Gallery : it was there I formed my taste, such as it is ; so that I am 
irreclaimably of the old school in painting. I was staggered when I 
saw the works there collected, and looked at them with wondering 
and with longing eyes. A mist passed away from my sight : tho 
Ecales fell off. A new sense came upon mo, a new heaven and a new 
earth stood before mo. I saw tho soul speaking in tho faco — “ hands 
that the rod of empire had sway ed " in mighty ages past — “ a forked 
mountain or blue promontory," 

'* with trees npon't 

That cod unto the world, and tuoch ’our eye3 with air." 
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Old Timo had unlocked ha treason* and Fame stood portress at 
the door We had all hoard ot tho names o! Titan loiphsel C uido 
Pomemchmo tho Caraca— but to see tl em face to face to bo m 
the same room with the r deathless product ona was like break n H 
tome mighty spell — « as almost an e fleet of noerom ancy 1 F n»m that 
tune t 1 red n a worl 1 of p ctnres. Battles sieges speeches m 
I arharnent seemed mere dJo noise on 1 fury “signifying not! ug’’ 
compared w th thoso mi hty works and dreaded names that spoke 
to mo n the eternal e lence of thought. Hus was the more remark 
ahlo as it was but a short time before that I was not only totally 
ignorant of but nsons ble to the beaut os of art. As an nstaneo, 

I remember tl at one afternoon I was readin^ “ TI e Provoked 
JIusbond" with the lu b hest relish with a green woody landscape of 

II ysdael or Hobb ma just before me at nl ch I looked off the book 
now and then and wondered what tl re co dd be in that sort of 
no k to satisfy or delight the mind— at tl e same t me asktn 0 toy 
self as a spcculat re question wk tber I should ever feel an interest 
in 1 1 ko what I took n reading \ anbrn^h and C bber 9 

I had made some progress in painting when I went to the Louvre 
to study and I never did anything afterwards. I nercr shall forget 
connin*, over the Catalogue which a fnend lent mo just before I set 
out Tho p cturea the name* of tho painters seemed to relish in the 
mouth There was one of Titian » mistma at her to \ tie. Even 
the colours with which the painter bad adorned her hair were not 
more golden more amiable to s D ht than those which played round 
and tantalised my fancy ere I saw the p cture. There were two 
portraits by the same hand— “A Toan b Nobleman with a Glove •*— 
another a companion to it ' I read the deaenpt on over and over 
with fond expectancy and filled up the imaginary outline with what- 
ever I could cones re of grace and dignity and an antique grate — 
all but equal to the original. There was the Transfiguration " too 
kVth what awe I saw t n my m nds eye and was overshadowed 
with the spint of the artist I Not to have been disappointed with 
there works afterwards was tho highest compliment I can pay to 
their transcendent merits. Indeed it was from seeing other worts 
of the same great masters that I had formed a vague bnt no dis- 
paraging dea of these The first day I got there I was kept for 
some tune in the French Fxhib tion room and thought I should not 
be able to get a sight of the old masters. I just caught a peep at 
them through the door (nleh nd ranee I) like looking out of purgatory 
into paradise— from Poussins noble mellow looking landscapes w 
where Rubens hung out his gaudy banner and down the glimmer- 
ing vista to the rich jewels of Titian and the Italian school. At last. 
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by much importunity, I was admitted, and lost not an instant in 
making use of my new privilege. It was wi beau jour to me. I 
marched delighted through a quarter of a mile of the proudest efforts 
of the mind of man, a whole creation of genius, a universe of art ! I 
ran the gauntlet of all the schools from the bottom to the top ; and 
in the end got admitted into the inner room, where they had been 
repairing some of their greatest works. Here the “ Transfiguration,” 
the “ St. Peter Martyr,” and the " St. Jerome ” of Domenicliino stood 
on the floor, as if they had bent their knees, like camels stooping, to 
unlade their riches to the spectator. On one side, on an easel, stood 
“ Hippolito de Medici ” (a portrait by Titian), with a boar-spear in his 
hand, looking through those he saw, till you turned away from the 
keen glance; and thrown together in heaps were landscapes of the 
same hand, green pastoral lulls and vales, and shepherds piping to 
their mild mistresses underneath the flowering shade. Reader, “if 
thou hast not seen the Louvre, thou art damned ! ” — for thou hast 
not seen the choicest remains of the works of art ; or thou hast not 
seen all these together, with their mutually reflected glories. I say 
nothing of the statues ; for I know but little of sculpture, and never 
liked any till I saw the Elgin Marbles. . . . Here, for four months 
together, I strolled and studied, and daily hoard the warning sound 
— “ Qualres hexircs passies, il faut fermer, Citoyens” — (All! why did 
they ever change their style ?) — muttered in coarse provincial French ; 
and brought away with mo some loose draughts and fragments, which 
I have been forced to part with, like drops of life-blood, for “ hard 
money.” How often, thou tenantless mansion of godlike magnifi- 
cence — how often has my heart since gone a pilgrimage to thee 1 , . . 


ON THE IDEAL. 

[Reprinted from tho Ailat newspaper.] 

The ideal is the abstraction of anything from all the circumstances 
that weaken its effect, or lessen our admiration of it ; or it is filling 
up the outline of 'truth and beauty' existing in the mind, so as to 
leave nothing wanting, or to desire further. The principle of the 
ideal is the satisfaction we have in the contemplation of any quality 
or object which makes us seek to heighten, to prolong, to extend 
that satisfaction to the utmost; and beyond this we cannot go; for 
we cannot get beyond the highest conceivable degree of any quality 
or excellence diffused over the whole of an object. Any' notion of 
perfection beyond this is a word without meaning — a thing in the 

Q 
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c'.on&s. Another name for the ideal is the divine, for what we 
laitgioo of the gods u pleasure without pain, power without tnan. 
It is the mcst exalted idea we can form of humanity 

The ideal, then, it appear* by this account of it, is the enhancing 
and expanding an idea from the satisfaction wo tale ID it, or it is 
toting away whatever divides, and adding whatever increases our 
sympathy with pleasure and power “ till our content is aloolate, or 
at the height Hence that report which has been remarked as one 
striking condition of tho ideal , for, as it is nothing but the con- 
tinued approximation of the mind to the great and the good, so in 
the attainment of this object it rejects as much as possible not only 
the petty, tho mean, and disagreeable, but also the agony and Vio- 
lence of passion the force of contrast, and the extravagance of 
imagination It is a law to itself It relics on its own aspirations 
after pure enjoyment and Jofty contemplations alone, self morel 
and sell -sustained, without tho grosser stimulus of the irritation of 
the will privation, or suffering, unless when it is inured anil recon- 
ciled to the last (as an element of its being) by heroic fortitude, 
and when “ strong patience conquers deep despair " In this sense 
Miltons "Satan" la ideal, though tragic, for it is permanent 
tragedy, or one fired idea without ncmitttde or frailty, and where 
all the pnde of intellect and power is brought to bear in confronting 
and enduring pain Mr Wordsworth has expressed this feeling of 
stoical indifference (proof against outward impressions) admirably 
in tho poem of “ Laodarma " — 

‘ Know virtno were not Virtue if the joy* 

Of sense were able to return aa fart 
And rarely M they vanish. Earth destroy* 

Those raptures truly , Erebus disdain*— 

Culm pleasures there abide msjertic poms." 

These hats are a noble description and example of the ideal in 
poetry Hut the ideal is not in general the atronghold of poetry , 
for description m wards (to produce any vivid impression) requires a 
translation of the object into aome other form, which is the language 
of metaphor and imagination, as narrative can only interest by a 
sncc«sion of events and a conflict of hopes and fears. Therefore, 
the sphere of the ideal is in a manner limited to sculpture and 
painting, where the object itself is given entire without any pos- 
sible change of circumstances, and where, though the impression a 
momentary, it lasts for ever 

The ideal, then, is the highest point of parity and perfection to 
which we can carry the idea of any object or quality The natural 
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differs from the ideal style, inasmuch as what anything is differs 
from what we wish and can conceive it to be. Many people would 
substitute the phrase, from what it ought to be, to express the 
latter part of the alternative, and would explain what a thing ought 
to be by that which is best. But for myself, I do not understand, 
or at least it does not appear to me a self-evident proposition, 
either what a thing ought to be or what it ‘is best that it should 
be ; it is only shifting the difficulty a remove further, and begging 
the question a second time. I may know what is good ; I can tell 
what is better ; but that which is best is beyond me — it is a thing 
in the clouds. There is perhaps also a species of cant — the making 
up for a want of clearness of ideas by insinuating a pleasing moral 
inference — in the words purity and perfection used above ; but I 
would ho understood as meaning by purity nothing more than a 
freedom from alloy or any incongruous mixture in a given quality 
or character of an object, and by perfection completeness, or the 
extending that quality to all the parts and circumstances of an 
object, so that it shall be as nearly as possible of a piece. The 
imagination does not ordinarily bestow any pains on that which is 
mean and indifferent in itself, but having conceived an interest in 
anything, and the passions being once excited, we endeavour to 
give them food and scope by making that winch is beautiful still 
more beautiful, that which is striking still more grand, that which 
is hateful still more deformed, through the positive, comparative, 
and superlative degrees, till the mind can go no farther in this pro- 
gression of fancy and passion without losing the original idea, or 
quitting its hold of nature, which is the ground on which it still 
rests with fluttering pinions. The ideal does not transform any 
object into something else, or neutralise its character, but, by re- 
moving what is irrelevant and supplying what was defective, makes 
it more itself than it was before. . . . 


ON JUDGING OF PICTURES. 

[Reprinted from Hunt’s Literary Examiner, 1823, No 5.] 

Painters assume that none can judge of pictures but themselves. 
Many do this avowedly, some by implication, and all in practice. 
They exclaim against any one writing about art who has not served 
his apprenticeship to the craft, who is not versed in the detail of its 
mechanism. This has often put me a little out of patience — hut I 
will take patience, and say why. 

In tho first place, with regard to the productions of living artists, 
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painters have no right to speak at al] The way m which they &ra 
devoured and consumed by envy would be ludicrous if it were not 
lamentable. It is folly to talk of the divisions and backbitings of 
authors and poets while there are such people as pointers in tho 
world I never in the whole course of my life heard one speak in 
hearty praise of another Generally they blame downnghtly , but 
at all events their utmost applause is with a da mnin g reservation. 
Authors— even poets, the gmm \rntab\te — do taste and acknowledge 
the beauties of the productions of their competitors , but painters 
either cannot see them through tho green spectacles of envy, or 
seeing, they hate and deny them the more In conlormity with 
this, painters are more greedy of praise than any other order of men. 

“ They gorge the little fame they get all raw " — they are gluttonous 
of it in their own persons in tho proportion in which they would 
starve others 

But to come to the more general subject I deny tn tato and at 
once the exclusive right and power of painters to judge of picture*. 
What is a picture made forP To convey certain ideas to the mind 
of a painter, that is, of one man in ten thousand P Ko, hnt to 
make them apparent to the eye and mind of all If a picture bo 
admired by none but painters, I think it is a strong presumption 
that tho picture ta bad. A painter is no more a judge, I suppose, 
than another man of how people feel and look under certain passions 
and events Everybody secs as well as he whether certain figures 
on the canvas sire like such a man, or like a cow, a tree, a bridge, or 
a windmill All that the painter can do more than the lay spectator 
is to tell tchy and how the menta and defects of a picture are j re- 
duced. I see that such a figure is ungraceful, and out of nature — 
he shows me that the drawing is faulty, or the foreshortening in- 
correct He then points ant to me whence the blemish arises , but 
he is not a bit more aware of the existence of the blemish than I am. 
In Hogarth s “ Frontispiece * I see that the whole business a 
absurd, for a man on a hill two miles off could not light bis pipe at 
a candle held out of a window close to me , he tells me that is 
from a want of perspective — that is, of certain rules by which certain 
effects are obtained. He shows me why the picture is bad, hut 1 am 
just as well capable of saying “the picture is bad” as he is. To 
take a coarse illustration, but one most exactly apposite I can tell 
whether a made dish be good ot bad— whether its taste bo pleasant 
or disagreeable , it is dressed for the palate of uninitiated people, 
and not alone for the disciples of Dr Kitchener and Mr tide. But 
it needs a cook to tell one it is bad, that there 13 a gran too 
much of this, or a drop too much of t’other that it has been boiled 
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.rather too much, or stewed rather too little. These things, the 
wherefores, as Squire Western would say, I require an artist to tell 
me ; but the point in debate — the worth or the bad quality of the 
painting or pottage — I am as well able to decide upon as any who 
ever brandished a pallet or a pan, a brush or a skimming-ladle. 

To go into the higher branches of the art — the poetry of painting 
— <rl deny still more peremptorily the exclusiveness of the initiated. 
It might as well be said that none but those who could write a play 
have any right to sit in the third row in the pit, on the first night 
of a new tragedy ; nay, there is more plausibility in the one than 
the other. No man can judge of poetry without possessing in some 
measure a poetical mind; it need not be of that degree necessary to 
create, but it must be equal to taste and to analyse. Now, in paint- 
ing there is a directly mechanical power required to render those 
imaginations, to the judging of which the mind may be perfectly 
competent. I may know what is a just or a beautiful representa- 
tion of love, anger, madness, despair, without being able to draw a 
straight line ; and I do not see how that faculty adds to the capa- 
bility of so judging. A very great proportion of painting is me- 
chanical. The higher kinds of painting need first a poet’s mind to 
conceive; very well, but then, they need a draughtsman’s hand to 
execute. Now ho who possesses the mind alone is fully ablo to 
judge of what is produced, even though he is by no means endowed 
with the mechanical power of producing it himself. I am far from 
saying that any one is capable of duly judging pictures of the 
higher class. It requires a mind capable of estimating the noble, or 
touching, or terrible, or sublime subjects which they present ; but 
there is no sort of necessity that we should be able to put them 
upon the canvas ourselves. . . . 

I am the farthest in the world from falling into the absurdity of 
upholding that painters should neglect the mechanical parts of 
their profession ; for without a mastery in them it would he impos- 
sible to body forth any imaginations, however strong or beautiful. 
I only wish that they should not overlook the end to which these 
are the means — and give them an undue preference over that end 
itself. Still more I object to their arrogating to the possessors of 
these qualities of band and eye all power of judging that which is 
conveyed through the physical vision into the inward soul. 

On looking over what I have written, I find that I have used 
some expressions with regard to painters as a body which may 
make it appear that I hold them in light esteem, whereas no one 
can admire then: art, or appreciate their pursuit of it, more highly 
thau I do. Of what I have said, however, with regard to their paltry 
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denial of each other's men is, I cannot bate them an aco 1 appeal 
to all those who are In the habit of associating with painters to say 
whether my assertion is not correct And why ahould they do this? 
—sorely tho field is wide enough. Surely there are parallel road# 
which may bo followed, each leading to the game point, but neither 
crossing nor trenching upon one another 
Tho art of Painting is ono equally delightful to the eyo and to 
the mind It has very nearly the reality of dramatic exhibition, 
and has permanence, which that is wholly without. 'We may gaze 
at a picture, and pauso to think, and turn and pare again. Tho art 
is inferior to poetry in magnitude of extent and succession of detail, 
but its power over anyone point 15 far superior, it seizes it, and 
figures it forth in corporeal existence, if not in bodily life It green 
to tho eye the physical semblance of thoso figures which have Coated 
m vagueness \n the mind. It condenses indistinct and gauzy visions 
into palpable forma — as, in tho story, the morning mist gathered into 
tho embodying a spin t But shall it be said that the enchanter alone 
can judge of the enchantment— that none shall have an eye to soo, 
and a heart to feol, nnleas he have also a hand to execute t Alas ! 
our inherent perceptions give the be to this As I used to go to the 
Louvre, day after day, to glut myself and revel in the congregated 
genius of pictorial ago*, would any ono convince me that it was neces- 
sary to be able to paint, that I might duly appreciate a picture P 

EXPRESSION 

Eipbzmioi la the great test and measure of a genres for painting and 
tho fine arts The mere imitation of sttU-ii/s, however perfect, can 
never furnish proofs of tho highest skill or talent , for there is an 
inner sense, a deeper intuition into nature that is never unfolded 
by merely mechanical objects, and which, if it were called out by a 
now soul bein„ suddenly infused into an inanimate substance, would 
make the former unconscious representation appear crude and vapid 
The eye is sharpened and the hand made more delicate in its tact, 

" While by the power 
Of harmony, sad the deep power of joy. 

We see into tho life of things. - 

We not only see but foe! expression by tho help of the finest of 
all our senses, the sense of pleasure and pain He, then, is tha 
greatest painter who can put the greatest quantity of expression 
into his works, for this is the nicest and most subtle object of 
imitation, jt is that in which any defect is soonest visible, which 
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must be able to stand the severest scrutiny, and where the power of 
avoiding errors, extravagance, or tameness can only be supplied by 
the fund of moral feeling, the strength or delicacy of the artist’s 
sympathy with the ideal object of his imagination. To Bee or imi- 
tate any given sensible object is one thing, the effect of attention 
and practice ; but to give expression to a face is to collect its mean- 
ing from a thousand other sources, is to bring into play the obser- 
vation and feeling of one’s whole life, or on infinity of knowledge 
bearing upon a single object in different degrees and manners, 
and implying a loftiness and refinement of character proportioned to 
tho loftiness and refinement of expression delineated. Expression 
is of all tilings the least to be mistaken, and the most evanescent in 
its manifestation. Pope's lines on tho character of women may be 
addressed to the painter who undertakes to embody it : — 

“ Come then, the colours and the ground prepare. 

Dip in tho rainbow, trick it off in air ; 

Choose a firm cloud, before it falls, and in it 
Catch, ere it chango, the Cynthia of tho minute." 

— “ On a Picture by Yandyck." 


[Tile four following extracts are from Sketches of the Principal Picture 
Galleries in England, 1S24, which ib reprinted in the volume of col- 
lected Essays on the Fine Arts.] 

THE DULWICH GALLERY. 

It was on the 5 th of November that we went to see this Gallery. 
The morning was mild, calm, pleasant : it was a day to ruminate on 
the object wc had in view. It was the time of year 

“ When yellow leaves, or few, or none do hang 
Upon the branches ; ” 

their scattered gold was strongly contrasted with the dark green 
spiral shoots of the cedar-trees that skirt the road ; the sun shone 
faint and watery, as if smiling his last ; Winter gently let go the 
hand of Summer, and the green fields, wet with the mist, anticipated 
the return of Spring. At the end of a beautiful little village, Dul- 
wich College appeared in view, with modest state, yet mindful of 
the olden time; and the name of Allen and his compeers rushed 
full upon the memory 1 How many races of schoolboys have played 
within its walls, or stammered out a lesson, or sauntered away their 
vacant hours in its shade : yet, not one Skakspeare is there to be 
found among them all l The boy is clothed and fed, and gets through 
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hia accidence, bat no trace of his youthful learning, any more than 
of his saffron livery, is to be met with in the man Genius is not to 
be “ constrained by mastery " Nothing cornea of these endowments 
and foundations for learning , yon might as well make dirt-pios, or 
build honscs with cards Yet something dot! come of them too— a 
retreat for age, a dream in youth — & feeling id the air around them, 
the memory of the past, the hope of what will never be. Sweet are 
the studies of the schoolboy, delicious his idle hours 1 Trcsh and 
gladsome is bis waking, balmy are his slumbers, book pillowed 1 He 
wears a green and yellow brery, perbape , but “ green and yellow 
melancholy " cornea not near him, or, if it docs, is tempered with 
youth and innocence 1 To thumb his Eutropius, or to knuckle down 
at taw, aro to him equally delightful , for whatever stirs the blood, 
or inspires thought in him, quickens the pulse of life and joy He 
has only to feel, in order to be happy , pain turns smiling from him, 
and sorrow is only a softer kind of pleasure. Each sensation w but 
an unfolding of hia new being , care, age, sickness, are idle words , 
the musty records of antiquity look glossy in his sparkling eye, and 
he clasps immortality as his future bode! The coming years hurt 
him not— he hears their sound afar off, and is glad. See him there, 
the urchin seated m the sun, with a book in his hand, and the wall 
at his back. He has a thicker wall before him— the wall that parts 
him from the future He sees not the archers taking aim at hia 
peace , he known not the hands that are to mangle his bosom He 
stirs not, be still pores upon his book, and as ho reads, a slight 
hectic flush passes over his cheek, for he sees the letters that com- 
pose the word Fame glitter on the page, and his eyes swim, and he 
tbmks that he will one day write a book, and have his name repeated 
by thousands of readers, and assume a certain signature, and write 
Essays and Criticisms in a Lojtdov Mioszetr, as a consummation 
of felicity scarcely to be believed. Come hither, thou poor little 
fellow, and let ns change places with thee, if thou wilt , here take 
the pen, and finish this article, and sign what name you pleaso to it, 
so that we may but change our dress for yours, and sit shivering m 
the sun, and con over our little task, and feed poor, and ho hard, 
and bo contented and happy, and think what ft fine thing it is to ho 
an author, and dream of immortality, and sleep o’ mghtal — 
“ The Dulwich Gallery * 


INTERCOURSE WITH PICTURES AND BOOKS 
Our intercourse with the dead la better than our intercourse with 
the living There are only three pleas urea in life pure and tasting, 
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and all derived from inanimate things — books, pictures, and the 
face of nature. What is the world hut a heap of ruined friendships, 
but the grave of love ? All other pleasures are as false and hollow, 
vanishing from our embrace like smoke, or like a feverish dream. 
Scarcely can we recollect that they were, or recall without an effort 
the anxious and momentary interest we took in them. 

But thou, oh ! divine “ Bath of Diana,” with deep azure dyes, with 
roseate hues, spread by the hand of Titian, art still there upon the 
wall, another, yet the same that thou wert five-and-twenty years 
ago, nor wantest 

** Forked mountain or blue promotory, 

With trees upon 't that nod unto the world, 

And mock our eyes with air 1 ” 

And lo ! over the clear lone brow of Tuderley and Norman Court, 
knit into the web and fibres of our heart, the sighing grove waves 
in the autumnal air, deserted by Love, by Hope, hut for ever haunted 
by Memory 1 And there that fine passage stands in “Antony and 
Cleopatra” as we read it long ago with exulting eyes in Paris, after 
puzzling over a tragedy of Racine’s, and cried aloud, “ Our Shnk- 
speare was also a poet 1 ” These feelings are dear to us at the time; 
and they come hack unimpaired, heightened, mellowed, whenever 
we chooso to go back to them. "Wo turn over the leaf and “ volume 
of the brain," and there see them face to face.— Marina in “Pericles ” 
complains that 

“ Life is as a storm hurrying her from her friends I " 

Not so from the friends above mentioned. If we bring but an eye, 
an understanding, and a heart to them, we find them always with 
ns, always the same. The change, if there is one, is in ns, not in 
them. Oh ! thou then, whoever thou art, that dost seek happiness 
in thyself, independent of others, not subject to caprice, not mocked 
by insult, not snatched away by ruthless hands, over which Time 
has no power, and that Death alone cancels, seek it (if tliou art 
wise) in books, in pictures, and the face of nature, for these alono 
we may count upon as friends for life 1 While we are true to our- 
selves, they will not bo faithless to us. While we remember any- 
thing, we cannot forget them. As long as we have a wish for 
pleasure, we may find it here ; for it depends only on our love for 
them, and not on theirs for us. The enjoyment is purely ideal, 
and is refined, unembittered, unfading, for that reason. — “The 
Marquis of Stafford’s Gallery.” 

Q 2 
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APOSTROPHE TO BURLEIGH DOUSE 

ISomxigh ! thy proves are leafless, thy walls are naked, 

“ And doll cold winter do*i inhabit hero " 

The yellow evening rays gleam through thy fretted Gothic windows , 
but I only feci tlio rustling of withered branches strike chill to my 
breast, it was not so twenty years ago Tby groves were leafless 
then as now it was the middle of winter twice tliat 1 visited thee 
Itcforo, but the lark mounted in the sky, and the sun smote my 
youthful blood with its slant ray, and tho plou 0 hmon whistled as ho 
drove Ins team afield , hope spread out its glad vista through thy 
fair domains, 0 Burleigh I Fancy docked tiiy walls with works of 
sovereign art, and it was spring, not winter, in my breast All is 
still tho same, like a petrifaction of tho mind— tho same tiling in the 
tame places , but their effect is not the same upon me I am twenty 
years tho worse for vtar and liar What is become of tho never- 
ending studious thoughts that brought their own reward or pro- 
mised good to mankind? of the tears that started welcome and 
unbidden P of tho sighs that whispered future pence? of the smiles 
that shone, not m my face indeed, but that cheered mv heart, and 
made a aunshino there when all waa gloom around? That fairy 
vision— that invisible glory, by which I was once attended — ushered 
into life, has left my side, and " faded to the light of common day," 
and I now see what is, or has been — not what may he hid in times 
bright circle and golden chaplet I Perhaps this is the characteristic 
difference between youth and a later period of hfo— that We, by 
degrees, learn to take things more as we find them, call them more 
by their right names , that we feel tho warmth of summer, but the 
winters cold as well, that wo see beauties, but can spy defects in 
the (sweat {ace , and no longer look at everything through tho 
genial atmosphere of our own existence We grow more literal 
and leas credulous every day, lose much enjoyment, and gain some 
useful, and more useless, knowledge The second time I passed 
along tho road that skirts Burleigh Park, the morning waa dank and 
'wajs wero mire ” I saw and felt it not my mind waa otherwise 
engaged Ah I thought I, ^here is that fine old head by Rembrandt , 
there, within those cold grey walls, the painter of old age is en- 
shrined, immortalised m some of his uiimiUhlo works 1 Tho name 
of Rembrandt lives m the fame of him who stamped it with renown, 
while the name of Burleigh is kept up by the present owner An 
artist survives in the issue of his brain to all poetenty— a lord » 
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nothing without the issue of his body lawfully begotten, and is lost 
in a long line of illustrious ancestors. So much higher is genius 
than rank — such is the difference between fame and title ! A great 
name in art lasts for centuries — it requires twenty generations of a 
noble house to keep alive the memory of the first founder for the 
same length of time. So I reasoned, and was not a little proud of 
my discovery. 

In tills dreaming mood, dreaming of deathless works and deathless 
names, I went on to Peterborough, passing, as it were, under an 
archway of fame, 

“ And, still walking under, 

Pound some new matter to look up and wonder.” 

I had business there : I will not say what. I could at this time do 
nothing. I could not write a line — I could not draw a stroke. “ I 
was brutish ; ” though not “ warlike as the wolf, nor subtle as the 
fox for prey.” In words, in looks, in deeds, I was no better than a 
changeling. "Why, then, do I set so much value on my existence 
formerly ? 0 God ! that I could but be for one day, one hour, hut 
for an instant (to feel it in all the plenitude of unconscious bliss, 
and take one long, last, lingering draught of that full brimming 
cup of thoughtless freedom), what then I was ; — that I might, as in a 
trance, a waking dream, hear the hoarse murmur of the bargemen, 
as the Minster tower appeared in the dim twilight, come up from 
the willowy stream, sounding low and underground like the voice 
of the bittern ; — that I might paint that field opposite the window 
where I lived, and feel that there was a green, dewy moisture in 
the tone, beyond my pencil's reach, but thus gaining almost a new 
sense, and watching the birth of new objects without me ; — that I 
might stroll down Peterborough bank (a winter's day), and see the 
fresh marshes stretching out in endless level perspective (as if Paul 
Potter had painted them), with the cattle, the windmills, and the 
red-tiled cottages gleaming in the sun to the very verge of the 
horizon ; and watch the fieldfares in innumerable flocks, gambolling 
in the air, and sporting in the sun, and racing before the clouds, 
making summersaults, and dazzling the eye by throwing themselves 
into a thousand figures and movements ; — that I might go, as then, 
a pilgrimage to the town where my mother was born, and visit the 
poor farm-house whore she was brought up, and lean upon the 
gate where she told me she used to stand when a child of ten years 
old and look at the setting sun ! — I could do all this still, but with 
different feelings. As our hopes leave us, we lose even our interest 
and regrets for the past. I had at this time, simplo as I seemed, 
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many resources. I could in some to rt “play »t bowls with the sun 
and moon , " or at any rato there was no question in metaphysics 
that I could not bandy to and fro, as one might play at cup-and- 
ball, for twenty, thirty, forty miles of the great North I toad, and 
at it again the neit day as fresh as ever I soon get tired of this 
now, and wonder ho w I managed formerly I knew “ Tom Jones p by 
heart, and waa deop in " Peregrine Fickle " X was intimately ac- 
quainted with all the heroes and heroines of It ich&nlaoa's romances, 
and could turn from one to the other as I pleased. I could con 
over that eingle passage in “Pamela" about “her lumpish heart," 
and never have done admiring the skill of the author and the truth 
of nature I had. m3 sports and recreatin’^* too, tome such *a 
these following — - 

"To »w ths ran to bed and to arise 
lit* tome hot unoamt, with glowing eyes 
Hunting the Uiy lands of «l*ep that bo and him 
With all his fires and travelling glories round him. 

Sometime* ths moon on soft night elands to re-t 
Lflts beauty nestling fn a young man s brant, 

And all the winking stars, her handmaids, keep 
Admiring silence while those lovers sleep. 

Sometimes outstretched in very Idleness, 

Nought doing saying little thinking le**. 

To new the leaves, thin dancers upon air 
Go eddying round, and small birds how they faro. 

When mother Antonin fills their beaks with corn 
Filched from the careless Amalthea s horn 
And bow ths Wood* berries and worms provide 
Without their poms when earth has nought beside 
To answer their small wants. 

To view the graceful deer come tripping by, 

Then stop and gase, then turn they know not why, 
lake bashful younker* in society 
To mark the structure of a plant or tree. 

And all fair thing* of earth, how fair they be ** ■ 

— rScturea at Burleigh House. 


OXFORD 

Pome has been called the '‘Sacred City • might not our Oxford »* 
called so too 9 There is an air about it resonant of 307 and hope 
it speaks with a thousand tongues to the heart it waves ita nuglity 
shadow over the imagination it stands in lowly sublimity on the 
• From Charles Umb s “John WoodvO," a Tkngedy iBca. 
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“hill of ages,” and points with prophetic fingers to the sky: it 
greets the eager gaze from afar “ with glistening spires and pinnacles 
adorned,” that shine with an eternal light as with the lustre of 
setting suns ; and a dream and a glory hover round its head, as the 
spirits of former times, a throng of intellectual shapes, are seen re- 
treating or advancing to the eye of memory : its streets are paved 
with the names of learning that can never wear out: its green 
quadrangles breathe the silence of thought, conscious of the weight 
of yearnings innumerable after the past, of loftiest aspirations for- 
tlio future : Isis babbles of the Muse, its waters are from the springs 
of Helicon, its Christ Church meadows, classic, Elysian fields 1 we 
could pass our lives in Oxford without having or wanting any other 
idea — that of the place is enough. IVe imbibe the air of thought; 
wo stand in the presence of learning. We are admitted into the 
Temple of Fame, we feel that we are in the sanctuary, on holy 
ground, and “hold high converse with the mighty dead.” The 
enlightened and the ignorant are on a level, if they have but faith 
in the tutelary genius of the place. We may bo wise by proxy, 
and studious by prescription. Time has taken upon himself the 
labour of thinking ; and accumulated libraries leave us leisure to be 
dull. There is no occasion to examine the buildings, the churches, 
the colleges, by the rules of arcliitecture, to reckon up the streets, 
to compare it with Cambridge (Cambridge lies out of the way, on 
one side of the world) ; but woe to him who docs not feel in passing 
through Oxford that ho is in “ no mean city,” that ho is surrounded 
with the monuments and lordly mansions of the mind of man, 
outvying in pomp and splendour the courts and palaces of princes, 
rising like on exhalation in the night of ignorance, and triumphing 
over barbaric foes, saying, “ All eyes shall see me, and all knees shall 
bow to me ! ” — as the shrine where successive ages came to pay their 
pious vows, and slako the sacred thirst of knowledge ; where youth- 
ful hopes (an endless flight) soared to truth and good ; and where 
tho retired and lonely student brooded over the historic or over 
fancy’s page, imposing high tasks for himself, framing high destinies 
fo the race of man — the lamp, the mine, the well-head wlienco tho 
spark of learning was kindled, its stream flowed, its treasures were 
spread out through the remotest comers of the land and to distant 
nations. Let him, then, who is fond of indulging in a dream-liko 
existence, go to Oxford, and stay there ; let him study this magnifi- 
cont spectaclo, tho same under all aspects, with its mental twilight 
tempering the glare of noon, or mellowing the silver moonlight ; let 
him wander m her sylvan suburbs, or linger in her cloistered halls ; 
but let him not catch the din of scholars or teachers, or dme or sup 
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with them, or speak a wold to any of the privileged inhabitants, 
for if he does, the spell will ho broken, the poetry and the religion 
gone, and the palace of the enchantment will melt from his embrace 
into thin airl~“ Pictures at Oxford and 1/cnbum.” 


[Irom The Spirit of ike Aye, or Contemporary TVirmft iSip Some of 
the p rtraiU had previously appeared la the brio Monthly hla-ja-tne. 
Second Edition, 1825 Thrnl Edition, 1858 lourth Edition, i8£6] 

COLERIDGE 

Mb. Cole bi dob has “ a mind reflecting ages past " his voice 
is like the echo of the congregated roar of the “ dark rearward and 
abyss" of thought. lie who baa soon a mouldering tower by the 
aide of a crystal lake, hid by tho mist, but glittering m the wave 
below, may conceive tbs dim, gleaming, uncertain intelligence of 
his eye he who has marked the evening clouds njirolled (a world 
of vapours) has seen the picture of his mind, unearthly, unsub- 
stantial, with gorgeous tints and ever-vanng forms — 

" Tbst which »u now s horno even with a thought 
The rack dulimra sod makes it indistinct 
As water u 10 water * 

Our author's m i n d is (as ho himself might express it) tangent ml 
There is no subject on which he has not touched, none on which 
he has rested. With an understanding fertile, subtle, expansive, 
"quick, forget lie, apprehensive," beyond all living precedent, few 
traces of it will perhaps remain. lie lends himself to all impressions 
alike, he gives up his mind and liberty of thought to none Efe is 
a general lover of art and science, and wedded to no one in par- 
ticular He pursues knowledge as a mistress, with outstretched 
hands and winged speed, but as ha is about to embrace her, his 
Daphne turns — alas l not to a laurel 1 Hardly a speculation has 
been left on record from the earliest time, but it is loosely folded 
up in Mr Golendge's memory, like a neh, but somewhat tattered 
piece of tapestry we might add (with more seeming than real ex- 
travagance), that scarce a thought can pass through the mind of 
man, but its sound has at some time or other passed over his head 
with rustling pmions 

On whatever question or author you speak, he is prepared to take 
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up tlie theme with advantage — from Peter Abelard down to Thomas 
Mooro, from tho subtlest metaphysics to tho politics of the Courier. 
Thero is no roan of genius, in whoso praise ho descants, but tho 
critic seems to stand .above tho author, and “what in him is weak, 
to strengthen, what is low, to raise and support : ” nor is thoro any 
work of genius that does not come out of his hands like an illu- 
minatod Missal, sparkling oven in its defects. If Mr. Coloridgo had 
not been tho most impressivo talker of his ago, ho would probably 
have been tho finest writer ; but ho lays down his pen to mako euro 
of an auditor, nnd mortgages tho admiration of posterity for tho 
staro of an idler. If ho had not bcon a poot, ho would have been a 
powerful logician ; if ho had not dipped his wing in tho Unitarian 
controversy, ho might have soared to tho very summit of fancy. 
But, in writing verso, ho is trying to subject tho Muso to transcen- 
dental theories: in his abstract reasoning, ho misses his way by 
strewing it with flowers. 

All that ho has done of moment, ho had dono twenty years ago: 
oinco then, ho may bo said to havo lived on tho sound of his own 
voice. Mr. Coloridgo is too rich in intellectual woaltli to need to 
task himself to any drudgery : ho lias only to draw tho sliders of his 
imagination, and a thousand subjects expand before him, startling 
him with their brilliancy, or losing tbomselves in endless obscurity — 

“ And by tho force of blear illusion. 

They draw him on to his confusion." 

What is the littlo ho could add to tlio stock, compared with the 
countless stores that lie about him, that ho should stoop to pick up 
a name or to polish an idlo fancy P Ho wnlks abroad in tlio majesty 
of an universal understanding, eyeing the " rich strond ’’ or golden 
sky above him, and “goes sounding on his way,” in eloquent accents, 
uncompelled and free 1 . . . 

Learning rocked him in his cradle, and while yet a child, 

“ He lisped in numbers, for tho numbers came.” 

At sixteen ho wrote his " Ode on Cliatterton,’’ and ho still reverts to 
that period with delight, not so much ns it relates to himself (for 
that string of his own early promise of fame rather jars than other- 
wise), hut as exemplifying tho youth of a poet. Mr. Coleridge talks 
of himself without being an egotist; for in him the individual is 
always merged in tlio abstract and gonoral. He distinguished him- 
self at school and at the University by his knowledge of tho classics, 
and gained several prizes for Greek epigrams. How many men are 
there (great scholars, celebrated names in literature) who, having 
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done the same thing in their youth hare no otl et hlea *31 the res* 
of thou lives but of this achievement, of a fellowship and dinner 
and who installed in academia honours would look down on our 
author as a mere etrolbng hard 1 At Chna* a IIosp tal whore ho 
vu brought up ho ws» the idol of thoro among hi* achooU Uow* 
who m ngled with the r bookish atod oa the mus o of thcru^J t an 1 of 
humanity and ho w&s usually attendod round tho cloisters If a 
group of these (inspiring and in*p red) whoso hearts even then burnt 
within them as ho talked and where tho sounds yet linger to mock 
Elia on his way st tl turning pens ve to tho past f 
One of tho finest and rarest parts of Mr Colon !go a ronrersa- 
t on is when ho erpatiatcs on the Greek tragedians (not that lie is 
not well acquainted when ho please* with tho epic poets or tlio 
philosophers or orators or historians of ant quitf ) — on the subtle 
reasonings and melting pathos of Funp doa on the harmonious 
gracefulness of Sophocles tuning his love-laboured song like sweetest 
warbling* from a sacred grove on the high-wrought trumpet- 
toi gued eloquonco of AEschylus whoso Frometheus " above *11 is 
hko an Odo to Fate and a pleading w th Frondepoe his thouj ta 
ho ng let loose as his body i* chained on his solitary rock and his 
aShcted will (tl e emblem ol mortal ty) 

Stmeg ng n vain w th ruth «• d«st oy “ 

As the unpass onod ent c speaks and nsca in h a theme you would 
th nk you heard the to ce of tho Man hated by the Gods contend n„ 
with tho wild wmds as they roar and 1 is eyo glitters with tho spirit 
of Ant qmty I 

he*t ho was engaged will Hartleys tribes of mind ethereal 
braid thought-woven * — and ha bus ed himself for a year or two 
with nbrat on* and vibrat uncles and tho groat law of wsociat o i 
that b nds all things m tsmystc chain and the doctrine of fi ccess ty 
(the mild teacher of Cl anty) and the Millenn tnn ant apal ve of 
a hfe to come and he [ lunged deep into tho controversy on blatter 
and Spirt and as aft escape front Dr Priestley a Materialism "where 
he felt h maelf imprisoned by the logician a spell 1 ke Ariel in the 
cloven pine-tree ho became suddenly enamoured of Bishop Berkeley a 
fairy world end used in all companies to build tho un verso l ko 
a brave poetical fid on of fine words And 1 e was deep-read m 
Malebranche and in Cud worth a Intellectual System ” (a huge pda 
Of learning unwieldy enormous) and m Lord Brook a hieroglyph o 
theories and ui Bishop \Butlcrs Sermons and in tho Duel ees of 
hen-castles fantast a fotuXand in Clarke and South and TUlotson 
and all tho fine thinkers masculine reasonera of that age and 
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Leibnitz’s “ Pre-established Harmony" reared its arch above bis 
head, like the rainbow in the cloud, covenanting with the hopes of 
man. 

And then ho fell plumb, ten thousand fathoms down (but his 
wings saved him harmless), into the hortus siccus of Dissent, whoro 
he pared religion down to the standard of reason, and stripped faith 
of mystery, and preached Christ crucified and the Unity of the God- 
head, and so dwolt for a while in the spirit -with John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague and Socinus and old John Zisca, and ran through 
Neal's “ History of the Puritans ” and Calnmy’s “ Non-Conformists’ 
Memorial,” having liko thoughts and passions with them. But then 
Spinoza became his God, and he took up tho vast chain of being in 
his hand, and the round world became tho centre and the soul of all 
things in some shadowy sense, forlorn of meaning, and around him 
he beheld tho living traces and tho sky-pointing proportions of tho 
mighty Pan; but poetry redeemed him from this spectral philo- 
sophy, and ho bathed his heart in beauty, and gazed at tho golden 
light of heaven, and drank of tho spirit of the universe, and wan- 
dered at eve by fairy-stream or fountain, 

“ When ho saw nought but beauty, 

When ho heard tho voice of that Almighty Ono 
In every breezo that blow, or wnvo that murmured” — 

and wedded with truth in Plato’s shade, and in tho writings of 
Proclus and Plotinus saw tho ideas of things in the eternal mind, 
and unfolded all mysteries with the Schoolmen and fathomed the 
depths of Duns Scotus and Thomas Aquinas, and entered the third 
heaven with Jacob Bekmen, and walked hand-in-hand with Sweden- 
borg through tho pavilions of the New Jerusalem, and sang his 
faith in the promise and in the word in his “Religious Musings.” 

And lowering himself from that dizzy height, [he] poised himself 
on hlilton’s wings, and spread out his thoughts in charity with the 
glad proso of Jeremy Taylor, and wept over Bowles’s “ Sonnets,” and 
studied Cowper’s blank verse, and betook himself to Thomson’s 
“Castle of Indolence,” and sported with tho wits of Charles tho 
Second’s days and of Queen Anne, and relished Swift’s stylo and 
that of the “ John Bull ” (Arbuthnot’s we mean, not Mr. Croker’s), 
and dallied with the "British Essayists and Novelists,” and knew all 
qualities of more modem writers with a learned spirit: Johnson, 
and Goldsmith, and Junius, and Burke, and Godwin, and tho 
“ Sorrows of Werter,” and Jean Jacques Bousseau, and Voltaire, and 
Marivaus, and Crebillon, and thousands more : now “laughed with 
Rabelais in bis easy-cliair” or pointed to Hogarth, or afterwards 
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dwelt On Claude’s classic scents, or spoke with rapture of Raphael, 
and compared the women at Rome to figure* that had walked out 
of his picture* or visited the Oratory of Pisa, and described the 
works of Giotto and Ghirlandaio and Massaccio, and gave the morel 
of tho picture of the “ Triumph of Death," where the beggars and the 
wretched invoke lus dreadful dart, but the nch and mighty of the 
earth quail and shrink beforo it, and m that land of siren sights 
and sounds, saw a dance of peasant girls, and was charmed with lotos 
and gondolas, — or wandered into Germany and lost himself in the 
labyrinths of the Marta Forest and of the Kantcan philosophy, and 
amongst tho cabalistic names of Fichti and Schelling and Lessing, 
and God knows who This was long after, but all the former while 
he had nerved his heart and idled bis eye* with tears, as he hailed 
the rising orb of liberty, since quenched in darkness and in blood, 
and hail kindled lus affections at the blaze of the French Revolu- 
tion, and sang for joy, when the towers of the Bastille and the 
proud places of the insolent and the oppressor fell, and would have 
floated his bark, freighted With fondest fancies, across the Atlantic 
wavo with Southey and others to seek for peace and freedom — 

“ In PtdannonSai ondmdsd dale l" 

Alas I “ Frailty, thy name is Genial/" — What is become of all 
this mighty heap of hope, of thought, of learning and humanity f 
It has ended in swallowing doses of oblmou and in writing 
paragraphs in the Courier Such and ro little is the mind of 

Of all Mr Coleridges productions, the "Ancient Manner "is the 
only one that we could with confidence put into any person's hands 
on whom we wished to impress a favourable idea of his extraordinary 
powers Bet whatever other objections bo made to it, it is unques 
tionably a work of gemue~-of wild, irregular, overwhelming imagi- 
nation, and has that neb, Taned movement in the verse, which 
gives a distant idea of the lofty or changeful tones of Mr Cole- 
ridge a voice In the " Chnstobel * there is one splendid passage on 
divided friendship The Translation of Schiller’s "Wallenstein "is 
afso a masterly production in its land, faithful and spirited. Among 
his smaller pieces there are occasional bursts of pathos and fancy, 
equal to what we might expect from him , but these form the ex 
ception, and not the rule Such, foe instance, is hia affecting Sonnet 
to the author of the “ Robbers." 

■His Tragedy, entitled “Remorse," is full of beautiful and strik- 
ing passages , but it does not place the author in the first rank 
of dramatic writers But if Mr Coleridge's works do not place 
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him in that rank, they injure instead oi conveying a just idea of 
the man ; for he himself is certainly in the first class of general 
intellect. 

If our author’s poetry is inferior to his conversation, his prose 
is utterly abortive Hardly a gleam is to he found in it of the 
brilliancy and richness of those stores of thought and language 
that he pours out incessantly, when they are lost like drops of water 
in the ground. The principal work, in which he has attempted 
to embody his general view of things, is the Friend, of which, 
though it contains some noble passages and fine trains of thought, 
prolixity and obscurity are the most frequent characteristics. 

No two persons can be conceived more opposite in character or 
genius than Mr. Coleridge and Mr. Godwin. The latter, with less 
natural capacity, and with fewer acquired advantages, by concentrat- 
ing his mind on some given object, and doing what he had to do 
with all his might, has accomplished much, and will leave more 
than one monument of a powerful intellect behind him ; Mr. Cole- 
ridge, by dissipating his, and dallying with every subject by turns, 
has done little or nothing to justify to the world or to posterity 
the high opinion which all who have ever heard him converse, 
or known him intimately, with one accord entertain of him. Mr. 
Godwin’s faculties have kept house, and plied their task in the work- 
shop of the brain, diligently and effectually: Mr. Coleridge’B have 
gossiped away their time, and gadded about from house to house, 
as if life’s business' were to melt the hours in listless talk. Mr. 
Godwin is intent on a subject, only as it concerns himself and his 
reputation ; he works it out as a matter of duty, and discards from 
his mind whatever does not forward his main object as impertinent 
and vain. Mr. Coleridge, on the other band, delights in nothing 
but episodes and digressions, neglects whatever he undertakes to 
perform, and can act only on spontaneous impulses, without object 
or method. “He cannot be constrained by mastery.” While he 
should be occupied with a given pursuit, he is thinking of a thou- 
sand other things; a thousand tastes, a thousand objects tempt 
him, and.distract his mind, which keeps open house, and entertains 
all comers ; and after being fatigued and amused with morning calls 
from idle visitors, finds the day consumed and its business uncon- 
cluded. Mr. Godwin, on the contrary, is somewhat exclusive and 
unsocial in his habits of mind, entertains no company but what ho 
gives his whole time and attention to, and wisely writes over the 
doors of hi3 understanding, his fancy, and his senses — “ No admit- 
tance except on business.” Ho has none of that fastidious refine- 
ment and false delicacy, which might lead him to balance between 
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the endless variety of modern attainments Ho <loeo not throw 
away hia life (nor a single half hour of >t) in adjusting the claims cl 
different accomplishments, and in choosing between them or malting 
himself master of them ail He seta about his task (whatever it 
may be), end goes through it with spirit and fortitude Ho has the 
happiness to think an author the greatest character in tha world, 
and himself the greatest author in it llr Coleridge, m writing on 
harmonious stanza, would Stop to consider whether there was Pot 
more grace and beauty m a Pas de trow, and would not proceed till 
he had resolved this question by a chain of metaphysical reasoning 
without end. Not so Mr Godwin That is best to him whioh ho 
can do best He does not waste himself in vain aspirations and 
effeminate sympathies Ho is blind, deaf, insensible to all but the 
trump of Fame Plays, operas, painting, music, ball-rooms, wealth, 
fashion, titles, lords, ladies, touch him not — all these are no more 
to him than to tha anchorite in hia cell, and ha write* on to tha end 
of the chapter, through good report and evil report Pinyo tn cfev- 
m Men is hia motto He neither envies nor admires wh.it others 
are, but is contented to bo what ha is, and strives to do the utmost 
he can hit Coleridge has flirted with the Mosea ns with a set of 
mistresses Mr Godwin has been married twice, to Reason and to 
Fancy, and has to boast no short-lived progeny by each So to 
speak, fie has take* belonging to his mind, to regulate the quantity 
of gas admitted into it, so that, Lie the bare, unsightly, but well- 
compacted steam-vessel, it cuts its liquid way, and arrives at its 
promised end while Mr Colendge s bark, “ taught with the little 
nautilus to sail," the sport of every breath, dancing to every wave, 

** Youth at its prow, and Ploarars at its helm," 
flutters its gaudy pennons in the air, glitters in the sun, but we wait 
in vam to hear of its arrival m the destined harbour Sir Godwmj 
With less variety and vividness, with less subtlety and susceptibility 
both of thought and feeling, has had firmer nerves, a more deter- 
mined purpose, a more comprehensive grasp of his subject, and the 
results are as wa find them Each has met with hia reward for 
justice has, after all, been done to the pretensions of each, and we 
must, in all cases, use means to ends 1 
[The eccentricities of Colendge s marvellous genius are admirably 
set forth by Hazhtt in a review of his “Lay Sermon" (Political 
■Essay!, page 1 1 8) This brilliant performance would hare been given 
in these Selections, but, as it occupies s« pages, the requisite space 
for it could not be afforded. The student of Hazhtt should not 
ttuss it J 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

Sir Waiter Scott is undoubtedly the most popular writer of the 
age, the “lord of the ascendant” for the time being. He is just 
half what the human intellect is capable of being : if you take the 
universe, and divide it into two parts, he knows all that it has been ; 
all that it is to be is nothing to him. His is a mind brooding over 
antiquity — scorning “ the present ignorant time.” He is “ laudator 
tomporis acti” — a “ prophesier of things past.” The old world is to 
him a crowded map ; tlie new one a dull, hateful blank. Ho dotes 
on all well-authenticated superstitions ; he shudders at the shadow 
of innovation. His retentiveness of memory, his accumulated weight • 
of interested prejudice or romantic association, have overlaid his 
other faculties. The cells of his memory are vast, various, full even 
to bursting with life and motion ; his speculative understanding is 
empty, flaccid, poor, and dead. His mind receives and treasures up 
every thing brought to it by tradition or custom — it does not pro- 
ject itself beyond this into the world unknown, but mechanically 
shrinks back as from the edge of a precipice. The land of pure 
reason is to his apprehension like Van Diemen’s Land — barren, 
miserable, distant, a place of exile, the dreary abode of savages, con- 
victs, and adventurers. Sir Walter would make a bad hand of a 
description of the Millennium, unless he could lay the scene in 
Scotland five hundred years ago, and then he would want facts and 
worm-eaten parchments to support his drooping style. Our historical 
novelist firmly thinks that nothing is but what has been, that the 
moral world stands still, as the material one was supposed to do of 
old, and that we can never get beyond the point where we actually 
are without utter destruction, though everything changes and will 
change from what it was three hundred years ago to what it is now, 
— from what it is now to all that the bigoted admirer of the good 
old times most dreads and hates. 

It is long since we read, and long since we thought of, our authors 
poetry. It would probably have gone out of date with the imme- 
diate occasion, even if he himself had not contrived to banish it 
from our recollection. It is not to be denied that it had great 
merit, both of an obvious and intrinsic kind. It abounded in vivid 
descriptions, in spirited action, in smooth and flowing versification. 
But it wanted character. It was “poetry of no mark or likelihood.” 
It slid out of the mind as soon as read, like a river ; and would have 
been forgotten, Out that the public curiosity was fed with ever-new 
supplies from the same teeming liquid source. It is not every man 
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that can write six quarto volumes in verse, that are caught up with 
avidity, even by fastidious judges. But what a difference between 
their popularity and that of tbs Scotch Noels 1 It is true, the 
public read and admired the “ lay of the Last M inatrcl," “Manmon," 
and so on, and each individual was contented to read and admire 
because the public did so but with regard to the prose-works of 
the same (supposed) author, it is quite ano(her-qvu i sort o! thing 
Here every one stands forward to applaud on his own ground, would 
be thought to go before the publio opinion , is eager to extol his 
favourite characters louder, to understand them better, than every- 
body else, and baa bis own scale of comparative excellence for each 
work, supported by nothing but his own enthusiastic and fearless 
convictions 

It must bo amusing to the Author of “ Waverley” to hear lus 
readers and admirers (and are not these the same thing?) quarrel- 
ling which of his novela u the best, opposing character to character, 
quoting passage against passage, striving to surpass each other in 
the extravagance of their encomiums, and yet nnable to settle 
the precedence, or to do the authors wntings justice — so various, 
so equal so transcendent are their merits I His volumes of pot try 
were received as fashionable and well-dressed acquaintances we 
are ready to tear the others in pieces aa old friends. Them was 
something meretricious in Sir Walters ballad-rhymes, and Lie 
those who keep opera jujavantes, we were willing to have our 
admiration shared and our taste confirmed by the town. But the 
Novels are like the betrothed of our hearts, bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh, and we are jealous that any one should be as 
much delighted or as thoroughly acquainted with their beauties 
as ourselves For which of his poetical heroines would the reader 
break a lance so soon as for Jeacie Deans P Wliat Lady of the 
Lake can compare with the beautiful Rebecca P We believe the 
late Mr John Scott went to his death-bed (though a p ainf ul and 
premature one) with some degree of satisfaction, inasmuch as he 
had penned the most elaborate panegyric on the Scotch Novels 
that had as yet appeared I 

The Epics are not poems, so much as metrical romances There 
is a glittering veil of verse thrown over the features of nature and 
of old romance. The deep incisions into character are “skinned 
and filmed over,” the details are lost or shaped into flimsy and 
insipid decorum, and the truth of feeling and of circumstance is 
translated into a tinkling sound, a tinsel commonplace It must 
be owned, there is a jojver m true poetry that lifts the mind from 
the ground of reality to a higher sphere, that penetrates the inert. 
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scattered, incoherent materials presented to it, and by a force and 
inspiration of its own, melts and moulds them into sublimity and 
beauty. But Sir Walter (we contend, under correction) has not 
this creative impulse, this plastic power, this capacity of reacting 
on liis first impressions. He is a learned, a literal, "a matter-of-fact 
expounder of truth or fable: he does not soar above and look down 
upon his subject, imparting his own lofty views and feelings to his 
descriptions of nature — he relies upon it, is raised by it, is one with 
it, or he is nothing. A. poet is essentially a maker ; that is, ho must 
atone for what he loses in individuality and local resemblance by 
the energies and resources of his own mind. 

The writer of whom we speak is deficient in these last. He has 
either not the faculty or not the will to impregnate his subject 
by an effort of pure invention. The execution also is much upon 
a par with the more ephemeral effusions of the press. It is light, 
agreeable, effeminate, diffuse. Sir Walter’s Muse is a Modern 
Antique. The smooth, glossy texture of Ids verso contrasts happily 
with the quaint; uncouth, rugged materials of which it is com- 
posed, and takes away any appearance of heaviness or harshness 
from the body of local traditions and obsolete costume. We see 
grim knights and iron armour; but then they are woven in silk 
with a careless, delicate hand, and have the softness of flowers. 
The poet’s figures might he compared to old tapestries copied on 
the finest velvet: — they are not like Raphael’s Cartoons; but they 
are very like Mr. Westell's drawings which accompany, and are 
intended to illustrate, them. 

This facility and grace of execution is the more remarkable, as a 
story goes, that not long before the appearance of the " Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” Sir Walter (then Mr.) Scott, having, in the company 
of a friend, to cross the Frith of Forth in a ferry-boat, they pro- 
posed to beguile the time by writing a number of verses on a given 
subject, and that, at the end of an hour’s Lard study, they found 
they had produced only six lines between them. “It is plain,” 
said the unconscious author to his fellow-labourer, “ that you and I 
need never think of getting our living by writing poetry 1 ” In a 
year or so after this he set to work, and poured out quarto upon 
quarto, as if they had been drops of water. As to the rest, and 
compared with true and great poets, our Scottish Minstrel is but “ a 
metre ballad-monger.” We would rather have written one song of 
Burns’, or a single passage in Lord Byron’s “ Heaven and Earth,” or 
one of Wordsworth’s “ fancies and good-nights,” than all his epics. 
What is he to Spenser, over whose immortal, ever-amiable verse 
beauty hovers and trembles, and who has shed the purple light of 
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Fancy from his ambrosial wings over all nature F What is there of 
the might of Blilton, whose head is canopied m the blue serene, and 
who takes us to sit with him there P What is there in Ins ambling 
rhymes of the deep pathos of Chaucer P Or of the o'er-ioformii g 
power of Slmkspeare, whose eye, watching alike the minutest traces 
of character and the strongest movements of passion, “ glances from 
heaven to earth, from earth to heaven," and with the lambent Came 
of genius, playing round each object, lights up tho universe in a robe 
of its own radianco P Sir Walter has no voluntary jovrer of combina- 
tion all his associations (as we said before) are those of habit or of 
tradition He is a mere narrative and descriptive poet, garrulous 
Of the old time The definition of his poetry » a pleasing super- 
ficiality 

Not so of his Novels and Romances. There we turn over a now 
leaf — another and tho same— the same m matter, but in form, in 
|>ower, how different ! The Author of “ W averley * has got nd of 
tho tagging of rhymes, the okmg out of ayllablos, tho supplying of 
epithets, the colours of style, the grouping of his characters, and the 
regular march of events, and comes to the point at once, and strikes 
at the heart of his subject, without dismay and without disguise. 
His poetry was a lady a waiting maid, dressed out in cast-off finery 
his prose is a beautiful, rustic nymph, that, like Dorothea in “Don 
Quixote,” when she is surprised with dishevelled tresses bathing her 
naked feet m the brook, looks round her, abashed at the admiration 
her charms have excited 1 The grand secret of the author’s success 
in these latter productions is, that he has completely got nd of the 
trammels of authorship, and torn off at one rent (as Jack got nd of 
so many yards of lace in the “ Tale of a Tub ”) all the ornaments of 
fine writing and worn-out sentimentality 

All is fresh, os from the hand of nature by going a century or 
two hack and laying the scene in a remote and uncultivated dis- 
trict, all becomes new and startling in tho present advanced period 
Highland manners, characters, scenery, superstitions Northern 
dialect and costume the wars, the religion, and politics of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, give ft charming and wholesome 
relief to the fastidious refinement and "oven-laboured lassitude” of 
modem readers, like the effect of plunging ft nervous valetudinarian 
into a cold bath 

Sir Walter has found out (oh rare discovery 1) that facts are better 
than fiction, that there is no romance like the romance of real life, 
and that, if we can but amve at what men feel, do, and say in strik- 
ing and singular situations, the result will be more lively, audible, 
and full of vent ” than tho fine-spun cobwebs of the brain With 
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rovemnco be it spoken, he is like the man -who, having to imitate the 
Bquealdng of a pig upon the stage, brought the animal under his coat 
with him. Our author has conjured up the actual peoplo ho has to 
deal with, or ns much as ho could get of them, in “ their habits as 
they lived.” He has ransacked old chronicles, and poured tho con- 
tents upon his pago ; he has squeezed out musty records ; ho has 
consulted wayfaring pilgrims, bed-rid sybils. He has invoked tho 
spirits of the air ; ho has conversed with the living and the dead, 
and let them tell thoir story their own way ; and by borrowing of 
others has enriched his own genius with everlasting varioty, truth, 
and freedom. Ho has taken his materials from the original, authen- 
tic sources in largo concrete masses, and not tampered with or too 
much frittered them away. 

He is only tho amanuensis of truth and history. It is impossible 
to say how fine his writings in consequence are, unless wo could 
describe how fine nature is. All that portion of the history' of his 
country that ho has touched upon (wide ns the scope is) — the 
manners, tho personages, the events, the scenery — lives over again 
in his volumes. Nothing is wanting — the illusion is complete. There 
is a hurtling in the air, a trampling of feet upon tho ground, as theso 
perfect representations of human character or fanciful belief como 
thronging back upon our imaginations. Wo will merely recall a few 
of tho subjects of his pencil to tho reader’s recollection, for nothing 
we could add, by way of note or commendation, could make the im- 
pression more vivid. 

There is (first and foremost, because tho earliest of our acquaint- 
ance) the Baron of Bradwardine, stately, kind-hearted, whimsical, 
pedantic ; and Flora Maclvor (whom even ire forgivo for her Jaco- 
bitism), the fierce Yich Ian Yohr, and Evan Dhu, constant in death, 
and Davie Gellatly roasting his eggs or turning his rhymes with rest- 
less volubility, and tho two stag-hounds that met Wavorloy, as fine 
as ever Titian painted, or Paul Yeronese. Then there is old Balfour 
of Burley, brandishing his sword and his Bible, with fire-eyed fury, 
tiying a fall with tho insolent, gigantic Bothwell at the ’Change- 
house, and vanquishing him at tho noble battle of Loudon Hill; 
there is Bothwell himself, drawn to tho life : proud, cruel, selfish, 
profligate, but with the love-letters of the gentle Agnes (written 
thirty years before) and his verses to her memory found in his pocket 
after his death. In the same volume of “ Old Mortality ” is that 
lone figure, like a figure in Scripture, of the woman sitting on tho 
stone at the turning to the mountain, to warn Burley that there 
is a lion in his path ; and the fawning Claverliouse, beautiful as a 
panther, smooth-looking, blood-spotted ; and the fanatics, Mucbriar 
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and Mneklewrath, crazed with teal and sufferings , and the inflexible 
Morten and the faithful Edith, who refused to “ give her hand to 
another while her heart was with her lover in the -deep and dead 

And m the “ Heart ot Mid Lothian" we have Effle Deans (that 
sweet, faded flower), and Jennie, her more than sister, and old David 
Deans, the patriarch of St Leonard s Crags, and Butler, and Dum~ 
biedyhes, eloquent m his silence, and Mr Bartoline Saddletree and 
his prudent helpmate, and Porteous swinging in the wind, and Madge 
■Wildfire, full of finery and madness, and her ghastly mother Again, 
there is Meg Slemlies, standing on her rock, stretched on her bier 
with “her head to the east," and Dirk Hattenck (equal to Shut* 
speare s Master Baruardine), and Gloesin, the soul of an attorney, 
and Dandy Dinmont, with his temer pack and his pony Dumple, 
and the fiery Colonel Mannenng, and the modish old counsellor 
Pleydt.ll, and Dominie Sampson, and Bob Boy (like the eagle in his 
eyry), and Bailie Nicol Jama, and the inimitable Major Galbraith, 
and Eaableigb Oabaldiatone, and Die Vernon, the beet of eccret- 
keepers And in the “Antiquary," the ingenious and abstruse Mr 
Jonathan Oldbuck, and the old beadsman Edie Ochiltree, and that 
preternatural figure of old Edith Elspeith, a living shadow, in whom 
the lamp of life had been long extinguished, had it not been fed by 
remorse and “ thick-coming " recollections , and that striking picture 
of the effects of feudal tyranny and fiendish pnde, the unhappy Earl 
of Qlenall&n , and the Black Dwarf and his inend Habbie of the 
Heughfoot (the cheerful hunter), and his cousin Grace Armstrong, 
fresh and laughing like the morning, and the Children of the 
Mut, and the baying of the bloodhound that tracks their steps at 
a distance (the hollow echoes are in our ears now), and Amy and 
her hapless love, and the villain Varney, and the deep voice of 
George of Douglas — and the immovable Balafre, and Master Oliver 
the Barber, in “ Quentin Durward" — and the quaint humour of the 
“ Fortunes of Iiigel,” and the comic spirit of “ Pevenl of the Peak” 
— and the fine old English romance of “ Ivanhoe ” 

"What a list of names ! What a host of associations 1 What a 
thmg is human life! What a power is that of genius 1 What a 
world of thought and feeling is thus rescued from oblivion 1 How 
many hours of heartfelt satisfaction has our author given to the gay 
and thoughtless l How many sad hearts has he soothed m pain and 
sob bide I It is no wonder that the public repay with lengthened 
applause and gratitude the pleasure they receive ' He writes as fast 
as they can read, and he does not wnte himself down. He is always 
in the public eye, and we do not tire of him. Hu worst is better 
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than any other person’s best. His backgrounds (and his later works 
are little else hut backgrounds capitally made out) are more at- 
tractive than the principal figures and most complicated actions of 
other writers. His works (taken together) are almost like a new 
edition of human nature. This is indeed to be an author ! . . . 


LORD BYRON. 

. . . If Sir ’Walter Scott may be thought by some to have been 

“ Born universal heir to all humanity,” 

it is plain Lord Byron can set up no such pretension. He is, in 
a striking degree, the creature of his own will. Ho holds no com- 
munion with his kind, but stands alone without mate or fellow — 

“ As if a man were author of himself, 

And owned no other kin." 

He is like a solitary peak, all access to which is cut off not more by 
elevation than distance. He is seated on a lofty eminence, “ cloud- 
capt,” or reflecting the last rays of setting suns, and in hiB poetical 
moods reminds us of the, fabled Titans, retired to a ridgy steep, 
playing on their Pan’s-pipes, and taking up ordinary men and things 
in their hands with haughty indifference. He raises his subject to 
himself, or tramples on it ; he neither stoops to nor loses himself in 
it. He exists not by sympathy, but by nntipathy. He scorns all 
things, even himself. Nature must come to him to sit for her 
picture: he does not go to her. She must consult his time, his 
convenience, and his humour, and wear a sombre or a fantastic 
garb, or his Lordship turns his back upon her. There is no ease, 
no unaffected simplicity of manner, no “golden mean.” All is 
strained, or petulant in the extreme. His thoughts are sphered and 
crystalline; his style “prouder than when blue Iris bends;” his 
spirit fiery, impatient, wayward, indefatigable. Instead of taking 
liis impressions from without, in entire and almost unimpaired 
masses, he moulds them according to his own temperament, and 
heats the materials of his imagination in the furnace of his passions. 
Lord Byron’s verse glowB like a flame, consuming everything in its 
way ; Sir Walter Scott’s glides like a river : clear, gentle, harmless. 
The poetry of the first scorches, that of the last scarcely warms. 
The light of the one proceeds from an internal source, ensanguined, 
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sullen, fixed, the other reflects the hues of heaven or the face of 
nature, glancing, nnd, and various 
The productions of the Northern Bard have the rust end the 
freshness of antiquity about them, those of the Noblo Poet ceaso 
to startle from tbeir extreme ambition of novelty, both m style and 
matter Sir Walter s rhymes are “ silly sooth 

‘ And daily with the innocence of thought 

Like the old «ge“— 

Ins Lordships Muse spurns the olden time, and affects all the 
supercilious airs of a modem fine lady and an upstart. The 
object of the one writer is to restore ns to truth and nature the 
other chiefly thinks how he shall display his own power, or vert 
his spleen, or astonish the reader either by starting new subjects 
and trains of speculation, or by expressing old ones in a more strik- 
ing and emphatic manner than they have been expressed before. 
He cares little what it is he says, so that he can say it differently 
from others This may account for the charges of plagiarism which 
have been repeatedly brought against the Noble Poet If he can 
borrow an image or sentiment from another, and heighten it by 
an epithet or an illusion of greater force and beauty than is to be 
found in the original passage, he thinks he shows his superiority 
of execution in this m a more marked manner than if the first 
suggestion had been his own It is not the value of the observa- 
tion itself he is solicitous about, but he wishes to shine by contrast 
—even nature only serves as a foil to set off his style. He therefore 
takes the thoughts of others (whether contemporaries or not) out 
of then mouths, and is content to make them his own, to set bis 
stamp upon them, by imparting to them a more meretricious gloss, 
a higher relief, a greater loftiness of tone, and a characteristic in- 
veteracy of purpose 

Even in those collateral ornaments of modem style, slovenliness, 
abruptness, and eccentricity (as well as in terseness and significance), 
lord Byron, when he pleases, defies competition and surpasses all 
his contemporaries Whatever he does, ho must do in a more 
decided and daring manner than any one else, he lounges with 
extravagance, and yawns so as to alarm the reader 1 Pelf will, 
passion, the love of singularity, a disdain of himself nnd of others 
(with a conscious Sense that this is among the ways and means of 
procuring admiration) are the proper categories of his mind he is 
a lordly writer, is above his own reputation, and condescends to the 
Muses with a scornful grace 1 
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Lord Byron, who in his politics is a Liberal ,m his genius is haughty 
and aristocratic: Walter Scott, who is an aristocrat in principle, is 
popular in his writings, and is (ns it wore) equally servile to naturo 
and to opinion. The genius of Sir Walter is essentially imitative, 
or "denotes a foregono conclusion:” that of Lord Byron is self- 
dependent, or at least requires no aid, is governed by no law but 
the impulses of its own will. Wo confess, however much wo may 
admire independence of feeling and orectness of spirit in general 
or practical questions, yet in works of genius wo prefer him who 
bows to the authority of nature, who appeals to actual objects, 
to mouldering superstitions, to history, observation, and tradition, 
before him who only consults the pragmatical and restless workings 
of his own breast, and gives them out as oracles to the world. 
Wo like a writer (whether poet or prose-writer) who takes in 
(or is willing to take in) the range of half the nniverso in feeling, 
character, description, much better than we do ono who obsti- 
nately and invariably shuts himself up in tho Bastille of his own 
ruling passions. In short, wo had rather bo Sir Walter Scott 
(meaning thereby tho author of "Wnvorloy”) than Lord Byron 
a hundred times over, and for tho reason just given, namely, that 
ho casts his descriptions in tho mould of naturo, over vntying, 
never tiresome, always interesting and always instructive, instead 
of casting them constantly in tho mould of his own individual 
impressions. 

He gives ns man as ho is, or as he was, in almost every variety of 
situation, action, and feeling. Lord Byron makes man after his own 
image, woman after his own heart ; the ono is a capricious tyrant, 
tho other a yielding slave; ho gives ns tho misanthrope and tho 
voluptuary by turns; and with those two characters, burning or 
melting in their own fires, ho makes out everlasting centos of him- 
self. He hangs tho cloud, the film of his existence over all outward 
things, sits in tho centre of his thoughts, and enjoys dark night, 
bright day, the glitter and tho gloom “ in cell monastic.” Wo seo 
the mournful pall, the crucifix, the death’s-heads, tho faded cliaplot 
of flowers, tho gleaming tapers, the agonised brow of genius, tho 
wasted form of beauty ; but we aro still imprisoned in a dungeon ; 
a curtain intercepts our view ; we do not breathe freely tho air of 
naturo or of our own thoughts. Tlio other admired author draws 
aside the curtain, and the veil of egotism is rent ; and he shows us 
the crowd of living men and women, the endless groups, tho land- 
scape background, the cloud and the rainbow, and enriches our 
imaginations and relieves one passion by another, and expands and 
lightens reflection, and takes away that tightness at tho breast which 
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arises from thinking or wishing to think that there is nothing in. tho 
world out of a mane self 1 

In this point of view, the Author of "Waverlov” is one of the 
greatest teachers of morality that ever lived, by emancipating the 
mind from petty, narrow, and bigoted prejudices lord Byron is the 
greatest painperer of those prejudices, by seeming to think there is 
nothing else worth encouraging but the seeds or tho full luxuriant 
growth of dogmatism and self-conceit In reading the Scotch Is ovels, 
wo never think about the author, except from • feeling of curiosity 
respecting our unknown benefactor in reading Lord Byron's works, 
he hunsolf is never absent from our minds. The colouring of I/ifd 
Byron's style, however nch and dipped in Tynan djts, is neverthe- 
less opaque, is m itself an object of delight and wonder Sir B alter 
Scott a is perfectly transparent In studying the one, you seero to 
gaze at the figures cut in etamed glass, which exclude the view 
beyonl, and where the pure light of heaven is only a means of 
setting off tho gorgeouflness of art m reading the other, yon look 
through a noble window at the clear and varied landscape without 
Or to sum up the distinction in one word, Sir Walter Scott is the 
most dramatic writer now livmg, and Lord Byron is the least so 
It would be difficult to imagine that the Author of “ Wavcrley” is 
in tho smallest degree a pedant, aa it would bo hard to persuade our- 
selves that the Author of “ Childe Harold ’ and " Bon 3 uan ’ ia not a 
coxcomb, though a provoking and sublime one In this decided jwefer- 
ence given to Sir Walter Scott over Lord Byron, we distinctly include 
the prose-works of the former, for we do not think his poetry alone 
by any means entitles him to that precedence. Sir Walter in bis 
poetry, though pleasing and natural, is a comparative tnfler it is 
in his anonymous productions that he has shown himself for what 
he is 

Intensity is the great and prominent distinction of Lord Byron's 
writings. He seldom gets beyond force of style, nor has he produced 
any regular work or masterly whole He does not prepare any plan 
beiorehand, nor revise and retouch what he has written with polished 
accuracy His only object seems to be to stimulate himself nnd his 
models for tho moment— to keep both alive, to drive awav en nut, to 
substitute a fevensh and irritable state of excitement for listless 
indolence or even calm enjoyment Fot this purpose he piUhee on 
any subject at random without much thought or defies cy He js 
only impatient to begin and takes care to adorn and enrich it as he 
proceeds with “thoughts that breathe and words that bum.” He 
composes (as be himself has said) whether ho is in the hath, in his 
study, or on horseback , he wntee as habitually as othera talk or 
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think; and whether we have the inspiration of the Muse or not, wo 
always find the spirit of the man of genius breathing from his verse. 
Ho grapples with his subject, and moves, penetrates, and animates it 
by the electric force of his own feelings. He is often monotonous, 
extravagant, offensive ; but he is never dull or tedious, but when ho 
writes prose. 

Lord Byron does not exhibit a new view of nature, or raise insig- 
nificant objects into importance by the romantic associations with 
winch ho surrounds them, but generally (at least) takes common- 
place thoughts and events, and endeavours to express them in 
stronger and statelier language than others. His poetry stands 
like a Martello-tower by tlio side of his subject. Ho does not, like 
Mr. Wordsworth, lift poetry from the ground, or create a sentiment 
out of nothing. He does not describe a daisy or a periwinkle, but 
the cedar or the cypress: not “poor men’s cottages, but princes’ 
palaces.” His “ Childo Harold ” contains a lofty and impassioned 
review of the great events of history, of the mighty objects left as 
wrecks of time; hut he dwells chiefly on what is familiar to the 
mind of every schoolboy, has brought out few new traits of feeling 
or thought, and has done no more than justice to the reader's pre- 
conceptions by the sustained force and brilliancy of his style and 
imagery. 

Lord Byron’s earlier productions, “ Lara,” tlio “ Corsair,” &c., were 
wild and gloomy romances, put into rapid and shining verse. The}' 
discover the madness of poetry, together with the inspiration: 
sullen, moody, capricious, fierce, inexorable: gloating on beauty, 
thirsting for revenge: hurrying from the extremes of pleasure to 
pain, but with nothing permanent, nothing healthy or natural. 
The gaudy decorations and the morbid sentiments remind one of 
flowers strowed over the face of death ! In his “ Childe Harold ’’ 
(as has been just observed) he assumes a lofty and philosophic tone, 
and “reasons high of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate.” 
He takes the highest points in the history of the world, and com- 
ments on them from a more commanding eminence. He shows us 
the crumbling monuments of time ; he invokes the great names, the 
mighty spirit of antiquity. The universe is changed into a stately 
mausoleum : in solemn measures he channts a hymn to fame. lord 
Byron has strength and elevation enough to fill up the moulds of 
our classical and time-hallowed recollections, and to rekindle the 
earliest- aspirations of tlio mind after greatness and true glory with 
a pen of fire. Tlio names of Tasso, of Ariosto, of Dante, of Cincin- 
natus, of C.esar, of Scipio, lose nothing of their pomp or their lustre 
in his hands, and when he begins and continues a strain of panegyric 
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on Bach subjects, we indeed sit down with him to a banquet of nch 
praise, brooding over imperishable glories, 

“Till Contemplation baa her fib.” 

Lord Byron seems to cast himself indignantly from " this bank 
and shoal of time,” or the frail tottering bark that beam up modem 
reputation, into the huge ecu of ancient renown, and to revel there 
with unt'red, outspread plume Even this in him is spleen, his 
contempt of hia contemporaries makes him turn hack to the lustrous 
past, or project himself forward to the dim future 1 lord Byron s 
tragedies, “ Fahero," “ Sardanapalus,” &C , are not equal to his other 
works They want the essence of the drama. They abound in 
speeches and descriptions, such as he himself might make either to 
hims elf or others, lolling on his couch of a morning, but do not 
carry the reader out of the poets mmd to the scenes and events 
recorded They have neither action, character, nor interest, but are 
a sort of goisamer tragedies, spun out and glittering, and spreading 
a flimsy veil over the face of nature Yet he spins them on Of all 
that he has done in this way, the “ Heaven and Earth * (the same 
subject as Mr Moores "Loves of the Angels”) is the best We 
prefer it even to “ Manfred. "Manfred” is merely himself with a 
fancy-drapery on. But, in the dramatio fragment published in the 
liberal, the space between heaven and earth, the stage on which 
his characters have to pass to and fro, seems to fill his Lordship’s 
imagination , and the " Deluge,” which he has so finely described, 
may be said to have drowned all his own idle humours 
We must say we think little of our author’s turn for satire His 
“ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers ” is dogmatical and insolent, 
but without refinement or point He calls people names, and tncs 
to transfix a character with an epithet, which does not stick, because 
it has no other foundation than his own petulance and spite , or he 
endeavours to degrade by alluding to some circumstance of external 
situation He s3js of Mr Wordsworths poetry, that "it is his 
aversion" That may be but whose fault is it? This is the 
satire of a lord, who is accustomed to have all his whims or diibW 
taken for gospel, and who cannot be at the pains to do more than 
signify his contempt or displeasure If a great man meets with a 
rebuff which he does not like, he turns on his heel, and thi3 passes 
for a repartee The Noble Author says of a celebrated barrister and 
cntic, that ha was “ bom in a garret sixteen stones bi ta h," The in- 
sinuation is not true, or, if it were, it is low The allusion degrades 
the person who makes it, not him to whom it is applied. This is 
also the satire of a person of birth and qu al ity, who measures all 
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merit by external rank, tliat is, by his own standard. So his Lord- 
ship in a “ Letter to the Editor of my Grandmother’s Review,” ad- 
dresses him fifty times as “ my dear R6ba.rU; ” nor is there any other 
wit in the article. This is surely a mere assumption of superiority 
from his Lordship’s rank, and is the sort of quizzing he might use to 
a person who came to hire himself as a valet to him at Long’s. The 
waiters might laugh ; the public will not. In like manner, in the 
controversy about Pope, he claps Mr. Bowles on the back with a 
coarse facetious familiarity, as if he were his chaplain whom he had 
invited to dine with him, or was about to present to a benefice. 
The reverend divine might submit to the obligation ; but he has no 
occasion to subscribe to the jest. If it is a jest that Mr. Bowles 
should be a parson and Lord Byron a peer, the world knew this 
before ; there was no need to write a pamphlet to prove it. 

The “Don Juan ” indeed has great power; but its power is owing 
to the force of the serious writing, and to the contrast between that 
and the flashy passages with which it is interlarded. From the 
sublime to the ridiculous there is but one step. You laugh and 
are surprised that any one should turn round and h avcslie himself : 
the drollery is in the utter discontinuity of ideas and feelings. He 
makes virtue serve as a foil to vice ; dandyism, is (for want of any 
other) a variety of genius. A classical intoxication is followed by 
the splashing of soda-water, by frothy effusions of ordinary bile. 
After the lightning and the hurricane, wo are introduced to the 
interior of the cabin and the contents of the wash-hand basins 
The solemn hero of tragedy plays Scrub in the farce. This is “ very 
tolerable and not to be endured.” 

The noble Lord is almost the only writer who has prostituted 
his talents in this way. He hallows in Older to desecrate, takes a 
pleasure in defacing the images of beauty his hands have wrought, 
and raises our hopes and our belief in goodness to heaven only to 
dash them to the earth again, and break them in pieces the more 
effectually from the very height they have fallen. Our enthusiasm 
for genius or virtue is thus turned into a jest by the very person 
who has kindled it, and who thus fatally quenches the spark of both. 
It is not that Lord Byron., is sometimes serious and sometimes 
trifling, sometimes profligate and sometimes moral, but when he is 
most serious and most moral, he is only preparing to mortify the 
unsuspecting reader by putting a pitiful hoax upon him. This is a 
most unaccountable anomaly.;-, It is as if the eagle were to build its 
oyry in a common sewer, or the owl were seen soaring to the mid- 
day sun. Such a sight might make one laugh, but one would not 
wish or expect it to occur more than once ! 

n 
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la fact Lord Bvron is tl a spoiled child of fame as well « fortune- 
He has taken a snrfe t of popularity and is not contented to delight, 
unless he can shock tl o public. lie would force them to admire in 
spite of decency and common sense , ho would hare them read what 
they would read ui no one but himself or ho would not give a rush 
for t! eir applause lie is to bo " a chartered libertine ’ from whom 
insults axe favours wl oso contempt is to be a new incentive to 
admirat on Ills Lordship is hard to please he is equally averse to 
not co or neglect enraged at censure and scorning praise. He tries 
tha patience of the town to the very utmost and when they show 
s gns of we armors or disgust threatens to durarxf them. Ho sal* 
1 a will wnto on whether ho a mad or not. He would never wnte 
another page if it were not to court popular applause, or to affect 
a superiority over «t In tha respect also Lord Byron presents a 
striking contrast to S r W alter Scott. Tho latter takes what part 
of the pnblic favour falls to ha share without grumbling (to bo 
sure he has no reason to complain) , tho former a always quarrelling 
with the world about ha mod cum of applause, tho rpolia tpnma it 
vanity and ungraciously throwing the off nnga of incense 1 taped, on 
ha shrine back in tho fares of ha admirers 

Again there a no taint in the writings of the Author of 
NS averlcy ” all is fair and natural and ahoxe loard ho never out 
ra^ce the public mind. He introduces no anomalous character, 
brooches no staggering opin on If he goes back to old prejudices 
and superet lions a* a rebel to the modern reader while Lord Byron 
floats on swelling paradoses— 

Ufco proa 1 seas coder h m " 

if the one defera too much to tho sp nt of antiquity the other 
panders to tl e spirit of the sge goes to the very edge of estremo 
and heent ous speculation and breaks his neck over it. Crossness 
and levity are the plajthings of his pen It is a ludicrous circnm 
stance that ho should have dedicated his Cain' to the worthy 
Baronet 1 Dd the latter ever acknowledge tho obligation? Wo 
are not n <x not very nice but we do not part cularly approve those 
subjects that shine ch cily from their rottenness nor do we wish to 
see the Muses dressed out in the flounces of a false or questionable 
plidosophy 1 ke Portia and Nenssa in tho garb of Doctors of Law 
NNe like metaphys ca as well as Lord Byron , but not to seo them 
making flowery speeches nor dancing a measure in the fetters of 
verso N\ e have as good as h -nted that his Lordship a poetry con 
sists mostly of a tissue of superb commonplaces even h-s paradoses 
ere comma place They are familiar in the schools they are only 
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now and striking in liis dramas and stanzas by being out of place. 
In a word, we think that poetry moves best within the circle of 
nature and received opinion : speculative theory and subtle casuistry 
are forbidden ground to it. 

But Lord Byron often wanders into this ground wantonly, wil- 
fully, and unwarrantably. The only apology we can conceive for 
the spirit of somo of Lord Byron’s writings, is the spirit of some of 
thoso opposed to him. They would provoke a man to write any- 
thing. “Farthest from them is best.” The extravagance and 
license of tho one seems a proper antidote to the bigotry and 
narrowness of tho other. Tire first "Vision of Judgment” was a 
set-off to tho second, though 

11 Nono but itself could bo its parallel.” 

Peiliaps tho chief cause of most of Lord Byron's errors is, that 
ho is that anomaly in letters and in society, a Noble Poet. It is a ' 
double privilege, almost too much for humanity. Ho has all the 
pride of birth and genius. The strength of his imagination leads 
him to indulge in fantastic opinions; the elevation of his rank sets 
censure at defiance. Ho becomes a pampered egotist. He has a 
scat in tho House of Lords, a niche in the Temple of Famo. Every- 
day mortals, opinions, things, are not good enough for him to touch 
or think of. A mere nobleman is, in his estimation, but “ the tenth 
transmitter of a foolish faco : ” a mere man of genius is no better 
than a worm. His Muse is also a lady of quality. Tho people are 
not polite enough for him ; the Court is not sufficiently intellectual. 
Ho hates tho one and despises tho other. By hating and despising 
others, ho docs not learn to bo satisfied with himself. A fastidious 
man soon grows querulous and splenetic. If there is nobody but 
ourselves to como up to our idea of fancied perfection, we easily get 
tired of our idol. 

When a man is tired of what ho is, by a natural perversity lie sets 
up for what he is not. If ho is a poet, ho protends to be a meta- 
plij sician : if ho is a patrician in rank and feeling, he would fain bo 
one of tho people. His ruliug motive is not tho love of the people, 
but of distinction ; not of truth, but of singularity. Ho patronises 
men of letters out of vanity, and deserts them fiom caprice or from 
the advice of friends. Ho embaiks in an obnoxious publication to 
provoke censure, and leaves it to slnft for itself for fear of scandal. 
IVo do not like Sir Walter’s gratuitous servility: we liko Lord 
Byron's preposterous liberalism little hotter. Ho may nffcct tho 
principles of equality, but ho resumes his privilege of peerage, upon 
occasion. His Lordship has made great offers of servico to tho 
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Greeks— money and hones II# la #t pre«ent In Cephaionia wait- 
ing the event 1 

We had written thus far when nows came of the death of I/wd 
Byron and put an end at once to a strain of somewhat peevish 
jnvect ve wh ch was intended to meet his eye not to insult his 
memory Had we known that wo were wnt ng 1 ui ep taph we most 
have done t w tl a d ff rcut feel ng As it is w a think it better 
and mom like lums If to let what wo had written stan! tlan to 
taka np o r leaden shafts and try to melt ll era into “ toara of *cn- 
6 bil ty ” or mould theta into doll praise and an affected show of 
candour t\ e were not edent during tl e author s lifetime e thor 
for Ins reproof or encouragement (s ch as we could pee and As d 1 
not d sda n to accept) nor can we now t m undertaker# men to fi * 
tl e glittering plate upon h s coffin or fall into U e process on of 
pc polar woo Death cancels cvcrythu g but trutl and strips a man 
of e eryth ig but gen us and v rt e It is a sort of natural canon 
isot on It males the meanest ol us sacred it matals the poet 
in his m mortality and lifts him to tl o sk -s Death is the great 
assaycr of the stcrl ng ore of talent At his toucl the drossy par- 
t clea fall off— the irritable the personal the grow— and m nglo with 
the dust tta- finer and more etl ereal part mounts w th the winged 
sp nt to watch over our latest memory an l protect our bones from 
ins It It o consign the least worthy qnabtea to obi non and cherish 
the nobler and imperishable nature with doublo pndo and fondness 
Nothin^ could show the teal superiority of ge ns n a more etnk 
mg point of new than tl e idlo contests and the p lilt indiff rcnce 
about the plaeo of Lord Byro a interment whet! or in 11 estminstcr 
Abbey or h a own family vault A king must have a eoronat on— a 
noWeman n funeral process on The man is nothin^ without tl e 
pageant The poet a cemetery is the human mind in whicl La so vs 
the seeds of tiever-end ng tl o gl t his monument is to be found ui 
L s works 

both ng am coTer bo h gh fame 1 ut II a eo 

1>0 pvnmi set off bis memory 

Pat the eternal substance of bis greatness. 

Lord Byron a dead lie also d ed a martyr to his seal in the cause 
of freedom for the last best hopes of man. Let that be hia excuse 
M d hia ep tapl | 
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WORDSWORTH. 

Mr. "Wordsworth's genius is a pure emanation of the Spirit of 
the Ago. Had he lived in any other period of the world, ho would 
never have been heard of. As it is, he has some difficulty to con- 
tend with the hebetude of his intellect and the meanness of his 
subject. With him “lowliness is young ambition’s ladder:” but 
he finds it a toil to climb in this way the steep of Fame. His 
homely Muse can hardly raise her wing from the ground, nor 
spread her hidden glories to the sun. He has “no figures nor no 
fantasies, which busy passion draws in the brains of men : ” neither 
the gorgeous machinery of mythologic lore nor the splendid colours 
of poetic diction. His style is vernacular: ho delivers household 
truths. He sees nothing loftier than human hopes, nothing deeper 
than the human heart. This ho probes, tins he tampers with, this 
he poises, with all its incalculable weight of thought and feeling, 
in his hands, and at the same time calms the throbbing pulses of 
his own heart by keeping his eye ever fixed on the face of nature. 
If he can make the life-blood flow from the wounded bieast, this 
is the living colouring with which he paints his verse: if ho can 
assuage the pain or close up the wound with the balm of solitary 
musing, or the healing power of plants and herbs and “skyey 
influences,” this is the sole triumph of his art. Ho takes the 
simplest elements of nature and of the human mind, the meie 
abstract conditions inseparable from our being, and tries to com- 
pound a new system of poetry' from them ; and [he] has perhaps 
succeeded as well as anyone could. “ Nihil humani a me alienum 
pu to” is the motto of his works. Ho thinks nothing low or indif- 
ferent of which this can be affirmed: everything that professes to 
be more than this, that is not an absolute essence of truth and 
feeling, ho holds to be vitiated, false, and spurious. In a word, his 
poetry is founded on setting up an opposition (and pushing it to 
the utmost length) between the natural and the artificial, between 
the spirit of humanity and the spirit of fashion and of the world. 

It is one of the innovations of the time. It partakes of, and is 
carried along with, the revolutionary movement of our age: tho 
political changes of the day were the model on which he formed 
and conducted his poetical experiments. His Muse (it cannot bo 
denied, and without this we cannot explain its character at all) 
is a levelling one. It proceeds on a principle of equality, and strives 
to reduce all tilings to the same standard. It is distinguished by 
a proud humility. It relies upon its own resources, and disdains 
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evtemv show and rol cf It t&tw tl o con roo est event* end 
objects as a test to prove that nature is alwaj s interest ng Iron 
its inherent trutl and boa ty witl o t any of the ornaments of 
tress or pomp of c rcumstanees to set it oSt Ilcnco tl e unaccount- 
able m xture of seem ng a mp! c ty and real nbstroseness in the 
“ Lyneal Ballads * Fools have lathed at wise men scarcely under- 
et#n t them He takes a subject or a story merely as pegs or loops to 
1 ang thought and feel ng on the ncidents aro tnfl ng in proport on 
to 1 is conte npt for mpos ng appearances the reflections are pro- 
fo nd according to tl e griv ty and a?] nng pretens ons of hia 
m nd 

His popvl r inert f el stylo gets nd (at a blow) of all the trap- 
pings of verse of all the hi„h places of poetry the cloud-capt 
towers the solemn temples the gorgeous palaces ” aro swept to tl o 
ground and 1 ke the baseless fabric of a vis on leave not a wreck 
behind All the tradit ona of le rn ng all the superat t ons of age 
are obi terat d and e Sliced. \1 e begin de ovo on a tabula ra$x of 
poetry The purple paU the nodding pierce of tragedy a«s exploded 
as more pantom me and t ck to return to the s mpl c ty of truth 
and nature Kings queens priest* nobles the altar and the throne 
tbft <1 stvnct ous of rank birth wealth power tic pudge erefee live 
roarahaTs truncheon the ceremony that to great ones 1on 0 s ” aro 
not to be foun 1 here II e author tramples on tho pr de of art With 
greater pride The Ode and Epode tl e Strophe and the Ant strophe 
he laughs to scorn The 1 arp of Homer tl o trump of P mlar and 
of Alcaus aro st II Tl o decencies of costume tl e decorat on# of 
v n ty aro str pped off w thout mercy as barbarous die and Gothic 
The jewels n the crisped hair tl 0 diadem on the polished brow are 
thought meretr c ous theatrical vulgar and noth ng contents his 
fiahd ons taste beyond a a mple garland of flo Vers Ne ther does 
1 o a ail h mse f of the advantages wh ch nature or accident holds 

0 t to him He chooses to have lus subject a foil to his invent o 
to owe nothing but to h mself 

He gatl ers manna m the wilderness he strikes tho barren rock 
for the gush n„ moisture He elevates the mean by the strength of 

1 a own asp rat ons he clothes the naked with beauty and grandeur 

from the stores of his own recollect ons No cypress grove loads 
his verse w til funeral pomp but his imaginat on lends a sepse 
of joy” \ 

To (he^ura t ees and m unfa na bare 

And grass n the green field. 

Ko storn no eh p reck sNftles us by ts horrors but the ra ntow 
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lifts its head in the cloud, and the breeze sighs through the withered 
fern. No sad vicissitude of fate, no overwhelming catastrophe in 
nature, deforms his page : but the dewdrop glitters on the bending 
flower, the tear collects in the glistening eye. 

11 Beneath tho hills, along the flowery vales, 

The generations are prepared ; the pangs, 

The internal pangs are ready ; the dread strife 
Of poor humanity’s afflicted will. 

Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny.” 

As tho lark ascends from its low bed on fluttering wing, and salutes 
the morning skies, so Sir. Wordsworth’s unpretending Muse in russet 
guise scales the summits of reflection, while it makes the round earth 
its footstool and its home ! 

Possibly a good deal of this may be regarded as the effect of dis- 
appointed views and an inverted ambition. Prevented by native 
pride and indolence from climbing the ascent of learning or great- 
ness, taught by political opinions to say to the vain pomp and glory - 
of the world, “I bate ye,” seeing the path of classical and artificial 
poetry blocked up by tlie cumbrous ornaments of style and turgid 
commonplaces, so that nothing more could be achieved in that direc- 
tion but by the most ridiculous bombast or the tamest servility, lie 
has turned back, partly from the bias of his mind, partly perhaps 
from a judicious policy — has struck into the sequestered vale of hum- 
ble life, sought out the Muse among sheep-cotes and hamlets, and 
the peasant’s mountain-haunts, has discarded all the tinsel pageantry 
of verse, and endeavoured (not in vain) to aggrandise tho trivial, 
and add the charm of novelty to the familiar. No one lias shown 
the same imagination in raising trifles into importance : no one has 
displayed the same pathos in treating of the simplest feelings of tho 
heart. Reserved, yet haughty, having no unruly or violent passions 
(or those passions having been early suppressed), Sir. Wordsworth 
has passed his life in solitary musing or in daily converse with the 
face of nature. He exemplifies in an eminent degree the association j 
for Ins poetry has no other source or character. He has dwelt among 
pastoral scenes, till each object has become connected with a thou- 
sand feelings, a link in the chain of thought, a fibre of his own heart. 
Every one is by habit and familiarity strongly attached to the place 
of his birth, or to objects that recall the most pleasing and eventful 
circumstances of his life. 

• But to the author of the “Lyrical Ballads” nature is a kind of 
homo; and he may ho said to take a personal interest in tho 
universe. There is no image so insignificant that it has not in 
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eomo mood or other found the way into his heart no sound that 
does not awaken the memory of other years— 

*• To him the ra«ine*t flower that blow* can give 
Thought* that do hfton ho too deep for tear* " 

Tho daisy looks up to lum with sparkling oye as an old acquaintance 
the cuckoo haunts him with sounds of early youth not to be ex- 
pressed a linnet e nest startles him with boyish delight on old 
withered thorn is weighed down with a heap of recollections a 
grey cloak, seen on some wild moor, tom by the wind or drenched 
in tho rain, afterwards becomes an object of imagination to him 
even tho lichens on the rock have a life and being in his thoughts 
Ho has described all the«e objects in o way and with an intensity 
of feeling that no one else had done before him, and his given a 
new vi'. 'v or aspect of nature He is in this sense tho p-ost original 
poet now living, and tho one whoso writings could tho least be 
•porod for they havo no substitute elsewhere The vulgar do not 
read them , the learned, who tee all things through, books, do not 
understand them , tho great despiso The fashionable may ridicule 
them hut tho author lias created himself an interest in tho heart 
of tho retired and lonely student of nature, which can never die 
Persons of this claw will still continue to feel whit ho has felt 
ho has expressed what they might in vain wish to express, except 
with glistening eye and faltering tongiio I There is a lofty philo- 
sophic tone, a thoughtful humanity, uifused into hia pastoral vein 
Pomoto from tho passions nnd events of the great world, ho Las 
communicated interest and dignity to the rnmal movements of 
the heart of man, and ingrafted hia own conscious reflections on 
the casual thoughts of hinds and shepherds Nursed amidst the 
grandeur of mountain scenery, he has stooped to have a nearer 
view of the daisy under his feet, or plucked a branch of white-thorn 
from tho spray but, in describing it, hia mind seems imbued noth 
tho majnsty and solemnity of the objects around him The tall 
rock lifts its head in the erectness of lus spirit , the cataract roars 
in the sound of his verse , and in its dim and mysterious meaning 
tho mists seem to gather m the hollows of Helvellyn, and tho 
foited Skiddaw hovers in the distance. There is little mention 
of mountainous scenery in Mr Wordsworth s poetry , but by in- 
ternal evidence one mijit be almost sure that it was written in 
a mountainous country, from its bareness, its simplicity, its loftiness 
and its depth l 

Hia later philosophio productions hare a somewhat different 
character They are a departure from, a dereliction of, Ins first 
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principles. They are classical and courtly. They are polished in 
style without being gaudy, dignified in subject without affectation. 
They seem to have been composed, not in a cottago at Grasmere, 
but among tho half-inspired gloves and stately recollections of 
Cole-Oiton. We might allude in particular, for oxamples of what 
wo mean, to the lines on a Picture by Olando Lorraino aud 
to the exquisite poem entitled "Laodamia.” The last of these 
breathes the pure spirit of tho finest fragments of antiquity — tho 
sweetness, the gravity, the stiength, tho beauty, and tho languor 
of death — 

“ Calm contemplation and majestic pains.” 

Its glossy brilliancy arises from tho perfection of tho finishing, like 
that of a careful sculptuie, not from gaudy colouring. Tho texture 
of tho thoughts has the smoothness and solidity of marble. It is 
a poem that might bo read aloud in Elysium, and tho spirits of 
departed heroes and sages would gather round to listen to it ! 

Mr. Wordsworth’s philosophic poetry, with a less glowing aspect 
and less tumult in the veins than Lord Byron’s on similar occasions, 
bends a calmer and keener eyo on mortality ; tho impression, if loss 
vivid, is more pleasing and permanent ; and wo confess it (perhaps 
it is a want of taste and proper feeling) that there are lines and 
poems of our author’s that wo think of ten times for onco that wo 
lccur to any of Lord Byron’s. Or if there aio any of the latter’s 
writings that we can dwell upon in the same way, that is, as lasting 
and heart-felt sentiments, it is when, laying asido his usual pomp 
and pretension, he descends with Mr. Wordsworth to the common 
ground of a disinterested humanity. It may be considered ns 
characteristic of our poet’s writings, that they either make no 
impression on the mind at all, seem mere nonscnse-vei vs, or that 
they leave a mark behind them that never wears out. They either 

** Fall blunted from the indurated breast,” 

without any perceptible result, or they absorb it like a passion. To 
one class of readers be appears sublime, to another (and wo fear the 
largest) ridiculous. Ho lias probably realised Milton’s wish , — “ and 
fit audience found, though few : ” but wo suspect he is not reconciled 
to the alternative. 

There are delightful passages in tho " Excurtsiox,” both of natural 
description and of inspired reflection (passages of the latter kind 
that in the sound of the thoughts and of the cwelling language re- 
somblo heavenly symphonies, mournful requiems over the grave of 
human hopes) ; but w e must add, in justice and in sincerity, that we 
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think it imposs hie tl at tins work si onld ever become popular even 
in the same degree as tho Lyncal Ballads" It affects a system 
without having any intelligible cluo to one and instead of nnfo'd 
mg a pnne plo in vanous and striking 1 ghts repeats the eame con- 
cilia ons t II they become fiat and ins p 1 Mr orilsvrorth s mind 
is obtuse except as it » the organ and tl e receptacle of accuniu 
lated feelings it is not analy t c but sy tl ct c it is reflect ng 
rather than theoret cal The Excubsid-v " we believe fell »t U b<?m 
from the press There was something abort vo and clumsy and 
ill judged in the attempt It was long and labo rod. The person 
ages for tho most part were low the faro rust c the plan raised 
eipectat ons wh ch were not fulfilled and the effect was like beirv. 
ushered to a stately hall and invited to sit down to a splendid 
banquet m tl e company of clowns and w tl nothing b t succecs ve 
courses of applo-dumplmgs served up It was not even to jours 
perd ix I 

Mr Atordswortl n hs person s above the muldlo a re wit! 
n a ked features and on air so nowl at stately and q sot c Mo 
reminds one of so e of Holbe s 1 eads grave saturn ne » th a 
»1 ght n 1 cot on of sly humour kept under by the manner* of the 
*„e or by tho pretens ons of tl o person He has a pern 1 or sweet 
ness in his smilo an 1 groat depth and manliness end a rugged 
harmony in tl e tones ol lus vo ce His manner of reading h s own 
poetry is part cularly imposing and in 1 is favourite passages his 
eyo beams with preternatural lustre and the meaning labours slowly 
up from 1 is swelling breast 1.0 one wl o has seen h w at these 
moments could go away with on impress on that be was a man ol 
no mark or 1 kelihood ” Perhaps the comment of his face and vo co 
is necessary to convey a full idea of his poetry His language may 
not be ntell gible but his manner is not to be mistaken It is 
cl ar tl at 1 e is e ther mad or map red In company even in a 
tite-drt( t Mr W ortla rorth is often silent indolent and reserved 
If he is become verbose and oracular of late years he was not so 
in his better days He threw out a bold or an indifferent remark 
without e ther effort or pretens on and relapsed into mus ng again 
He shone most (because he seemed most reused and animated) in 
rec ting his own poetry or in talking about t He sometimes gave 
Striking views of his feelings and trains of association in compos Dg 
certain passages or if one did not always understand bis dist no- 
t ons stil] there was no want of interest there was a latent mean 
mg worth inquiring into hke a vein of ore that one cannot exactly 
h t upon at the moment but of wh c! tl ere are sure indicat ons. 
His sta lard of poetry s! D h an 1 sc ere almost to excln veness 
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He admits of nothing below, scarcely of anything above, himself. 
It is fine to hear him talk of the way in which certain subjects 
should have been treated by eminent poets, according to his notions 
of the art. Thus he finds fault with Diyden’s description of Bacchus 
in the “ Alexander’s Feast,” as if he were a mere good-looking youth 
or boon companion — 

“ Flushed with a purple grace. 

He shows his honest face ” — 

instead of representing the God returning from the conquest of 
India, crowned with vine-leaves and drawn by panthers, and 
followed by troops of satyrs, of wild men and animals that he had 
tamed. You would think, in hearing him speak on this subject, 
that you saw Titian's picture of the meeting of “Bacchus and 
Ariadne ”■ — so classic were his conceptions, so glowing his style, 
Milton is his great idol, and ho sometimes dares to compare him- 
self with him. His Sonnets, indeed, have something of the same 
high-raised tone and prophetic spirit. Chaucer is another prime 
favourite of his, and he lias been at the pains to modernise some of 
the “ Canterbury Tales.” Those persons who look upon Mr. 'Words- 
worth as a merely puerile writer must be rather at a loss to account 
for his strong predilection for such geniuses as Dante and Michael 
Angelo. Wo do not think oui author has any very cordial sympathy 
with Shakspeare. How should lie? Shakspearo was the least of 
an egotist of anybody in the world. He does not much relish the 
variety and scope of dramatic composition. “ He hates those inter- 
locutions between Lucius and Caius.” Yet Mr. Wordsworth himself 
wrote a tragedy when he was young ; and we have heard the follow- 
ing energetic lines quoted from it, as put into the mouth of a person 
smit with remorse for some rash crime : 

“ Action is momentary. 

The motion of a muscle this way or that; 

Suffering is long, obscure and infinite 1 " 

Perhaps for want of light and shade, and the unshackled spirit of 
tho drama, this performance was never brought forward. Our critic 
has a great dislike to Gray, and a fondness for Thomson and Collins. 
It is mortifying to hear him speak of Pope and Dryden, whom, 
because they have been supposed to have all the possible excellences 
of poetiy, he will allow to have none. . . . 

FRANCIS JEFFREY. 

. . . We do not implicitly bow to tho political opinions nor to 
the critical decisions of the Edinburgh Review; hut we must do 
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) ist ce to t! e talent with w! ch thej ore supported and to tl o to a 
of manly explicitness in wl ch they are delivered They are emi- 
nently characterist c of the sp nt of the age as it is the express 
object of the Qua lerly Pevu ir to discountenance and extinguish 
that sp nt V th n tl eory and in pract ce The Ed ribu gh P enew 
stands upon the ground of opinion it assorts tl e supremacy of 
ntellect The pre-eminence t claims is from an acknowledged supe- 
riority of talent and reformat on and 1 terary ntta nment and it 
loes not build one t ttle of its influence on ignorance or prejudice 
or author ty or personal malevolence It takes up a quest on anil 
argues t pro and eon with great knowledge and boldness and skill 
it points out an absurd ty and runs t down fairly and according 
to the e deuce ad 1 ced In the former case its concilia ons may 
be wron„ there may be a b os m the mind of the writer but he 
states the arguments and c rcurastances on both s des from which 
a j dgment is to be formed It is not h s cue ho has ne ther tlia 
cflroutcry nor the meanness to falsify facts or to suppress objoct ons 

In the latter case or where a ve n of sarcasm or irony is resorted 
to the nd cule is not barbed by some all is on (false or true) to 
pr rate history the object of t has brou e I t the nflict on on himself 
by some 1 terary folly or pobt cal delinquency which is referred to 
as the understood and just liable provoc-it on instead of be ng held 
p to scorn as a knave for not being a tool or as a blockhead 
for tl nking for h mself In the Ed nburgh P tio the talents of 
those on the oppos te s de are always extolled plei o ore in the Quar- 
terly Per t o they are den ed altogether and the j ist ce that is m 
this way withheld from them is compensated hy a proport onahle 
supply of personal abuse 

Mr Jeflrej s the E 1 tor of the Ed nburgh R vie e and is under- 
stood to I ave contributed nearly a fourtl part of the art c es 
from ts commencement ISo man is better qual fled for this 
s toat on nor indeed so much so He s certainly a person in 
advance of the age and yet perfectly fitted both from knowledge 
and hab ts of mind to put a curb upon its rash and headlong sp nt 
He js tl oroughly acquainted with the progress and pretens ons of 
modem 1 terature and ph Ioso| by and to th s he adds the natu- 
ral acuteness and discnmmat on of the logician with the hab tual 
caut on and coolness of bis profess on If the Ed nburgh review 
may be cons dered as the organ of or at all pledged to a party 
that party s at least a respectable one and is placed in the middle 
between two extremes The Ed tor is bound to lend a pat ent 
hearing to the most paradox cal opu ions and extravagant theories 
which have resulted in our t mes from the infinite agitat on of 
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wit," but he is disposed to qualify them by a number of practical 
objections, of speculative doubts, of checks and drawbacks, arising 
out of actual circumstances and prevailing opinions, or the frailties 
of human nature. He has a great range of knowledge, an incessant 
activity of mind;’ but the suspension of his judgment, the well- 
balanced moderation of his sentiments, is the consequence of the 
very discursiveness of his reason. What may be considered as a 
commonplace conclusion is often the result of a comprehensive view 
of all the circumstances of a case. Paradox, violence, nay, even 
originality of conception is not seldom owing to our dwelling long 
and pertinaciously on some one part of a subject, instead of attend- 
ing to the whole. 

Mr. Jeffrey is neither a bigot nor an enthusiast. Ho is not tho 
dupe of the prejudices of others, nor of his own. He is not wedded 
to any dogma ; he is not long the sport of any whim. Before ho 
can settle in any fond or fantastic opinion, another starts up to 
match it, like beads on sparkling wine. A too restless' display of 
talent, a too undisguised statement of all that can be said for and 
against a question, is perhaps the great fault that is to be attri- 
buted to him. Whero there is so much power and prejudice to 
contend with in tho opposito scale, it may bo thought that tho 
balance of truth can hardly he hold with a slack or an even hand, 
and that the infusion of a little more visionary speculation, of a 
little more popular indignation, into the great Whig Review would 
be an advantage both to itself and to tho cause of freedom. Much 
of this effect is chaigeable less on an Epicurean levity of feeling 
or on party-trammels than on real sangniueness of disposition and 
a certain fineness of professional tact. 

Our sprightly Scotchman is not of a desponding and gloomy tui n 
of mind. He argues well for the future hopes of mankind from 
the smallest beginnings, watches the slow, gradual, reluctant 
growth of liberal views, and smiling sees the aloe of Reform blossom 
at the end of a hundred years ; while the habitual subtlety of his 
mind makes him peiceive decided advantages, where vulgar ignoi- 
ance or passion sees only doubts and difficulty ; and a flaw in an 
adversary's argument stands him instead of the shout of a mob, 
the votes of a majority, or the fate of a pitched battle. The Editor 
, is satisfied with Ills own conclusions, and does not make himself 
uneasy about tho fate of mankind. The issue, ho thinks, will verify 
his moderate and well-founded expectations. We believe, also, that 
late events have given a more decided turn to Mr. Jeffrey's mind, 
and th.it he feels that as, in the struggle between liberty and 
sla\ erv, tho viows of the ono party have been laid hare with tlicir 
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success, so the exert tons on the other sido should become wore 
strenuous and a mom pos tiro stand bo made against tl o avowed 
and appalling encroachments of priestcraft aud ail itrary power 
The characteristics of Mr Jeffrey# general style as ft writer 
correspond we tl nk with what wo have hero stated as tho ebarao- 
tcris lea of lu mind He is a roaster of the foils, ho males an 
exulting cLsjlay of the dazzling fence of wit and argument. It'S 
strength consists in peat range ol knowledge, an equal familiarity 
with tho pnncij lea and tl o details of a *u! ^rct an 1 in ft g'xnci g 
bnllancy and rapdty of style. I nd col we doubt wlctlir tl o 
I nlliancy of his manner docs u t rtsoh e itself into tic nipdity, 
the variety aud aptnevs of lus illustreti ns. lbs jen is ncier at 
a lo a never stands suit and woul 1 dazzle fo- tl vs reason alone 
hie an eve that is ever in motion Sir Jeffrey is far fm a ft Powcry 
or affected writer he lias few tropes or figures, still Ics* any odd 
startling thoughts or quaint innovations in express on , but 1 e 1 as 
a constant supj ly of ingenious solutions an 1 pertinent cxampVs 
lie never proses nover grows doll never wears an argument to 
tatters and ly the number tho liveliness and facility of his 
trans tons keeps up that appearance of vivacity of novel and 
sparkling effect for winch others are too often ind bted to tuigt, 
lanty of combjiat on or t nscl ornaments. 

Mr Jeffreys con versa t on is cq nlly lively, various and instruc- 
tive There is no suljrct on which ho is not on /<ri no company 
in which ho is not ready to scatter lus pearls for sport 'VI hethcr it 
be publics or poetry or science or anecdote, or wit, or raillery, bo 
takes up his cue without effort without preparation, and appears 
eq Lilly incapable of tiring himself or his hearers. His only difficulty 
seems to be not to speak, but to be suent. There u a constitu- 
tional buoyancy nnd tL sticity of mind about h m that cannot sub* 
side into repo*e much less sink into dnlncss There may bo more 
original talkers persons who occasionally snrpnso or interest yon 
mrre few if any with a more uninterrupted Dow of cheerfulness and 
animal (pints with a greater fund of information aud with fewer 
spec mens of the ball jj in their conversation. He is never absurd, 
nor has he any favourite points which I e is always bringing forward. 
It cannot be denied that there is something bordering on petulanco 
of manner but it is of that least off nsive kind which may bo ac- 
counted for from merit and from success and implies no exclusive 
pretensions nor the least particle of ill will to others. On the con- 
trary Sir Jeffrey is prof us^ of his encomiums and admiration of 
others but still with a certain reservation of a right to differ or to 
blame He cannot rest on one side of a question , ho is obliged by 
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a mercurial habit and disposition to vary Jus point of view. If ho 
is over tedious, it is from an excess of liveliness : he oppresses from 
a sense of airy lightness. He is always setting out on a fresh scent : 
there are always relays of topics ; the harness is put to, and lie rattles 
away as delightfully and as briskly as ever. New causes are called; 
he holds a brief in his hand for every possible question. This is a 
fault. Mr. Jeffrey is not obtrusive, is not impatient of opposition, 
is not unwilling to be interrupted; but what is said by another 
seems to make no impression on him ; ho is bound to dispute, to 
answer it, as if he was in court, or as if it were in a paltry Debating 
Society, where young beginners were trying their hands. This is not 
to maintain a character, or for want of good-nature : it is a thought- 
less habit. He cannot help cross-examining a witness, or stating 
the adverse view of the question. He listens not to judge, but to 
reply. In consequence of tliis, you can as little tell the impression 
your observations make on liim as what weight to assign to his ... 

The severest of critics (as lie has been sometimes termed) is the 
best-natured of men. Whatever there may be of wavering or in- 
decision, in Mr. Jeffrey’s reasoning, or of harshness in his critical 
decisions, in his disposition there is nothing but simplicity and kind- 
ness. He is a person that no one knows without esteeming, and 
who both in his public connections and private friendships shows 
the same manly uprightness and unbiassed independence of spirit. 
At a distance, in his writings or even in his manner, there may be 
something to excite a little uneasiness and appieliension: in his 
conduct there is nothing to except against. He is a person of strict 
integrity himself, without pretence or affectation, and knows how to 
respect this quality in others without prudery or intolerance. He 
can censure a friend or a stranger, and servo him effectually at the 
same time. He expresses his disapprobation, but not as an excuse 
for closing up the avenues of his liberality. Ho is a Scotchman 
without one particle of hypocrisy, of cant, of servility, or selfishness 
in his composition. Ho has not been spoiled by fortune— has not 
been tempted by power — is firm without violence, friendly without 
weakness — a critic and even-tempered, a casuist and an honest man 
— and, amidst the toils of his profession and the distractions of the 
woild, retains the gaiety, the unpretending carelessness and simpli- 
city, of youth. Mr. Jeffrey in his person is slight, with a counte- 
nance of much expression and a voice of great flexibility and acuteness 
of tone. 
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william codbbtt 

Peons have about m * bstant al an lien of Cobbet t u they tar* 
of Cnbb Ilia blows aro aa hard and 1 a h mself K a* impcnetra! !o 
One has no not on of him as tnak ng nso of a fins pen but a preit 
mutton fist his strlo stun* h a read re an 1 ho "fUips tho ear of tl 4 
public w tl ft tl ree-mnn bectlo * lie la too rautfh for any amglc 
newspaper anta»o ist “lays waste * a c ty orator or Member of 
Pari ament and b* irs hard upo tho Gorcrnment itself. lie is a 
kind of fou Ik ti ah in tl o pol t cs of tho country 

no u not only unq rational ly tl o most powerful po! t cal writer 
of tho present day 1 ut ono of tl o l>e*t writers i i tho language. Ho 
speaks a d th nks [Ian broad downr ght Lnglisl Jle rn „J t lx> 
aa d to 1 a o tho cl mesa of Swift the nat ralneas of Defoe sad 
tho p cturosq o satir a) l -script on of Mandev llo if all such com 
pansons were not imp rl n nt A really peat and or ginal writer 
s bko nobody bot h n If In one sense bteme was not a wit nor 
‘diakspe re a poet It is easy to describe second rato talents 
because they fall into a class and enlist n Jer a standard but first 
rat© po v rs defy calcnlat on or comparison and can bo d find only 
by tl emselres Tl cy aro n i pc cru and moko tho clans to wh eh 
they belong 1 1 avo tr cd I alf a lo* n t nes to deecnbo B trices 
stylo w thcmt ever s ccoed n„ its severe extravagance ita 1 tend 
holiness its matter-of fact 1 yperbolcs ts runn Qg away wit! a 
subject and from t at tl o tamo tno b t t! ere u no making it 
out for tl re is no eran j lo of tl o same tl n„ anywl ere elso 1\« 
have no common measure to refer to ai d 1 s qnal t «a contradict 
even themselves 

Cobbctt is not so d fl cult He 1 -is been compared to Tamo 
and bo far it s true there aro no two writers who come more into 
j irtapos t on from tho nature of the r subjects from tho internal 
resources on wh eh th y draw and from the popular eff -ct of tl eir 

t tings and th ir adaptat on (though tl at is n bad word in tho 
present c sa) to tl e copnc ty of e cry reader I t still if wo turn 
to a col no f lanes (1 is Common So so or It „lits of Mai *) 
we are etre k (not to say somewhat refret.1 cd) by tl o d fferaic© 
T o is ft mu 1 more sente tous wntcr tl an Cobbctt kot 
cannot open a p go n a y of his best and earlier works witl out 
meet ng t son o n some ant tl et 1 and memorable say „ 
wh 1 a a so t of start y place for tho a gument an 1 tl a coal to 
wl 1 t ret rns ■ 

TI e s not a s D c ton Ipo a * n le sentence Col belt tl a 
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has over been quoted again. If anything is ever quoted from him, 
it is an epithet of abuse or a nickname. He is an excellent hand at 
invention in that way, and has “ damnable iteration in him,” What 
could be better than his pestering Erskine year after year with his 
second title of Baton Clackmannan ? Ho is rather too fond of such 
phrases as (he Suns and Dawjhlvs of Corruption. Paine affected to 
reduce things to first principles, to nnnounce self-evident truths 
Cobbett troubles himself about little but the details and local cir- 
cumstances. The first appeared to have made up his mind before- 
hand to certain opinions, and to try to find the most compendious 
and pointed expressions for them : his successor appears to have no 
clue, no fixed or leading principles, nor ever to have thought on a 
question till he sits down to write about it. But then there seems 
no end of his matters of fact and raw materials, which are brought 
out in all their strength and sharpness from not having been squared 
or frittered down or vamped up to suit a theory. He goes on with 
his descriptions and illustrations as if he would never come to a stop ; 
they have all the force of novelty, with all the familiarity of old ac- 
quaintance. His knowledge grows out of the subject ; and his stylo 
is that of a man who has an absolute intuition of what he is talking 
about, and never thinks of anything else. He deals in premises and 
speaks to evidence: tho coming to a conclusion and summing up 
(which was Paine’s forte ) lies in a smaller compass. The one could 
not compose an elementary treatise on politics to become a manual 
for the popular reader ; nor could the other, in all probability, have 
kept up a weekly journal for the same number of years with tho 
same spirit, interest, and untired perseverance. Paine’s writings are 
a sort of introduction to political arithmetic on a new plan ; Cobbett 
keeps a day-book, and makes an entry at full of all the occurrences 
and troublesome questions that start up throughout the year. 

Cobbett, with vast industry, vast information, and the utmost 
pon er of making what he says intelligible, never seems to get at the 
beginning or come to the end of any question ; Paine in a few short 
sentences seems by his peiemptory manner “to clear it from all con- 
troversy, past, present, and to come.” Paine takes a bird’s-eye view 
of things , Cobbett sticks close to them, inspects the component parts, 
and keeps fast hold of tho smallest advantages they afford him. Or, 
if I might her© be indulged in a pastoral allusion, Paine tries to 
enclose his ideas in a fold for security and repose; Cobbett lets h is 
pour out upon tho plain like a flock of sheep to feed and batten. 
Cobbett is a pleasanter writer for those to read who do not agteo 
with him : for he is less dogmatical, goes more into the common 
gi omuls of fact and argument to which all appeal, is more desultory 
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and rations and appears less to be driving at ft previous conelus on 
than aged on by the force of present conncUon. He is therefore 
tolerated by aB part » thw^b be baa made hucself by tons ole 
noj oca to al) c d even tl ose ho abuses read h m The Reioiwers 
read h m when he was a Tory and the Tone* read h m now that 1 e 
is a Reformer He most I tl nlc however be car art to the Whig*. 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow used to say that Cobbett was tte only 
writer tl at deferred tho name of a pol tical reasoncr 

If he is less metaphysical and poet eal than his celebrated proto- 
type he is more picturcsqno and dramatic Ilia episode* which are 
1 nmcrons as tl ey are pert nent are striking interest n£ full of 1 lo 
andua et^ m note double measure running over but ncrer tedious 
— nunyKoia tiffin n t rmndui mil lie is one of those writers who 
can never tire us not even of h msetf and tho reason is, be is 
always full of matter " He never ruiu to lees never gives us the 
vap d leavings of h m»elf is never weary stale and unprofitable " 
but always getting o t afresh on hi* journey cl can p^ away some 
old nuisance and turum„ op new mo ild His egotism 1* del „htful 
for there is no aflectat on in it Ho does not talk of himself for 
lack of someth ng to wnte about b t bocauso aomo circumstance 
that has happened to himself s the Lest possible illnstrat on of the 
subject and he is not the man to thnnk Item pnng the best poe- 
k bio llliistrat on of the subject from a squeamish delicacy He likea 
both h mself and hia subject too well He docs not put himself 
before it and say Admire mo first* but places us in the aarna 
s t at on with l mself and makes ta sen all that he doea. There is 
no blind man a ba/T no conscious hint* no awkward Tcntrfloqmsm 
no testunon es of applause no alotmct senseless self-complacency 
no smuggled adra rat on of hu own person by proxy It la all plain 
and above-board. 

He writes himself pH n Willian Cohhctt strips 1 m«. f qn to ns 
naked as anybody co Id wish in a word his egot sm is full of 
nd v duality and has room for very 1 tile vanity n it lVo feel 
del gbled rub 0 it hands and draw our chair to tho firo w! cn sa 
come to a passage of this sort we know t will be something new 
and good ruanly and simple not tho san a in p d story of self over 
again 'Ve s t down at tal le with the writer but it is of a co irso 
of rich viai ds flesh fish and wild fowl-god not to a noir nal 
entertamm nt like that given by the Barmecide m the Arab -in 
Nights ” who put off his ns tor with calling for a number of esq is to 
things that never appeared and with tho honour of his company 
Jlr Cobbett s not a mate-bel eit writer His worst enemy cannot 
say that of h m Stdl loss' is he a vulgar ore He must be a purjr 
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commonplace critic indeed who thinks him so. How fine were the 
grapliical descriptions he sent us from America ! what a transatlantic 
flavour, what a native gusto, what a fine sauce piquanle of contempt 
they were seasoned with ! If he had sat down to look at himself in 
the glass, instead of looking about him like Adam in Paradise, he 
would not have got up these articles in so capital a style. What 
a noble account of his first breakfast after his arrival in America ! 
It might serve for a month. There is no scene on the stage more 
amusing. 

How well he paints the gold and scarlet plumage of the American 
birds, only to lament more pathetically the want of the wild wood- 
notes of his native land ! The groves of the Ohio, that had just 
fnllen beneath the axe’s stroke, “ live in his description,” and the 
tnmips that he transplanted from Botley "look green” in prose! 
How well, at another time, he describes the poor sheep that had got 
the tick, and had tumbled down in the agonies of death ! It is a 
portrait in the manner of Bewick, with the strength, the simplicity, 
and feeling of that great naturalist. What havoc lie makes, when 
he pleases, of the curls of Dr. Parr’s wig, and of the Whig consistency 

of Mr. 1 His Grammar, too, is as entertaining as a story-book. 

He is too hard, however, upon the style of others, and not enough 
(sometimes) on liis own. 

As a political partisan, no one can stand against him. With his 
brandished club, like Giant Despair in the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” he 
knocks out their brains : and not only no individual, but no corrupt 
system, coidd bold out against his powerful and repeated attacks. 
But with the same weapon swung round like a flail, with which he 
levels his antagonists, he lays his friends low, and puts his own 
party hois do combat. This is a bad piopensity and a worse principle 
in political tactics, though a common one. If his blows were straight- 
forward and steadily directed to the same object, no unpopular Minis- 
ter could live before him ; instead of which he lays about right and 
left impartially and remorselessly, makes a clear stage, has all the 
ring to himself, and then runs out of it, just when he should stand 
Ins ground. He throws his head into his adversary’s stomach, and 
takes away fiom him all inclination for the fight, hits fair or foul, 
strikes at everything, and as you come up to his aid or stand ready 
to pursue Ins advantage, trips up your heels or Lij s you sprawling, 
and pummels you when down as much to his heart’s content as ever 
the Yanguesian carriers belaboured Kosinante with their pack-slaves. 
“ He has (he lad.-trick simply the best of any man in Illyria." 

He pays off both scores of old friendship and new-acquired enmity 
in a bieath, in one perpetual volley, 0110 raking fire of " arrowy sleet” 
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•hot from li * j*co However hjs own reputatio i or tl e m »e may 
tuffor n co sequ an to cares not ouo j about that »o that ho 
d gables all wl o oppose or «! o pnten 1 to Lclp 1 im. In f«t o» 
cannot bear auecces of a rhnl note' on of I « own new* or party 
and if any pnne plo were Ik Ip to Income popular wo ]<1 tnm round 
a auwt it to alow 1 a power in alo 1 lenng it on mo ade Jn 
ilot wl erever pow r m there is 1 e against it ho I at lrallp butts 
at all obetades as tin corns are attr* ted to oak trees and feds 5 is 
own at ength o lp 1 > res ita co to tl e opm ons an 1 wa.il es of the 
i st of tl o orld To aoil tl tl e stream to agree w tl the com- 
pany » i ot hw I un our If I o could bnn„ abw t a IUfonn i 
1 arhamc t tbo odds arc that lorn uld instantly fall foul of and try 
to mar I i on la bwork a lie quarrels n th I is own creatures 
as goon os 1 o ! js wnttc tl to a 1 ttlo voguo— and a prison 
I do not thir k tl u is van tp or fickleness so mud m a pi giiaciou* 
d spos t on tl at must have an antugon st po ver to cor ten 1 with 
and only fnda tsclf at ease in aysterait o opposition. If t w to 
i ot for tius tl o I gl ton r» a 1 rottc i places of tho world won! 1 
fall before the batten g ran of 1 is 1 an! 1 ended reasoning but if 
1 o once found then tott n „ ho would app !y I is strength to prop 
th m up and 1 aappe nt tbo expectat o s of 1 is follower*. lie 
cannot agree to a ytl n„ c«til 1 shed nor to *et i p anpth ng ebo 
in its stead. tt lido it is established 1 e presses hard against it be- 
cause t presses upon 1 n at least in lino,, nnt on. Let it ert n bio 
und r his grasp at 1 the mot vo to resistance is gouo Ife tl cn 
req urcs somo other gr ovanco to act Ins face against 

His pnne plo is r ] 1 on 1 is at ro contrad In ho la mi Jo 
p of mere ant patl -s an Ishmael to ml cod w Ihout » fellow Us 
l always jltjuip at I unt-thc 4 j]er in pol t cs Ho turns roui I 
pon vl oever is next to Lm Tl o wap to wean I un from any 
op on and make 1 m co a w an tolcral lo I atred against it 
would be to place so nebodp rear 1 n who was perpetually dinnirv, 
>t in his cars \\ 1 cu I e is m E „!and ho does nothing but ab iso 
the r-orou 0 'hmoD„ers and laugh ot the wholo system when 1 e is in 
America he grows impat ent of f eedom and a repul 1 c If ho bad 
stayed there a 1 ttlo longer bo would have becomo a loyal an 1 » 
Iom D subject of His Majesty Kj „ George I\ Ho lampooned tho 
I ren h I^volut o when it was hail «1 as tl 0 dawn of I berty by 
n 1 ons by t) 0 1 mo it was brought nto almost un vcrs.il dl-odovc 
b) some means or other (p rtly no doubt by himself) bo had turned 
wtho e or two or tl rco otf ers stand Hon 1 part st He is always 
f tl 0 n litant not of the tn mpl ant party so far 2 e bears a gal 
1 t si o v of n gi a n tj But I a 0 il!a try s liardlp of tl e nj t 
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stamp : it \\ ants principle. For though he is not servile or merce- 
nary, he is the victim of self-will. Ho must pull down and pull in 
pieces : it is not in his disposition to do otherwise. It is a pity; 
for with his great talents I10 might do great things, if he would go 
right forward to any useful object, make thorough-stitch work of 
any question, or join hand and heart with any principle. He changes 
his opinions as he does his friends, and much on the same account. 
He has no comfort in fixed principles : ns soon ns anything is settled 
in his own mind, he quarrels with it. Ho has no satisfaction hut in 
the chase after truth, runs a question down, worries and ldlls it, then 
quits it like vermin, and starts some new game, to lead him a new 
dance, and give him a fresh breathing through bog and brake, 
with the rabble volping at his heels aud the leaders perpetually 
at fault. 

This he calls sport-royal. Ho thinks it as good as cudgel-playing 
or single-stick, or anything else that has life in it. He likes the cut 
and thrust, the falls, bruises, and dry blows of an argument : ns to 
any good or useful results that may come of the amicable settling 
of it, any one is welcome to them for him. The amusement is ovor 
when the matter is once fairly decided. 

There is another point of view in which this may ho put I might 
say that Mr. Cobbott is a very honest man with a total want of 
principle ; and I might explain this paradox thus. I mean that ho 
is, I think, in downright earnest in what he says, in the part he 
takes at the time ; but, in taking that part, lie is led entirely by 
headstrong obstinacy, caprice, novelty, pique, or personal motive of 
some sort, and not by a steadfast regard for truth or habitual 
anxiety for what is right uppermost in his mind. He is not a feed, 
time-serving, shuffling advocate (no man could write ns ho does who 
did not believe himself sincere) ; but his understanding is the dupe 
and 6lave of his momentary, violent and irritable humours. He 
does not adopt an opinion ‘-'deliberately or for money;" yet his 
conscience is at the mercy of the first provocation he receives, of the 
first whim he takes in his head. He sees tilings through the medium 
of heat and passion, not with reference to any general principles ; 
and Iris whole system of thinking is deranged by the first object 
that strikes Iris fancy or sours his temper. 

One cause of tliis phenomenon is perhaps his want of a regular 
education. He is a sell-taught man, and has the faults as well as 
excellences of that class of persons in their most striMng and glaring 
excess It must be acknowledged that the Editor of the Political 
Register (the Itcopenny (rash, ns it was called, till o Bill passed the 
House to raise the price to sixpence) is not " the gentleman and 
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scholar,” though ha luu qualities that, with a little Utter in »n*g*- 
nun*, would to worth (to the pukin') totli those title*, let want 
ot Vw»wvi n what has been discovered before hvra.l o lias not «ttam 
general landmark* to refer to or a general atamUnl of thought to 
aj ply to uuhnju&l case* lie ttbes on In own sentence* and the 
immediate cvnJtnco, without l*mg acquainted with tlie e*mj»aratsro 
anatomy or philosophical structure of opinion. He does not van* 
thing* on a large scale or at tlw honron (dim and airy enough r*r- 
\«ip») , hat o» they *<t -ct lumw If— close, palpable, tangible What- 
ever lie finds out is In* own, ami ho only knows what he buds out. 

I la is m the constant hurry and fever of gestation )u* brain leotr* 
incessantly with some fresh project l it rj now h„ht u tha birth 
of a new system the dawn of a new world to h m lie is continually 
outstripping and o% vm-achmg Imnst If Tim last opinion Is Uso only 
true one. IJe is wmr toilar than ho was y etterday f M hy should 
ha not bo wiser to-morrow than ho wa* to-<h»y P 
Mon of a learned education aro not so sharp-witted as clover men 
without it, but they know tho balance of the human intellect better 
If they nre more stupiJ, they aro more steady, and aro less liable to 
Iw led astray by their own sagacity and tho oier*mun„ petulance 
of fuml-tanicd and lato-impnred wisdom Tlicy do not fall in love 
with every meretricious citraragaiico at first sight, or mistake an 
old battered hypothesis for a vestal, because they aro new to tho 
ways ol tins old world They do not seuo upon it as a pri 2 c, hut 
am sofa from gtoss imposition by King as wise and no wiser than 
those who went before them 

Paino said on somo occasion, “ What I bavo written, I have 
written," as rendering any further declaration of his principles un- 
necessary Not so Mr Cobbrtt Wlist he lias written u no rule to 
linn what lie is to write, lie Karos something every day, and every 
week he takes tho held to maintain tho opinions of tho last sn days 
against friend or foes. I doubt whether tins outrageous inconsist- 
ency, this headstrong fickleness, this understood want of all rule and 
mi thod, doe* not enable him to go on with the spirit, vigour, and 
variety that tu> does He is Pot pledged to rejieat himself Every 
new Ltguter is a kind of now I Vos pectus He blesses himself front 
nlf ties and shackles on his understanding , he has no mortgages on 
hi* brain , his potions aro free and uneucuinbe red If ho was y>ui 
in trammels, he might bcoomo a nlo hack like so many worn. Hut 
he gives himself “ample scope and verge enough " Ha take* both 
sides of a quoetion, and maintains one as sturdily as the other If 
nobody else can argue against Jum, ho i« a very good match for Um- 
llo writes better in favour of reform than anybody else , ho 
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used to write better against it. Wherever he is, there is the tug of 
war, the weight of the argument, the strength of abuse. 

He is not like a man in danger of being bed-rid in his faculties : 
he tosses and tumbles about his unwieldy bulk, and when he is tired 
of lying on one side, relieves himself by turning on the other. His 
shifting his point of view from time to time not merely adds variety 
and greater compass to his topics (so that the Political Register is 
an armoury and magazine for all tho materials and weapons of 
political warfare) : but it gives a greater zest and liveliness to his 
manner of treating them. Mr. Cobbett takes nothing for granted, 
as what he has proved before ; he does not write a book of reference. 
We see his ideas in their first concoction, fermenting and overflow- 
ing with tho ebullitions of a lively conception. We look on at the 
actual process, and are put in immediate possession of the grounds 
and materials on which ho forms his sanguine, unsettled conclusions. 
He does not give us samples of reasoning, but the whole solid mass, 
refuso and all. 

“ He pours out all as plain 
As downright Shippen or as old ‘Montaigne.” 

This is one cause of the clearness and force of his writings. An 
argument does not stop to stagnate and muddle in his brain, but 
passes at once to his paper. His ideas are served up, like pancakes, 
hot and hot. 

Fresh theories givo him fresh courage. Ho is like a j-oung and 
lusty bridegroom, that divorces a favourite speculation every morn- 
ing, and marries a new one every night. He is not wedded to his 
notions, not ho. He has not one Mrs. Cobbett among nil his opinions. 
He makes the most of tho last thought that lias come in his way, 
seizes fast hold of it, rumples it about in all directions with rough 
strong hands, has his wicked will of it, takes a surfeit, and throws 
it away. Our authors changing his opinions for new ones is not so 
wonderful; what is more remarkablo is his felicity in forgetting his 
old ones. Ho does nob pretend to consistency (like Mr. Coleridge) ; 
he frankly disavows all connection with himself. He feels no per- 
sonal responsibility in this way, and cuts a friend or principle with 
the same decided indifference that Antipholis of Ephesus cuts 
riSgeon oE Syracuse. It is a hollow thing. Tho only time he ever 
grew romantic was in bringing over tho relics of Mr. Thomas Paine 
with him from America, to go a progress with them through the 
disaffected districts. Scarce had he landed in Liverpool, when ho 
left the bones of a great man to shift for themselves ; and no sooner 
did he nrrivo in London, than lie made n speech to disclaim all 
participation in the political and theological sentiments of his late 
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idol, and to place the whole stock of ha admiration and enthusiasm 
towards him to the account of ha financial speculations, and of his 
haring predicted the fate of paper-money 
If be bad erected a little gold statue to him, it might hare proved 
the sincerity of this assertion , hut to maka a martyr and a patron- 
saint of a man, and to dig up “ his canonised bones ” m order to 
expose them as object* of devotion to tho rabble s gaze, asks some- 
thing that has more Wo and spirit in it, more mind and vivifying 
soul, than has to do with any calculation of pounds, a hillings, and 
pence 1 The fact is, he ratted from his own project lie found the 
thing not so ripe as he had expected Bis heart faded him , his 
enthusiasm fled , and ho made his retraction Bis admiration is 
short-lived his contempt only la rooted, and his resentment lasting 
The above was only one instance of his budding too much on 
practical data Be has an ill habit of prophesying, and goes on, 
though still deceived The art of prophesying does not suit Hr 
Cobbett's style He lias a knack of fixing names and times anil 
place* Accoidmg to him, the Reformed Parliament was to meet 
m March 1818 1 it did not, and we heard no more of the matter 
When his predictions fad, he takes no further notice of them, but 
applies hircelf to new ones, like the country-people, who turn to 
see what weather there is in the almanac for tbe n«xt week, though 
it has been out m its reckoning every day of the last 
Mr Cobbett is great in attack, not in defence be cannot fight an 
uphill battle He wdl not bear the least punishing If any one 
turns upon him (which few people like to do), ha immediately turns 
tad Like an overgrown schoolboy, he 1a so used to have it all his 
own way, that he cannot submit to anything like competition or a 
struggle for the mastery he must lay on all the blows, and take 
none He is bullying and cowardly , ft Big Ben m politics, who 
wdl fall upon others and crush them by his weight, but is not 
prepared for resistance, and is soon staggered by a few smart 
blows Whenever ho has been set Upon, he has slunk out of the 
controversy 

Sir Cobbett speaks almost as well as he writes The only tune I 
ever saw him ho seemed to m« a 1 ery pleasant man easy of access, 
aflable, clear-headed, simple and tadd m his manner, deliberate end 
unruffled in fus speech, though some of his expressions were not very 
qualified His figure is tall and portly he has a good, sensible face, 
rather full, with little grey eye*, a hard, square forehead, a ruddy 
complexion, with hair grey or powdered and bad on a scarlet 
broadcloth waistcoat, with the flaps of the pockets hanging down, 
as was the custom for gentlemen fanners in the last century, or a* 
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we see it in the pictures of Members of Parliament in the reign of 
George I. I certainly did not think less favourably of him for seeing 
him. 


CHARLES LAMB. 

. . . Mb. Lajib does not march boldly along with the crowd, but steals 
off the pavement to pick his way in the contrary direction. He 
prefers byways to highways. When the full tide of human life 
pours along to some festive show, to some pageant of a day, Elia 
would stand on one side to look over an old book-stall, or stroll 
down some deserted pathway in search of a pensive description over 
a tottering doorway, or some quaint device in architecture, illustra- 
tive of embryo art and ancient manners. Mr. Lamb has the very 
soul of an antiquarian, as tins implies a reflecting humanity ; the 
film of the past hovers for' ever before him. He is shy, sensitive, 
the reverse of everything coarse, vulgar, obtrusive, and common- 
place. He would fain “ shuffle off this mortal coil ; ” and his spilit 
clothes itself in the garb of elder time, homelier, but more durable. 
He is borne along with no pompous paradoxes, shines in no glitter- 
ing tinsel of a fashionable phraseology, is neither fop nor sophist. 
He has none of the turbulence or froth of new-fangled opinions. 
His stylo runs puie and clear, though it may often take an under- 
ground course, or bo conveyed through old-fashioned conduit-pipes. 
Mr. Lamb does not court popularity, nor strut in gaudy plumes, 
but shrinks from every kind of ostentatious and obvious pretension 
into tlio retiiement of his own mind. . . . 

Mr. Lamb rather affects and is tenacious of the ouscuie and re- 
mote, of that which rests on its own intrinsic and silent merit; 
which scorns all alliance or even the suspicion of owing anything to 
noisy clamour, to the glare of circumstances. There is a fine tone 
of chiaro-scuro, a moral perspective in his writings. He delights to 
dwell on that which is fresh to the eye of memory ; ho yearns after 
and covets what soothes the frailty of human natme. That touches 
him most nearly which is withdrawn to a certain distance, which 
verges on the borders of oblivion ; that piques and provokes his 
faucy most which is hid from a superficial glance. That which, 
though gone by, is still remembered, is in his view moro genuine, 
and has given more “ vital signs that it will live,” than a thing of 
yesterday, that may be forgotten to-morrow. Death lias in this 
sonso the spirit of life in it; and the shadowy has to our author 
something substantial in it. Ideas savour most of reality in his 
mind ; or rather his imagination loiters on tho edge of each, and a 
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jcgi of 1 1« wr t ngs recall* to our fancy tl e ttfanjer on tie grate, 
fluttering in its tl tsby tenuity, with it* ilia suporslit) m and bo®' 
pliable welcomo 1 

Mr Lamb bus a distaste to new faces to new Looks to new 
ti uld ngs to new easterns. He is shy of all imposing appearances 
of all aasumpt ons of self importance of all adrontitious ornaments, 
of all mechao cal advantages even to a nervoas excess It Is not 
merely that be docs not rely i pon err ordinarily avail himself of 
them 1 e holds them in abl orrenco he utterly objures and discards 
them and place® a great gulf between !um and them He disdain* 
all the vulgar artifice# of authorship all the cant of criticism and 
I tip# to notoriety lie I ss no grand #wellfn n theories to attract 
the visionary and tho tnthna ast no passing top ca to all iro the 
tlvousl tlcea ai d tl» vs, n He evades the prevent , he moclcs the 
future Ills erect ons revert to and scttlo on tho jxist but then 
even this must have soroctlung personal and local in it to interest 
him deeply and thorou^l ly lie pitches his tent in tho auWrl* of 
existm h manners brings down tl «* aseotmt of character to the few 
straggling remains of tl o last generation seldom vent ires beyond 
the I Uls of mortal ty and occupies that n co po nt between egotism 
and disinterested humanity l»o one make® the tour of our so ithem 
metropolis or describes tho manners of the last ago, so well as 31 r 
Isuub w th so fine and yet so formal on air with such Tivid 
obscurity w th such arch piquancy siidi picturesq io quauitness, 
such smiling pathos 

How admirably I o lias eketcl ed tl a former inmates of tl e South 
Sea House what fine Irctworlcbo makes of th ir doul lo and s nglo 
entries I " With wl at a finn yet subtle pencil ho has embodied 

Sirs. Hatties Op mons on Whist!" How notably le embalms a 
battered beju how delightfully an amour that wns oold forty years 
ago revives m hu pages! With what ^-ell-disguited humour he 
introduces us to his relations and how freely he serves up his 
friends! Ceitanly some of lis portraits are JUlvra and will do 
to hang up as lasting and lively emblems of human infirmity 
Then there is no one who has so sum an ear for the chimes at 
m drugbt " not even excepting Mr Just ce Shallow nor could 
Waster Silence himsolf take his cheese and p ppms " with a more 
$ gn Scant and satisfactory air With what a gin to Sir Lamb 
describes the Inns and Courts of law the Temple and Gray* Inn, 
ss if he ha<i bee i a student there for the last two hundred yearn, 
and had been as well fwqua nted with the person of S r Francis 
Rwofi as he is with J » portn t or writings I It is l anl to say 
whether Si Johns Gate a com ected with more Intense and authen- 
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tic associations in his mind, as a part of old London Wall, or ns the 
frontispiece (time out of mind) of the Gentleman's Magazine. Ho 
haunts Watling Street like a gentle spirit ; the avenues to the play- 
houses are thick with panting recollections ; and Christ’s Hospital 
still breathes the balmy breath of infancy in his description of it ! 
Whittington and his Cat are a fine hallucination for Mr. Lamb’s 
historic Muse, and wo believe he never heartily forgavo a eeitain 
writer who took tho subject of Guy Faux out of his hands. The 
streets of London are his fairyland, teeming with wonder, with life 
and interest to Iris retrospective glance, ns it did to the eager eye of 
childhood; lie has contrived to weave its tritest traditions into a 
bright and endless romance ! 

Mr. Lamb's taste in books is also fine ; and it is peculiar. It is not 
tho worse for a little idiosyncrasy. He does not go deep into tho 
Scotch Hovels ; but ho is at home in Smollett or Fielding. Ho‘ is 
little read in Junius or Gibbon ; but no man can give a better ac- 
count of Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” or Sir Thomas Browne’s 
“ Urn-Burial,” or Fuller’s “ Worthies,” or J ohn Bunyan’s “ Holy War.” 
No one is more unimpressiblo to a specious declamation; no one 
relishes a recondite beauty more. His admiration of Shakspeare and 
Milton does not make him despise Pope ; and he can rend Parnell with 
patience and Gay with delight. His tasto in French and German 
literature is somewhat defective ; nor has he made much progress in 
the science of Political Economy or other abstruse studies, though ho 
has read vast folios of controversial divinity, merely for tho sake of 
the intricacy of style, and to save himself tho pain of thinking. 

Mr. Lamb is a good judge of prints and pictures. His admiration 
of Hogarth does credit to both, particularly when it is considered 
that Leonardo da Vinci is his next greatest favourite, and that 
his love of the actual does not proceed from a want of tasto for 
tho ideal. Hi s worst fault is an over-eagerness of enthusiasm, 
which occasionally makes him take a surfeit of his highest favourites. 
Mr. Lamb excels in familiar conversation almost as much ns in 
writing, when lus modesty does not ovorpower his self-possession. 
He is as little of a proser as possible ; but he blurts out the finest 
wit and sense in tho world. He keeps a good deal in tho back- 
ground at first, till some excellent conceit pushes him forward, 
and then he abounds in whim and pleasantry. There is a primitive 
simplicity and self-denial about his manners and a Quakerism in 
his porsonal appearanco, which is, however, relieved by a fine Titian 
head, full of dumb eloquence ' 

Mr. Lamb is a general favourite with those who lmow him. His 
character is equally singular and wniablo. He is endeared to his 
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friends not less by his foibles than lus virtues lie ensures their 
esteem by the one, and docs not wound their self love by tho other 
Ha gains ground in the opinion of others by making flo advance* 
in his own W o easily admire genius where the diffidence of the 
possessor makes our acknowledgment of merit seem like a sort of 
patronage or act of condescension, as we willingly extend our good 
offices where they are not exacted as obligations or repaid with 
sullen indifference 

The style of the Essays of Elia is liable to the charge of a certain 
monnmjm Ills sentences are cast in tho mould of old authors , 
his expressions are borrowed from them , but Ins feelings and obser- 
vations are genuino and original, taken from actual life or from Ins 
own breast , and he may be said (if any one can) " to have corned 
his heart foryeifi,’’ and to Lave split Ins brain for fine distinctions I 
Mr Lamb, from the peculiarity of his exterior and address as an 
author, would probably never hare mode bis way by detached and 
independent efforts , hut, fortunately for himself and others, he has 
token advantage of the Periodical Press, where he has been stuck 
into notice , and the texture of his compositions is assuredly fine 
enough to bear the broadest glare of popularity that has hitherto 
shone upon them Mr Lambs literary efforts have procured him 
civio honours (a thing unheard of in our tunes), and he hna been 
invited in his character of Em, to dine at a select party with the 
Lord Mayor Yfe should prefer this distinction to that of being 
poet-lauridte M s w ould recommend to Mr Waithman s perusal (if 
Mr Lamb has not anticipated us) the “Kosamond Gray” and the 
"John Woodvi!" of the same author, as an agreeable relief to the 
noise of a City feast and the beat of City elections 
A friend, a short tune ago, quoted some lines from the last-men 
tioned of these works, which meeting Mr Godwin's eye he wis so 
struck with the beauty of the passage, and with a consciousness of 
having seen it before, that he was uneasy till ho could recollect 
where and after hunting in vain for it in Ben Jonson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher and other not unlikely places, sent to Mr Lamb to 
know if he could help lum to the author I 


LEIGH HUM 

Mb should descant at greater length on the merits of Leigh Hnnt, 
but that personal intima^ might be supposed to render us partial 
It is well when personal intimacy produces this effect , and when the 
Jight, that dazzled us at a distance, does not on a closer inspection 
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turn out an opaque substance. This is a charge that none of his friends 
will bring against Mr. Leigh Hunt. He improves upon acquaintance. 
The author translates admirably into the man. Indeed, the very faults 
of his style are virtues in the individual. His natural gaiety and 
sprightliness of manner, his high animal spirits, and the vinous quality 
of his mind produce an immediate fascination and intoxication in those 
who come in contact with him, and cany off in society whatever in 
his writings may to some seem flat and impertinent. From great 
sanguineness of temper, from great quickness and unsuspecting 
simplicity, he runs on to the public as he does at Ins own fireside, 
and talks about himself, forgetting that he is not always among 
friends. His look, his tone are required to point many things that 
he says : his frank, cordial manner reconciles you instantly to a little 
overbearing, overweening self-complacency. “To be admired, he 
needs but to be seen : ” but perhaps he ought to bo seen to be fully 
appreciated. No one ever sought his society who did not como 
away with a more favourable opinion of him : no one was ever dis- 
appointed, except those who had entertained idle prejudices against 
him. He sometimes trifles with his readers, or tires of a subject 
(from not being urged on by the stimulus of immediato sympathy) ; 
but in conversation lio is all life and animation, combining the 
vivacity of the schoolboy with the resources of the wit and tins 
taste of the scholar. The personal character, the spontaneous im- 
pulses, do not appear to excuse the author, unless you are acquainted 
with his situation and habits : like somo great beauty who gives 
herself what we think strange airs and graces under a mask, but who 
iB instantly forgiven when she shows her face. 

Wo have said that Lord Byron is a sublimo coxcomb : why should 
wo not say that Mr. Hunt is a delightful one ? There is certainly an 
exuberance of satisfaction in his manner which is more than the 
stript logical promises warrant, and whicli dull and phlegmatic con- 
stitutions know nothing of, and cannot understand till they see it. 
Ho is the only poot or literary man wo over know who puts us in 
mind of Sir John Suckling or Killigrew, or Carew ; or who united 
rare intellectual acquirements with outward grace and natural gen- 
tility. Mr. Hunt ought to have been a gentleman bom, and to 
have patronised men of letters. He might then have played, and 
sung, and laughed, and talked his life away ; have written manly 
proso, elegant verso : and his “ Story of Bimini ” would hare been 
praised by Mr. Blackwood. As it is, there is no man now living 
who at the sanio time writes proso and verso so well, with ilio 
exception of Air. Southey (an exception, wo fear, that will boriittlo 
palatable to either of these gentlemen). His pi ore-writings, how- 
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ever display more consistency of pnnc pis than the Laureates, lufi 
verses more taste We will venture to oppose his Third Canto of 
the Story of Rimim ” for classic elegance and natural feeling to any 
equal number o! lines Irom Mr Southey s Epics or from Mr Moore a 
“ Lalla Rookh * In a more gay and conversat onal style of writ ng 
we think his Epistle to Lord Byron on his going abroad is a master* 
pece and the Feast of the Poets "has run through several edit ons. 
A light familiar grace and mild unpretending pathos are the char- 
acteristics of his more sport ve or serious writings whether in poetry 
or prose A smile plays round the sparkling features of the one; 
a tear is ready to start from the thoughtful gaze of the other He 
perhaps takes too 1 ttle pains and indulges in too much wayward 
caprice n both 

A wit and a poet Mr Hunt is also distmgu shed by fineness of 
tact and steel ng sense he lias only been a vis onary in human ty 
the fool of virt o k\hat then s the drawback to so many sb ntng 
qual t es that has made them useless or even hurtful to the r 
owner P H s crime is to have been Ed tor of the Examiner ten 
years a^o when some alius on was made in it to tl e a^e of the 
present Kn„ 1 and tho B 1 Hi* Majesty has gro vn older our luck 
less polit cian is no w scr than ho was tl en 1 


J\«f t «/ a Jou nry A ouyh France and Italy )8 6 These note* first 
appeared n the cola ns f The Morn ny CAron ele. The volume ha] 
ne er been reprinted J 

THE LOW RE 

The Grst tli ng I d 1 when I got to Pans was to go to the Louvre It 
was ndeed first and last and m dst” n my thoughts A\ ell mi^l t 
t bo so for t had never been absent from them for twenty years 
I had gazed myself almost blind in looking at the prec ous works of 
art t then contained should I not weep mys If blind n looking at 
them again after a lapso of half a life— or on finding them gone 
and with them gone all that I had once bel eved and hoped of 
humankind Tho sacml sb neof god 1 ko magn ficencc must 
not my heart fad and my feet stumble as I approach thee 1 Ho v 
gladly would I kneel down and kiss thy threshold and crawl nto 
thy presence Ike an Eastern 6lave! For here st II linger tl a 
broken remains and tl a faded splendour of tl at proud monument 
o! the triumphs of art and of tie majesty of mans nat re o cr 
* Hunt described b m (be wm then Pnn e Recent) as an Adorns of fifty " 
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the mock-majesty of thrones! Here Genius and Tame dwell to- 
gether; " School calleth unto School," and mighty names answer to 
each other ; that old gallery points to the long, dim perspective 
of waning years, and the shadow of Glory and of Liberty is seen 
afar off. In pacing its echoing floors, I hear the sound of tho 
footsteps of my youth, and tho dead start from their slumbers 1 
... In all the time that I had been away from thee, and amidst 
all tho changes that had happened in it, did I ever forget, did I 
ever profane thee? Never for a moment or in thought have I 
swerved from thee, or from the cause of which thou wert the 
pledge and crown. Often have I sought thee in sleep, and cried 
myself awake to find thee, with the heartfelt yearnings of intolerable 
affection. Still didst thou haunt me, like a passionate dream — like 
some proud beauty, the queen and mistress of my thoughts. Neither 
pam nor sickness could wean me from thee — 

'• My theme in crowds, my solitary prido." 

In the tangled forest or tho barren waste — in the lowly hovel or tho 
lofty palace, thy roofs reared their vaulted canopy over my head, a 
loftier palace, an ampler space — a “ bravo o’erlianging firmament,” 
studded with constellations of art. Wherever I was, thou wert with 
me, above me and about me ; and didst "hang upon the beatings of 
my heart,” a vision and a joy unutterable. There was one chamber 
of the brain (at least) which I had only to unlock and be master of 
boundless wealth — a treasure-house of pure thoughts and cherished 
recollections. Tyranny could not master, barbarism slunk from it ; 
vice could not pollute, folly could not gainsay it. I had but to 
touch a certain spring, and lo! on the walls the divine grace of 
Guido appeared free from blemish — there were the golden hues of 
Titian, and Raphael's speaking faces, the splendour of Rubens, the 
gorgeous gloom of Rembrandt, the airy elegance of Vandyke, and 
Claude’s classic scenes lapped the senses in Elysium, and Poussin 
breathed the spirit of antiquity over them. There, in that fine old 
lumber-room of the imagination, were the “Transfiguration,” and 
the “ St. Peter Martyr,” with its majestic figures and its unrivalled 
landscape background. There also were the two “ St. Jeromes,” 
" Doroenichino’s and Correggio's” — there “stood the statuo that 
enchants the world” — there were the “Apollo” and the “Antinous,” 
the" Lnocoon,” the “Dying Gladiator,” “ Diana and her Fawn,” and 
all the glories of the antique world — 

“ There was old Proteas coming from tho sea. 

And aged Triton blew bis wreathed horn.” 

, , , Instead of the old Republican doorkeepers, with their rough 
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voice# and affectation of equality, a servant in a Court-livery stood 
at the gate On presenting myself, I inquired if a Monsieur Liver- 
nois (who had formerly ushtred me into this region of enchantment) 
•were still there , but he was gone or dead My hesitation and 
forlign accent, with certain other appeals, procured me admittance 
I passed on without further question I cast a glance forward, and 
found that the Poussins were* there At the sight of the first, which 
t distinctly recollected (a fine green landscape, with stately rums), 
the tears came into my eyes, and I passed an hour or two in that 
state of luxurious enjoyment which is the highest privilege of the 
mind of man, and winch perhaps makes him amends for many 
sorrows To my surprise, mstead of finding the whole changed, I 
found everything nearly m its ptace, as I proceeded through the 
first compartments, which I did slowly, and reserving the Italian 
pictures for a Jen louche The colours even seemed to have been 
mellowed, and to have grown to the walla in. the last twenty years, 
as >f the pictures had been fixed there by the cramping-irons of 
Victory, instead of hanging loose and fluttering, like 60 much 
tattered canvas, at the sound of English drums and breath of 
Prussian manifestoes Nothing could be better managed than the 
nay in which they had blended the Claudes and Poussins alternately 
together— the ethereal refinement and dazzling brilliancy of the ono 
relieving and giving additional zest to the sombre, grave, massive 
character of the other Claude Lorraine pours the spirit of air over 
all objects, and new-creat«s them ot Lght and sunshine In several 
of his masterpieces which are Bhown here, the vessels, the trees, the 
tcrnplea and middle distances glimmer between air and solid sub- 
stance, and seem moulded of a new element in Nature No words 
can do justice to their softness, their precision, their sparkling effect 
But tbey do not lead the mind oqt of their own tnngic circle They 
reposo on their own beauty, they fascinate with faultier elegance 
Poussins landscapes are more properly pictures tf time than of 
flare They have a fine moral perspective, not inferior to Claudes 
eenal om They carry the imagination back two or four thousand 
3 cars at least, and bury it in the remote twilight of historr There 
is an opaqueness and solemnity in his colouring, assimilating With 
the tone of long past events, his buildings are stiff with age, lus 
uuj lements of husbandry are such as Would belong to the first rude 
stagre of civilisation , his harvests are such (as in the “ Ruth and 
Boaa ’) as non Id yield to no modem sickle, his grapes (as m the 
“ Return from the Promised Land ") aw a load to modem shoulders , 
there is a simplicity and undistinguislung breadth in his figures, 
and orer all, the hand of time has drawn its veil Poussin has lus 
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faults; but, like all truly great men, there ia that in him which is 
to be found nowhere else ; and even the excellences of others would 
be defects in him. One picture of his in particular drew my atten- 
tion, which I had not seen before. It is an addition to the Louvre, 
and makes up for many a flaw in it. It is the “Adam and Eve in 
Paradise,” and it is all that Mr. Martin’s picture of that subject is 
not. It is a sceno of sweetness and seclusion “ to cure all sadness 
but despair.” There is the freshness of the first dawn of creation, 
immortal verdure, the luxuriant budding growth of unpruncd 
Nature’s gifts, the stillness and the privacy, as if there were only 
those two beings in the world, made for each other, and with this 
world of beauty for the scene of their delights. It is a heaven de- 
scended upon earth, as if the finger of God had planted the garden 
with trees and fruits and floweis, and His hand had watered it! . . . 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 

The number of pilgrims to Rome, at this season, is diminished from 
eighty or ninety thousand a century ago, to a few hundreds at present. 
We passed two on the road, with their staff and sci ip and motley attii e. 
I did not look at them with any particle of respect. The impression 
was, that they were either knaves or fools. The farther they come 
on tliis errand, the more you have a right to suspect their motives. 
Not that I by any means suppose these are always bad — but those 
who signalise their zeal by such long marches obtain not only ab- 
solution for the past, but extraordinary indulgence for the future, 
so that if a person meditate any baseness or mischief, a pilgrimage 
to Rome is his high-road to it. The Popish religion is a convenient 
cloak for crime, an embroidered robe for vntuc. It makes the 
essence of good and ill to depend on rewards and punishments, and 
places these in the hands of the priests, for the honour of God and 
the welfare of tlio Church. Their path to heaven is a kind of gallery 
directly over the path to hell ; or, rather, it is tho same road, only 
that at the end of it you kneel down, lift up your hands and eyes, 
and say you have gone wrong, and you are admitted into the right- 
hand gate, instead of the left-hand one. Hell is said, in the stiong 
language of controversial divinity, to be " paved with good inten- 
tions.” Heaven, according to sonio fanatical creeds, is “ paved with 
mock-professions.” Devotees and proselytes are passed on hko 
wietched paupers, with false certificates of merit, by hypocrites and 
bigots, who consider submission to their opinions and power ns inoi o 
than equivalent to a conformity to the dictates of reason or the wilt 
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of God. Popery is an admirable receipt to reconcile hi* higbei 
and lus lower nature in a beautiful ijuirojt it or dmh'.t-tnlendrt of 
forms and mysteries, — the palpableness of setiso with the dun ab- 
stractions of faith, the indulgence of passion with the atonement of 
confession and abject repentance when the fit is over, the debase- 
ment of the actual with the elevation of the ideal part of man a 
nature, the Pagan with the Christian religion, to substitute bp- 
temee, genuflections, adoration of images, counting of beads, re- 
peating of Aiet, for tisoful worts or pure intentions, and to get nd 
at once of all moral obligation, of all self-control and self respect, bv 
the proxy of maudlin superstition, by a slavish submission to priests 
and samta, by prostrating ourselves before them, an9 entreating 
them to take our sins and weaknesses upon them, and supply us 
with a saving grace (at the expense of a routine of empty forms and 
words) out of the abundance of their roenta and imputed righteous- 
ness This religion suits the pnde and weakness of man s intellect, 
the indolence of his will, the cowardliness of lus fears, the canity of 
his hopes, his disposition to reap the profits of a good thing and 
leave the trouble to others, the magnificence of his pretensions with 
the meanness of his performance, the pampering of his passions, the 
stifling of his remorse, the making sure of this a orld and the next, 
the saving of his soul and the comforting of hia body It is adapted 
equally to longs and people— to those who love power or dread it— 
who look up to others ns gods, or who would trample them under 
their feet as reptileB— to the devotees of show and sound, or the 
visionan and gloomy recluse — to the hypocrite and bigot — to saints 
or tinners- to fools or knaves — to men, women, and children In 
short, its success is owing to this, that it is a mixture of bitter- 
sweets— that it is a remedy that soothes the disease it affects to 
cure — that it is not an antidote, but a vent for the peccant humours, 
the follies and vices of mankind, with a salvo in favour of appear- 
ances, a reserve of loltier aspirations (whenever it is convenient to 
resort to them), and s formal recognition of certain general prin- 
ciples, ns a courtesy of speech, or a compromise between the under 
standing and the passions ! Om»e tulil punctual. There is nothin <» 
to be said against it, but that it is contrary to reason and common- 
sense and even were they to prevail over it, some other absurdity 
would start up in its stead, not less mischievous, but less amusing , 
for man cannot exist long without having scope given to lus pro- 
pensity to the man tllous and contradictory , 
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[Commotions of James Northccte, Esq, HA,, 1S30. These Conversations 
originally appeared in the AV10 Monthly Magazine in 1826-7]. 

N related an anecdote of Mr. Moore (brother of the General), 

who was on board an English frigate in the American war, and 
coming in sight of another vessel which did not answer their signals, 
they expected an action, when the Captain called his men together, 
and addressed them in the following manner: — “ Yon dirty, ill-look- 
ing blackguards ! do you suppose I can agree to deliver up such a 
set of scarecrows ns you as prisoners to that smait, frippery French- 
man ? I can’t think of such a thing. No ! by G — d, you must fight 
till not a man of you is left, for I should be ashamed of owning such 
a ragamuffin crew ! ” This was received with loud shouts and assur- 
ances of victory, but the vessel turned out to be an English one . . . 

N said it was one of Sir Joshua's maxims that the art of hfe 

consisted in not being oveiset by tulles. We should look at the 
bottom of the account, not at each individual item in it, and seo 
how the balance stands at the end of the year. We should be satis- 
fied if the path of lifo is clear before us, and not fret at the straws 
or pebbles that lie in our way. . . . 

N, For instance, I hked Sir Walter, becauso he had an easy, un- 
affected manner, and was ready to converse on all snbjects alike. 

He was not like your friends, the L poets, who talk about 

nothing but their own poetry. If, on the contrary, he had been 
stiff and pedantic, I should, perhaps, have been inclined to think lets 
highly of the author from not liking the man ; so that we can never 
judge fairly of men’s abilities till we are no longer liable to come in 
contact with their persons. Friends are as little to be trusted as 
enemies : favour or prejudice makes the votes in either case more or 
less suspected; though “the vital signs that a name shall live” are 
in some instances so strong, that we can hardly refuse to put faith 
in them, and I think this is one I was much pleased with Sir 
Walter, and I believe he expressed a favourable opinion of me. I 
said to him, “I admire the way in which you begin your noiels. 
You set out so abruptly, that you quite surprise me. I can’t at all 
tell what’s coming.” — “ No ! ” says Sir Walter, “ nor I neither.” I 
then told him, that when I first read “ Waverley,” I said it was no 
novel: nobody could invent like that. Either he had heard the 
story related by one of the surviving parties, or ho had found the 
materials in a manuscript concealed in some old chest : to which ho 
leplied, “You’re not so far out of the way in thinking so.” You 
don’t know him, do you? He’d be a pattern to you. Oh ! lie has 
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a very fine manner You would learn to rub off some of your **- 
perrtiea But you admire bun, l bekere 

Jl l>a, on this aide of idolatry and Toryism. 

Jf That is your prejudice 

JJ I,' ay, it ratber shows my liberality, if I am a devoted *u- 
thusiast, notwithstanding There are two things I ad aura m Sir 
Walter, bis capacity and his simplicity, winch, indeed, I am «pt to 
think are much the same The more ideas a man hss of other 
things, the less he is taken up with the idea of himself Every one 
gives the game account of the author of “ Wa verier ” in this respect. 
When he was in Pans, and went to Galiguonia, he sat down in an 
outer room to look at some book he wanted to si-o none of the 
clerks bad the least suspicion who It was when it was found out, 
the place was in a commotion Cooper, the American, was in Pans 
at the same tune his looks and manner seemed to announce a much 
greater man He strutted through the streets with a rerw conse- 
quential air, and in company held up his head, screwed up his 
features, and placed hrnuelf ou a sort of pedestal to be observed 
and admired, aa if he never relaxed m the assumption, tior wished 
it to be forgotten ly other*, that he was the Amencan Sir Walter 
Scott The veil one never troubled himself about the matter 
\Sby should be? 

H Taking one thing with another, I have no great cause to com- 
plain, If I had been a merchant, a bookseller, or the proprietor of 
a newspaper, instead of what I am, 1 might have had more money 
or possessed a town and country house, instead of lodging in a first 
or second floor, as it moy happen. Dut what then ? I see bow the 
man of business and fortune passes his time lie is up and in the 
city by eight, swallows his breakfast in haste, attends a meeting of 
creditors, must read Lloyd s lists, consult the pnen of consols, study 
the markets, look into his accounts, pay his Workmen and superin- 
tend his clerks he has hardly » minute in the day to himself, and 
perhaps in the four and twenty hours docs not do a single thing that 
ho would do if he could help it Surely, this sacrifice of time and 
inclination w quires some compensation, which it meets with Hut 
how am I entitled to make my fortune ("which cannot be dona with- 
out all this anxiety and drudgery) who do hardly anything at all, and 
never anything hut what I bbe to do ? I rise when I please, break- 
fast al Irvgth, write what comes into my bead and after taVsn" a 
niuttOD-chop and a dish of strong tea, go to the play, and thru ruy 

time passes Mr has no time to go to the j 'ay It was hat 

the other day that l had to get up a hit's earlier than usual to go 
into the city about some motley transaction, w hick appeared to me 
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ft prodigious hardship : if so, it was plain that I must lead a toler- 
ably easy life : nor should I object to passing mine over again. Till 
I was twenty, I had no idea of anything but books, and thought 
everything clso was worthless and mechanical. Tho having to study 
painting about this time, and finding tho difficulties aud beauties it 
unfolded, opened a new field to me, and I began to conclude that 
there might be a number of " other things between heaven and earth 
that were never dreamt of in my philosophy.” . . . 


[The Life of Xapolcon Euonopat te, \ ols. i. and 11 , 1S2S ; vols. iii. and iv , 
1S30. Second Edition, Revised by his Son. 4 vols., 1S52.] 

[The reader is referred to page xlv. of the Memoir for some opinions re- 
garding this work. Hazlitt was not “the infatuated worshipper of 
an idol," but tho champion of an historical character whom he believed 
to be unjustly attacked. lie has sacrificed 110 principle to palliato 
lus hero, but has rigorously examined and fearlessly blamed where 
censure was called for. The following remarks were originally in- 
tended to appear as a Preface to the whole work, but for some cause 
not explained, it was not inserted in its place, but was made to form 
the opening pages of the third v olume.] 


PREFACE TO THE LIFE. 

Of my object in writing the following Life, and of the general tone 
that pervades it, it may he proper that I should hero render somo 
account, in order to prevent mistakes and false expectations. It 
is true, I admired tho man ; but what chiefly attached me to him, 
was his being, os he had beon long ago designated, “ tho child and 
champion of Liberty.” Of this character he could not divest him- 
self, even though ho wished it. He was nothing, he could ho 
nothing but what ho owed to himself, and to his triumplis over 
those who claimed mankind as their property by a divine right ; and 
as long as he was a (horn m (he side of lings, and kept them at bay, 
Ins cause rose out of tho rums and defeat of tlioir pride and hopes 
of revenge. He stood (and he alone stood) between them and their 
natural prey. Ho kept off that last indignity and wrong offered to 
a whole people (and through them to the world) of being handed 
over like a herd of cattle to a particular family, and chained to the 
foot of a legitimate throne. This was tho chief point at issuo ; this 
was the great question compaied with which all others wem tamo 
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a>id insignificant — Whether mankind were from the beginning to 
the end of time born slaves or not? As long as he moaned, hi* 
acts, his very existence gave a proud and full answer to tins question 
As long as he remained a barrier, a gauntlet and an arm of steel 
between us and them » ho alone could set up the plea of old.heredi* 
tsry right over us, no increase of power could be too great that 
tended to shatter this claim to pieces, even his abuse of power, and 
npmg the style and title of the imaginary Cods of the earth, only 
lauded their pretensions the more to Boom He did many things 
wrong and foolish but they were individual acts, and recoded upon 
the head of the doer They stood upon the ground of their own 
ments, and could not urge m their vindication “ the right divine of 
Vines to govern wrong " They were not precedents, they were not 
exempt from public censure or opinion. They were not softened by 
prescription, nor screened by prejudice, nor sanctioned by supersti- 
tion, nor rendered formidable by a prmciplo that imposed them e» 
obligations on all future generations utier they were Slate-nccev 
■ities extorted by the circumstances of the time, or violent acts of 
the will that earned their own condemnation in their bosom In a 
word, they did not proceed upon the avowed pnnciple, that "millions 
were made for one," but one for millions , and as long as this dis- 
tinct ion waa kept in view, liberty was saved, and the Revolution 
was untouched, for it was to establish it that the Revolution 
was commenced, and to overturn it that the enemies of liberty 
waded tlirough seas of blood, and at last succeeded. It u the prac- 
tice of the partisans of the old system to cry , " Tire U Urn, quand 
rrJmcl " ^lhy do not the people imitate the example P Till they do, 
they will always bo sure to be foiled in the end by their adversaries, 
for half-measures and principles can never succeed against whole 
ones Besides, Buonaparte was not strictly a free agent He could 
hardly do otherwise than he did, ambition apart, and merely to pre- 
serve himself and the country he ruled France was in a state of 
ne D e, a citadel in which Freedom had hoisted the flag of revolt 
against the claims of hereditary right, »nd that in the midst of 
distractions and convulsions consequent on the sentence of ban and 
anathema passed upon it by the rest of Europe for having engaged 
in this noble struggle, required a military dictator to repress in- 
ternal treachery and headstrong factions, and repel external force 
Who, then, shall blame Buonaparte for having taken the reins of 
government, and held them with a tight hand ? The English, who, 
having set the example of liberty to the world, did all they eonld to 
stifle it ? Or the Continental sovereigns, who were only acquainted 
with its pnncij Ire tiy their fear and hatred of them { Or th» 
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Emigrants, traitors to the name of men ns well ns Frenchmen F Or 
the J acobins, who made the tree of liberty spout nothing but blood P 
Or its paper advocates, who reduce it to a theory? Or its true 
friends, who would sacrifice all for its sake ? The last, who alone 
have the right to call him to a severe account, will not; for they 
know that, being but a handful or scattered, the} lmd not the power 
to offect themselves what they might have recommended to him; 
and that thero was but one alternative botween him, and that 
slavery, which kills both the bodies and the souls of men ! 

Thoro were two other feelings that influenced me on this subject : 
a love of glory, when it did not interfere with other tilings, and the 
wish to see porsounl merit prevail over external rank and circum- 
stances. I felt pride (not envy) to think that one reputation in 
modem times was equal to the ancient, and at seeing one man 
greater than the throne he sat upon. 


CAUSES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

The French Revolution might be described as a remote but in- 
evitable result of the invention of the art of printing. The gift of 
speech, or the communication of thought by words, is that which 
distinguishes man from other animals. But this faculty is limited 
and imperfect without the intervention of books, which render the 
knowledge possessed by every one in the community accessible to 
all. There is no doubt, then, that the press (as it lias existed in 
modern times) is the great organ of intellectual improvement and 
civilisation. It was impossible, in tlii3 point of view, that those 
institutions, which were founded in a state of society and manners 
long anterior to this second hreatliing of understanding into the life 
of man, should remain on the same proud footing after it, with all 
their disproportions and defects. Many of these, indeed, must bo 
softened by the lapse of time and influence of opinion, and give way 
of their own accord : but others are too deeply rooted in the passions 
and interests of men to be wrenched asunder without violence, or by 
the mutual consent of the parties concerned ; and it is this which 
makes revolutions necessary, with their train of lasting good and 
present evil. . . . 

The feudal system was in full vigour almost up to the period of 
the discovery of printing. Much had been done since that time : 
but it was the object of the French Revolution to get rid at one 
blow of the framework and of the last relics of that system. Before 
the diffusion of knowledge and inquiry, governments «eie for the 
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roost part the growth of brute force or of barb-nous superstition 
Tomer was in tl e hands of a few who used it only to gratify their 
own pnde cru lty or Bvance and who took every means to extend 
and cement it by fear and favour The lords of the earth d sdam- 
ing to rule bj tl e cho ce or for the benefit of the mass of the com- 
mun tj whom they regarded and treated as no better than a herd of 
cattle derived tLe r title from the skies pretending to be accountable 
for the cxcrc so or ab iso of their authority to God only— the throno 
Tested on the altir anl every species of atrocity or wanton rnt It 
1 aving power on its e le rcce ved the sanct on of rel gion which it 
aa thenceforth imp ety and rebell n against the will of Heaven to 
impugn This state of tl ga cent nutd and grew worse and worse 
while knowlcd D c and power wero confined within mero local and 
personal 1 m ts Each petty sovereign si nt himself up in his castle 
or fortress and scattered havoc an 1 dismay over tho unresisting 
country around him In an a 0 e of ignorance and barbarism, when 
force and interest dec d d everything and reason had no means of 
makm„ itself 1 eard wl at was to prevent this or act as a check upon 
it 9 The lor 1 h mself had no other measure of nght tl an his own 
w 11 his pnde and pass ons wo lid blind him to every cons deration 
of conscience or human ty he would regard every act of disobedience 
as a crime of the deepest d e and to give unbridled sway to Jus law 
less humours would become the nil ng pass on and sole study of his 
life How would it stand with those within the immediate circle of 
li s influence or his vengeance 9 Fear would make them cringe and 
1 ck the feet of tbeir hsugl ty and capnc oua oppressor the hope of 
reward or the dread of punishment would stifle the sense of justice 
or p ty despair of success would make tl em cowards hab t woul I 
co firm tl cm into slaves and they would look up with bigoted 
devotion (tba boasted lo-alt j of the good old times) to the nght of 
the strongest as the only law A king would only be the head of a 
confederation of such petty despots and the happ ness or rights of 
the people would be equally disregarded by tl em both. Religion 
instead of curb n 0 th s state of rapine and 1 centiousness became an 
accomplice and a party in the crime gave absolution and plenary 
indulgence for all sorts of enormities granting the forgiveness of 
Heaven in return for a nch jewel or fat abbey lands and setting up 
n regular (and what in the end proved an intolerable) traffic m 
violence cruelty and lust As to the restra nts of law there was 
none but what res ded in tlie breast of the Grand Seigneur, who hung 
p in his court-yard without judge or jury any one who dared to 
utter tl e si ghtest murmur against tho most flagrant wrong Such 
must be the corneq ence as long aa there was no common standard 
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or impartial judge to appeal to ; and this could only be found in 
public opinion, the offspring of books. As long ns any unjust claim 
or transaction was confined to the knowledge of the parties con- 
cerned, the tyrant and the slave, which is the case in all unlettered 
states of society, might must prevail over right; for the strongest 
would bully, and the weakest must submit, even in his own defence, 
and persuade himself that he was in the wrong, even in Ins own 
despite ; but the instant the world (that dread jury) are impannelled, 
and called to look on and be umpires in the sceno, so that nothing 
is done by connivance or in a comer, then reason mounts the judg- 
ment-seat in lieu of passion or interest, and opinion becomes law 
instead of arbitrary will ; and farewell feudal loid and sovereign 
lringl 

Prom the moment that the press opens the eyes of the community 
beyond the actual sphere in which each moves, there is from that 
time inevitably formed the germ of a body of opinion directly at 
variance with the selfish and servile code that before reigned para- 
mount, and approximating more and more to the manly and disin- 
terested standard of truth and justice. Hitherto force, fraud, and 
fear decided every question of individual right o'- general reasoning ; 
the possessor of rank and influence, in answer to any censure or 
objection to his conduct, appealed to God and to his sword : — now 
a new principle is brought into play which had never been so much 
as dreamt of, and before which he must make good his pretensions, 
or it will shatter his stiongholds of pride and prejudice to atoms, as 
the pent-up air shatters whatever resists its expansive force. This 
power is public opinion, exercised upon men, things, and general 
principles, and to which mere physical power must conform, or it 
null crumble it to powder. Books alone teach us to judge of truth 
and good in the abstract : •without a knowledge of tilings at a dis- 
tance from us, wo judge, like savages or animals, from our senses and 
appetites only ; but by the aid of books and of an intercourse with 
the world of ideas, we are purified, raised, ennobled from savages 
into intellectual and rational beings. Our impressions of what is 
near to us are false, of wliat is distant feeble , but the last gnimng 
strength from being united in public opinion, and expiessed by the 
public voice, are like the congregated roar of many waters, and quail 
the hearts of princes. 'Who but the tyrant does not hate the tyrant ? 
Who but the slave does not despise the slave ? The first of these 
looks upon himself as a God, upon Ins vassal as a clod of the earth, 
and forces him to be of the same opinion: the philosopher looks 
upon them both as men, and instructs the world to do so. While 
they had to settle their pretensions by themselves, and in the night 
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of ignorance, it is no wonder no good was done , while pndo intoxi* 
rated the one, and fear stupefied the other But let them be brought 
out o! that dark cave of despotism and superstition, and let a 
thousand other persons, who have no interest but that of truth 
and justice, be called on to determine between them, and the plea 
of the lordly oppressor to make a beast of burden of his fellow- 
man becomes as ridiculous as it is odious. All that the h„ht of 
philosophy, the glow of patriotism, all that tho bruin wasted 
in midnight study, the blood poured out upon the scaffold or in 
the field of battle, can do or have done, is to take tlus question in 
all cases from before the first gross, blind, and iniquitous tribunal, 
where power insults over weakness, and place it before the last more 
just, disinterested, and in the end more formidable one, where each 
individual u tned by his peers, and according to rules and principles 
which have received the common examination and the common con- 
sent. A public sense is thus formed, free from alivish awe or the 
traditional assumption of insolent superiority, which the mote it is 
exercised becomes the more enlightened and enlarged, and more and 
more requires equal right* and equal laws This new sense acquired 
by the people, this new organ of opinion and feeling, is like bringing 
a battering-train to bear upon some old Gothic castle, long the den 
of rapoie and crime, and must finally prevail ngamst all absurd and 
antiquated institutions, unless it is violently suppressed, and this 
engine of political reform turned by bribery and terror against itself 
Who in Trading history, where the characters are laid open and tho 
circumstances fairly stated, and where bo himself has no falsa bias 
to mislead him does not take part with the oppressed against the 
oppressor P Who is there that a dmir es Nero at the distance of two 
thousand years P Did not the Tartuffe In a manner hoot religious 
hypocrisy out of France , and was it not on this account constantly 
denounced by the clergy P What do those who read the annals of the 
Inquisition think of that dread tribunal P And what has softcDed 
its horrors but those annals being read 9 What figure does the 
massacre of St Bartholomew make in the eyes of posterity? But 
books anticipate and conform the decision of the public, of indi- 
viduals and even of the actors in such scenes, to that lofty and 
irrevocable standard, mould and fashion the heart and inmost 
thoughts upon it, eo that something manly, liberal, and generous 
grow s out of the fever of passion and the palsy of base fear , and 
this is what u meant by the progress of modem civilisation and 
modern philosophy An individual in a barbarous age and conntjy 
throws another who has displeased him (without other warrant 
than lus will) into a dungeon, where he pines for years, and then 
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dies; and perhaps only the mouldering hones of the victim, dis- 
covered long after, disclose his fate : or if known at the time, the 
confessor gives absolution, and the few who are let into the secret 
are intimidated from giving vent to their feelings, and hardly 
dare disapprove in silence Let this act of violence be repeated 
afterwards in story, and there is not an individual in the whole 
nation whose bosom does not swell with pity or whose blood 
does not curdle within him at the recital of so foul a wrong. Why 
then should there be an individual in a nation privileged to do 
what no other individual in the nation can be found to approve? 
But he has the power, and will not part with it in spite of public 
opinion. Then that public opinion must become active, *and break 
the moulds of prescription in which his right derived from his 
ancestors is east, and this will be a Revolution. Is that a state of 
things to regret or bring back, the bare mention of which makes one 
shudder 9 But the form, the shadow of it only was left : then why 
keep up that form, or cling to a shadow of injustice, which is no less 
odious than contemptible, except to make an improper use of it ? 
Let all the wrongs, public and private, produced in France by arbi- 
trary power and exclusive privileges for a thousand years be collected 
in a volume, and let this volume be read by nil who have hearts to 
feel, or capacity to understand, and the strong, stifling sense of 
oppression and ldndling burst of indignation that would follow, will 
be that impulse of public opinion that led to the French Revolution. 
Let all the victims that have perished under the mild, paternal sway 
of the ancient regime, in dungeons, and in agony, without a trial, 
without an accusation, without witnesses, be assembled together, 
and tlieir chains struck off, and the shout of jubilee and exultation 
they would make, or that nature would make at the sight, will be 
the shout that was board when the Bastille fell ! Tho dead pause 
that ensued among the Gods of the earth, the rankling malice, the 
panic-fear, when they saw law and justice raised to an equality with 
their sovereign will, and mankind no longer doomed to be their 
sport, was that of fiends robbed of their prey : their struggles, their 
arts, their unyielding perseverance, and their final triumph was that 
of fiends when it is restored to them ! 

It has been sometimes pretended as if the French Revolution 
burst out like a vulcano, without any previous warning, only to 
alarm and destiov — or was one of those comet-like appearances, the 
approach of which no one can tell till the shock and conflagration 
are felt. What is the real state of the case ? There was not one of 
those abuses and grievances which the rough grasp of the Revolu- 
tion shook to air, that had not Aeen the butt of ridicule, the theme 
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rf ind gnant invective ti c subject of set ws reprobat on tot neat 
ft century They had been h Id up w thout ccas ng and without 
answer to the der s on of the gay tho scorn of tl e wise the Borrow 
of the good The most witty tho most eloquent tl e most pro- 
fouu 1 writers were unan mo s in il a r wwl to remove or reform 
these a! uses and the most dispass on ate and well informed part 
of the commun ty joined in tl e s nt ment it was only the self 
tercsted or tl o grossly gnora t who ol at nattily clung to tl em 
Every publ a and private compla nt had been subjected to tho 
touchstone of qiury and argument tl e page of history of 
fiction of the drama of pi losophy bad b»on la d open and the r 
contents poured into tho pub] c ear wluch turned away disgusted 
from tbo arts of sophistry or tl e menace of authority It was tl s 
operet on of op n on enlarj, ng ts circle and un ting nearly all tl e 
t lents tl e patriotism and tl o independence o! tl o country m its 
a rv ce tl at b ou B l t about tl e eve ts nh ch followed. Ivot! mg 
e e d d or cou! 1 It was not a deartl r>f prov s ons the loss of the 
q sen a jewels tl at co U overturn all the lust tutions and. usages 
of a great kingdom — it was not tl e Revolut o that produced the 
honge n the face of boc ety but the cl a ge n tho test re of society 
that produced tho lie ol t on and bro Q ht ts o twsrd appearance 
u to a n arcr correspondence itl U nward sent ments Tliere is 
ho other vay of a counting for so great end s Men & trana ton 
Power p ejud co interest custom guorance sloth and cowardice 
were aga nst it what then remained to counterbalance this we ght 
and to overt in all obstacles but reason and connct on wh cli were 
f r t? Mwjna tst lentai et ftratalh l A ling was no longer 
tl ou 0 ht to be an image of the D Vin tv a lord to be of ft different 
Rpec b from other men a priest to cany an n mediate passport to 
1 eaven in his po het On wl at poss ble plea or excuse then when 
the ground of opinion on wh ch tl ey rested was gone attempt to 
keep up the Baroe exclus ve an l exorb tant pretens ons w thout any 
equivalent to the commun ty n the awe a d venerat on they felt for 
tf em f Why should a nobleman be pern tted to ap t n your face 
to rob you of an estate or to debauch yo r w fe or laughter w tl 
mpumty when t was no lon D er deemed an honour for h m to do soP 
If manners had undergone ft cons derable change in this respect so 
that the nght was rarely exercised why not abrogate the ms It un 
pi ed in the very forbearance from the injury al Ve intolerable to 
the freo-bom sp nt of man f Why suspe d the blow over J our head 
if t was not meant to descend » pon t P Or whv hold up claims in 
idle mockery which good sense and reason alike disowned aa if there 
w ere really & dist net on n th two classes of boc ety w d the one 
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were rightful lords over the other, instead of being by nature all 
equal ? But the evil did not stop hero ; for it was never yet known 
that men wished to retain the semblance of a wiong, unless they 
aimed at profiting as far as in them lay by the practise of it. Whilo 
the long wore the anointed crown that was supposed to be let down 
in a golden chain from heaven on his head, while the lord dyed his 
sword in blood, while the priest worked fancied miracles with a 
crucifix and beads, they did well to claim t-o be masters of the world, 
and to trample in triple phalanx on mankind : but why they should 
expect us to allow this claim in mere courtesy and goodwill, when 
it is no longer backed by fraud or force, is difficult to comprehend. 
What is a legitimate government P It is a government that pro- 
fessedly derives its title from the grace of God and its ancestors, 
that sets the choice or the good of the governed equally at defiance, 
and that is amenable for the use it makes of its power only to its 
own caprice, pride, or malice. It is an outrage and a burlesque on 
every principle of common sense or liberty. It puts the means for 
the end: mistakes a trust for a propeity, considers the honours and 
offices of the state as its natural inheritance, and the law as an un- 
just encroachment on its arbitrary will. What motive can there be 
for tolerating such a government a single instant, except from sheer 
necessity or blindfold ignorance? Or what chance of modifying it 
so as to answer any good purpose, without a total subveision of u'l 
its institutions, principles, or prejudices ? The kings of France, 
tamed by opinion, conforming to the manners of the time, no longer 
stabbed a faithful counsellor in the presence-chamber, or strangled 
a competitor for the throne in a dungeon, or laid waste a countiy 
or filed a city for a whim : but they still made peace or war as they 
pleased, or hung the wealth of a piovince in a mistress’s ear, or lo-t 
a battlo by the promotion of a favourite, or ruined a treasury by the 
incapacity of a minister of high birth and connections. The noble 
no longer, as m days of yore, liung up his vassal at his door for a 
disrespectful woid or look (which was called the haute justice), or 
issued with a numerous letinuo from Ins lofty portcullis to cam' fiia 
and s\\ old into the neighbouring country; but ho too laboured in 
his vocation, and in the proud voluptuous city drained the last 
pittance from tlio toil-wom peasant by taxes, grants, and exactions, 
to waste it on his own vanity, luxury, and vices. If he had a quaricl 
with an inferior or with a rival less favoured than himself, the King 
would issue Ins IcUrc-de-cachel, and give the refractory and unsus- 
pecting offender a lodging for life in what Mr. Burke is pleased to 
call the “ King's castle! ” Had opinion put a stop to this ciying abuse, 
bad it rendered this odious privilege of royally merely nominal ? " In 
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the mild reign of Earns XV alone" accord ng to Blackslor.e theta 
were no less than fifteen thousand Uttru-de-cathet issued ” Some per- 
sons will think tl s fact alone sufficient to account for and to just fy 
the o ertun ng of tl o government m tl e re pi of his successor Tl o 
priests no longer t ed their victim to the stake or devoted h m to the 
assassin s pon ard as of old they thought t enough if they could 
wallow n the fat of the land pander to the vices of tl e nch and the 
abuses of po er to wh ch they looked for tl e continuance of wealth 
and influence and fly blow every 1 beral argi ni nt and perseci te 
every liberal writer from wl om they dreaded their loss Irons the 
moment that the a c ent rtji ne ceased to be supjwrtcd by that 
system of fa th a d ma ners n 1 h it had originated tl e whole 
order of st te became warped and 1 s m tec. a wretched jumble f 
laims that rero ne ther enforced nor relinquisl oil There n as ill 
blood sown between the government and tl e pe j le heart-Lnmiu^, 
j alousy and rant of confidence between the hfferent members of 
the comm tj Every advance n civ hsat on was regarded by o e 
party witl di l ka and distrust whilo by the other every pnnle o 0 
held by ancient tenure was censured as the offspring of pndo an 1 
prejud co Tl o court os like a decayed bea ty that v ewed 1 er 
youthful r vals charms w tb scom and apprehens on The nat o 
the langua e of the day had hi he to been i olh g V as every 1 g 
and vant dtob * methmg The great mass of sdc ety felt itself aa 
a degraded ea e and was determined to wipe out the stigma witl 
which e ry one of ta opin ons sent ments a d p etens ous was 
branded Tb a was a tbm„ no longer to be endured and must be 
get rd of at any rate The States-General of 1789 met under 
dilT rent ausp ces fron what they d d in 164 when the pres d t 
of the nobles rev 1 d tl e T ere Eta and was echoed by the iu 0 
w th greater acerb ty of language for beggu g to lie looked upon in 
the 1 0 ht ot a younger brother of the family 1” From the same 
vant of un ty and con rt in tho parts of the system magn ficent 
ro ids we e built by tl e eo es or forced labour of tl e peasants 
lead ng nowh re and wit out a tra eller upon tl em to grat fy the 
caprice and ostentat on of the lords of the manor Great and ex- 
puna ve works were undertaken by royal liberal ty and la d as do by 
royal caprice or ministerial ncapac ty The resources of the country 
closed by the remains ot fe dal tenures by the ravages of tl e 
game laws and the sloth and depress on resulting from part al laws 
were found inadequate to keep pace with the expenses of tl e court 
conducted or a scale of modern diss pat on and extravagance All 
this was knovu and had been repeated a thousand t mos 1 11 t 
became a k nd of b ng shame nt tho d *or Sin state of 
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things was ripe for change. After Pascal’s “Provincial Letters/' the 
treatises of the Economists, and the clouds of Memoirs of the courts 
of Louis XIV. and XV., after the wit of Voltaire and the eloquenco 
of Rousseau had exhausted every topic, light or serious, connected 
with the prevailing order of things, the old Pi each government 
became effete in all its branches, and fell to the ground as a useless 
incumbrance, almost without a struggle, and without, one feeling of 
regret in one worthy and well-informed mind. . . , 


ENGLAND'S HOSTILITY TO THE REVOLUTION. 

The cause of American independence had succeeded; it became 
doubly urgent to stifle the flame of liberty which had spread fiom 
thence to Franco, and might consume every neighbouring govern- 
ment in its dazzling blaze. Great was the disappointment, and 
foul the stain, when England declared itself against France, thus 
seeking to extinguish the light it had Irindled once more in tho 
night of slavery, and heading the league of longs against the people, 
thenceforth never to turn back till it had finally accomplished its 
unrelenting purpose 1 

What had England to do with the quarrel P Was her religion 
Catholic 9 She had been stigmatised for above two centuries, and 
almost shut out of the pale of Christendom as a heretic. Was her 
crown despotic ? Her king reigned, in contempt of an exiled Pre- 
tender and of lieieditary right, as the king of a fiee people. Did 
her nobles form a privileged class, above the law? God forbid. 
Were her clergy aimed with a power to hind and to unloose, in 
heaven and on e.utliP It was long since they had been stripped 
of any such power or pretension. What then was the crime which 
drew down on Franco tho vengeance not only of tho despots of the 
Continent, hut the last enmity and implacable hatred of a free 
nation, and of a constitutional king? She had dared to aspire to 
tho blessings of the English Constitution. Was there treason, was 
there danger in this ? Yes ; for if they made a step in advance from 
slavery to freedom, it was thought that we might ho tempted to 
keep the start which we had always maintained in the race of free- 
dom, and become too free! To this illiberal, mean, and envious 
policy wo were not merely to sacrifice the peace mid happiness of 
the world, but wore to abjure and reverse and load with opprobrium 
every sentiment and maxim on which our own freedom and pre- 
eminence tested. . . 
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BURKES WPimGS AGVINST THE rt%OLETION 

H xtuoct the help of B irkc b powetfnl pen perl a pa the necessary 
cl ange 1 1 tl e tone of politics conld not Lave been acooiaptisbe'i 
effectually or without violence I iberty had 1 ill eric* been t' ® 
i atchvrord of Lnglisl men and all their stock of enth isiasm was 
called forth 1>> tho ment on of res stance to oppression feal or sup- 
posed P ch l ail liecn our tl eory s ich (when occasion ofTercd) 
was oir practieo Mr Burke strewed tie flowers of Ids rhetoric 
over tl c rotten carcase of corruption l v 1 is tropes anil figures w 
dazzled both tl o ignorant and tl o lean od tl at they could not dis- 
tinguish tl e *1 ades between bberty and 1 ccptiousne** between 
anarchy and despoti m gate a romantic and novel air W M ° whole 
question proicd that slaviry was a very cluvalrous Mid liberal 
tentimei t tl at reason andpnj idice wtro at bottom very much akin, 
that tl e h ce l of Franco was a very beautiful vision ai d th it there 
was nothin,, so \)]e and sordil as useful knowlcd 0 e n'd practical 
unprovemei t A crazy obsolete government was metamorphosed 
i to an ol j nt of far cied awe and veneration 1 ko a moolilenn^, 
Goth c nun winch 1 o vever del „htfnl to look at or retid of is not 
*k *11 pleasant to. hn ravier TV.sis t\ ^ poe r> N\d tV* vH.agjJia.t'/sa 
of the thing were thrown into tl e scale of old fashioned barbarism 
and musty tradition and turned tlo bal nee A faLtr mode of 
jud„ing co lid not be found for th ngs stnke tl e imagination from 
pm at ion contrast and suffering winch aro proportion^blv intokr 
ablo in real tv It ercitce a pleasing interest to witness the repte- 
aentatioi of a ti~i„cdv but who would, for th s reason wish to bo 
a real actor u it 9 The good old it mi are good only bueauJo tl ej 
are gone or became they afford a p cturesque contrast to modem 
ones ai d to wish to bnng them back is neither to appreciate tile 
old or the new This served boweier to produce a diversion and 
to silence tl a clamour tl at might otherwise have arisen 


THE HORRORS OF THE REVOLUTION 

T is ) ono s tl c of tl e French Revolution did not »nsa out of 
tho Revolution but from tl e dread of tho Coalition formed against 
it To those wl o n s ist (e tl er wilfully or from blind prejudice) 
that all revol t ons aro a scei e of conf lsion and violence and that 
t* s is their very end and essence i» may be proper to remark that 
tho America 1 1 olut on waa aceompan el with i o such excesses, 
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that the English Revolution of 1688 was accomplished without a 
reign of terror, though it entailed a civil war and two rebellions on 
the kingdom ; that the Low Countries revolted against, and after a 
long and dreadful struggle shook off the tyranny of Spain, yet no 
third party interfering between the people and the old government, 
all the cruelties and atrocities were on the side of the Duke of Alva;' 
and that of late the Spanish Constitution was twice established 
without blood, though it seemed to require that cement, and fell 
to the ground again, being at once assailed by external and internal 
foes. When a house is besot by robbers, you know pretty well what 
course to follow, and how to calculate on your means of resistance : 
but if you find those within the house in league with those without, 
the ordinary rules of prudence and safety must bo dispensed with, 
for there is no defence against treacheiy. — Another circumstance 
which is to be taken into the account, and which is not, of course, 
brought forward in a very pionnnent light by their own writers, is, 
that the French were very hardly dealt with in this case, which was 
an expel imentum cntcis upon the national character. They aie a 
people extremely susceptible of provocation. Like women, forced 
out of their natural character, they become furies. Naturally light 
and quick, good sense and good temper are their undeniable and 
enviable characteristics : but if events occur to stagger or supersodo 
these habitual qualities, there then seems no end of the extrava- 
gances of opinion, or cruelties in practice, of which they are capable, 
as it were, from the mere impression of novelty and contrast. They 
are the creatines of impulse, whether good or bad. Their very 
thoughtlessness and indifference prevent them from being shocked 
at the irregularities which the passion of the moment leads them 
to commit; and from tho nicest sense of the ridiculous and the 
justest lad in common things, there is no absurdity of speculation, 
no disgusting rodomontade or wildness of abstraction, into which 
they will not 11m alien onco thrown off their guard. They excel in 
the trifling and familiar, and have not strength of character or 
solidity of judgment to cope with great questions or trying occa- 
sions. When they attempt tho grand and striking, they fail from 
too much presumption, and fiom too much fickleness In a woid, 
from that eternal smile on tho cheek to a massacre, there is but ono 
step : for those who are delighted with everything, will be shocked 
at nothing, Yanity strives in general to please and make itself 
amiablo ; but if it is the fashion to do mischief, it will take the lead 
in mischief, and is, therefore, a dangerous principle in times of crisis 
and convulsion. A revolution was the Ulysses’ bow of the French 
philosophers and politicians. They might, perhaps, have left it to 
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others t ut 1 nvin„ n ado the attempt tl cy demanded every kind of 
ndulgence a 1 e co «*„ n cnt ui tl o proswut on of t 1 ho cl Idrtn 
when they iirst begin to walk. Lxtremcs n all case* meet The 
abuses and currm t oni *be old pol t cal stem were to numerous 
and ntneate tliat tl y led to the most vis onary and air-drawn 
prrncip es of government an tl e only alternat re and tl o overgrown 
absurdities and miim rj of tlie Calhot c Church had risen to su I 
a heght that tloy obsetred r 1 gion tself and both woro over- 
turned to ether The aceptcsm and nd IT renco vl ch succeeded 
d d not afford the Ust medium of nautnneo to |»w r or preju hew 
1 e haps a reformat o n rel non o ij t always to prweeda a revol 
t on n tl o go run nt C thol ca may n ako good subject* 1 t 
I'll rebels Tl y are to v*l to tl e trammels of autlor ty tl at 
tl ey do ot m ed ately know how to do w tl out them or 1 fee 
iwnuoutt d * a •* only fw.1 a» red of ti e r 1 berty n comm t 
tn some Satnm.il n license \ revol ut o to gi a it stab I ty 
and sou dn ss sho Id first bo co ducted down to a I rotes la t 
ground 

It 1 as been tl a fial on to aj-eak of tLo I orrors of the Frtn h 
Rcvolut on as if thoy were an anomaly nth h story of m-n, an 1 
blotted out tl e m raory of all oth r cn clt ce on record. Let us 
turn to another examj o tl o annals of tho same pcoj but at 
different period wh n tno a l j an l monkish euav were in the r 
lugl a d palmy state” not si om of the r beams or curta I'd of 
their nfluenco by modem d sco er ca or de eneracy of manner* 
TI e reign o/ error 1 le it last d cost the I ves of between tl reo 
and four the taanil ndi id als u tlie course of less tl two years 
n Pans aloue Tl o Ba-vju -o of St Dartbolon ew coat tho 1 v « 
of seventy thousand lVot ntant* p tg.lt lays th o O lout all 
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T r Iv n„s se ret ad * re I o c r ly no n us recon led to 
th s new tnumpl over an nt pr I o and exist n„ authority a d 
med tuted a reprisal by run v n t o Vss mbly fort! r fro n Pons 
and tiered ol , f to Id not or ra re tl e n Tor this purposo 
the troops were col ected from all parts Scrawl's (where tie 
Assembly sat) as 1 ke a ca np Tons looked os f it ero n a state 
of e ge Th e tensive mil taiy prep rations tho trams of art ry 
amnn„ eve j ho ir from the f o t r n tht] o presenco of the foreg, 
ri-nin nts oc od great t p on on 1 al rm n 1 on the mo 
ol M ml a tl At e 1 a t a a ! tress to tl e 1 D rcspeclf 1 y 
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urging him to remove the troops from the neighbourhood o£ the 
capital : bub this he declined doing, hinting at the same time that 
they might retire, il they chose,' to Noyon or Soissons, thus placing 
themselves at the disposal of the Crown, and depiiving themselves of 
the aid of the people. 

Paris was in a state of extreme agitation. This immense city was 
unanimous in its devotedness to the Assembly. A. capital is at all 
times, and Paris was then more particularly, the natural focus of a 
revolution. To this many causes contribute. The actual presence 
of the monarch dissipates the illusions of loyalty; and he is no 
longer (as in the distant province or petty village) an abstraction of 
power and majesty, another name for all that is great and exalted, 
but a common mortal, one man among a million of men, perhaps 
one of the meanest of his race. Pageants and spectacles may impose 
on the crowd ; but a weak or haughty look undoes the effect, and 
leads to disadvantageous reflections on the title to, or the good re- 
sulting from, all tins display of pomp and magnificence. Prom being 
the seat of the Court, its vices are better known, its meannesses are 
more talked of. In the number and distraction of passing objects 
and interests, the present occupies the mind alone — the chain of 
antiquity is bioken, and custom loses its foice. Men become “ flies 
of a summer.” Opinion has hero many ears, many tongues, and 
many hands to work with. The slightest wliisper is rumoured 
abroad, and the roar of the multitude brealcs down the prison or the 
palace gates. They are seldom brought to act together but in ex- 
treme cases ; nor is it extraordinary that, in such cases, the conduct 
of the people is violent, from the consciousness of transient power, 
its impatience of opposition, its unwieldy bulk and loose texture, 
which cannot be kept within nice hounds or stop at half-measures. 
— Nothing could bo more critical or striking than the situation of 
Paris at this moment Everything betokened some great and de- 
cisive change. Foreign bayonets threatened the inhabitants from 
without, famine within. The capitalists dreaded a bankruptcy ; the 
enlightened and patriotic the return of absolute power ; the common 
people threw all the blamo on the privileged classes. The press 
inflamed tho public mind with innumerable pamphlets and in- 
vectives against tho Government, and the journals regulaily re- 
ported tho proceedings and debates of tho Assembly. Everywhere 
in the open air, particularly iu the Palais-Royal, groups wero 
formed, where they read and harangued by turns. It was in con- 
sequence of a proposal mado by one of the speakers in the Palais- 
Royal, that the prison of the Abbaye was forced open, and some 
giensnliers of the French Guards, nlio had been confined for u> 
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f a g to fin. upon the people were set at I forty and led out jn 
tnurapl 

Pans we* in th a state ol tictleme lad apprehens on when U » 
Court I attng first stat oned a number of troops at \ ersariles at 
>5 vres at the Champ-de-Mars and at St D ms tommci cedoffens n 
measures by tho com pi te cl sngo of oU tl e Ministers end by the 
banishment of haler The latter on Saturday tl o nib bt «Snlv 
vh le he was at d nner rccc red a note from tl e K ng enjo n ng Wo 
to quit the Vingdo n without a moments delay lie calmly finished 
had ner « tl out say g a word o! the order bo bad received tad 
im ed atcly after got Into his cama 0 e w tbl u wife and toobtherood 
to Lnsssc 1* Ihe n«t mon ng tho news of bis disgrace reached Tans. 
Tl e whole city wan mat mult above Un t! ouasnd persons were 
i a short tune collected in tho ga«I n of the Palm Royal. A 
youn 0 man of tl e name of Camille De*tno tins one of the 1 ab t 1 
and most enthus ast c Inran goers of the crowd mounted on a tal Ic 
and cned out that tl era was not a moment to loso that the d s- 
n isa on of Necker was tl o s gnal for the 6t Bartholomew of liberty 
tlat tic S» ss and German regiments would presently issue from 
tl e Champ-de-Mars to n assacre the cit 2ms and that they bad 
1 t ono resource 1 ft el eh vaa to resort to arms " And the crowd 
tearing each a preen le- f tl o colour of hope from the chestnut-trees 
an tho garden wh ch were ncs rly la d bare and wearing t m a badge 
traversed tho streets of Pans with the busts of Neclccr and of tl e 
Puke of Orleans (who was also sa d to be arrested^ covered with 
crape and home in solemn pomp Tl ey ha 1 proceeded in this 
manner n far ns the Dace \ endome w! en they were m tbrtt part v 
of the I o al Allemand who j they put to fl ht by pelting tl em 
with sto es but at the Place Louis X\ they were assaued by tl 
dragoo s f the Pnnce of Lambesc tl o bearer of one of tho busts 
and a pn ato of the French G lards were killed the mob fled nto 
tl n Garden of the Thuiil ne» wb tber the l*r nee followed them at 


t e head of his dragoons and attacked a umber of persons wl o 
h ew nothin,, of whit was pissing and were i> alk ng qu etly n tl o 
f ardens In the scuffle an old man was wounded tl 8 con Jus on as 
" * 33 the tu tment of tl e peoplo became general and there was 
but one cry Jo arms to be 1 card thro ij out the Thufllenes the 
X ala a- Poral n the cit and in the sub rbs 
T) o Frtn I Guards had boen ordered to tl cir q wrters in the 
Lhanarfe-<1 Ant n where « ity of Lambesc s dngoons were posted 
A dilute arose and t was with much 
omcnJty they were prerented from comic,, to blowa But when 
VI c former learned that one of their co nrad s had been ela n th»ix 
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indignation could no longer bo restrained; they rushed out, killed 
two of the foreign soldiers, wounded three others, and the rest were 
forced to fly. They then proceeded to the Place Louis XV., where 
they stationed themselves between the people and the troops, and 
guarded this position the whole of the night The soldiers in the 
Champ-de-Mars were then ordered to attack them, but refused to 
fire, and were remanded back to their quarters. The defection of 
the French Guards, with the repugnance of the other troops to 
inarch against the capital, put a stop for the present to the projects 
of the -Court. In the meantime, the populace had assembled at the 
Hotel-de-Yille, and loudly demanded the sounding of the tocsin and 
the arming of the citizens. Several highly respectable individuals 
also met here, and did much good in repressing a spirit of violence 
and mischief. They could not, however, effect everything. A 
number of disorderly people and of workmen out of employ, with- 
out food or place of abode, set fire to the barriers, infested the 
streets, and pillaged several houses in the night between the 12th 
and 13 th. 

The departure of Keeker, which had excited such a sensation in 
the capital, produced as deep an impression at Versailles and on 
the Assembly, who manifested surprise and indignation, hut not 
dejection. Lally-Tollendal pronounced a formal enloginm on the 
exiled Minister. After one or two displays of theatrical vehemence, 
which is inseparable from French enthusiasm and eloquence (would 
that the whole were not so soon forgotten like a play !) they dis- 
patched a deputation to the King, informing him of the situation 
and troubles of Paris, and praying him to dismiss the troops and 
entrust the defence of the capital to the city militia. The deputa- 
tion received an answer which amounted to a repulse. The Assembly 
now perceived that the designs of the Court-party were irrevocably 
fixed, and that it had only itself to rely upon It instantly voted 
the responsibility of the Ministers and of all the advisers of the 
Crown, of whatsoever rani or degree. This last clause was pointed at 
the Queen, whose influence was greatly dreaded. They then, from 
an apprehension that the doors might be closed during the night 
in order to dissolve the Assembly, declared their sittings permanent. 
A vice-president was chosen, to lessen the fatigue of the Archbishop 
of Vienne. The choice fell upon La Fayette. In this manner a 
part of the Assembly sat up all night. It passed without delibera- 
tion, the deputies remaining on their seats, silent, but calm and 
serene. What thoughts must have revolved through the minds of 
those present on this occasion ! Patriotism and philosophy had 
,liere taken up their sanctuary. If we consider their situation; tho 
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hopes that filled their breasts, the trials they had to encounter, 
the future destiny of their country, of the world, which hung ou 
their decision as in a lolxnc©, tba bitter wrongs they were alwnt to 
sweep away the good they had it in their power to accomplish— 
the countenances of the Assembly most hare been majestic, an 1 
radiant with the lijit that tl ren„h them was »W to dawn on 
ages yet unborn. Tl ey mi^ht foresee a struggle the last convulsive 
tff/rt* of pnde and power to keep the world in its wonted aubjee- 
t on — blit tliat was notl ng — their final triumph over all opposition 
was assured m tl e eternal principles of justice and in their own un 
si aken devotedness to the great cans© of mankind I If the result 
did not altogether correspond to the intentions of those firm and 
enlightened patriots who so nobly planned it the fault was not in 
them but in others 

At Pans the insurrection hail taken a room dec- led turn. Early 
in the m mmg the people n«s* mbled in large bodice at the Buiel 
de-V ille tl o toes n sounded from all the churches , the drums best 
to summon the citizens together who formed themselves into dif 
ferret bands of volunteers. All that they wanted was arms. These 
except a few at the gunsm ths shops were not to be bad. Ther 
then appl ed to SI de Fleseelles a prune* of the city, who amused 
them with fair words “ My cl ddren " he said “lam yonr father 1" 
Tins paternal style seems to liave been the order of the day A 
committee sat at the HOtel-de-1 ille to take measures for the public 
safety Meanwhile a granary lad been broken open, the Oardt- 
VtuUe had been ransacked for old arm* the armourers' shops were 
1 1 mdered all was a scene of confusion and the utmost dismay 
everywhere prevai ‘d. Lut no private mischief was done. It was 
a moment of popular frenzy but one in which the public danger and 
tl e pul 1 c good ovem led every other consideration. The gram 
which ba 1 been seized the carts loaded with provisions, with plate 
or furu lure and stopped at the Lamer* were all taken to the GrSve 
as a public dep t The crowd incessantly repeated the cry for arms 
awl were pacified by an assurance that tl irty thousand muskets 
would epcedilv arrive from Charlenlle The Duke dAnmont was 
invited to take the command of the popular troops and on his 
hesitating the Slarrjnu of Palle was nominated in I us rtead. The 
green cockade was exchanged for one o{ red and blue, the colours of 
the city A quantity of powder was discovered, as it was about to 
U conveyed bevond the barrier* and the cases of firearms promised 
from Chari e nil e turned out on inspection to be filled with old rs~* 
and log* of wood The rage and impatience of the multitude now 
became extreme Such perverse trifling and barefaced duplicity 
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would be unaccountable anywhere else; but in Fiance they pay 
with promises ; and the provost, availing himself of the credulity of 
his audience, promised them still more arms at the Chartreux. To 
prevent a repetition of the excesses or the mob, Paris was illuminated 
at night, and a patrolo paraded the streets. 

The following day, the people, being deceived as to the convoy of 
aims that was to arrivo from Charleville, and having been equally 
disappointed in those at the Chartreux, broke into the Hospital of 
Invalids, in spite of the troops stationed in the neighbourhood, and 
carried off a prodigious number of stands of arms concealed in the 
cellars. An alarm had been spread in the night that the regiment 
quartered at St. Denis was on its way to Paris, and that the cannon 
of the Bastille had been pointed in the direction of the street of St. 
Antoine. This information, the dread which this fortiess inspired, 
the recollection of the horrors which had been perpetrated there, its 
very name, which appalled all hearts and made the blood run cold, 
the necessity of wresting it from the hands of its old and feeble 
possessors, drew the attention of the multitude to this hated 6pot. 
From nine in the morning of the memorable 14th of July till two, 
Paris from one end to the other rang with the same watchword : 
" To the Bastille ! To (he Bastille ! ” The inhabitants poured there 
in throngs from all quarters, armed with different weapons ; the 
crowd that already surrounded it was considerable; the sentinels 
were at their posts, and the drawbridges raised as in war-time. 

A deputy from the district of St. Louis do la Culture, Thuriot de 
la Bosiere, then asked to speak with the Governor, M. Delaunay. 
Being admitted into his presence, he required that the direction of 
the cannon should he changed. Three guns were pointed against 
the entrance, though the Governor pretended that everything re- 
mained in the state in which it had always been. About forty Swiss 
and eighty Invalids' garrisoned the place, from whom lie obtained 
a promise not to fire on the people, unless they were themselves 
attacked. His companions began to he uneasy, and called loudly 
for him. To satisfy them, he showed himself on the ramparts, from 
whence he could see an immense multitude flocking from all parts, 
and the Fausbourg St. Antoine advancing as it wore in a mass. 
Ho then returned to his friends, and gave them what tidings he had 
collected. 

But the crowd, not satisfied, demanded the surrender of the 
fortress. From time to time the angry cry was repeated: “Down 
with the Bastille ! " Two men, more determined thaD the rest, 
pressed forward, attacked a guard-house, and attempted to break- 
down the chains of the bridge with the blows of an axe. The 
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soldiers called o t to them to fall back tl reateu ng to Ere d they 
did not. But they repeated the r blows shattered tl e chains and 
lowered the drawl, i d e over «1 «1 they rushed w th the crowd 
They threw themselves upon the second bndge in the liopca of 
making thcmscl es roasters of it in the same manner wl en the 
garrison fired and dispersed them for a few mu utes They soon 
I owever returned to the cl argo and for severe! hours during 
a murderous discharge of muskitry anl am dst J cape of tlio 
wounded and dyu g renewed tbo attack w tb unabated courage and 
obstinacy led on by two brave men Dead Uul their rage and 
desperat on be ng inflamed to a p tch of madness by the scene of 
havoc around tl em Several deputat on* arrived from the II 4 tel 
de-Ville to offer terms of accommoilat on but in the noise and f ry 
oi tbe moment they could not i ako themselves heard and the 
storm ng continued as before. 

The assault bad been earned o i tl is manner will inert nguiah- 
able rage and great loss of blood to tho besiegers though witl Lttle 
progress made for abovo four hours wlien the amval of tl 0 French 
Guards with cannon altered the face of things Tbe garrison urged 
the Governor to surrender The wretched Delaunay dreading the 
fate whch awaited Lm wanted to blow up the place and biry 
1 mac If tmd r the ruins and was advancing for tl is porpoao with a 
1 e l ted match in 1 a hand towards tl e powder magazine but was 
pre ented by the sold era who planted tl e wh te flag on the plat 
(onn and rev treed the r arms in token oi submission This was not 
enough for tl ose without They detna dwl with loud and reiterated 
cries to have tbe dnwbndgea let down end on an assurance being 
given that no harm was intended tl e bridges were lowered and the 
assailants tumultuously rusl ed in. Tbe t deavours of their leaders 
could not sa e the Go emor or a number of tbe soldiers who were 
seized on by tbe infumtod mult tude and p t to death for having 
fired on their fellow-citizens. Thus fell the Hostile and tho shout 
that accompanied ts downfall was echoed through Europe and men 
rejo ced that the grass grew where the Bast lie atood I * Earth was 
1 gbtened of a load that oppressed it nor d d this ghastly object 
any longer startle the sight like an ugly spider lying in wait for its 
accustomed prey and brood ng in sullen (Hence over tbe wrongs 
which t bad the will though not the power to inflict 
The s termers ol the Bast He arrived at the I lace da Grfeve rend- 
uip the air with shouts oi victory They marched on to the great 
hall of the Hfitel-de-\ lie, m all the temfie and unusual pomp of 
a popular triumph. Buch 0 f them as had displayed most courage 
and ardour were home on the slouldcra of the rest crowned witl 
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laurel. They were escorted up the hall by near two thousand of the 
populace, their eyes flaming, their hair in wild disorder, variously 
accoutred, pressing tumultuously on each other, and making the 
heavy floors almost crack beneath their footsteps. One bore the 
keys and flag of the Bastille, another the regulations of the prison 
brandished on the point of a bayonet ; a third (a thing horrible to 
relate !) held in his bloody fingers the buckle of the Governors 
stock. In this order it was that they entered the Hotel-de-Yille to 
announce their victory to the Committee, and to decido on the fate, 
of their remaining prisoners, who, in spite of the impatient cries to 
give no quarter, were rescued by the exertions of the commandant 
La Salle, Moreau de St. Mery, and the intrepid Elie. Then came 
the turn of the despicable Elesselles, that caricature of vapid, frothy 
impertinence, who thought he could baffle the roaring tiger with 
grimace and shallow excuses. “To the Palais-Royal with him!" 
was the word; and he answered with callous indifference, “Well, to 
the Palais-Royal if you will.” He was hemmed in by the crowd, and 
borne along without any violence being offered him to the place of 
destination ; but at the comer of the Quai Le Pellotier, an unknown 
hand approached him, and stretched him lifeless on the spot with a 
pistol-shot. During the night succeeding this eventful day Paris 
was in the greatest agitation, hourly expecting (in consequence of 
the statements of intercepted letters) an attack from the troops. 
Every preparation was made to defend the city. Barricadoes were 
formed, the streets unpaved, pikes forged, the women piled stones 
on the tops of houses to hurl them down on tlio heads of the 
soldiers, and the National Guard occupied the outposts. 


' THE BURNING OF MOSCOW. 

Ox the 14th of September, Napoleon rejoined his advanced guard. 
He mounted his horse a few leagues from Moscow, and marched 
slowly and circumspectly, expecting the enemy and a battle. The 
ground was favourable, and works had been marked out; but every- 
thing had been abandoned, and not an individual was to bo mot 
with. At length, the last height had been gained that is con- 
tiguous to Moscow, and commands it : it is called the “ Mount of 
Salvstion,” becauso, from the top of it, at the sight of their holy 
city, the inhabitants make the sign of the cross, and prostrate them- 
selves on the ground. The light troops soon reached the summit. 
It was two o’clock, and the great city was glitteting with a thou- 
sand colours in the sun. Struck with astonishment at tlio spectacle. 
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they halted, and exclaimed m admiration, “Moscow 1 Moscow l* 
All then quickened their pace, and at length ran forward in dis- 
order, till at last the whole array, clapping their hands, repeated 
the exclamation in a transport of joy, as manners cry " Land! 
Land I” at the end of a long and dangerous tojuge. At the sight 
of this golden city, this brilliant clasp of Europe and Asia, this 
aiiparb emporium, where the luxury, the customs, and the arts of 
the two finest divisions of the globe meet a city admirable in itself, 
but more so in the wide waste that surrounds it (that, like an isth- 
mus, unites the extremes of barbarism and wealth, the north and 
the sonth, tha east and the west, antiquity and new-born empire, 
the crescent with tho cross, the palaces of the Cresars with the halls 
of Runic superstition), the French army halted (as well they might) 
with feelings of pToud and conscious exultation "What a day of 
gloiy was that — to be succeeded by what a fall — which was not 
unnatural neither, for the height of gloTy is only built on the 
extreme verge of danger and difficulty I Over this Tast and novel 
scene, which rose at once to the pomp of history, they fancied 
themselves movin D in splendid procession, amidst the acclamations 
of surrounding nations here was the termination which had been 
promised to all them labours, here they ought to stop, as they 
could no longer surpass themselves or be surpassed by others. At 
this moment of enthusiasm, a'i fosses and sufferings were forgotten. 
It seemed impossible to purchase at too dear a rate the proud 
satisfaction of bemg able to say for the remainder of their lives, “I 
belonged to the army of Moscow " 

Napoleon himself hastened forward to the view lie stopped in 
evident transport an exclamation of self-congratulation fell from 
his lips The marshals, too, gathered round him with delight, eager 
to pay homage to his success But in the mind of Napoleon the 
first burst of feeling was never of long duration, as he had too many 
important concerns to attend to give himself up entirely to his 
sensations His hist exclamation was, “ There, at List, then, is 
that famous aty!” And his second, ‘ It was high tune!” His 
eye was now intently faxed on that capital, where he imagined that 
he saw the whole Russian Empire Those walls enclosed the whole 
of his hopes, peace, the expenses of the war, and immortal glory 
When, then, would its gates open, and a deputation issue from it, 
to lay its wealth, its population, its senate, and its chief nobility at 
his feet? Already, both on his lelt and on his right, he saw the 
hostile city attacked by Prince Eugene and Poniatowsfci, and m 
front Murat had reached the suburbs, yet there was not the slightest 
appearance of anything like « pacific overture No one had approached 
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but an officer from Miloradowich, to say that he would set fire to 
the city, if he were not allowed time to evacuate it. The foremost 
troops of the two armies were for a short time intermingled. Murat 
was recognised by the Cossacks, who crowded around him to extol 
his bravery and admire his finery. He gave them his watch and 
those of h : s officers. One of them called him his Helman. 

In the neantime the day was passing away, and the Emperor’s 
anxiety increased. The army became impatient. A few officers 
penetrated within the walls. “ Moscow was deserted.” At this in- 
telligence, which he repelled with considerable vehemence, but which 
was confirmed by various reports, Napoleon descended the Mount of 
Salvation, and advanced towards the Dorogounlow gate He called 
aloud to Darn, and said, "Moscow deserted 1 A most unlikely 
event 1 We must enter it, and ascertain the fact. Go, and bring 
the boyars before me.” He would not believe that these men had all 
fled. How, indeed, was it possible to conceive, that so many sump- 
tuous palaces and splendid temples and wealthy factories should bo 
abandoned by the owners, like the miserable huts which the army 
had passed on their march ? Darn had now returned, haring failed 
in his mission. Not a single Muscovite was to be found : no smoko 
was seen ascending fiom the meanest hearth; nor was the slightest 
noise to be heard throughout that populous and extensive city ; its 
three hundred thousand inhabitants seemed all dumb and motionless, 
ns by enchantment. It was the silence of the desert. Napoleon 
still persisted, till an officer went and brought before him half a dozen 
miserable objects, who were the only inhabitants he could find. 
He then no longer doubted the fact, shrugged his shoulders, and 
contented himself with saying, " The Russians are as yet little aware 
what effect the taking of their capital will have upon them.” 

Murat, with his long and heavy column of cavalry, had entered 
Moscow for more than an hour. They made their way into that 
gigantic body, and found it as yet uninjured, but inanimate. Struck 
with surprise at the mighty solitude, they marched on in silence 
aud listened to the sound of their horses' feet re-echoed from tenant- 
less palaces. On a sudden, the fire of small-arms attracted their 
attention. The column halted. Its hindmost horses still covered 
the plain. Its centre was passing through one of the longest streets 
of the city: its head was near the Kremlin. The gates of that 
citadel appeared to be shut : but from within the enclosure proceeded 
the most savage yells, and a few men and women of the most dis- 
gusting aspect, drunk, and uttering frightful imprecations, were 
observed, filly armed, upon the walls. Murat sent them offers of 
pence, but i 1 vain ; and it became necessary to forco the gates with 
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cgnoo Or o of tl mo •<] udid loot ng wretel ea rushed upon the 
King of N spies snd attempted t» o to till one of 1 w officer* fly ng 
at hin ] ko a wild beast an 1 cn Wonnng to tear I Im with t u 
teeth after h s arms were p n onod. Hero also were found fire 
1 nndred recruit* wl am tho lta*s an* had left bel nd and aeveral 
tl onsand a travelers and drtwtfti were take and set at 1 berty 
1 j the advanced guard who afterwards rejo ned tl t r countrymen 
Murat deta md only • ahort time by the capt iro of tl e Krom! n 
passed haat ly on 1 y tl o rood to % oladim r and As a in pnrau t of 
tl o enemy 

Napoleon did not enter Moscow before n„ht lie stopped at 
one of the first houses n the Dorogon low suburb He tl re 
sippo T\t cl Man! &1 Mori er governor of tl at capital “ Above all * 
an il lie “no pllnge ko r lead sluill answer for it Dtfen l 
Moscow botl against fnend* and fo« " Poring the ni^ht unfavour- 
able report* came in to rapid c iccewion Some Frenchmen *1 o 
I ad bee rea dents fn the country and eren an officer of t! e pol co 
announced the ntended burning Tho Firporor slept 1 ttl« calks! 
for his attendant* every half 1 our to make tl cm repeat tl e oininoua 
ntelligeoce they 1 ad heard b t at last wrapped h z»self up n 
ncredul tv wl ert *l« t two otlock I o vm apprised that the 
flames ha<l l roke out It was at the mor bants ptdace or Exchange 
In the centre of tho c tv and tnoet op lent quarter of It jfe 
n med ately gave orders n d dispatched message* with great promp* 
t tudo A* won aa dayl 1 1 appeared he 1 astened to tl o city 
1 rasilf and severely mei need tl o Foong Guard an 1 Mort er Tl o 
Marelinl showed h n 1 o ise* cor red w tl roti roofs cloetly si ut 
pad witl out any marks of violei co or an attempt to break into 
Diem yet a black smoke was already last n n from t) *rn Jiapoleoi 
nterw! tl e Kreml n th 1 tful and uneasy At th« ht of 
this palace at once of Got! and modern arc! toct re foun led by 
tho Homannfs and Fur c* of tl e r st 11 extant tl rune of the Cross 
of the great I an and of tl o most beautiful port of the city of 
1 c tl c Kreml n eon nuntsaicwhsl opoa wmel Ho was 
I card t say I am at length then in Moscow n|le ancient 
city of tf e Czars q tl e Kreml lie examined every port wit! 
an eager curios tv and a lofty feel ng of complacency In » moment 
of sat «f action end triumph lie addressed » pacific overture to tho 
Emperor Alexander A I’ ussian officer of rank who hail just been 
disoovered in tl e great hosp tal was mado tho bearer of t. 

Zfeyhght favoured the exert ons of the Duke of Treviso who 
1 oewded n cheek ng the Came* The incendiaries kept themselves 
bo well cojjec ci! tha A r existence was much doubted At length 
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order was re-established, apprehensions dispelled, end every one 
betook himself to rest in the best quarters lie could find, and deter- 
mined to make the most of his present situation. Two officers, who 
had taken up their quarters in one of the buildings of the Kremlin, 
overlooking the north and west, were awakened about midnight by 
an overpowering light. They instantly looked out, and saw palaces 
enveloped in flames, which, after exhibiting all their striking and 
grotesque architecture in a glare of light, speedily converted them 
into ashes. The wind, being in the north, drove the flames directly 
upon the Kremlin; so that the two Frenchmen felt considerable 
alarm for that vast enclosure of buildings, where the choicest troops 
of the army and their renowned commander wero reposing. Already 
the burning flakes and brands began to be carried towards the 
roofs of the Kremlin, when the wind suddenly shifting, impelled 
the mischief in a different direction. The officers, satisfied of their 
own security, said, “Let others look to it now,” and again fell asleep. 
But they were soon after roused by a new and more vivid burst 
of light, and saw flames rising in the opposite quarter, which still 
menaced the Kremlin. Three times the wind shifted; and each 
time these stubborn and avenging fires, as if attracted by the 
size of the building or by what it contained, pointed to the Kremlin. 
An alarming and awful suspicion now darted on their minds. Tho 
Muscovites, informed of tho rash and dangerous negligence of their 
enemies, had possibly conceived the idea of destroj ing tho soldier}* 
together with tho city, as they lay overpowered by wine, fatigue, 
nnd sleep; or rather, perhaps, they had expected to involve Napoleon 
himself in tho catastroplio Moscow seemed no inadequate funeral 
pile for so mighty a foe. Such a sacrifice might indeed have been 
made at a cheaper rate than that which was actually paid for it. 
Not only did the Kremlin enclose a magazine of powder, unknown 
to the French ; but, tlirongli inattention, that very same night a 
whole park of artillery had been stationed under Napoleon's win- 
dows. If a single spark out of the ni} riads that were fl} ing over 
their heads had dropped upon one of the cciivons, tho flower of tho 
army, with the Emperor, must have been destroyed. 

-At length, day appeared. It came to add to tho horrors of tho 
scene, while it dimmed its splendour. Many of tho officers took 
shelter in the halls of the palace. Tho chiefs, including Mortier, 
overcome with the exertions which they had made for six-and-thirty 
hours, returned to the Kremlin in a state of exhaustion and despair. 
All wore silent; but they inwardly blamed themselves as authors m 
tho disaster. It was supposed that the neglect and intoxication of 
tho soldiers must have commenced what the tempest had aggravated ; 
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and they begun to regard themselves, and to imagine that they would 
ba regained by all Europe, with a sort of horror Bat from these 
gainful reflections they were relieved by tbo ncorunts which camo iu 
fast, and were tnore and more confirmed, that the Russians were 
alone chargeable with the calamity On the first night, between the 
14th and 15th, a globe of fire had been let down on the palace of 
Prince Trubetskoi, nr.d had consumed it This was tbo signal f *r 
setting fixe to the Excliongo Russian police-officers had been seen 
stirring up the flames with lances dipped in p tch When the French 
soldiers tried to get into a btmso seerainjy uninhabited, they were 
frequently driven bach, cither by the smoke issuing from it, or by 
el e!!a bursting witbm it A number of frantic men and women were 
seen roaming amid the flames with flambeaux in tl cir hands, spread 
Ing the work of destruction an 1 thus completing an imago of the 
infernal world. It appeared that tl e*o banditti had been let looso 
from prison to exocuto a design which it exliaustcd all tho fortitude 
of patlMtiam or virtuo barely to ooncui e Orders were given to try 
and shoot every incendiary on the spot. Tho army was drawn out, 
the Old Guard bad taken arms , alarm, astonishment, mortiGcetion, 
filled every breast bspoleon, whoso sleep no one had ventured to 
disturb during tho night was awoke by tho double light of day and 
of the conflagration k exed and irritated at first, he was bent on 
mastering tho flames but he soon yielded to wbat was absolutely 
inevitable Having conquered his enemies by inflict on them all 
tho terrors of regular warfare ho saw that tl ey were determined to 
defeat 1 un by inflicting still greater evils on themselves For oiico 
he found himself surpassed by barbarous daring and resolution 
The mi„hty conquest, for which ho had sacrificed so lunch, and 
which ho had at last achieved, was now vanishing from him in a 
whirlwind of smoko and flame He was in a state of excessive 
agitation and seemed in a manner parched up by tho flames with 
wh ch ho was surrounded. Ha paced tho apartments with homed 
steps quitted ai d resumed his seat, and left business of tbo most 
pressing urgency to run to the windows andobserre the progress of 
the fire b a abrupt and eager movements indicated tbo trouble of 
l is mind while ho gave vent to his oppressed and labourin'* feelings 
ui short and broken exclamations — "What a frightful spectacle 1 
To have done it themselves ! Such a number of palaces I They are 
genuine 8cythiana I Between him and the fire there Was a largo 
end open piece of ground, cloeo to which was tho Mosqua, with its 
two quays yet the glasses of the windows against which ho leaned 
were so violently heated that ho could not touch them with hi* 
hand A report nas now spread that the Kremlin was undermined) 
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some of the attendants nearly lost their senses through terror; the 
military waited with firmness whatever doom Fate and tho Emperor 
should assign them : Buonaparte only noticed tho alarm with a dis- 
trustful smile. Ho seemed determined to keep possession of his 
conquest, though tho fire gained ground every moment; seizing tho 
bridges, all the accesses to the fortress, the neighbouring houses, and 
holding him almost a prisoner in tho walls of the Kremlin. Night 
was advancing, and tho equinoctial wind blew with redoubled 
violence. The King of Naples and Prince Eugene arrived at this 
crisis; and, in conjunction with Bcrthicr, in vain urged him to 
depart. On a sudden a cry was heard that “ the Kremlin was on 
fire.” Napoleon went out to see the source of the danger, which 
had been put a stop to in two places ; but tlie tower was still burn- 
ing, and a police-soldier lind been detected thero who had set it on 
fire. The exasperated grenadiers dragged him into the adjoining 
court-yard, where they dispatched him witli their bayonets. 

This incident determined Napoleon. All, it was evident, was 
devoted to destruction: even the ancient and sacred pile of the 
Kremlin. Ho descended the northern staircase, celebrated for tho 
murder of tho Strelitzes. and gave orders for procuring a guide to 
conduct him out of iho city a league on the Petersburg road, to 
.‘the castle of Petrowski. The flames, however, blocked up the gates 
of the citadel, and baffled tlie first attempts made to leavo it. After 
"repeated search, a postem-gate was discovered leading across the 
rocks, which opened towards the Mosque. Through this narrow 
pass Napoleon, with his officers and guard, effected his escape 
from tho Kremlin. But being nearer to tho flames than before, 
they could neither go back nor stay where they were : how was it 
possible to cross tlie waves of that sea of fire ? Even thoso wlio had 
passed through and examined the city, now bewildered by the wind 
and blinded by the dust, were totally unable distinctly to recognise 
the several parts, as the streets bad disappeared amidst the smoko 
and ruins. Thero was, however, no time to bo lost : the roaring of 
the flames grew louder every moment. A single narrow street, 
crooked and in every part on fire, caught their attention, but 
looked more like an aveuue to the hell before them than a way 
to avoid it. The Emperor darted forward on foot, without a 
moment’s hesitation, into tliis formidable pass. He advanced over 
the scorching cinders, which grated under his feet, amidst tho perils 
of dividing roofs and falling beams, and domes covered with melting 
iron, all scattering tremendous ruins around him. These ruins 
often impeded his progress. The flames, which were consuming 
the houses between which the group proceeded, after mounting to 
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the greatest height, were turned hack bj the farce of the wind 1 1 
arches of fire over their heads. The} were walking on 8 *oil of fire, 
underaskyof fire, and between walls of (ire Tho heat was torment- 
ing and almost putting out their eyes, which yet It was necessary to 
keep open and intently fixed on tho occurring circumstances A 
stifling air, hot ashes, innumerablB fialrca of fire, made their respire- 
tion short, dry, and gasping, and they -were half-suffocated with the 
6tnoke In this state of jnexprouiUo distress, their guide stopped 
suddenly, qmto at a loss and confounded. And if some pillaging 
stragglers, belonging to tho first corps, bad not recognised the 
Emperor through tlio hurra me of (UiAls the 0 out must liaro l»ecn 
fatal They instantly ran to Xu aul, and led the way to the still 
smoking ruins of a quarter of thocity which had been laid in asEos 
«l the morning Jast at this time they fell fn with the Pnnco of 
EckmuhL Tins marslial, who bad been wounded at the Jlodqua, 
liad actually Ordered his men to carry him through the flames m 
order to extricate Napoleon or to perish with him. He threw him- 
self into bis arms in a transport of joy The Emperor received him 
well, but with a composure which in the midst of danger novee 
deserted him In order to effect his escape, it was yet necessary 
to pass by a long convoy of gunpowder, which was defiling amidst 
the fire Tins was not tho least of ha risks, but it was the last, 
and at night they reached Tetrowski. 
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